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From  all  comers  of  the  na¬ 
tion —  from  all  branches  of  the 
Canned  Foods  Trade — men  came  to 
take  counsel  together.  At  the  Chi¬ 
cago  convention,  the  experiences 
and  ideas  of  a  tremendous  industry 
were  exchanged  that  all  might 
prosper. 

A  vast  fund  of  information  has  been 
pooled  for  the  common  good — will 


you  put  it  to  work  for  you?  Right 
now — before  your  spring  pack — is  the 
time  to  study  the  convention,  and 
its  significance  for  you. 

Make  use  of  that  wealth  of  data 
supplied  by  your  National  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  production  and  market¬ 
ing  figures  they  can  give  you  are  in¬ 
dispensable  guides  in  planning  for 
1929. 


Jlany  packer.r — knowing  that  pood  cans  and  flood  equipment  plafl  a.  vital 
part  in  canninfl — look  to  The  American  Can  Company  Jor  up-to-the-minute 
developments.  A  representative  will  gladly  call  on  you  to  discuss  the  breadth 
and  thoroughness  oj  Canco  service. 


established  1878 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OF  TIN-  PLATE  -  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  -  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 
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•Wiin,, 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


C  LARKS  BURG,W 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

manufacturers  of 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 
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WHAT’S  NEW  ? — 

- AYARS  FILLER 


I 


I 


[ 

Ll 

"  I 


This  filler  is  the  result  of  years 
of  experience.  Was  used  in 
many  Canneries  East,  South 
and  West. 

RESULT 

Ordering  More  Fillers. 


NEW  SHAKER 
FRUIT  ADJUSTING  PLATE 
COMPRESSION  ADJUSTMENT 
JUICE  REGULATOR 
SHORT  FUNNELS  WITH  BEAN 
EXTENSION 


\ 


RemarA:s— Maryland  Packers  Say  “Best  Filler  for  tomatoes  I  ever  used.” 
New  York  Packers  Say  “For  String  Beans  it  is  perfect.” 


Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Quarterer 
Beet  Peeler 


Write  for  Prices  and  Circular 


Manufucturers  of 


Beet  Sltcer 
Process  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer 


Tomato  Trimmer  &  Scalder 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Can  Cleaner 


Rotary  Syruper 
Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Angle  Hanger 
Can  Sterilizer 
Friction  Clutch 


t 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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NEW 


PROPORTIONING  HEATER 


FOR 


CORN 


'  "j  . 


Measures  Quantities  Equal  Giving  Constant  Consistency, 

Uniform  Heat. 

NEW  PROPORTIONING  HEATER  MIXER.  This  new  machine  does  so  many  things  that 
have  been  done  in  separate  parts  of  a  corn  plant  that  the  hardest  thing  we  found  in  getting  up 
this  machine  was  to  find  a  name  for  it.  The  Proportioning  Corn  Mixing  Heater  mechanically 
gives  you  constant  proportioning  of  corn,  salt,  sugar,  water,  and  then  last  but  not  least  heat  so 
that  if  your  corn  goes  through  this  machine  you  have  a  constant  consistency.  Every  one  of 
these  constant  quantities  can  be  varied  at  the  will  of  the  operator  but  after  being  varied  the 
proportions  again  become  constant  in  the  final  mixture. 

It  gives  you,  under  the  control  of  one  high  grade  operator,  all  the  operations  necessary  to  ab¬ 
solutely  control  taste  and  consistency  heretofore  the  hardest  things  to  keep  uniform  in  canning 
corn.  Not  only  is  it  in  one  operator’s  control  but  it  is  relatively  easy  to  operate. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


ERLINnUPMAM 


CANNING^# 


VCANNING%#  MACHINERY 

Single  Unitor J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 
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This  is  the  Age  of  Specialists  and  Our  Speciality  Is 

CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

^ur  organization  is  comprised  of  trained  men  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  improvement  and  production  of  our 
choice  strains  of  seed  peas.  They  are  concerned  solely  with 
the  problem  of  best  serving  the  canners  of  peas.  Is  it  strange 
that  our  reputation  is  firmly  established  as  specialists  in  our 
line  —  second  to  none  ? 


GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

Bozeman,  Montana 

Now  booking  orders  for  1929  contract  growing. 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEA  VER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15.  1 92 A 
(REEVES  Transiiiissioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Grader » 
Green  Bean  Cleaner* 
Conveyor* 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  Green  Pea  Vinere 

Can  Marker*  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Truck*  Green  Bean  Snipper* 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO,  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Lid. 

Ogden,  Utah  Hamilion,  Ontario 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Com.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre- 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  ^  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super'Sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in' 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  for  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Faclorits:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y,  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


jamachek  Ideal  Viners  during  the  past  twelve  seasons 
have  demonstrated  their  superiority  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  use  insures  more  thorough  hulling,  on 
any  condition  or  variety  of  peas  or  beans,  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  use  of  any  other  viner.  The  savings 
effected  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  viner 
each  season. 


Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


Serving  the  Industry  Since  1S07 


ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Superfine  Brand 

Canned  Foods 

Pennsylvania  Packed  ! 


Stringless-Refugc 
and  wax 

Lima  Beans 


Vegetables 


Quality  that  leaps  out  — 
wins  preference  —  Holds! 
Foods  grown  in  the  rich 
loam  of  Pennsylvania’s 
select  gardens.  Prices 
that  permit  nice  profits  • 
quick  turnover  —  dealer 
and  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  of 

Superfine 
Canned  Foods 

There  is  a  limited  number 
of  Broker  opportunities 
open.  Your  correspon¬ 
dence  invited. 


Tomatoes 
with  okta  or  corn 
and  hand  packed 
Succotash 
Triple 
Succotash 
Corn 

Evergreen,  Shoe- 
Peg,  Golden 
Bantam 


208  S.  La  SallejStreet 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


Members:  National  Canners  Association 

Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 
Canned  Foods  Exchange  of  Baltimore. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.  Inc. 

New  Freedom,  Pa.  -  Baltimore,  Md. 


Appearance  Selle  The  Firet  Can 
QueJity  Sells  The  Second! 
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ation. 


The  Morral  Double  Corn 
Husking  Machine 


1929  Model 


End  Delivery 


The  MORRAL  DOUBLE  HUSKER,  1929  Model,  has 

the  celebrated  ear  placer  and  gauging  device,  which  places  the  ears 
at  the  proper  place  and  saves  corn  over  other  Huskers. 

THE  1929  MODEL  MORRAL  HUSKER  has  some  decid¬ 
ed  improvements  over  some  other  models.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
iron  and  steel  and  is  equipped  throughout  with  extra  heavy  steel 
roller  bearing  chain  which  will  not  stretch  or  break.  The  Morral 
husking  rolls  are  part  rubber  and  part  metal.  Rubber  rolls  will  take 
off  the  husks  and  silks  better  than  metal  rolls  and  our  rolls  are 
constructed  so  the  metal  protects  the  rubber,  which  gives  the  rolls 
all  the  advantages  of  rubber  and  metal  in  husking  green  corn.  The 
Morral  Husker  is  built  complete  with  husk  conveyor  and  corn  elev¬ 
ator,  which  are  not  built  on  other  Huskers.  However,  we  can 
furnish  the  Huskar  without  husk  conveyor  or  corn  elevator  and  we 
make  a  deduction  in  price  where  they  are  not  needed.  The  cut 
shows  our  end  delivery  Husker  but  we  make  them  side  delivery  so 
they  can  be  installed  in  any  design  of  husking  shed  with  other 
Huskers. 


The  Fastest  And 
Best  Husker  in  Use. 


GUARANTEED  TO  HAVE  A 
CAPACITY  OF  180  EARS  PER 
MINUTE,  AND  TO  DO  AS  GOOD 
WORK  AS  ANY  HUSKER  ON 
THE  MARKET. 


This  is  not  an  entirely  new  model, 
but  is  an  improved  Model  Husker 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  all  weak  or  unnecessary  parts 
have  been  eliminated. 


It  has  always  been  our  determination  to  build  the  fastest  and 
best  Husker  made.  Our  first  production  was  the  Morral  Single 
Husker,  the  fastest  Single  Husker  in  use.  The  Morral  Single  Husker 
did  not  have  enough  capacity  to  suit  us  so  we  designed  the  Morral 
Double  Husker,  the  first  successful  Double  Husker  ever  built.  The 
Morral  Double  Husker  is  used  exclusively  by  many  canners,  and 
many  of  the  largest  and  best  canners  prefer  the  Double  Husker  to 
the  Single  and  are  replacing  their  Single  Huskers  with  Morral  Double 
Huskers.  While  we  can  furnish  either  Single  or  Double  Huskers 
we  consider  the  Double  Husker  the  more  economical  Husker  to 
use  as  the  first  cost  is  less;  you  require  only  about  half  as  much 
floor  space;  half  as  many  belts  and  pulleys;  about  half  as  much  line 
shafting;  and  about  half  as  much  power  as  you  will  require  with 
enough  Single  Huskers  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work.  Further, 
the  upkeep  is  less  as  you  have  only  half  as  many  machines  to  look 
after.  The  Morral  Double  Husker  will  set  in  the  same  space  as  our 
Single  Husker  and  will  not  take  up  any  more  space  than  some  other 
makes  of  Single  Huskers  and  can  be  placed  in  the  same  space. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  list  of  users  and  further  inform¬ 


Manufacturer. 

Morral  Corn  Husking  Machines 
Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machines 
Morral  Labeling  Machines 
And  other  machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN-BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

Sole  Agents  Fot 
Canada 
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It  Seems  To  Be  The  Preferred  Machine. 


Figuring  the  number  of  MONITOR  String 
Hean  Cutters  in  service  to  day,  tliere  seems 
to  be  no  otlier  conclusion  possible.  Each 
year,  the  sales  hold  right  up-the  demand  con¬ 
tinues.  If  the  machine  did  not  do  perfect 
work,  its  sale  would  drop  materially. 

Our  No.  2  size  is  proving  a  winner.  It  will 
do  the  work  of  two  of  the  No.  1  size,  using 
the  door  space  of  one  and  save  one  operator. 

Write  us. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Are  You  Losing  Money  Buying  Field  Crates? 


i  F/ELD  HAMPER 


The  five  boxes  on  the  left  of  the  picture 
shown  will  hold  five  bushels  or  one  hund¬ 
red  and  sixty  quarts  of  tomatoes.  The 
eight  I  baskets  on  the  right  will  hold  one 
hundred  and  sixty  quarts,  same  as  the 
five  boxes.  The  baskets  take  up  one- 
seventh  as  much  spaces  as  the  boxes, 
weigh  one-sixth  as  much  and  can  be 
handled  with  one-tenth  the  effort.  Hund¬ 
reds  of  canners  are  using  §  baskets  ex¬ 
clusively  for  handling  tomatoes  because 
they  save  time,  labor,  space  and  money. 


Stud^  the  Picture  on  the  Right 
and  Decide  For  Yourself. 


1 

• 

■ 


Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 


Planters  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 


Portsmouth,  Virginia 


! 
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the  talk  of  the  NATIONAL  CANNERS 


COOK 


WASHOUT 


CONDENSATE 
. OUTLET 


The  NEW  1929  COOKER^ 

[Patents  Applied  For] 

is  an  oustanding  achievement  in  the  improvement 
of  commerical  cooking  methods,  as  applied  to  cat¬ 
sup,  chili  sauce,  and  other  tomato  products.  Utiliz¬ 
ing  the  Pfaudler  sectional  coil,  it  gives  an  almost 
perfect  cooking  tank  for  the  canner.  Cleaning  time 
is  reduced  to  practically  zero,  mold  counts  are  nil, 
and  you  can  easily  trace  savings.  See  opposite  page. 


Available  in  7  standard  sizes; 
600  to  2000  gallons,  actual  tank 
capacities.  Sold  with  or  with¬ 
out  valve -operating  mechan¬ 
ism.  This  control  minimizes 
mistakes  in  dumping  catsup  on 
the  floor  through  a  misunder¬ 
standing  between  operators. 
The  principle  of  blanketing  the 
steam  by  the  injection  of  con¬ 
densate  into  the  coil,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  burning-on  and  caking, 
is  a  new  one,  exclusively 
Pfaudler. 


CONTROL  HANDLE 


DISCHARGE 


AIR  RELIEF 
-VE 


3 -WAY 
-  OUTLET 


INCOMING 

STEAM 

LINE 


RECIRCULAT¬ 

ING 

.CONDENSATE 


THE  PFAUDLER  COMPANY,  Canning  Division,  Rochester,  N  Y 
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CONVENTION 


NEW  PFAUDLER  GLASS-LINED 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  COOKER 


A  1200  gallon 
Pfaiidler  Tom¬ 
ato  Cooker 
showing  c  o  n- 
densateline  and 
No.  39  Wright- 
Austin  steam 
trap. 


Application  of  new  re-circulation  prin¬ 
ciple  prevents  cooking-on  and  exces¬ 
sive  burning  .  .  great  economies  effect¬ 
ed  .  .  send  for  Bulletin  No,  703  ,  .  . 

Exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  recent 
National  Canners  Convention,  Chicago,  the 
1929  Pfaudler  Glass-Lined  Tomato  Pro¬ 
ducts  Cooker  was  literally  the  talk  of  the 
show. 

=  Several  important  advantages  = 
Have  you  ever  calculated  the  annual  loss 
of  product  through  improper  drainage  of 
wooden  tanks?  According  to  recent  re¬ 
cords  in  a  plant  where  we  have  installed  a 
new  Pfaudler  Cooker,  the  savings  per 
batch  {27S  gallons  of  finished  products) 
amount  to  two  dozen  10  oz.  bottles  of 
catsup! 


Another  loss  which  has  been  eliminated  with  the 
Pfaudler  Cooker  is  the  cleaning  time  between 
batches.  During  the  operation  of  the  Pfaudler 
Cooker,  it  was  unnecessary  to  clean  the  coil 
between  batches  whereas  with  the  competitive 
coil  installed  in  woolen  tanks,  it  was  necessary 
to  clean  after  each  batch.  This  requires  an  aver¬ 
age  time  of  19  minutes  and  on  36  batches  daily 
amounts  to  about  1 0  hours  loss  of  time ! 

Burning  is  prevented  by  the  new  Pfaudler  re¬ 
circulation  principle  which  by-passes  part  of  the 
condensate  to  the  line  feeding  live  steam  in  the 
coil.  This  condensate  mixes  with  the  steam  and 
super-saturates  it  thus  spreading  a  thin  film  of 
water  over  the  inside  of  the  coil. 

There  are  several  other  Important  advantages 
which  will  save  you  real  money.  Get  the  com¬ 
plete  story  from  Bulletin  703,  available  at  your 
request ! 


Branchma: 


NEW  YORK 
8  West  40th  Street 


ELYRIA,  O. 
Pfaudler-Elyria  Division 


CHICAGO 
1442  Conway  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
122  New  Montgomery  Street 
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Elrmold  Labelers 

Shown  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
readily  demonstrated 
just  how  much 

Better 

And  more  efficiently  they 
are  able  to  handle  the 
Packers’  requirements 

Than 

Any  other  type  of  similar 
Equipment  and  that 
ERMOLD  SERVICE  is 

Ever 

Available  to  serve  our 
Users  in  every  capacity 

Ermold  Labeled  means  finished  better'' 

EDWARD  ERMOLD  COMPANY 

Hudson,  Gansevoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  France,  Italy, 

Belgium,  Argentine,  Australia.  Brazil. 


February  li,  1929 
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DID  YOU  SEE  IT? 

THE  NEW  SCOTT- CARMICHAEL  WASHER -ELEVATOR 

For  the  first  time,  a  Washer  using  air  and  water  combined.  Suds  without  soap. 

For  the  first  time,  a  Washer  that  does  wash.  A  Washer  that  IS  CLEAN,  WASHELS 
CLEAN  and  STAYS  CLEAN.  No  injury  to  whole  sound  peas  but  it  does  re¬ 
move  those  split,  cracked  or  otherwise  damaged. 

It  elevates  to  ANY  HEIGHT  for  ANY  DISTANCE  and  in  ANY  DIRECTION. 

And  it  INCREASES  GRADER  EFFICIENCY.  Clean  peas  grade  more 
easily  and  accurately.  Clean  peas  keep  Graders  clean  and  maintain  Grader  efficiency. 

Removal  of  splits,  skins  and  cracked  peas  REDUCES  PICKING  TABLE  LABOR 
COSTS. 

Well  washed  peas  free  from  skins,  splits  and  cracked  peas  INCREASE  BLANCHER 
EFFICIENCY.  PEAS  thoroly  washed  reduce  bacterial  accumulation  in  your  Grader 
on  your  Picking  Tables  and  in  your  Blancher. 

Result:  INCREASED  QUALITY  -  DECREASED  COSTS 

Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Scott  Timken  Equipped  Viners  and  Standard  Viner  Repair  Parts. 

391-399  West  Spring  Street  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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KNOW  THE 

FACTS/ 

WHERE: 

Iowa  Canning  Company,  Shellsburg,  Iowa. 

WHEN:  September  10-11,  1928. 

WHAT :  One  of  tbe  accurate,  comprehensive 
tests  of  comparative  busker  performance 
between  nine  (9)  Motor-driven  TUC-HuskerSy 
and  ten  (10)  new  1928  buskers  of  another 
make,  for  which  had  been  claimed  an 
operating  capacity  of  80  ears  per  minute 
and  the  elimination  in  service  of  the  waste 
of  corn. 

RESULTS:  (a)  Capacity  of  TUC-Husker,  with 
poor  corn,  1.20  tons  per  hour  per  machine. 
Capacity  with  other  type,  .755  of  a  ton  per 
hour  per  machine.  TUC  capacity,  59^ 
greater,  with  same  feeders,  as  hourly  ma¬ 
chine  average  for  whole  plant. 
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(b)  The  TUC-Huskers  yielded  79  cans  per  ton 
more  with  same  feeders,  and  with  all  corn 
fed  through  the  same  cutters,  and  after 
deducting  all  water  added  to  maintain  uni¬ 
form  consistency — a  saving  of  over  13^°  of 
good  corn  otherwise  going  into  the  silo. 

(c)  The  9  TUCS  produced  1765  cans  per  hour 
more  than  did  the  10  other  machines. 


These  figures  were  checked  at  the  time  by  the  paid 
^^engineering  accountant  present  during  the  operations 
on  behalf  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  other  type  of  husker. 

If  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of  ''FACTS'',  which 
gives  the  comparative  performances  and  costs  of  all  Husking 
Methods  and  Systems  in  common  use,  as  revealed  by  leading 
Canners  of  highest  integrity,  and  from  which  booklet  the  above 
is  an  excerpt,  same  may  be  obtained  by  writing 


HUSKER 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Continental  Trust  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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The  Annual  Conventions 

22nd  National  Canners  —The  41st  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
The  26th  National  Food  Brokers  Associations 

THE  BIG  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SHOWS 

CHICAGO,  JANUARY  21st-25th,  1929 


HE  heralds  of  the  1929  Convention 
freely  predicted  that  it  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  greatest  gathering  of  food 
interests  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say 
that  their  predictions  were  fully  veri¬ 
fied.  The  daily  press  and  the  industrial 
press  of  the  country  referred  to  the 
meeting  in  Chicago,  this  year,  as  just  that;  and  when 
you  consider  that  there  were  somewhere  between  five 
and  seven  thousand  business  men  present,  everyone  of 
whom  was  connected  in  some  way  with  food  produc¬ 
tion  or  distribution,  and  that  the  range  of  these  foods 
runs  the  whole  gamut  of  human  sustenances,  Chicago 
may  rightly  claim  that  this  gathering  represented  the 
greatest  on  record.  For  that  week,  at  least,  the  Hotel 
Stevens  was  the  food  capitol  of  the  world,  and  not  a 
mean-sized  city  at  that,  for  during  the  day  and  eve¬ 
ning,  when  all  who  visited  Chicago  to  attend  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  all  Chicago’s  vast  horde  of  canned  foods 
men,  brokers,  wholesale  grocers,  chain  store  men  and 
others,  gathered  in  the  vast  corridors  of  that  City  of 
Hotels,  the  outside  number  of  seven  thousand  may  not 
be  exaggerated.  And  a  city  of  7,000  makes  a  right 
nice  Capitol  for  the  State  of  Canned  Foods. 

The  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  held  a 
session  during  the  week  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  Stevens,  and  while  these  sessions  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesalers  in  recent  years  have  dwindled  down 
very  considerably  in  numbers,  they  made  up  in  class 
for  what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  And  there  were 
enough  of  them  present  to  make  fairly  long  sessions 
with  the  Canners’  Conference  Committee,  the  chief 
matter  of  argument  being  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Pure  Food  Law  to  label  all  sub-standard  goods 
plainly  as  such.  It  need  only  be  remarked  that  the 
canners  showed  wonderful  unanimity  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  to  disclose  the  source  of  the  argument  and 
where  the  objections,  if  any,  came  from.  This  was  the 
more  surprising  because  the  wholesale  grocers  present 
were  the  leaders  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  the 
mere  rank  and  file  of  that  fraternity,  from  whom  it 
might  have  been  expected  opposition  to  their  own 
sweet  wills  as  to  the  labeling  of  the  goods  they  bought 
would  arise.  But  that  the  leaders  should  voice  any 
objection  to  this  needed  and  decidedly  beneficial  le^s- 
lation  is  not  only  surprising,  but  decidedly  disappoint¬ 
ing.  They  ultimately  capitulated  to  the  wishes  of  the 
canners,  but  succeeded  in  taming  down  the  proposed 


endorsement  of  the  Bill  now  before  Congress,  but 
joined  in  the  approval  of  the  measure,  as  you  will  note 
in  the  resolutions  presented  at  the  Friday,  final,  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Canners’  meetings. 

•  inere  is  not  a  thinking  man  among  the  canners  of 
the  country  who  does  not  clearly  see  how  important 
and  how  far-reaching  for  good  this  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  the  canned  foods  industry;  who  does  not 
realize  that  here  is  the  one  way  to  keep  the  inferior 
goods  from  coming  into  unfair  competition  with  the 
better  goods.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  business  that  the  canners  have  had  a  chance  to  do 
such  good  work  for  themselves.  Courtesy  may  have 
demanded  that  the  canners  submit  the  proposal  to  the 
buyers,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  courtesy,  for  it  is 
strictly  and  entirely  the  canner’s  business,  a  measure 
intended  for  the  protection  of  their  own  goods,  and 
they  might  well  have  taken  this  advanced  step  in  the 
policing  of  their  own  lives,  without  asking  anyone’s 
advice  outside  the  industry.  It  is  not  a  compliment  to 
the  distributors  that  the  canners  felt  there  might  be 
opposition  to  this  law,  and  the  distributors  have  not 
helped  their  cause  one  bit  by  even  the  hint  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  Certainly  the  consuming  public  would  not  feel 
kindly  towards  anyone  for  opposing  the  telling  of  the 
truth  on  the  labels,  if  the  public  knew  it,  for  that  is 
what  the  public  has  been  clamoring  for. 

The  second  great  bone  of  contention  at  this  Conven¬ 
tion  was  the  question  of  tariff  as  applied  to  canned 
foods.  Quick  action  was  needed  if  the  industry  was 
to  secure  protection  for  its  goods,  because  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  Congress  was 
sitting,  hearing  applications  for  tariff  rates,  even  while 
the  Canners’  Convention  was  in  session.  And  canned 
foods  were  scheduled  for  their  hearing  on  the  Monday 
following  the  closing  of  the  Convention.  Those  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  understand  knew  that  it  was  vital  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  secure  attention,  and  the  necessary  tariff 
rates,  at  this  hearing  or  the  goods  might  be  left  un¬ 
protected.  But  the  canned  foods  industry  is  new  to 
tariff  considerations,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
canners  of  tomatoes,  and  possibly  a  few  other  camiers 
who  have  felt  the  bad  effect  of  foreign  competition  on 
their  goods,  most  canners  felt  that  they  had  no  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter.  That  was  the  danger  point.  If  the 
time  ever  comes  that  their  goods  must  meet  foreign 
competition,  such  as  have  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato 
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products,  then  they  would  most  of  all  want  protection, 
and  it  would  be  too  late  to  get  it.  So  those  canners  had 
to  be  aroused,  and  once  aroused,  it  seemed  they 
wanted  to  go  the  whole  way  and  get  plenty  of  protec¬ 
tion.  So  we  had  the  picture  of  the  industry  awakened 
to  the  need  of  tariff  protection,  with  one  wing  of  it 
wanting  high  rates,  and  another  wing  warning  them 
not  to  ask  too  much.  And  for  the  first  time  on  the  floor 
of  a  canners’  convention  was  heard  mention  of  the 
tariff  intricacies,  ad  valorem  duties,  etc.,  etc.  It  was 
“all  Greek”  to  a  lot  of  men  sitting  in  the  meetings,  for 
when  you  get  into  the  mazes  of  tariff  tinkering  only 
the  experienced,  old-war-horse  politician  is  able  to 
move  with  knowing  steps.  But  they  got  it  all  pretty 
well  straightened  out,  very  well,  we  would  say,  for 
rank  amateurs,  and  in  any  event  the  york  has  all  now 
been  done  before  the  Ways  and  Means*  Committee ;  the 
case  of  the  canners  has  been  made  since  the  Conven¬ 
tion  closed,  and  what  treatment  the  industry  will  re¬ 
ceive  can  now  only  be  awaited. 

It  was  a  very  much  more  cheerful  Convention  than 
has  been  held  in  several  years,  canners  admitting  that 
if  they  did  not  make  a  barrel  of  money,  they  might 
have  made  possibly  a  peck  or  a  half  peck ;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  recorded  history  the  distributors  admitted 
freely  that  they  had  found  the  canned  foods  business 
of  the  year  just  closed  quite  satisfactory.  Next  to  a 
canner  about  the  hardest  man  in  the  world  to  make 
admit  that  he  makes  money  is  a  wholesale  grocer. 
They  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  farmers,  who  never 
make  money,  if  you  listen  to  them.  And  it  is  a  very 
considerable  matter  to  know  that  the  producers,  the 
distributors  and  even  the  brokers  had  a  satisfactory 
year,  and  all  are  going  into  1929  with  hopeful  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  even  admit,  much  less 
boast,  that  you  did  not  make  money,  because  it  is  a 
confession  of  failure,  and  no  one  wants  to  deal  with  a 
failure.  So  they  wore  their  good  clothes,  spent  their 
money  freely  and  admitted  that  they  made  some 
money  last  year — and  everybody  was  happy.  And  that 
constitutes  a  good  omen  for  the  coming  season’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

And  did  they  play?  Well,  may  be  they  did  not  say 
much  about  it  when  thy  got  home — but  they  did,  and 
to  drop  into  the  colloquial,  and  how!  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  excited,  “grab-it-while-the-grabbing’s-good” 
style  to  their  amusements,  ‘because  no  one  felt  that 
there  was  any  scarcity  of  it;  no  one  feared  that  it 
would  run  short,  much  less  out,  and  so  everybody  took 
his  amusement  quietly  and  to  his  own  liking,  and  there 
were  no  untoward  circumstances  to  mar  the  general 
good  time  had  by  all.  There  were  private  dinners,  pri¬ 
vate  parties  and  quite  general  entertainments,  aside 
from  the  scheduled  or  fixed  amusements  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  and  all  of  these  were  well  patronized,  and  all 
glowing  successes.  The  only  fly  in  this  ointment  was 
that  there  was  a  noticeable  scarcity  of  ladies,  and  their 
absence  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a  re¬ 
turn  visit  to  Chicago,  and  having  seen  it  last  year,  the 
ladies  decided  to  let  their,  as  it  were.  Lords  and  Mas¬ 
ters,  go  it  alone  this  year.  It  is  said  the  local  ladies  of 
the  canned  foods  fraternity  graciously  filled  in  this 
lack,  and  thereby  were  able  to  enjoy  the  festival  occa¬ 
sions  of  the  Convention,  as  was  their  right.  The  Brok¬ 
ers’  Dinner  was  almost  over-crowded,  the  Dinner  dance 
of  the  Machinery  &  Supply  Association,  the  social 
event  of  the  week,  was  taxed  to  take  care  of  what  they 
were  able  to  squeeze  into  this  great  dining  room;  the 
Continental  Can  Company  held  open  house  all  week, 


and  the  S.  R.  0.  sign  had  almost  a  permanent  place  on 
the  elevators  above  the  25th  floor,  so  constant  was  the 
appreciation  of  the  Convention  for  “Tad”  Searles’  lav¬ 
ish  hospitality;  the  American  Can  bought  out  three  of 
the  largest  theatres  in  Chicago,  and  still  had  not 
enough  seats  to  meet  the  demand — and  so  it  went.  It 
was  a  decorous,  well-behaved,  well-dressed  and  man¬ 
nerly  crowd,  who  took  their  pleasures  like  gentlemen, 
and  appreciated  every  bit  of  them. 

And  here  in  this  issue  you  have  the  whole  account, 
word  for  word,  just  as  it  transpired,  and  the  canner 
who  does  not  carefully  read  every  address  given  here¬ 
in  is  making  a  grave  mistake,  because  he  will  miss  an 
opportunity  to  better  inform  himself,  and  that  is  a 
cardinal  necessity  in  these  days  and  times.  You  can¬ 
not  have  too  much  information,  and  there  was  never 
any  better  than  is  furnished  in  the  following  pages. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 


MONDAY  MORNING.  JAN.  21.  1929 
9  A.  M. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  1929  Convention  was  that 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  and  as  will  be  seen  they  got 
started  early  and  finished  well  ahead  of  time. 

“The  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed,”  so  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  National 
’  Canners  Association  had  met  to  go  over  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  business,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  particular 
matters,  the  financing  of  a  big  undertaking  of  this 
kind  about  embraces  the  most  important  matters.  So 
the  things  which  usually  transpire  at  these  Board 
Meetings  had  mostly  been  considered,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  but  the  submission  of  the  Finance  Committee’s 
actions  for  ratification. 

Ex-President  H.  L.  Cannon,  as  Chairman  of  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  made  his  report,  and  printed  copies 
of  the  income  and  expenditures  were  handed  to  each 
member.  As  these  figures  are  all  given  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  and  Treasurer’s  report,  published  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  opening  session  on  the  following  pages, 
there  need  be  no  repetition  here. 

The  proposed  budget  for  the  present  year  was  sub¬ 
mitted  and  considered  in  detail,  and  finally  adopted  as 
suggested.  And  while  on  this  subject,  we  suggest  that 
all  canners  carefully  read  and  analyze  the  figures,  and 
note  the  amount  of  money  that  is  spent  annually  by 
this  Association  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  industry. 
They  are  doing  a  magnificent  work,  in  which  every 
canner  shares,  and  it  takes  money  to  do  it.  There  is 
not  a  penny  spent  but  what  has  the  careful  scrutiny 
cf  the  Board,  and  certified  accountants  pass  upon  the 
books  to  insure  their  correctness. 

There  were  no  matters  of  especial  importance 
brought  up,  and  only  the  routine  matters  were  consid¬ 
ered  and  acted  upon.  A  very  representative  Board  was 
present,  some  few  by  proxy,  but  mainly  in  person. 

President  Ben  Nott  has  the  happy  faculty  of  inject¬ 
ing  business  methods  into  the  proceedings  under  his 
guidance,  so  there  was  no  lost-motion  nor  waste  of 
time. 

With  the  work  done,  the  meeting  adjourned,  and  the 
Convention  moved  on  to  its  opening  session,  in  the 
same  room,  many  of  the  canners  and  others  having 
assembled  while  the  Board  was  in  session. 
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OPENING  SESSION 


MONDAY  MORNING,  JAN.  21,  1929 
1 1  A.  M. 


Ben  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  President  of  National 
Canners  Association,  presiding. 


CHAIRMAN  NOTT;  The  twenty-second  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  convention  and  if  you  will  kindly 
rise  the  invocation  will  be  given  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Edwin  H. 
Hughes,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Bishop  Hughes  made  a  beautiful  prayer. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  The  next  order  of  business  will  be  the 
appointment  of  the  committees,  so  I  will,  therefore,  read  under 
Section  8  of  the  By-Laws  the  following  committees: 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS— 1929  CONVENTION 
Harry  L.  Cannon,  Chairman,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

California — C.  E.  Grier,  Pasadena- Sunset  Canning  Co.,  Po¬ 
mona;  R.  R.  Bellingall,  Pacific  Coast  Canners,  Oakland;  K.  Hov- 
den,  K.  Hovden  Co.,  Monterey;  E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  Richmond- 
Chase  Co.,  San  Jose;  Albert  M.  Lester,  California  Packing 
Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

Delaware — W.  O.  Hoffecker,  J.  H.  Hoffecker  Canning  Co., 
Smyrna. 

Florida — Ralph  Polk,  Sr.,  Polk  Co.,  Haines  City. 

Hawaii — J.  D.  Dole,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Honolulu. 
Illinois — E.  G.  McDougall,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago; 
Henry  Truitt,  Princeville  Canning  Co.,  Princeville;  E.  F.  Trego, 
Hoopeston  Canning  Co.,  Hoopeston. 

Indiana — Ralph  Kemp,  Kemp  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  Frankfort; 
T.  C.  Hayes,  American  Packing  Corp.,  Evansville;  I.  R.  Gros- 
venor.  Tomato  Products  Co.,  Paoli. 

lowa-Nebraska — Sid  R.  Clift,  Ames  Canning  Co.,  Ames,  Iowa; 
Fred  J.  Wackerbarth,  Independence  Canning  Corp.,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Iowa;  Morton  Steinhart,  Otoe  Food  Products  Co.,  Ne¬ 
braska  City,  Nebr. 

Maine — J.  R.  Holmes,  E.  A.  Holmes  Packing  Co.,  Eastport; 
J.  P.  Baxter,  Jr.,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick. 

Maryland — Ralph  O.  Dulany,  John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruit- 
land;  George  W.  McComas,  George  W.  McComas  &  Co.,  Mon¬ 
rovia. 

Massachusetts — A.  L.  Griffin,  H.  A.  Johnson  Co.,  Boston. 
Michigan — Dan  F.  Gerber,  Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont; 

G.  E.  Amiotte,  Grand  Traverse  Packing  Co.,  Traverse  City; 
Chester  Ray,  New  Era  Canning  Co.,  New  Era. 

Minnesota — Frank  W.  Douthitt,  Big  Stone  Canning  Co.,  Or- 
tonville;  B.  A.  Brown,  Olivia  Canning,  Preserving  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Olivia;  A.  F.  Wentworth,  Fairmont  Canning  Co., 
Fairmont. 

Montana — L.  L.  Brotherton,  Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Bozeman. 
New  Jersey — C.  S.  Stevens,  C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville; 
George  E.  Diament,  John  E.  Diament  Co.,  Cedarville. 

New  York — B.  C.  Olney,  Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Rochester; 

H.  E.  Halstead,  Halstead  Canning  Co.,  Cortland;  Robert  S. 
Thorne,  Geneva  Preserving  Co.,  Geneva. 

Ohio— James  Stoops,  Stoops  Packing  Co.,  Van  Wert;  C.  C. 
McDonald,  Elyria  Canning  Co.,  Elyria ;  Harry  McCartney,  Sears 
&  Nichols  Corp.,  Chillicothe. 

Oregon — B.  E.  Maling,  Ray-Maling  Co.,  HiLsboro;  H.  C. 
Frost,  Starr  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania — M.  B.  Wehler,  Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Littles- 
town. 

Tennessee — W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Newport. 
Utah — H.  L.  Herrington,  Utah  Canning  Co.,  Ogden;  Richard 
Stringham,  Woods  Cross  Canning  Co.,  Woods  Cross. 

Washington — Victor  H.  Elfendahl,  Sunny  Point  Packing  Co., 
Seattle;  L.  J.  Hull,  Alitak  Packing  Co.,  Seattle;  Mark  Ewald, 
Olympia  Canning  Co.,  Olympia. 

Wisconsin — Dr.  F.  T.  Clark,  Waupun  Canning  Co.,  Waupun; 
H.  L.  Wedertz,  Lakeside  Packing  Co.,  Manitowoc;  A.  F. 
Schroder,  Wisconsin  Canning  Co.,  Winneconne;  R.  F.  Clark, 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  We  all  recognize  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  our  good  friends,  the  brokers,  and  ourselves. 
During  this  past  year  while  traveling  around  to  the  different 
state  conventions,  I  have  become  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
gentleman  who,  althought  he  is  on  the  program  for  this  evening. 


I  will  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  H.  E.  Lincoln^, 
President  of  the  National  Brokers  Association. 

Now  we  will  proceed  with  our  printed  program  and  the  first 
speaker  on  the  program  foi*  this  session  is  a  man  that  you  all 
know  and  in  whom  we  all  have  the  greatest  confidence. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  J.  H.  McLaurin, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  President  of  the  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association. 


Address  of  J.  H.  McLaurin 

President  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 


IN  the  early  days  there  were  some  things  to  talk  about  that  you 
do  not  have  to  talk  about  in  these  days.  I  do  not  know  but 
that  as  I  look  back  upon  those  days  I  am  wondering  if  we 
might  not  have  termed  those  addresses  not  addresses  but  some¬ 
thing  on  the  order  of  “harangues.”  Those  were  the  days  when 
we  did  not  like  your  contract.  And  perhaps  we  do  not  particu¬ 
larly  like  your  contract  yet,  but  I  guess  it  is  the  best  we  can  get. 


BEN  C.  NOTT 
Retiring  President 

I  have  not  any  patience  at  all  with  the  wholesale  grocer — and 
some  of  them  are  here  and  looking  at  me  and  I  recognize  them — 
nor  with  the  canner,  nor  with  tbe  food  broker,  nor  the  retail 
grocer,  nor  the  chain  store  owner,  when  they  croak  and  murmur 
that  things  are  bad  and  what  will  become  of  us,  and  that  things 
are  growing  worse  every  day.  We  have  too  much  of  that  in  our 
allied  trade  circles  today  but  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  the  matter  with  the  food  industry  of  this  country, 
if  we  will  face  round  and  display  our  shoulders  and  go  to  it  and 
give  careful  thought  and  attention  to  the  way  in  which  each  one 
of  us  is  conducting  his  business.  If  the  wholesale  grocer,  whom 
I  represent,  will  stand  right  on  his  own  doorstep  and  instead  of 
looking  over  the  way  and  finding  fault  with  the  broker  or  the 
chain  store  or  the  canner  or  somebody  else,  will  just  look  at 
home,  if  we  as  your  distributors  will  just  stay  home  and  throw 
open  our  windows  we  will  find  cob  webs  there  that  we  did  not 
know  were  there  and  if  we  will  train  our  eyes  on  our  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  on  our  own  shortcomings,  we  will  find  that  we  have 
many  less  problems  than  we  imagine  today. 

I  find  a  great  many  wholesale  grocers  who  are  wondering 
why  the  government  perm.its  the  chain  stores  to  operate.  I  have 
heard  men  actually  make  that  statement  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  law  to  prevent  it,  to  prevent  initiative,  to  prevent  origi¬ 
nality,  to  prevent  the  modernization  of  business  ideas  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  My  thought  is — and  we  have  a  representative 
of  the  chain  store  of  the  United  States  on  the  platform  here — 
that  they  are  in  and  of  themselves,  or  as  the  lawyer  says,  “per 
se,”  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to  America.  I 
am  not  here  to  criticize  or  to  condemn  tbe  chain  stores  or  to 
hold  myself  out  as  a  man  who  is  fighting  the  chain  stores  of 
America  today,  and  I  have  no  sympathy  with  any  man  that  is 
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doing  it.  All  that  I  want  to  condemn  today  in  the  business  life 
of  America  is  methods  and  practices  that  are  wrong,  unsound 
and  dishonest  and  unfair,  and  when  we  have  corrected  those  in 
the  wholesale  grocery  business,  and  in  the  retail  grocery  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  chain  stores  and  among  the  canners,  we  will  be 
making  progress,  and  we  are  making  no  progress  when  we  stand 
back  and  find  fault,  and  find  flaws  and  pick  quarrels,  with  the 
men  in  the  business  today  who  are  just  as  essential  as  we  are, 
and  it  is  with  the  greatest  happiness  and  satisfaction  that  I 
look  upon  the  business  life  of  this  country  today  and  realize  that 
men,  everywhere,  in  all  walks  of  life  are  opening  their  eyes,  and 
minds  and  hearts  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  business 
of  America,  I  care  not  in  what  line,  I  care  not  what  the  nature 
of  that  industry  is,  regardless  of  the  one  in  which  you  and  I  are 
directly  interested  or  not,  when  the  trade  life  of  this  country 
realizes  that  after  all  we  are  indispensable  and  inseparable,  and 
this  is  neither  the  age  nor  the  time  when  we  need  a  Diogenes 
to  be  looking  for  an  honest  man  in  America,  because  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  business  men  in  America  are  honest  in  their  in¬ 
tentions  and  their  purposes.  I  believe  that  the  men  in  the  lines 
of  industry  with  which  I  am  related  are  men  who  want  to  do  the 
right  thing,  are  men  who  down  in  their  hearts  have  got  one  in¬ 
tention  and  that  is  to  do  right,  and  that  is  the  thought  that  I 
would  bring  over  to  you  men  as  we  come  together  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged. 


J.  H.  McLAURIN 


I  want  here  to  refer  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  moves  made  in  the  industry  with  which  you  and  I  are 
related  and  that  is  the  Trade  Practice  Conference  that  took 
place  in  this  city  on  October  24th,  and  out  of  which  grew  the 
resolutions  that  were  prepared  carefully  by  all  branches  of  the 
trade.  I  regret,  however,  that  the  National  Chain  Store  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  not  at  that  time  in  a  position  to  be  associated  with 
this  body  of  men  in  the  adoption  of  those  resolutions,  but  I  will 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Chain 
Store  Association  itself,  will  also  come  in  and  take  part  and 
become  a  part  of  this  movement.  Those  resolutions  that  we 
adopted  to  my  mind  express  on  behalf  of  American  business  a 
broad  condemnation  of  evil  practices  that  were  gnawing  at  the 
very  vitals  of  the  food  business  of  this  country,  that  were  dis¬ 
turbing  the  minds  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  that  line 
of  busines  and  that  were  a  constant  menace  to  the  progress  and 
development  and  successful  conduct  of  the  food  industry  of  this 
country.  The  men  engaged  in  this  industry  came  together  and 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  business,  Mr. 
President,  sat  around  a  table  with  these  resolutions  presented 
from  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  and  as  one  harmonious 
body  they  were  able  to  appead  before  the  Commissioner  on  the 
platform  and  say  to  him,  “Here  are  the  resolution  and  we  move 
their  adoption,”  and  they  were  adopted.  Now  today  we  have 
this  commitment  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which  to 
a  very  great  extent  at  least  endorses  those  resolutions  certainly 
in  the  spirit,  if  not  all  of  them  in  the  letter,  as  adopted  by  the 
trade. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  realize  the  vast  significance  of  this 
action  that  has  now  been  taken  by  a  branch  of  the  government 
in  condemning  as  unfair  trade  methods,  unfair  trade  practices, 
those  things  that  .have  caused  distress  and  grief  to  every  man 


in  this  room,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  those  men  who 
are  related  to  our  work  who  are  not  here. 

I  say  to  you  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  you  and  me  to 
take  courage  and  go  forward.  We  have  taken  a  new  step,  a 
higher  step  in  American  business.  We  have  come  together 
where  we  can  sit  around  a  table  as  canners  and  distributors,  as 
retail  distributors,  as  chain  store  distributors,  each  being  de¬ 
sirous  to  be  fair  and  honorable,  the  one  to  the  other.  We  can 
now  iron  out  our  differences  and  the  consuming  public  of  Amer¬ 
ica  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed  when  it  has  been  done  because 
anything  less  than  that,  anything  that  would  tend  to  retard 
the  economic  distribution  of  America’s  food  is  a  direct  blow  to 
the  consumer  of  America. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  there  is  a  responsibility,  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility,  resting  upon  not  merely  the  officers  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  but  the  membership  of  these  organizations  and  the  men 
who  have  through  their  election  brought  themselves  to  become 
the  producers,  the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  America’s 
food.  I  remind  you  that  there  is  a  responsibility  which  you  and 
I  cannot  escape  whether  we  would  or  not  to  the  consumers  of 
this  country,  and  it  is  for  you  and  for  me  to  support  any  move¬ 
ment  that  will  mean  more  successful  distribution  of  America’s 
food.  I  leave  with  you  this  thought,  that  the  food  industry  of 
this  country  regardless  of  what  some  may  say,  regardless  of 
what  some  sensational  writers  in  the  press  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  may  say,  may  undertake  to  impress  upon  the  American 
public,  the  food  industry  of  this  country  is  all  right.  The  men 
behind  the  food  industry  of  this  country  are  upright,  outstand¬ 
ing,  good,  fair-minded  American  citizens  who  are  desirous  of 
carryinj:^  on  this  good  work,  who  are  purposing  today  to  carry 
forward  this  work. 

We  are  going  forward,  the  sun  is  rising,  the  industry  is  im¬ 
proving  and  if  I  may  presume  to  hazard  a  prophecy,  not  as  an 
oracle  but  as  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  business  life  of  this 
country  for  thirty-five  years  in  this  food  industry,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  for  one  moment  to  stand  before  an  American  audience  and 
predict  that  the  year  1929  holds  an  improvement  for  all  lines 
of  the  food  industry  of  this  country.  We  are  going  forward  as 
never  before  and  are  going  forward  with  more  confidence  in 
one  another,  with  less  suspicion  one  of  another,  and  with  the 
recognition  and  understanding  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  We  are  not  going  to  stand  before  the  American  public  and 
apologize  for  the  fact  that  we  are  making  a  profit  through  ren¬ 
dering  the  service  that  we  are  rendering.  We  all  realize  that 
any  business  cannot  hope  to  stand  that  does  not  in  addition  to 
its  overhead  costs,  exact  of  those  to  whom  they  are  rendering 
service  a  reasonable  compensation  for  that  service,  and  it  is  upon 
that  basis  that  I  believe  the  wholesale  distributors  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  going  forward  during  the  year  1929,  doing  business 
honestly,  one  with  another,  and  it  is  with  that  thought  and  that 
outlook,  that  vision  that  I  am  entering  upon  the  year  1929  with 
great  hope  and  with  great  confidence. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and  your  splendid  organi¬ 
zation  on  this  annual  gathering.  I  know  of  nothing  that  means 
more,  not  merely  for  trade  organization  work,  but  for  the  citi¬ 
zenship  of  this  splendid  nation  that  we  love,  than  these  great 
gatherings  of  men  when  they  come  together  and  look  one  another 
in  the  face  and  touch  shoulders  and  cross  hands,  where  hearts 
are  touching  hearts  and  men  made  by  the  same  God  are  realizing 
that  our  interests  are  not  separable,  that  they  are  not  divisible, 
that  you  and  I  are  our  brother’s  keeper,  that  the  work  that  we 
have  done  is  a  work  in  which  we  can  have  pride,  that  there  has 
been  no  mean,  selfish  action  that  has  reflected  upon  our  com¬ 
petitors,  our  fellow  man,  that  has  made  the  journey  he  is  taking 
more  tiresome  and  grievous  and  harder,  that  has  made  his  bur¬ 
den  heavier  instead  of  lighter.  That  is  the  lesson  that  these 
great  gatherings  are  teaching  you  and  me  today.  We  come  to¬ 
gether  and  we  realize  more  and  more  that  we  are  doing  our 
business  upon  a  high  plan.  As  was  suggested  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  opening  of  this  meeting,  the  fine  things  and  the 
splendid  things  and  the  worthwhile  things  of  life  ought  to  be 
taken  into  our  business,  that  there  may  be  the  development  of 
finer  and  better  business  careers,  and  that  we  may  be  not 
merely  more  successful  in  making  money,  not  making  ourselves 
much  more  successful  in  that  regard  but  making  us  better  hus¬ 
bands  and  fathers  and  merchants  and  letter  citizens,  men  better 
prepared  to  go  forward  and  carry  on  with  credit  to  ourselves  and 
with  honor  and  benefit  to  the  country  and  to  the  great  industry 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  We  thank  you  Mr.  McLaurin,  and  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  what  you  have  had  to  say  to  us  today. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  a  representative  of  a 
verv  important  channel  of  distribution,  the  first  vice-president 
of  the  National  Chain  Store  Association,  Mr.  F.  H.  Massman. 
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Chain  Store  History  —  Facts  and  Effect 

By  F.  H.  Massman,  Vice-President 
National  Tea  Company 


IN  the  early  days  of  chain  store  distribution — I  am  now  speak¬ 
ing  of  its  experimental  and  introductory  days  of  1905  to 
1915 — no  one  paid  very  much  attention  to  the  various  revo¬ 
lutionary  effects  its  expansion  would  bring  about.  A  few  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  stop  its  advancement 
and  did  succeed  for  a  time  to  cause  some  producers  to  refuse  to 
sell  to  chain  store  organizations  direct.  Later  developments 
indicate  clearly  that  these  wholesalers  would  have  done  better  to 
meet  the  situation  studiously  and  put  their  own  houses  in  order 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  evolution  of  economical 
distribution.  When  a  movement  is  advantageous  to  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  masses  as  well  as  the  classes,  the  inconvenience  or 
even  the  disadvantage  of  a  small  minority  who  has  made  no 
effort  to  meet  the  economical  methods  of  competitive  distribu¬ 
tion  will  not  and  should  not  prevail  against  it. 

ENDLESS  CHAIN  OF  ADVANTAGES— Deep  thinking,  un¬ 
biased  men  and  women,  whether  leaders  in  the  business  or  finan¬ 
cial  circles,  outstanding  in  farm  or  labor  organizations,  eco¬ 
nomists  in  our  government  or  universities,  officials  of  civic 
bodies  and  clubs,  or  otherwise  active,  give  credit  to  chain  store 
methods  of  distribution,  not  only  for  the  direct  saving  to  the 
consumer  but  for  the  effect  of  these  savings  on  the  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people. 

The  savings  in  chain  store  methods  of  distribution  on  the 
necessities  of  life  passed  on  to  the  American  family  enable  it  to 
invest  in  the  better  things  in  life  which  in  turn  creates  more 
business  and  more  work  in  other  fields. 

SUCCESS  BRINGS  JEALOUS  ANTAGONISTS— With  the 
advantages  which  are  offered  by  the  chain  stores  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  becoming  more  and  more  known,  the  chain  store  method 
of  distribution  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  especially  during  the 
thirteen  years  just  past  and  naturally  the  re-actionaries  In  the 
distribution  field  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  sought  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  enlisting  the  help  of  certain  politicians,  publications 
and  other  in  their  very  inconsistent  fight.  This  has  resulted  in 
numerous  ridiculous  charges  against  chain  stores  being  made 
before  civic  bodies,  clubs,  business  men’s  associations,  community 
meetings,  whose  members,  because  of  their  not  being  familiar 
with  all  the  facts,  sometimes  repeated  the  charges  to  others. 
For  the  same  reason  some  publications,  mostly  local,  have 
printed  them.  Many  found  their  way  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  where,  of  course,  they  will  be  investigated  and  found 
wanting.  Their  efforts  in  the  various  state  and  national  legis¬ 
latures  have  resulted  in  a  flock  of  unconstitutional  laws  being 
placed  on  the  statute  books. 

In  the  meantime,  the  various  chain  store  organizations  which 
conducted  their  business  properly  had  nothing  to  fear,  minded 
their  own  business  and  grew  bigger  each  year. 

CHAIN  STORES  ORGANIZE— With  the  increased  appear¬ 
ance  of  insidious,  unfair  though  ridiculous  propaganda,  the 
chain  store  comr-anies  last  October  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  organized 
the  National  Chain  Store  Association.  This  Association  now 
represents  an  extraordinary  large  per  cent  of  the  chain  store 
business  of  the  country  and  very  recently  strengthened  its  active 
personnel  so  that  they  will  be  in  splendid  position  to  correct 
these  unfair  statements  and  charges  by  countering  them  by  facts 
and  truths,  and  when  the  American  people  are  given  both  sides 
of  a  story,  they  quickly  and  correctly  decide  which  is  in  the 
right. 

INCON.SISTENT  PROPAGANDA— I  will  give  you  a  few  of 
the  charges  often  repeated;  especially  in  the  smaller  towns  iT 
the  middle-western  states,  and  then  endeavor  to  set  forth  the 
true  picture. 

Charge  No.  1 — Money  spent  in  chain  stores  is  sent  out  of  town 
to  the  company’s  main  office  to  the  detriment  of  the  citizens  of 
the  community,  patronizing  the  branch  store. 

Fact  No.  1 — The  so-called  independent  merchant  must  pav 
for  the  merchandise  to  the  producer  wherever  he  may  be.  If 
he  deals  with  a  local  jobber,  his  money  finds  its  way  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  through  the  jobber  but  the  money  leaves  town,  the  same 
as  the  chain  store  receipts  leave  town.  Now,  let  us  see  another 
side;  it  is  acknowledged  within  the  grocery  trade  where  they 
will  admit  facts,  that  the  chain  store  grocer’s  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  are  at  least  thirteen  per  cent  lower  than  the  average  price 
of  the  so-called  independent  grocer.  If  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  we  admit  that  all  of  the  net  profit  of  the  chain  store 
amounting  to  two  and  one-half  or  three  per  cent  goes  to  the  home 
office  and  stays  there,  though,  of  course,  it  doesn’t,  this  still 
would  leave  on  every  thousand  dollars  spents  in  chain  stores  a 
saving  of  ten  per  cent  or  $100  in  the  consumer’s  pocket  of  the 
community,  to  do  with  what  he  wishes.  Whether  the  consumer 


spends  this  $100  for  addition  comforts  of  life,  semi-luxury, 
amusement,  etc.,  thus  elevating  the  standard  of  American  living, 
or  deposits  it  in  a  savings  account  and  then  invests  in  a  home 
or  securities,  the  saving  thus  created  by  the  chain  store  through 
its  economical  distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life  has  not  only 
helped  the  particular  consumer  patronizing  the  chain  store  but 
also  the  producer  and  distributor  of  the  semi-luxury  purchased, 
the  amusement  house  proprietor,  the  banker,  the  builder,  and 
last  but  not  least  has  given  employment  all  along  the  line. 

Charge  No.  2 — Chain  stores  will  create  a  nation  of  clerks, 
diminish  initiative,  pay  lower  wages,  decrease  opportunity  for 
young  men  and  women  in  the  business  world. 

Fact  No.  2 — Picture  for  yourself  the  cracker  barrel  grocer  of 
the  past,  or  the  shoe  salesman  grocer  of  more  recent  date  who, 
after  a  number  of  years  on  the  road,  has  saved  a  little  money, 
got  married  and  went  into  the  grocery  business,  with  his  crude 
method  of  merchandising,  and  if  any  of  you  ever  worked  in  a 
grocery  store,  you  will  know  how  little  pay  you  received  for  ex¬ 
treme  long  hours  of  hard  labor  and  how  little  you  really  learn 
from  this  unintelligent  merchant.  And  that  type  has  always 
been  in  the  majority.  The  few  thoroughly  capable  service  mer¬ 
chants  were  the  exception  and  for  the  most  part  are  still  suc¬ 
cessfully  operating. 


FRANK  E.  GORRELL 
Secretary 

The  young  man  or  woman  entering  the  employment  of  a  well 
managed  chain  store  company  with  its  program  of  education 
and  its  experts  in  charge  of  all  departments,  gets  more  real  gro¬ 
cery  knowledge  in  six  months  than  he  could  ever  learn  in  the 
employ  of  some  of  the  above  mentioned  proprietors  of  grocery 
stores.  Furthermore,  that  percentage  of  employees  having  a 
real  ambition  to  advance  themselves  will  find  that  opportunity 
at  every  turn,  for  the  chain  store  executives  will  tell  you  there 
is  always  need  for  that  class  at  the  top  where  by  proper  applica¬ 
tion,  they  can  rise  to  almost  any  height.  That  this  it  not  idle 
talk  can  be  proven  by  those  that  are  found  there  now  and  who 
started  at  the  bottom.  Again  the  individual  branch  of  a  chain 
of  stores  requires  the  best  help  available  and  must  pay  its  price 
in  competition  with  other  employers  of  the  community  in  order 
to  get  them. 

Charge  No,  3 — Chain  stores  do  not  own  their  own  property 
or  nay  taxes. 

Fact  No.  3 — Many  of  them  do  own  their  own  property  and 
if  they  don’t  they  pay  their  rent  regularly,  which  enables  the 
owner  to  pay  taxes;  besides  this,  personal  property  tax  and 
other  assessments  are  certainly  paid  by  them.  Then,  too,  their 
managers  and  employees  very  often  own  property  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Charge  No.  4 — Chain  stores  do  not  contribute  to  community 
funds,  church  funds,  civic  organizations,  and  welfare  work. 

Fact  No.  4 — If  people  making  such  charges  had  to  foot  the 
bill  for  the  contributions  made  by  a  chain  store  organization 
to  any  and  all  worthy  organized  undertakings  above  referred 
to,  they  would  stop  talking  at  once.  While  there  may  be  a  few 
chain  store  organizations  who  do  not  do  their  duty  alor"  this 
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line,  there  are  also  many  individual  merchants  who  fail  to  meet  tions  to  the  end  that  the  canned  foods  produced  are  also  con- 
their  obligations  in  connection  therewith.  sumed. 

There  are  numerous  other  charges  made  against  the  chain  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  several  other  ways 
store  but  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  any  more  here,  in  which  chain  store  methods  of  distribution  aid  the  canning 
except  to  say  that  the  facts  appearing  against  these  additional  industry. 

charges  make  them  even  more  ridiculous.  Publicity  given  canned  foods  by  chain  store  organizations 

CANNERS’  PRODUCTS  DISTRIBUTION  VIA  CHAIN  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  canning  industry.  Practically  every 
STORES — Not  all  canners  will  agree  that  chain  store  methods  advertisement  of  chain  stores  appearing  in  the  daily  press  con- 
of  distribution  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  canning  industry,  tain  not  only  one  but  numerous  canned  foods  items.  This  is 
but  those  who  don’t  will  be  found  to  have  been  opposed  to  chain  also  true  of  the  millions  of  circulars  distributed  in  the  vicinity 
stores  from  the  beginning  or  been  influenced  with  propaganda  of  individual  units  of  the  chain  store.  Chain  stores  as  a  rule 
and  have  never  made  any  real  attempt  to  co-operate  with  them  also  give  more  prominence  to  canned  foods  in  their  window  and 
and  therefore  belong  to  the  reactionary  class.  Those  canners  counter  displays  than  is  usually  found  in  other  grocery  stores, 
who  have  co-operated  with  the  chain  store  distributors  will  Volume  sales  should  reduce  your  selling  cost,  labeling,  pack- 
agree  with  me  that  they  have  been  for  at  least  ten  years  and  ing,  and  shipping  expense. 

continue  to  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  canning  industry  There  are  many  others,  but  time  will  not  permit  going  into 
in  many  ways,  for  instance,  in  bringing  into  consumption  the  all  of  them. 

large  surplus  accumulation  due  to  over-production  from  time  to  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  have  given  you  a  clearer  conception  of 
time.  I  might  here  refer  to  a  few  speciflc  instances:  the  the  chain  stores’  part  in  the  distribution  of  canned  foods  and 
twenty-million-case  pack  of  peas  in  1924;  the  twenty-million-  have  brought  home  the  fact  that  they  are  not  as  bad  as  some 
case  pack  of  tomatoes  in  1925;  and  in  1926,  the  twenty-one-  people  would  like  to  make  them.  In  fact,  I  have  endeavored  to 
million-case  pack  of  fruits  and  two-and-one-half-million-case  prove  that  the  economical  method  of  chain  store  distribution  is 
pack  of  asparagus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chain  stores’  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  consuming  public  but  has  its 
extraordinary  assistance  dates  back  to  the  overflow  period  of  advantages  to  manufacture,  labor,  merchants  and  business  in 


1919  and  1920,  when  the  sudden  close  of  the  great  war  in  the 
fall  of  1918  left  canners  and  distributors  with  large  stocks  of 
nearly  every  commodity  at  extraordinary  high  costs  with  no 
buying  power.  The  chain  stores  took  their  losses  and  reduced 
their  prices  to  the  consumer,  thereby  moving  tremendous  quan¬ 
tities  of  distressed  merchandise  to  help  put  the  industry  in 
a  stable  condition. 

PRICE  AND  QUALITY  INCREASE  CONSUMPTION— The 
canning  industry  needs  greater  consumption  for  its  ever-increas¬ 
ing  production.  Numerous  large  distribution  profits  added  to 
the  cost  before  the  consumer’s  price  is  made  does  not  help 
consumption. 

This  subject  is  so  important  that  I  desire  to  elaborate  a  little 
on  it.  First,  I  want  to  say  that  much  of  the  lower  grades  of 
commodities  now  being  packed  should  never  be  permitted  inside 
of  a  can.  No  other  one  thing  has  been  more  detrimental  to  the 
canning  interest  than  the  poor  quality  of  tomatoes,  peas,  corn 
or  other  low  grade  products  of  the  field,  orchards  or  streams. 
Regardless  of  how  low  the  price,  even  when  sold  at  two  for 
fifteen  cents  or  three  for  a  quarter  leaders,  the  consumer,  after 
serving  them  on  the  table,  finds  they  are  not  eaten  but  go  back 
to  the  kitchen  to  be  dumped  into  the  garbage,  feels  she  has  not 
only  thrown  away  the  cost  of  the  article  but  also  the  other 
ingredients  added.  This  is  bad  enough  when  the  chain  store 
that  is  merchandising  on  price  basis  only  has  sold  it  at  a  low 
price,  but  very  much  worse  when  the  old  costly  method  of 
distribution  has  made  it  necessary  to  add  considerable  to  the 
selling  price.  The  consumer  buying  such  junk  first  condemns 
canned  food;  second,  blames  the  merchant  handling  it;  and, 
third,  proceeds  to  condemn  both  to  her  neighbor. 

Now  in  discussing  worth-while  canned  products,  let  us  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  question  of  what  price  has  to  do  with 
volume  consumed.  A  family  can  sustain  itself  if  necessary  on 
potatoes,  bread,  beans,  milk,  soup,  cheap  cuts  of  meats,  and 
other  staples.  When  its  income  permits,  however,  it  seeks  the 
more  palatable  foods.  No  matter  what  their  strata,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  families  are  always  in  a  position  financially  where 
they  must  watch  their  expenditures  and  know  what  they  can 
afford  to  pay  for  any  specific  commodity. 

Chain  store  buyers  know  from  their  close  point  of  contact 
with  the  consumer  in  their  respective  markets  at  what  price 
merchandise  will  move  freely  into  consumption.  Any  deviation 
from  this  consumer-fixed-selling-price  retards  or  increases  the 
sale  of  that  commodity  in  direct  ratio  to  the  cents  per  unit  that 
the  price  is  raised  or  lowered.  Chain  stores,  therefore,  strive 
to  buy  on  a  basis  that  will  make  popular  prices  possible.  This 
accounts  for  chains  urging  canners  to  hold  prices  down  so  that 
for  the  good  of  all  concerned  each  season’s  pack  may  be  kept 
moving  continuously  through  the  consuming  channels  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

Whenever  high  prices  prevail,  this  freedom  of  movement  is 
halted  and  as  the  on-coming  season  of  production  draws  closer 
and  closer,  anxiety  is  prevalent  in  regards  to  the  carry-over 
that  must  necessarily  overlap  the  new  pack.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  weak  holders  become  panicky,  dumping  their  surplus 
and  causing  a  demoralized  condition  by  which  everyone  suffers 
needless  losses  that  could  have  been  prevented  had  the  goods 
been  marketed  in  a  more  orderly  manner  at  reasonable  prices 
throughout  the  previous  year. 

I  am  stressing  this  subject  of  price  because  many  canners  are 
under  the  impression  that  chains  are  only  interested  in  hammer¬ 
ing  prices  down,  while  in  reality  they  seek  to  co-operate  with 
the  canner  and  lend  their  advantageous  distribution  organiza- 


other  lines,  the  community  in  which  the  chain  store  is  operated, 
and,  last,  but  not  least,  the  great  canning  industry;  and  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  only  a  small  degree,  I  feel  well  repaid  for 
coming  here  today.  I  bespeak  for  the  grocery  chain  store  in¬ 
dustry,  your  whole-hearted  co-operation  in  the  future.  I 
thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  The  president’s  address  has  been 
printed  together  with  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and  the  treas¬ 
urer.  The  secretary’s  report  is  a  very  complete  resume  of  the 
year’s  work  and  the  treasurer’s  report  gives  us  the  financial 
statement  and  may  I  appeal  to  you  members  to  read  carefully 
the  reports  as  they  have  been  printed. 


Address  of  President  Ben  C.  Nott 


TWENTY-TWO  years  ago  a  small  group  of  men  engaged  in 
the  canning  industry  met  and  organized  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association.  To  these  men,  for  their  vision,  determina¬ 
tion  and  perseverance,  every  canner,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not, 
will  be  everlastingly  indebted.  The  purposes  of  the  founders  were 
clearly  defined  and  foremost  in  their  creative  plans  were  ways 
and  means  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  food-stuffs  conserved 
by  canning,  as  a  safeguard  to  the  consuming  public. 

From  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Law,  enacted  in  1906,  to  the 
latest  measure  affecting  food  products,  introduced  in  the  present 
Congress,  we  have  consistently  endorsed  Federal  and  State  pure 
food  legislation  with  rigid  enforcement,  as  a  means  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  public  at  large. 

If  our  Association  had  been  organized  and  administered 
along  purely  selfish  lines,  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  would 
not  be  the  strong  and  virile  institution  that  we  are  today. 

Among  the  very  first  of  all  industries  to  establish  research 
laboratories,  we  have  grown  until  now  expenditures  in  our  own 
laboratories  and  grants  for  university  research  exceed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually.  We  are  happy  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  constant  appreciation  and  indebtedness  to  vari¬ 
ous  universities,  federal  and  state  departments,  allied  industries, 
and  other  agencies  for  their  helpful  cooperation  in  research  work. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  major  activities  for  the  year  1928.  I  am  pre¬ 
senting  in  the  balance  of  my  report  a  summary  of  the  general 
policies  and  some  of  the  important  classes  of  service  which  the 
Association  has  been  performing  for  its  members  in  recent  years. 
From  the  number  and  the  importance  of  inquiries  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  all  clases  of  people,  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  a  demand  and  a  definite  need  for  this 
brief  summary  of  the  Association’s  policies,  activities  and  ac¬ 
complishments. 

My  good  friend.  Royal  F.  Clark,  President  of  this  Association, 
in  1924,  presented,  in  his  address  to  the  1925  Cincinnati  Conven¬ 
tion,  a  striking  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  work  of  the 
Association.  Four  years  have  passed  since  then.  The  canning 
industry  and  its  national  organization  have  rnade  notable  prog¬ 
ress  along  many  lines  during  that  time  and  it  seems  appropri¬ 
ate  that  I  should  again  call  attention  to  some  of  the  service  and 
advantages  which  canners  receive  from  Association  member¬ 
ship,  and  show  why  every  canner  who  has  the  interests  of  his 
business  at  heart  should  give  the  Association  his  support. 

The  National  Canners  Association  is  recognized  both  in  offi¬ 
cial  and  in  trade  circles  as  the  authoritative  representative  of 
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the  canning  industry.  This  position,  won  by  years  of  construc¬ 
tive  work,  insures  full  recognition  of  the  views  it  expresses, 
and  complete  confidence  in  the  activities  it  undertakes  on  behalf 
of  the  industry  and  its  individual  members. 

Service  provided  by  the  National  Canners  Association  covers 
every  activity  of  the  canner  except  the  actual  purchase  of  his 
materials,  and  the  sale  of  his  product.  This  service  follows  the 
products  through  the  various  stages  of  their  distribution  to  the 
consumer. 

My  close  touch  with  the  general  offices  and  laboratories  at 
Washington,  and  with  our  branch  laboratories,  has  been  unique 
and  a  most  gratifying  experience.  We  are  more  fortunate  than 
perhaps  most  of  us  appreciate,  in  the  exceptionally  high  quality 
of  the  men  and  women,  the  executives  and  scientists,  who  ad¬ 
minister  the  voluminous  and  intricate  affairs  of  the  Association. 

The  effective  teamwork  within  the  executive  organization  and 
among  the  entire  membership,  and  the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation 
between  our  Association  and  the  many  allied  industries,  public 
institutions  and  others,  is  a  brilliant  tribute,  more  profound  than 
mere  words,  to  the  leadership  of  that  man,  who,  from  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  has  blazed  the  trail, 
paved  the  way,  and  in  his  modest  fashion,  achieved  the  goal — 
our  Executive  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Gorrell. 

Gradually,  during  the  last  score  years,  we  have  lifted  canned 
foods  from  the  position  of  being  chiefly  an  emergency  ration. 
Doubt  has  been  removed.  The  consuming  public  has  increasing 
confidence  in  commercially  canned  foods. 

The  biggest  job  directly  ahead  of  us,  as  individuals  and  as  an 
association,  is  to  foster  this  confidence  by  a  broad  and  construc¬ 
tive  program  of  consumer-education;  naturally,  coupled  with 
this,  we  must  pursue  our  research  and  our  experiments  with  in¬ 
creasing  vigor  in  order  that  we  may  continually  improve  the 
quality  of  the  food  products,  which  we  conserve  for  the  con¬ 
venience,  the  economy  and  security  of  the  consuming  public. 

THE  TARIFF 

During  the  past  year  the  Association,  with  the  cooperation 
of  state  and  local  associations,  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  completed  its  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission 
for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  canned  tomatoes  and  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  present  duty  on  tomato  paste.  The  General  Coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Association  handled  this  case  for  the  tomato  canning 
industry  at  the  public  hearing  held  by  the  Commission  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  filed  a  brief  with  the  Commission  on  the  subject. 
While  the  decision  of  the  Commission  has  not  yet  been  an¬ 
nounced,  we  hope  for  a  favorable  one,  in  view  of  the  serious 
competition  of  Italian  products  with  our  domestic  canned  toma¬ 
toes  and  tomato  paste. 

Tariff  Revision  is  a  very  live  subject  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  now 
holding  hearings  on  the  subject.  The  Committee  has  set  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  25  and  28  for  hearings  on  the  tariff  schedule  covering 
most  canned  foods  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  State  Associa¬ 
tions,  the  Association  is  preparing  a  brief,  requesting  whatever 
measure  of  protection  for  various  canned  foods  has  been  decided 
to  be  necessary  at  a  conference  of  canners  which  was  held  here 
last  week.  This  has  involved  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  on 
short  notice,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  State  Associa¬ 
tions  and  others  for  furnishing  the  fundamental  statistics  and 
information  needed  in  preparing  the  brief. 

At  the  request  of  members  who  are  canning  pimientos,  the 
Association  has  cooperated  with  the  Government  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  endeavoring  to  secure  a  favorable  decision  from  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Court  in  cases  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  present 
tariff  on  that  product. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  first  year’s  work  of  the  Home  Economics  Bureau  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  has  demonstrated  not  only  that 
the  plan  for  this  service  is  sound,  but  that  the  work  is  of  direct 
and  practical  value  to  the  industry.  Through  its  years  of  re¬ 
search  the  Association  has  developed  a  large  fund  of  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  to  both  the  canners  and  canned  foods  users,  but 
there  was  lacking  a  medium  through  which  this  information 
might  be  interpreted  to  those  most  interested  in  its  results,  par¬ 
ticularly  teachers  and  workers  in  the  field  of  home  economics. 

During  the  past  year  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  who  had 
previously  had  long  experience  in  home  economics  work,  has 
utilized  every  opportunity  both  to  get  first-hand  information 
about  the  canning  industry,  and  to  broaden  her  contact  with 
home  economics  instructors  and  with  workers  in  this  field.  From 
these  contacts  has  resulted  a  greater  interest  in  the  canners’ 
part  in  what  needs  to  be  done  to  meet  the  consumers’  wishes, 
and  a  wider,  keener  interest  among  educational  institutions  and 
their  teaching  staffs  in  the  research  work  the  Association  has 
done  and  is  doing.  There  has  been  a  constantly  growing  demand 
for  the  Association’s  publications,  and  a  steadily  increasing 


number  of  invitations  for  addresses  before  home  economics  stu¬ 
dents  and  other  professional  groups. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  of  this  work  is  that  the  con¬ 
tacts  thus  established  provide  additional  mediums  through 
which  information  about  the  canning  industry,  its  research  work 
and  its  products  is  distributed  to  the  future  home  makers  and 
food  buyers  of  the  country. 

The  industry  must  build  not  only  for  today  but  for  tomorrow, 
and  the  work  accomplished  through  the  Home  Economics  Bureau 
looks  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present. 

INFORMATION  LETTER 

The  Association  published  a  weekly  bulletin  containing  up-to- 
date  information  on  matters  of  interest  to  canners,  including 
rulings  of  food  and  drug  officials,  crop  and  marketing  statistics, 
reports  on  business  conditions,  status  of  legislation  pending  in 
Congress,  reviews  of  publication  on  canners’ .  proWems  and 
other  items,  available  from  both  official  and  private  sources, 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  canners. 


E.  B.  COSGROVE 

Presidert  t 

National  Canners  .Association 

This  weekly  bulletin  or  information  letter  does  not  supplant 
the  regular  bulletins  of  the  Association,  but  is  intended  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  more  frequent  and  up-to-date  means  of  communication 
with  its  members. 

It  has  proven  to  be  a  very  popular  feature  of  Association 
service  and  sufficient  copies  are  mailed  to  each  member  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  individual  needs. 

SPECIAL  BULLETINS 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  great  demand  for  scientific  and 
popular  information  on  canning  and  canned  foods  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Association’s  Home  Economics  Bureau. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  and  steady  demand  for  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  popular  bulletins  on  canning  and  canned  foods,  and 
the  Association  has  just  added  to  this  series  a  bulletin  on  Canned 
Salmon,  so  that  this  series  now  includes: 

Canned  Fruits — Bulletin  No.  96- A. 

Canned  Tomatoes — Bulletin  No.  97- A. 

Canned  Peas — Bulletin  No.  99- A. 

Canned  Corn — Bulletin  No.  101-A. 

Canned  Salmon — Bulletin  No.  105-A. 

“The  Canning  of  Foods  and  gome  Tested  Recipes,”  Bulletin 
No.  100-A.  ' 

Two  recent  Association  bulletins  on  the  nutritive  value  of 
canned  foods,  one  of  which  was  published  last  year,  give  canners, 
teachers  and  housewives  answers  to  many  questions  regarding 
the  wholesomeness  of  canned  foods.  These  bulletins  are: 

Bulletin  95-A — “Nutritive  Value  of  Canned  Foods,”  “Should 
Canned  Food  Be  Kept  in  an  Open  Can?”  and  “What 
Eminent  Men  Say  About  Canned  Foods.” 

Bulletin  104-A — “Nutritional  Effects  of  Canned  Foods,”  and 
“Canned  Foods  in  the  Daily  Diet.” 

Nothing  has  served  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  professional  world,  as  well  as  to  the  consuming  public. 
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the  fact  that  the  canning  industry  is  now  on  a  scientific  basis 
more  than  Association  Bulletin  No.  103- A,  “Scientific  Research 
Applied  to  the  Canning  Industry.”  It  not  only  gives,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  scientific  progress  in  the  field  of  canning,  but 
shows  what  a  large  part  the  Association  has  played  in  that  prog¬ 
ress. 

LABORATORY  SERVICE 

Service  of  the  Association’s  laboratories  is  available  to  every 
member  in  solving  spoilage  problems.  This  is  done  through 
definitions  of  proper  cooks  or  processes,  or  in  event  serious 
spoilage  is  encountered,  through  actual  laboratory  work  at  the 
member’s  plant  with  a  view  to  locating  and  eliminating  the 
source  of  spoilage. 

Members  of  the  Association  are  also  entitled  to  the  service 
of  its  laboratories  in  finding  an  explanation  for  such  abnormali¬ 
ties  in  their  prpducts  as  discoloration,  either  of  the  contents  or 
the  container,  unusual  llavor,  or  abnormal  appearance.  Samples 
of  materials  used  in  canning,  such  as  sugar,  saltj  and  water,  are 
also  examined  for  members. 

The  Research  Laboratories  are  constantly  receiving  inquir¬ 
ies  from  members  of  the  Association  of  the  most  varied  nature. 
Often  these  inquiries  are  accompanied  by  samples  illustrating 
some  unusual  condition  which  the  canner  has  encountered,  and 
which  he  does  not  understand. 

The  experience  of  the  laboratories  and  their  research  work 
have  supplied  a  fund  of  information  which  now  enables  them  to 
make  definite  replies  to  the  great  majority  of  these  injuries  and 
give  the  information  i-equested. 

Both  individual  canners  and  the  industry  as  a  whole  have 
profited,  and  will  continue  to  profit,  from  the  fundamental  work 
done  by  the  Association’s  laboratories  on  canning  problems. 
Much  of  this  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  is  impracticable 
for  individual  canners  to  undertake  it.  When  they  bring  their 
individual  problems  to  the  Association,  many  canners  find  that 
a  solution  of  these  problems  has  already  been  reached  through 
the  laboratories’  research  work. 

SPOILAGE  CLAIMS — Service  of  the  laboratories  is  available, 
without  cost,  to  all  members  for  the  examination  of  products  on 
which  excessive  or  abnormal  spoilage  is  claimed  by  the  dis¬ 
tributor. 

The  results  of  this  work  in  the  past  have  been  eminently 
satisfactory.  In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  the  claims  were 
made  against  the  wrong  canners  or  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  goods  alleged  to  be  spoiled  were  in  good  state  of  preser¬ 
vation  and  suitable  for  sale.  In  other  cases  the  inspection  showed 
that  the  distributors’  claims  were  entirely  justified.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  however,  the  Association  was  able  to  determine  the 
cause  of  spoilage,  and  the  canners  have  greatly  appreciated  this 
service. 

FIELD  LABORATORY  WORK — During  this  year’s  canning 
season  the  Research  Laboratories  have  extended  the  scope  of 
their  bacteriological  field  surveys,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  find 
out  from  what  source  spoilage  organism  get  into  the  cannery, 
what  cannery  conditions  further  their  development  and  growth, 
and  how  they  can  be  eliminated  or  controlled. 

During  the  1926  and  1927  canning  season  the  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  field  crew  of  the  Washington  Laboratory  studied  and  found 
the  causes  leading  to  serious  spoilage  in  four  canneries.  In  each 
case  the  fundamental  defect  or  defects  in  operation  were  reme¬ 
died.  In  1928  a  truck  was  equipped  as  a  field  laboratory  and  with 
this  mobile  outfit  a  field  crew  of  five  men  devoted  their  entire 
time  during  the  pea  and  corn  packs  to  the  examination  of 
samples  from  member  canneries  in  three  large  canning  states 
(Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota).  In  something  more  than  three 
months  of  active  work,  tests  were  made  on  samples  from  well 
over  one  hundred  canning  factories. 

The  principal  object  of  this  work  is  to  apply  existing  knowl¬ 
edge  toward  the  prevention  of  spoilage  before  it  occurs. 

This  service,  in  fact,  not  only  gives  direct  and  practical  as¬ 
sistance  to  canners  who  may  experience  unusual  spoilage,  but 
in  most  instances  indicates  the  possibility  of  danger  before  such 
spoilage  actually  occurs.  ^ 

PROCESSING  METHODS — Research  work  carried  on  at 
four  leading  universities,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  financed  by  the  National  Canners  Association 
has  led  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  problem  of  botulism  and 
effective  means  for  overcoming  all  danger  in  connection  with 
the  canning  of  foods  have  been  worked  out. 

The  work  done  by  the  Association’s  research  laboratories  on 
processing  and  heat  penetration  is  invaluable  in  applying  to 
canning  practice  the  results  of  the  university  studies,  so  that 
safe  processes  have  been  worked  out  and  are  generally  applied  to 
all  commercially  canned  foods. 


RAW  PRODUCTS  PROBLEMS 

The  Raw  Products  Bureau,  since  its  inception,  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  clearing  house  for  agricultural  research  as  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  canners’  crops.  The  Raw  Products  Buread 
has  to  do  with  the  technical  production  questions  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  development  of  improved  varieties  of  canners’  crops, 
better  seed  supplies,  more  complete  protection  froom  insects 
and  plant  disease  pests,  studies  of  soils,  fertilizers,  plant  breed¬ 
ing  for  increased  yield  and  quality — these  and  related  lines 
of  investigation  with  a  wide  range  of  canners’  crops  constitute 
the  field  of  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Raw  Products. 

Through  its  Raw  Products  Bureau  the  Association  enlists 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  federal  and  state  agencies  in 
solving  problems  that  have  to  do  with  the  growing  of  raw  prod¬ 
ucts  for  canners.  In  addition  to  promoting  the  study  of  canners’ 
production  problems  by  such  agencies,  the  Raw  Products  Bureau 
is  able  in  many  cases  to  render  direct  service  to  members.  This 
service  is  in  the  form  of  information  on  improved  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  on  control  of  insects  and  plant  diseases,  on 
how  to  avoid  the  loss  which  follows  the  use  of  poor  seed,  and  on 
similar  questions  which  have  to  do  with  the  growing  of  the 
canners’  raw  products. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS 

In  the  investigation  of  consumer  complaints,  the  Association 
continues  to  furnish  invaluable  service  to  its  members  and 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole.  This  service  provides  lay  investiga¬ 
tors  who  can  be  assigned  without  delay  to  any  case  that  arises, 
competent  medical  men  who  can  be  assigned  to  any  cases  in¬ 
volving  claims  of  serious  illness  or  injury,  local  counsel  retained 
by  the  Association  in  the  three  cities  from  which  most  of  the 
complaints  are  received,  and  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Association’s  General  Counsel.  Most  of  these  complaints  come 
from  New  York,  Boston  and  Cleveland.  Many  of  them  belong  to 
the  so-called  ambulance  chasing  type. 

In  New  York  the  situation  regarding  damage  claims  became 
so  bad  that  the  courts  ordered  a  special  investigation  last  year. 
It  was  found  that  some  physicians  and  lawyers  were  making 
a  very  profitable  business  of  trumped-up  and  exaggerated 
claims.  Fines  and  jail  sentences  were  imposed  in  several  cases 
as  a  result  of  the  investigation,  while  a  number  of  those  brought 
before  the  Court  were  allowed  to  go  on  suspended  sentences. 
As  a  result,  there  was  considerable  improvement  in  the  New 
York  situation  for  a  time,  so  far  as  canned  food  cases  were 
concerned. 

The  Association  has  tried  through  the  Boston  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bar  Association  to  get  some  similar  action  taken  there, 
as  conditions  there  are  notorious.  The  situation  became  so  bad 
in  connection  with  automobile  accident  claims,  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  State  Attorney-General  were  urged  to  expose  such 
frauds  and  punish  the  offenders.  So  far  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  done,  but  Massachusetts  automobile  insurance  rates  have 
been  considerably  increased,  and  if  the  situation  continues  as 
bad  as  it  has  been,  the  public  will  probably  demand  that  some 
action  be  taken. 

In  the  meantime,  vigorous  defense  against  fraudulent  claims, 
and  thorough  investigation  of  claims  made  in  good  faith,  but 
without  real  foundation  in  fact,  constitute  the  industry’s  best 
safeguard.  Such  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  National  Association,  and  one  which  makes  a 
strong,  direct  appeal  to  canners  who  have  been  up  against  claims 
of  this  kind. 

The  only  case  which  this  Association  has  lost  in  court  since 
it  undertook  the  defense  of  unjustified  claims  for  its  members 
was  in  fact  a  legal  victory,  as  the  amount  of  damage  awarded 
by  the  jury  was  simply  nominal. 

The  large  amount  of  research  work,  relating  to  outbreaks  of 
illness  attributed  to  food,  in  recent  years  is  leading  to  a  more 
intelligent  and  careful  study  of  such  outbreaks,  and  is  enabling 
investigators  to  arrive  at  more  definite  conclusions.  The  investi¬ 
gations  which  have  been  undertaken  or  supported  by  this  As¬ 
sociation  during  the  past  fifteen  years  or  more  are  undoubtedly 
playing  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  this  improvement. 

The  value  of  scientific  investigation  of  such  outbreaks,  as 
compared  with  superficial  investigations  and  conclusions  based 
on  old  superstitions  or  prejudices,  is  being  fully  demonstrated. 
We  find  less  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  press  to  take  it 
for  granted  that,  if  canned  foods  were  used  at  any  meals  prior 
to  the  outbreak,  they  were  probably  the  cause  of  illness. 

FOOD  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 

Upon  request,  the  Association  investigates  cases  arising  under 
either  federal  or  state  laws,  and  examines  samples  for  the 
products  involved. 
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If  the  ruling  made  or  action  taken  by  food  officials  appears 
to  work  an  injustice  to  the  canner  or  the  industry  generally, 
the  Association  takes  the  matter  up  with  the  officials  and  asks 
that  it  be  reconsidered.  Advice  is  furnished,  if  necessary,  re¬ 
garding  the  defense  of  such  cases,  but  the  Association  will  not 
defend  any  seizure  or  prosecution  under  the  food  laws  when  its 
investigation  shows  that  the  canner  is  in  the  wrong. 

The  Association  is  also  prepared  to  serve  members  on  ques¬ 
tions  involving  proper  labelling  of  their  products. 

COST  ACCOUNTING 

A  proper  system  of  cost  accounting  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  all  lines  of  business,  and  canning  is  no  exception. 

A  canner  who  does  not  keep  account  of  his  costs,  not  only 
cannot  run  his  business  intelligently,  but  is  a  menace  to  all 
those  in  the  same  line  of  business,  because  he  does  not  know 
what  he  should  charge  for  his  products  to  insure  himself  a 
reasonable  profit. 

With  the  aid  of  a  special  committee,  the  Association  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  revised  system  of  cost  accounting  which  has  been 
published  in  bulletin  form  and  distributed  to  all  canners. 
CONTRACTS 

The  Association  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  working  out,  through  appropriate  committees  rep¬ 
resenting  all  parties  concerned,  a  standard  clause  for  pro  rata 
contracts,  and  in  preparing  a  revised  form  of  seed  contract. 

DIRECTORY  AND  MEMBERSHIP  LIST 
The  Association  issues  annually  a  directory  of  all  canners  in 
the  United  States,  which  gives  the  head  office  address,  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  plants  and  products  packed.  Copies  are  supplied  free 
to  all  members. 

In  addition,  the  Association  publishes  a  directory  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  which  is  furnished,  without  charge,  to  distributors  and 
others  interested. 

ASSOCIATION  WORK  TO  INCREASE  THE  CONSUMPTION 
OF  CANNED  FOODS 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  lack  of  uniformity  will  filitate 
against  the  increased  consumption  of  canned  foods.  In  an  early 
discussion  on  advertising  caniied  foods,  one  speaker  stated  that 
such  a  campaign  would  be  unsuccessful  if  the  consumer  was 
frequently  disappointed  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
contents  of  ditierent  cans  of  the  same  product.  The  suggestion 
was  made  at  one  of  these  discussions  that  the  industry  first 
established  a  laboratory  and  study  the  reasons  for  such  lack 
of  uniformity. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  individual  cans,  the  contents 
of  which  are  abnormal  in  color,  flavor,  or  appearance,  work  great 
detriment  to  the  industry.  All  progress  that  can  be  made,  there¬ 
fore,  to  reduce  the  number  of  such  abnormal  cans  must  neces¬ 
sarily  increase  the  general  consumption  of  canned  foods.  All 
progress  that  can  be  made  to  advance  the  quality  of  canned 
roods  must  have  the  same  result. 

Special  committees  of  the  Association  have  been  giving  this 
subject  serious  consideration,  and  the  plan  that  has  been  worked 
out  for  maintaining  a  more  uniform,  good  quality  in  canned 
foods,  which  will  create  consumer  confidence  and  form  the  basis 
for  extensive  advertising  of  canned  foods,  will  form  the  princi¬ 
pal  theme  of  the  general  session  of  the  Convention  Monday  after¬ 
noon  January  21st. 

NUTRITIVE  VALUE  AND  WHOLESOMENESS  OF 
CANNED  FOODS— Through  collaboration  with  institutions 
prominent  in  the  field  of  chemistry,  bacterioligy  and  physiology, 
the  Association  has  assisted  in  the  development  of  new  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  nutritive  value  and  wholesomeness  of  canned  foods. 

The  Association  laboratory  at  Seattle  has  also  conducted  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  food  value  of  the  five  species  of  sal¬ 
mon  and  of  steelhead  trout  from  the  five  principal  districts  where 
these  products  are  canned.  An  investigation  was  also  made  of 
their  iodine  content,  which  was  found  to  be  very  high,  indicating 
the  value  of  this  food  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  goiter. 

VITAMINS  IN  CANNED  FOODS— During  the  last  half  dozen 
years  an  extensive  study  of  vitamins  in  raw,  cooked  and  canned 
foods  has  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Physiological  Chem¬ 
istry  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  collaboration 
with  the  National  Canners  Association.  For  a  time  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  many  that  the  vitamins  in  foods  were  destroyed  by 
the  canning  process.  This  has  been  found  to  be  incorrect. 

The  simplest  and  most  comprehensive  statement  regarding 
the  nutritive  value  of  canned  foods  is  that  canned  foods  are 
simply  cooked  foods,  and  have  the  wholesomeness  and  nutritive 
value  of  the  freshly  cooked  food. 

CORRECTION  OF  MISSTATEMENTS— Individual  canners 
and  the  industry  as  a  whole  benefit  from  the  work  done  by  the 
Association  in  securing  correction  of  erroneous  or  misleading 


statements  about  canned  foods  that  appear  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  books. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  are  submitted  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  have  the  serious  consideration  of  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  : 

(1)  There  are  now  pending  in  congress  Senate  Bill  4,800  andj 
H.  R.  Bill  15,218,  being  in  substance  a  measure  proposing  to 
amend  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and,  in  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  requiring  more  informative  labeling  of  canned 
foods.  This  mrasure  should  have  the  united  support  of  this  As¬ 
sociation,  of  State  Associations  and  individual  canners. 

(2)  Tariff:  The  revision  of  the  tariff  now  before  Congress 
is  of  vital  concern  to  the  canning  industry.  Every  canner  and 
every  State  Association  should  be  prepared  to  render  service 
when  called  upon,  in  connection  with  tariff  revision  as  it  affects 
their  industry. 

(3)  Research:  Research  activities  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
the  field  on  both  raw  and  finished  products,  must  be  continued 
and  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  expand  our  work  along 
some  lines.  In  addition  to  the  work  in  our  own  laboratories,  I 
urge  that  State  Associations  and  individual  members  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  offered  by  their  respective  state  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges,  and  if  possible,  foster  an  even  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  with  these  institutions. 

(4)  Distribution  and  Consumer  Education:  Research  and  ex¬ 
pansion  in  these  fields  are  just  as  vital  as  in  production.  In¬ 
telligent  and  trust-worthy  educational  matter  must  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  consuming  public.  In  broadcasting  the 
merits  and  dependability  of  canned  foods,  every  statement  must 
be  founded  upon  scientific  fact. 

(5)  Publicity:  As  one  feature  of  collective  advertising, 
Uanned  Foods  Week  and  the  Quality  Canned  Foods  Campaign 
have  been  discontinued.  As  initial  ventures  they  were  each  a 
success,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  one  of  the  many  purposes 
they  served,  namely,  educating  countless  distributors  and  con¬ 
sumers  as  to  the  merits  of  our  products.  The  day  has  now  ar¬ 
rived  when  a  bigger,  broader  and  more  comprehensive  program 
should  be  developed.  This  is  an  urgent  matter  that  challenges  the 
serious  thought,  cooperation  and  support  of  every  member  of 
the  Association. 

(6)  Services:  As  a  member  of  the  Association  since  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  out  of  my  experiences  in  office  this  past  year,  I 
am  convinced  that  there  isn’t  a  single  canner  who  is  availing 
himself  of  all  of  the  services  that  the  Asociation  is  prepared 
and  anxious  to  render.  When  you  have  a  problem  affecting  your 
industry  from  any  angle,  take  it  up  with  the  Association  is  my 
concluding  suggestion. 

To  have  served  the  Association  the  past  year  has  been  a 
privilege  rich  in  experiences  which  I  shall  value  for  all  time. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  everyone  in,  and  connected  with  the  Association,  to  give 
a  hand  in  the  solution  of  problems  as  they  have  arisen. 

To  the  Association,  and  to  my  successor,  I  tender  my  whole¬ 
hearted  support,  and  if  at  any  time  I  can  be  of  service,  I  am 
at  your  command. 


Report  of  Secretary 


The  year  just  closing  has  been  an  important  one  for  the 
canning  industry,  and  the  National  Canners  Association  as 
well.  The  industry  has  been  called  upon  to  meet  many  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  situations  but,  as  a  whole,  is  in  better  shape 
than  for  some  years  previous. 

The  outspoken  desire  on  the  part  of  our  membership  for  ad¬ 
ditional  information,  as  was  indicated  at  the  May  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  has  been  partially  met  by  the  broaden¬ 
ing  of  topics  covered  in  the  Information  Letter,  so  as  to  include 
not  only  trade  information  concerning  canning,  but  the  related 
industries  as  well. 

There  is  every  prospect  that,  through  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  much 
more  information  that  will  be  useful  to  the  industry  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  than  heretofore.  The  Association  presented  a  request  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  inclusion  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  budget  of  an  additional  sum  of  money  to  be 
spent  for  the  purpose  of  getting  increased  information  for  the 
canning  industry.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  complied  with 
this  request  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget  substantially  ap¬ 
proved  the  item.  It  is  included  in  the  Agricultural  Bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  should  it  pass  the 
Senate  and  receive  the  President’s  approval,  it  will  become  a 
law.  Canners  may  then  expect  a  great  increase  in  the  amount 
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of  reliable  data,  which  the  Association  will  furnish  in  order  to 
keep  its  members  constantly  informed  on  crop  and  market 
conditions. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  industry  is  realizing  more 
and  more  the  importance  of  all  kinds  of  first  hand  information 
and  the  necessity  for  its  proper  interpretation. 

Coupled  with  this  is  the  progresive  action  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  on  August  7,  1928, 
when  it  unanimously  went  on  record  favoring  an  amendment  to 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  requiring  that  the  consumer  be  in¬ 
formed,  through  proper  labeling,  regarding  canned  foods  of 
poor  quality.  • 

Food  officials  have  long  ago  realized  that,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  product,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  frame  any  enforce¬ 
able  legislation  requiring  the  different  grades  on  the  label,  but 
we  are  assured  that  it  is  both  possible  and  practicable  to  de¬ 
fine  the  difference  between  good  and  poor  canned  products  and 
that  the  progressive  step  proposed  by  the  Association  was  most 
commendable.  That  this  effort  to  intelligently  inform  the  con¬ 
sumer  means  insured  consumer  good-will  goes  without  saying. 

A  bill  embodying  this  plan  was  prepared  by  the  Counsel  of 
the  Association  under  the  direction  of  an  Association  committee 
and  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  McNary  of 
Oregon  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  of  which  he  is  Chairman.  (Senate  Bill  No.  4800.)  It 
has  also  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Mapes  of  Michigan,  and  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture.  (H.  R.  No.  15218.)  This  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  will  require  practically  unanimous  support  to  be  passed 
at  the  present  short  session  of  Congress. 

President  Nott  in  his  address  comments  on  tariff  revision. 
The  Association  has  prepared  a  most  comprehensive  statistical 
review  of  the  canning  industry,  which  will  enable  Congress  to 
visualize  its  importance,  not  only  from  the  economic  viewpoint, 
but  on  account  of  the  large  market,  both  potential  and  actual, 
tliat  it  affords  the  farming  industry.  With  a  proper  protective 
tariff  on  canned  foods,  much  can  be  accomplished  in  helping  to 
stabilize  agriculture  and  enable  it  to  obtain  its  fair  share  of  the 
nation’s  prosperity.  The  canning  industry  also  does  much  to 
encourage  crop  diversification,  which  all  students  of  farm  condi¬ 
tions  so  earnestly  advocate. 

PRESIDENT  B.  C.  NOTT 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  general  policies  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  outlined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  chief  executive  as  each  day  brings  forth  its  problems.  A 
m.an  really  has  to  become  President  to  appreciate  what  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  doing  for  its  membership  and,  in  a  related  way,  for 
the  entire  industry.  It  has  been  said  that  if  each  canner  of  this 
country  should  give  a  year  to  the  Presidency,  support  of  the 
Association  would  be  unanimous. 

Mr.  Nott,  or  “Ben”  as  he  is  affectionately  known,  a  busy 
man,  has  given  fully  and  unselfishly  of  his  time  and  talents  to 
the  service  of  the  Association.  He  has  shown  vision,  foresight, 
and  the  ability  to  make  prompt  and  correct  decisions.  His  al¬ 
ready  large  acquaintance  has  broadened  by  his  year’s  expe¬ 
rience,  and,  to  a  man,  all  will  say  that  his  administration  has 
been  most  successful. 

DIRECTORS  AND  COMMITTEES 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  record  the  great 
service  that  has  been  rendered  the  Association  by  its  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  different  committees  during  the  past  year. 

There  have  been  two  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
both  of  which  were  well  attended,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  Directorate  is  scattered  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
members  have  found  time  in  their  busy  lives  to  give  their  very 
best  service  to  the  Association  and  their  co-operation  and  in¬ 
terest  deserves  special  credit  from  the  industry. 

A  number  of  the  committees  have  also  been  exceedingly  active 
during  the  past  year,  and  a  review  of  the  year’s  activities  will 
show  their  constructive  work.  In  all  truth,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  National  Canners  Association  is  specially  fortunate  in  its 
selection  of  the  men  who  year  after  year  guide  its  destinies. 

FINANCES 

The  report  of  the  auditing  company  on  the  Treasurer’s  books 
will  show  a  cash  balance  of  $15,856.13.  The  budget,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  antici¬ 
pated  a  decreased  income  for  1928,  which  was  caused  by  the 
smaller  packs  of  some  of  the  products  during  1927.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  dues  in  the  Association  are  based  on  a  per 
case  basis,  and  are  assessed  on  the  preceding  year’s  output. 
The  Board  found  it  necessary  to  require  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  1928  expenditures  and  a  budget  was  adopted  accordingly. 


The  budget  for  1928  totaled  $226,525.16.  This  did  not  in¬ 
clude  the  alterations  to  the  front  of  the  building  made  necessary 
because  of  a  law  passed  by  Congress  requiring  the  widening  of 
H  Street.  The  savings  on  the  budget  during  the  year  amount 
to  $12,960,93.  The  alteration  to  the  front  of  the  building  cost 
$6,043.41.  After  paying  this  out  of  the  other  savings  on  the 
budget,  there  is  still  to  the  credit  of  the  Association  a  budget 
saving  of  $6,917.52. 

The  Board  of  Directors  instructed  the  Treasurer  to  sell  the 
property  of  the  Association  at  3018  Dumbarton  Avenue  and, 
while  this  was  advertised  numerous  times  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  real  estate  agents,  it  was  impossible  to 
get  an  offer  which  was  comparable  to  what  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  felt  was  a  fair  price  for  the  property.  The  Association 
has  no  further  use  for  this  property  Wause  the  addition  to 
the  building  at  1739  H  Street  now  provides  all  storage  space 
required.  In  the  meantime  however,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
dispose  of  this  property,  the  proceeds  to  go  towards  paying  the 
cost  of  the  addition  to  the  office  building,  which  was  erected  in 
1927  and  paid  for  out  of  the  current  funds.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  that  the  Association  might  be  compelled  to  draw  on  its 
reserve  fund  of  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  al¬ 
terations  to  the  front  of  the  building,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
state  that  this  was  not  necessary. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINT  INVESTIGATIONS 

During  the  year  the  Association  has  investigated  348  con¬ 
sumer  complaints  which  is  45  more  than  in  1927.  The  number 
of  these  complaints  shows  a  gradual  increase  each  year.  Start¬ 
ing  with  1925  the  number  was  only  190. 

New  York  City  seems  to  be  the  hotbed  of  cases  of  this  kind, 
90  having  been  investigated  during  the  past  year.  Boston  is 
a  close  second  with  88.  The  next  largest  individual  city  is 
Cleveland,  with  20.  The  rest  of  the  cases  come  from  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  principal  complaint  now  is  the  allegation  of  foreign 
substances  in  canned  foods,  there  being  208  cases  of  this  char¬ 
acter  in  1928,  or  59  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  cases 
investigated. 

All  canners  are  strongly  urged  to  adopt  a  system  of  coding 
their  packs,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  identify  their  own 
products  definitely  and,  as  far  as  possible,  trace  the  history  of 
any  can  of  their  products  which  may  give  rise  to  a  complaint 
of  this  kind. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  41  suits  pending  in  court,  of 
which  30  are  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  Association  tried 
8  suits  during  the  year,  winning  7  of  this  number.  There  was 
one  verdict  against  the  defendant  for  nominal  damages.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  there  were  10  cases  dismissed  by  the  plaintiffs. 

The  May  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  which  was  printed 
in  Information  Letter  No.  259  discusses  fully  the  activities  of 
the  Association  in  the  investigation  of  these  cases  and  space 
will  not  be  taken  in  this  report  to  repeat  the  statements  which 
were  made  at  that  time. 

CENSUS  OF  STOCKS 

Last  January  the  Census  Bureau  made  a  survey  of  the  stocks 
of  canned  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes  in  the  warehouses  of  canners, 
wholesalers  and  chain  stores  on  December  31.  Such  a  survey 
had  long  been  under  consideration,  and  that  it  was  so  complete 
and  so  satisfactory  was  due  largely  to  the  cooperation  given 
the  Bureau  by  both  canners  and  distributors.  The  industry 
and  trade  for  the  first  time  had  definite  figures  on  the  stocks 
of  these  three  articles  on  a  given  date. 

However,  these  figures  alone  are  but  part  of  the  story,  and  to 
arrive  at  the  consumption  statistics  which  the  industry  has 
always  lacked  and  always  needed,  it  is  necessary  that  a  similar 
survey  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  stocks  on  hand  on 
December  31,  1928. 

Because  of  the  immense  amount  of  preparatory  work  that 
the  Census  Bureau  has  to  do  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming 
decennial  census,  it  was  at  first  thought  that  it  would  be  unable 
to  make  this  survey.  However,  the  Director  of  the  Census  has 
been  impressed  with  the  value  of  these  figures  to  the  industry, 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  second  survey  is  now  being  made. 

The  continuation  of  such  statistical  work  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  which  is  in  fact  a  service  not  required  from  the  Bureau 
by  law,  will  be  dependent  in  large  measure  upon  the  degree  of 
cooperation  shown  by  the  people  for  whom  the  service  is  un¬ 
dertaken. 

DISTRIBUTION  SURVEYS 

The  problems  of  distribution  are  so  involved  and  they  are 
being  attacked  by  so  many  different  agencies  from  so  many 
different  angles,  that  the  situation  has  been  somewhat  con¬ 
fusing  to  the  average  person.  So  far  as  the  canning  industry 
is  concerned,  the  situation  was  clarified  to  a  considerable  degree 
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by  Dr.  Alsberg  in  his  adddress  at  the  Convention  last  January 
in  Chicago,  in  which  he  pointed  out  two  basic  lines  of  study 
the  industry  might  advantageously  follow: 

First,  the  development  of  information  to  guide  the  canners 
in  the  adjustment  of  production  to  consumption  and  in  the 
marketing  of  their  output  once  it  is  produced. 

Second,  surveys  of  factors  involving  canned  foods  consump¬ 
tion,  primarily  facts  about  consumers,  their  preferences  and 
their  circumstances,  so  far  as  these  help  to  determine  what  food 
they  huy. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  two  lines  of  work,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  distribution  problem  really  belongs  with  production  for 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  industry  have  the  necessary 
information  to  guide  it  in  the  adjustment  of  production  to  con¬ 
sumption.  This  information  is  the  starting  point  for  any 
analysis  of  distribution  and  markets.  We  have  satisfactory 
production  statistics  for  some  articles.  We  lack  satisfactory 
figures  on  canning  crops  production.  Prospects  are  good  for 
oMaining  better  and  more  comprehensive  figures  on  both  canned 
foods  and  canning  crops,  through  additional  service  from  the 
appropriate  government  offices. 

In  addition  to  statistics  on  production  the  industry  needs 
information  on  stocks,  for  without  statistics  on  stocks  carried 
over  from  year  to  year  it  is  impossible  to  measure  consumption 
or  to  determine  the  statistical  position  of  the  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  at  any  one  time.  A  start  has  been  made  toward  getting 
statistics  on  stocks,  and  with  the  completion  of  the  survey 
being  made  by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  industry  will  be  able  to 
determine  what  the  annual  consumption  of  canned  corn,  peas 
and  tomatoes  was  during  the  year  1928. 

Regarding  the  second  line  of  work,  the  Foodstuffs  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  already  made  two  con¬ 
sumer  surveys,  reports  upon  which  have  been  made  at  our 
annual  conventions,  and  they  have  thrown  considerable  light  on 
consumer  habits  and  preferences.  There  is  promise  of  much 
information  of  great  value  to  the  canning  industry  in  two  addi¬ 
tional  pieces  of  work  that  have  been  discussed  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  That  Department  now  has  a  Division  of 
Domestic  Commerce,  and  it  has  outlined  plans  for  a  study  of 
the  canned  foods  business  similar  to  surveys  it  is  making  in  dry 
goods  and  hardware  establishments. 

In  these  studies,  the  Division  obtained  data  from  the  invoices 
of  wholesale  houses,  which  is  being  analysized  to  show  the  types 
of  customers,  trade  territories,  size  of  orders,  commodity  pref¬ 
erences,  method  of  shipment,  seasonal  variation  and  other  facts. 
The  Division  of  Domestic  Commerce  has  found  that  this  in¬ 
formation  can  be  taken  from  invoice  records  and  handled  by 
tabulating  machines  at  a  comparatively  low  cost.  As  in  all 
government  surveys  of  this  character  there  is,  of  course,  no 
disclosure  of  private  records. 

In  the  study  for  the  canning  industry  it  is  believed  the  desired 
information  should  be  obtained  from  the  invoices  of  canners 
and  their  brokers,  because  if  the  records  of  wholesale  grocers 
were  used  it  would  be  necessary  to  segregate  the  canned  foods 
items  from  all  the  other  numerous  articles  handled  by  these 
wholesalers.  While  plans  for  this  study  have  not  been  worked 
out  in  detail,  the  Domestic  Commerce  Division  is  willing  to 
undertake  it  if  assured  of  the  necessary  cooperation. 

The  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
grocers  associations  of  Louisville,  has  already  started  a  detailed 
study  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  business  in  that  city. 
The  first  phase  of  this  work  will  consider  wholesale  and  retail 
distribution  by  grocers,  dividing  their  sales  into  the  principal 
commodity  classes  and  showing  the  volume  of  sales  and  profit 
margin  for  each  group.-  The  principal  canned  foods  will  be 
covered  in  this  part  of  the  work.  The  second  phase  will  be  a 
consumer  survey  conducted  by  a  personal  canvass  which  will 
develop  information  on  such  points  as  relation  of  purchases  to 
size  of  family,  type  of  stores  utilized,  factors  determining  pur¬ 
chases  (such  as  brand,  price,  trial  of  goods),  frequently  of  pur¬ 
chases,  occupational  influence,  and  so  on. 

The  work  at  Louisville,  already  under  way,  along  with  the 
projected  study  of  canners’  and  brokers’  invoices,  should  fur¬ 
nish  a  picture  of  canned  foods  distribution  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer  clear  down  to  the  consumer.  It  should  develop  much  in¬ 
formation  now  entirely  lacking,  and  enable  the  canner,  working 
with  the  distributor,  to  adjust  his  production  and  selling 
methods  so  as  to  effect  economics  in  distribution  without  sac¬ 
rificing  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  better  meet  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  consumer.  That  is  just  the  information  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  and  trade  must  have  to  build  a  bigger,  better 
business. 

Moreover,  these  studies,  more  comprehensive  than  any  ever 
undertaken  before,  will  point  the  way  for  further  work  that 
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may  be  done  by  both  government  agencies  and  by  the  canned 
foods  industry  and  trade  themselves. 

PRODUCTION  STATISTICS 

During  the  year  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  collected  production  statistics  on  peas,  corn,  to¬ 
matoes,  string  beans  and  spinach,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
figures  have  only  been  published  on  peas  and  corn.  We  are  ad¬ 
vised  by  officials  of  the  Census  Bureau  that  they  are  experi¬ 
encing  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  reports  from  some  of 
the  tomato  canners.  The  delay  caused  by  those  who  fail  to 
cooperate  is  making  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  prompt  report  from 
the  government  that  so  many  canners  desire. 

HAND-TO-MOUTH  BUYING 

The  research  on  hand-to-mouth  buying  which  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  Institute  of  Economics  by  Dr.  Leverett  S. 
Lyon  is  rapidly  being  finished  and  his  report  will  be  issued  at 
the  same  time  as  and  in  a  comparable  way  with  reports  which 
have  been  prepared  on  four  or  five  other  basic  industries.  Dr. 
Lyon  is  expected  to  address  the  joint  meeting  of  distributors 
and  canners  which  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening  of  the 
Convention. 

LABORATORY  WORK 

SPOILAGE  CLAIMS — Requests  for  the  investigation  of  un¬ 
usual  or  abnormal  claims  from  distributors  because  of  alleged 
spoilage  of  canned  foods  are  not  received  in  as  large  numbers 
as  was  formerly  the  case.  Such  requests  come  in  from  time 
to  time,  however,  and  nineteen  such  claims  were  investigated 
during  the  past  year. 

EFFECTS  OF  HOLDING  PEAS  BEFORE  BLANCHING— 
Work  during  the  1928  canning  season  confirmed  preliminary 
results  reported  last  year  that  the  holding  of  peas  after  vining 
and  before  blanching  results  in  a  progressive  toughening  of  the 
skins;  under  unfavorable  conditions,  a  relatively  unpleasant 
flavor  in  the  canned  product  may  be  produced. 

FIELD  LABORATORY  STUDIES — Broadening  of  bacteri¬ 
ological  field  studies  was  made  possible  this  last  season  by  the 
use  of  a  motorized  field  laboratory.  These  studies  were  ad¬ 
vantageous  not  only  because  the  results  of  work  in  individual 
canneries  were  of  specific  interest  to  the  canners  concerned, 
but  because  the  results  afford  information  of  value  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  factories  canning  peas  and  corn 
in  three  mid-western  states  were  covered.  Nine  factories,  or 
slightly  less  than  five  per  cent  of  those  included  in  the  survey, 
gave  evidence  of  bacterial  contamination  of  a  degree  sufficient 
to  denote  some  danger  of  understerilization.  Sugar,  brine  sys¬ 
tems,  blanchers,  and  corn-cooking  equipment,  were  found  most 
often  involved  when  contamination  was  high.  In  all  instances 
of  high  infection,  remedial  measures  were  suggested  which 
would  serve  to  reduce  contamination  with  spoilage  bacteria  to 
within  safe  limits. 

SPRINGER;  PERFORATION  STUDIES  —  Observations 
have  been  continued  on  the  effect  of  temperature  in  the  devel¬ 
opments  of  springers  and  perforations.  The  various  details  of 
this  study  cannot  be  touched  upon  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  they 
are  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  perforation 
problem.  The  results  point  out  the  futility  of  many  considera¬ 
tions  that  otherwise  might  lead  to  extended  expensive  experi¬ 
ments.  On  the  other  hand,  they  suggest  new  lines  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  that  should  be  conducted. 

VITAMIN  STUDIES — During  the  past  year  a  study  of  com¬ 
mercially  canned  Kieffer  peas  and  Bartlett  pears  was  completed. 
The  feeding  experiments  with  Kieffer  pears  were  conducted  at 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  as  similar  experiments  were 
conducted  there  the  previous  year  on  home-canned  pears.  A 
study  of  the  vitamin  content  of  canned  pineapple  is  being  con¬ 
tinued,  and  work  will  soon  be  completed  on  tomato  pulp. 

Additional  data  are  also  being  worked  out  with  peas  and 
beans.  It  is  often  stated  that  green  vegetable  foods  are  rich  in 
vitamins,  particularly  vitamin  A.  Our  loboratory  work  with 
green  and  wax  beans  indicates  no  difference. 

During  the  current  year  our  research  work  on  vitamins  has 
been  the  basis  of  syndicated  articles  by  prominent  men  in  this 
field,  which  are  decidely  favorable  to  canned  foods.  The  value 
that  such  men  place  on  canned  foods  in  these  articles  must 
have  a  far-reaching  effect. 

RAW  PRODUCTS  PROBLEMS 

PEAS — A  field  study  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  early 
part  of  the  Alaska  pack  indicate  that  the  low  yields  and  unsat¬ 
isfactory  quality  in  certain  regions  were  due  to  unfavorable 
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weather  conditions  rather  than  to  sudden  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  seed  furnished  to  canners. 

Fertilizer  experiments  carried  on  during  the  year  indicate 
that  muriate  of  potash  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  peas  in 
comparison  to  potash  in  the  form  of  sulphate.  Tests  in  New 
York  State  show  clearly  that  when  fertilizer  is  applied  in  the 
drill  with  peas,  the  germinating  plants  are  seriously  injured 
and  the  field  stand  reduced.  Such  injury  is  liable  to  more  than 
offset  any  possible  advantage  from  the  use  of  fertilizer. 

Examination  of  the  quality  of  seed  peas  furnished  by  can¬ 
ners  has  been  continued  through  field  trials  carried  on  by  the 
experiment  stations  in  Wisconsin,  New  York  State  and 
Maryland. 

SWEET  CORN  VARIETY  IMPROVEMENT— The  develop¬ 
ment  of  improved  strains  of  sweet  corn  through  imbreeding  by 
the  research  specialists  in  several  of  the  corn  canning  states 
has  reached  such  a  point  that  canners  are  taking  an  increased 
interest  in  making  commercial  canning  tests  of  the  strains  made 
available  by  the  experiment  station  specialists.  The  objectives 
sought  in  this  work  are  increased  uniformity  of  type  and 
maturity,  higher  yield  and  better  local  adaption  of  the  canners, 
strains  to  the  territory  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  grown. 

BUYING  TOMATOES  ON  GRADE — A  considerable  number 
of  canners  in  Inidana  and  a  few  in  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan 
bought  tomatoes  on  the  graded  basis  during  the  past  season. 
Most  of  those  who  have  experimented  with  this  plant  feel  that 
the  system  has  many  points  of  merit  and  when  properly  carried 
out  does  much  to  insure  the  delivery  of  a  high  quality  raw  prod¬ 
uct.  Competent  inspection  by  disinterested  inspectors  with  a 
pioper  price  differential  between  the  different  grades  appear  to 
be  essential  elements  to  the  successful  working  out  of  this  plan 
of  buying  raw  products. 

BEANS — New  research  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  occurence  of  seed-borne  diseases  of  beans  in  the  seed¬ 
growing  territories  of  the  West  have  developed  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  information  on  this  subject.  Investigations  in  Maryland 
indicate  that  anthracnose  may  be  carried  through  the  winter  on 
bean  crop  residues  and  thus  furnish  a  source  of  infection  for 
the  succeeding  bean  crop.  The  work  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  proper  rotation  as  well  as  disease-free  seed  in  controlling 
losses  from  this  disease. 

PINEAPPLES — At  the  request  of  the  Association  of  Ha- 
•  waiian  Pineapple  Canners  several  weeks  were  devoted  to  a 
study  of  pineapple  production  problems  in  Hawaii  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Raw  Products  Research.  A  report  covering  this  in¬ 
vestigation  was  filed  with  the  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Canners. 

FRUIT  BREEDING — In  California,  through  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Canners  League  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
notable  progress  is  being  made  in  the  production  of  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  canning  cling  peaches.  A  number  of  hybrids  fruited 
for  the  first  time  in  1928  and  preliminary  canning  tests  indicate 
strongly  that  several  of  them  may  be  of  high  commercial  value. 

SMALL  FRUITS — The  effort  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  produce  improved^  varieties  of  strawberries  and 
raspberries  for  canning  has  made  encouraging  progress.  A 
new  raspberry  has  been  given  preliminary  canning  tests  which 
indicate  that  it  may  become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  present 
canning  fruits.  New  strawberries  are  being  tested  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest.  Qualities  sought  are  firmness  with  deep  red 
color.  Department  selection  632,  a  cross  between  one  of  the 
Etter  varieties  and  Portia,  seems  to  have  especial  merit. 
Twenty  thousand  new  seedlings  were  grown  in  Oregon  in  1928. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE— With  the  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  for  research  secured  by  the  Department 
a  year  ago,  new  work  has  been  started  in  studies  of  diseases  of 
canning  crops  and  in  preparation  of  authentic  descriptions  of 
vegetable  varieties. 

The  appropriations  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  provide  an  in¬ 
crease  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Enonomics  of  about 
$50,000  to  make  possible  the  improvement  of  the  crop  reporting 
work  on  fruits  and  vegetables  already  referred  to. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  the  horticultural  work  has 
been  reorganized  so  that  all  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  having 
to  do  with  horticultural  crops,  their  diseases  and  their  improve¬ 
ment,  have  been  consolidated  into  one  organization  called  the 
Office  of  Horticultural  Crops  and  Diseases.  It  is  believed  that 
this  will  greatly  strengthen  the  value  of  the  research  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE — This  destructive  pest  of  beans 
spread  rapidly  in  the  Tri-States  during  1928  and  caused  com¬ 
mercial  damage  in  canners  fields  for  the  first  time  in  this  ter¬ 


ritory.  Growers  and  canners  of  beans  in  this  section  will  with¬ 
out  doubt  have  to  include  spraying  or  dusting  as  a  part  of  their 
protection  program  in  1929. 

EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER — The  borer  has  continued  to 
spread  south  and  west  from  the  area  previously  infested  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  expressed  the  viewpoint 
that  the  appropriation  for  seven  million  dollars  authorized  by 
the  last  Congress  would  be  justified  only  if  the  clean-up  cam¬ 
paign  were  to  be  directed  toward  suppression  of  the  borer  in  the 
thinly  infested  border  territory  and  only  in  case  all  of  the  states 
interested  enact  regulatory  legislation  satisfactory  to  the  De¬ 
partment.  Even  under  such  conditions,  an  effort  to  retard  the 
westward  spread  of  the  borer  by  compulsory  clean-up  is  viewed 
as  an  experiment,  the  success  of  which  would  be  more  or  less 
doubtful. 

Research  work  on  corn  borer  control  by  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  has  continued  and  has  now  reached  such  a 
point  that  entomologists  believe  that  the  corn  borer  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  combated  through  the  thorough  application  of  methods 
which  have  been  developed.  The  borer,  however,  continues  to 
be  a  serious  menace  to  the  sweet  corn  canning  industry  and  to 
the  success  of  corn  growers  in  the  infested  territory. 

Two  observations  have  recently  been  reported  by  the  Pasteur 
Institute  of  France  which  may  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  future  of  corn  borer  control  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  relates  to  the  strong  preference  shown  by  corn  borer  for 
common  mugwort.  When  this  plant  was  available,  corn  was 
fi-ee  from  infestation,  the  infestation  being  concentrated  on  the 
borer-attractive  weed.  The  other  observation  relates  to  the 
practical  immunity  to  corn  borer  shown  by  certain  French  corn 
varieties.  The  Pasteur  Institute  worker  suggests  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  these  varieties  for  susceptible  American  corn  in  the  in¬ 
fested  regions  in  the  United  States.  The  resistance  of  the 
French  corn  to  the  borer  is  considered  to  be  physiological  and 
similar  to  its  nature  to  anti-bacterial  and  anti-parasite  im¬ 
munity  in  the  higher  organisms. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  BUREAU 

The  objectives  of  the  home  economics  work  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  are  to  increase  consumers’  interest  in 
canned  foods  through  educational  work,  and  to  serve  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  every  possible  way  that  will  be  helpful  in  increasing 
consumption. 

The  distribution  of  bulletin  material  has  been  satisfactory, 
including  the  circularization  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
American  Dietetic  Association,  all  state  nutrition  specialists  in 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  a  large  majority  of  the 
home  demonstration  agents  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  home  economics  departments  of  the  outstanding  colleges 
and  universities,  as  well  as  to  a  wide  and  steadily  increasing 
number  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

During  the  past  year  the  director  has  traveled  extensively 
with  the  primary  objectives  in  mind:  First,  to  see  what  the 
members  of  the  home  economics  profession  wanted  to  know 
about  canned  foods;  and  second,  to  increase  her  acquaintance  in 
the  industry  and  to  acquire  a  comprehensive  idea  of  canning 
technology. 

Forty  addresses  were  made  during  the  year,  some  before 
home  economics  classes  and  professional  groups;  others  at  state 
canners  meetings,  and  a  few  before  women’s  organizations  that 
are  not  professional  in  character. 

The  director  attended  the  Land-Grant  College  meetings  and 
the  national  convention  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  in 
Washington  last  fall.  These  are  two  of  the  most  important 
home  economics  meetings  held  during  the  year. 

One  of  the  leading  household  magazines  has  asked  for  an 
article  on  the  canning  industry  and  this  will  appear  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1929,  number,  under  the  title  “What  the  Housewife 
Should  Look  For  in  Buying  Canned  Foods.”  Other  articles 
have  been  asked  for  by  other  magazines,  and  are  in  process  of, 
preparation. 

A  series  of  about  one  hundred  tested  recipes,  dealing  with  the 
uses  of  canned  foods  has  been  complied.  These  will  soon  be 
available  to  the  membership  for  use  in  promotional  work.  Many 
of  the  recipes  contained  in  Association  bulletins  have  been 
tested,  and  revised  when  necessary. 

Many  requests  are  received  for  a  recipe  bulletin,  which  would 
be  helpful  to  institutions  and  to  persons  who  feed  large  groups. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  to  have  the  necessary  testing  done 
at  a  mid-western  university,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  a  bulletin 
can  be  prepared  and  published  this  year. 
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A  file  of  pictures  showing  canning  processes  is  being  collected 
and  slides  are  to  be  made  of  these,  which  will  be  used  for  lec¬ 
ture  purposes. 

There  are  many  more  activities  connected  with  stimulating 
consumer  interest,  which  the  Bureau  expects  to  undertake  in 
the  near  future. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  asociation  has  issued  the  following  publications  during 
the  past  year: 

MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS— 

Address  of  President  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer’s  Report, 
1928  Convention. 

Canners’  Directory — 1928. 

Membership  Letters  Nos.  241 — 289,  inclusive. 

Nutritive  Value  of  Canned  Foods,  Bulletin  95-A,  reprinted. 
Canned  Fruits,  Bulletin  96-A,  reprinted. 

Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Products,  Bulletin  97-A,  reprinted. 
Canned  Peas,  Bulletin  99-A,  reprinted. 

Canned  Corn,  Bulletin  101-A,  reprinted. 

Canned  Salmon,  Bulletin  105-A. 

Standard  Specifications  for  Canned  Food  Boxes,  Bulletin  47, 
revised  and  reprinted. 

Brief  of  National  Canners  Association  in  Support  of  Decrease 
of  Tariff  on  Canned  Tomatoes  and  for  Maintenance  of  Pres¬ 
ent  Tariff  on  Tomato  Paste. 

STATISTICS— 

Tomato  Pack,  1927. 

Pea  Pack,  1928. 

Corn  Pack,  1928. 

LABORATORY  PUBLICATIONS— 

Construction  and  Use  of  Canners’  Incubators,  Bulletin  24-L. 
Bacteriological  Field  Studies  in  Canning,  Bulletin  25-L. 
“Nutritional  Aspects  of  Canned  Foods,”  and  “Canned  Foods 
in  the  Daily  Diet,”  Bulletin  104-A. 

Processing  and  Cooling  of  Tomatoes — Circular  15-L,  reprinted. 
Respiration  in  Fruits  and  Vegetables — Circular  16-L. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  CANNING  TECHNOLOGY— 

Volume  5,  Nos.  3  and  4,  October,  1927. 

Volume  6,  Nos,  1  and  2,  April,  1928. 

Volume  6,  No.  3,  July  1,  1928. 

REPRINTS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES— 

“The  Thermophilic  Flora  of  Sugar  in  its  Relation  to  Can¬ 
ning,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron  and  C.  C.  Williams,  Centralblatt 
fur  Bakteriologie,  Band  76,  (This  is  an  internation  journal 
published  in  Germany). 

“Tin  Plate  and  the  Electrochemical  Series,”  by  E.  F.  Kohman 
and  N.  H.  Sanborn,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  Vol.  20. 

“Vitamins  in  Canned  Foods,  Strawberries,”  by  E.  F.  Kohman, 
W.  H.  Eddy  and  Nellie  Halliday,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  Vol.  20. 
“Factors  Affecting  the  Relative  Potential  of  Tin  and  Iron,” 
by  E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem., 
Vol.  20. 

“A  New  Laboratory  of  the  National  Canners  Association,”  by 
J.  R.  Esty,  Food  Industries,  October,  1928. 

“Chemistry  and  the  Canning  Industry,”  by  W.  D.  Bigelow, 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  Vol.  20. 

ALLIED  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Association  has  continued  its  policy  of  cooperation  with 
state  associations  and  organizations  of  the  allied  industries. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  record  our  pleasant  relations  with  offi¬ 
cials  of  such  associations  and  organizations. 

THE  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
The  Association  is  fortunate  in  have  most  earnest  and  loyal 
cooperation  from  the  trade  papers.  They  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  constructive  and  progressive  work  for  the  good  of  the 
industry  and  deserve  its  continued  support. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  last  Convention  have  been  sent 
to  the  person  or  organizations  concerned,  as  provided  in  such 
resolutions.  Those  presented  by  the  Sections  were  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  for  consideration  and  action. 

CORPORATE  REQUIREMENTS 
The  charter  of  incorporation  requires  that  the  Association  file 
its  annual  report  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
This  has  been  done. 


Report  of  Treasurer 

Audit  from  January  15,  1928,  to  January  10,  1929,  by 
F.  W.  Lafrentz  and  Company  (formerly  The  American 
Audit  Company). 

Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  14,  1929. 
Finance  Committee,  National  Canners  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  General  Fund, 
Research  Laboratories  and  Western  Branch  Laboratories  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  from  January  15,  1928,  to  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1929. 

Our  report,  including  three  Exhibits,  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  “A” — Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse¬ 

ments — General  Fund. 

Exhibit  “B” — Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse¬ 

ments — Washington  Research  Laboratories. 

Exhibit  “C” — Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburse¬ 

ments — Western  Branch  Laboratories. 

The  cash  on  deposit  was  reconciled  with  bank  statement,  and 
confirmed  at  the  bank. 

The  assets,  according  to  the  records,  are  as  follows: 

ASSETS 

CURRENT— 

Cash  in  Riggs  National  Bank,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C .  $16,216.13 

Less:  Cash  of  Washington 
Research  Laboratories  ....  $2,101.12 
Cash  of  Advertising  and  In¬ 
spection  Campaigns  .  246.69 

-  2,347.81 

General  Fund  Cash .  $13,868.32 

Advances  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories 

to  be  accounted  for .  1,987.81 

-  $15,856.13 

Reserve  Fund — U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds .  100,000.00 

FIXED— 

Land  and  Buildings .  $96,377.54 

Laboratory  Equipment  .  23,398.97 

Office  Furniture  and  Fixtures .  4,228.93 

-  124,005.44 

$239,861.57 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  books  show  Membership  Dues 
Uncollected  1928  and  prior  years  to  the  amount  of  $37,459.08. 

The  property  of  the  Association  is  insured  against  loss  by 
fire  as  follows: 

Office  and  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Canners  Exchange  Subscribers): 

Policy  No.  142449  expires  January  17,  1929 .  $5,000.00 

Policy  No.  145476  expires  June  16,  1929 .  15,000.00 

Policy  No.  152810  expires  October  1,  1929 .  5,000.00 

Policy  No.  153062  expires  October  18,  1929 .  1,000.00 

$26,000.00 

Building  No.  1739  H  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Canners 
Exchange  Subscribers) : 

Policy  No.  142449  expires  January  17,  1929 .  $10,000.00 

Policy  No.  144866  expires  May  25,  1929 .  30,000.00 

Policy  No.  150759  expires  August  26,  1929 .  10,000.00 

Policy  No.  151816  expires  September  10,  1929 .  10,000.00 

Policy  No.  152820  expires  October  1,  1929 .  5,000.00 

Policy  No.  153061  expires  October  15,  1929 .  5,000.00 

Policy  No.  154542  expires  November  16,  1929 .  5,000.00 

$75,000.00 

Premises  No.  3018  Dumbarton  Avenue  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Canners  Exchange  Subscribers): 

Policy  No.  153066  expires  October  18,  1929 .  $9,000.00 

Public  Liability  and  Employes  Insurance  (Travelers  Insurance): 
Policy  No.  UB6113699  expires  November  30,  1929.. ..$100,000.00 
Policy  No.  HP6113636  expires  November  30,  1929....  20,000.00 

$120,000.00 

Our  examination  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Association, 
together  with  the  assurance  of  the  Treasurer,  shows  that  the 
Association  is  on  a  cash  basis. 

Of  the  $100,000.00  Liberty  Bonds  $20,000.00  held  at  the  Riggs 
National  Bank  for  safekeeping  were  inspected  and  $80,000.00 
were  inspected  January  8,  1929,  by  three  parties  having  access 
to  the  Association’s  safe  deposit  box  where  they  are  kept. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ  AND  COMPANY, 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 
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EXHIBIT  “A” 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements — General  Fund 
From  January  15,  1928,  to  January  10,  1929 


RECEIPTS— 

Members  Dues . $204,278.89 

General  Dues  .  4,527.50 

Directory — Advertisements  in  and  sale  of .  3,021.61 

Interest  on  Liberty  Bonds .  4,250.00 

Advances  to  Washington  Research  Laboratories — re¬ 
funded — Exhibit  “B” .  .70 

Advances  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories — refunded 

—Exhibit  “C” . 621.61 

Balance  transferred  from  Quality  Foods  Campaign....  2,865.79 

$219,566.10 

Cash  on  Hand,  January  15,  1928 .  16,721.09 

$236,287.19 

DISBURSEMENTS— 

Board  of  Directors .  $8,905.81 

Alterations  to  front  of  Office  Building .  6,043.41 

Finance  and  Special  Committees .  2,417.95 

Special  Publicity  and  Expense .  1,250.00 

Legal  Department  .  6,000.00 

Legal  Service  Investigation .  11,875.82 

Salaries — Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries  and  Stenographers,  and  Janitors .  33,276.39 

Traveling  Expenses — Secretary  and  Assistants .  2,310.30 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Supplies .  2,477.75 

Postage  .  1,745.95 

Telegrams,  Telephone,  Expressage  and  Freight .  2,069.18 

Bureau  of  Raw  Products .  14,522.72 

Information  Division  .  12,491.63 

Research  Information  and  Investigations .  25,536.05 

President’s  Expense  .  1,320.00 

Physiological  Research  .  8,000.00 

Directory — Printing  and  Postage .  1,607.32 

Home  Economics  Division .  9,086.05 

General  Expenses  .  559.88 

Conventions — Chicago  .  2,819.78 

Northwest  Branch  Laboratories .  3,000.00 

Canned  Foods  Export  Corporation .  75.00 

Safe  Deposit  Box  Rent .  15.00 

Pension  Fund . 465.00 

Building  Repairs  .  45.40 

Insurance  and  Taxes .  2,059.90 

Accountant’s  Fees .  360.00 

Expenses — Chairmen  Sections  .  1,260.74 

Proportion  Washington  Research  Laboratories — 

ITIvViihit  “T?”  KQI  94 


Proportion  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C”  25,101.69 
Advanced  to  Western  Branch  Laboratories — ^Exhibit 
“C”  .  1,128.91 


$222,418.87 

Cash  on  Hand,  January  10,  1929,  Riggs  National  Bank  13,868.32 


$236,287.19 

NOTE— 

General  Fund:  Cash  on  Hand  as  above .  $13,868.32 

Reserve  Fund:  U.  S.  Liberty  Bonds .  100,000.00 

Total  Cash  and  Securities,  January  10, 

1929,  per  records . $113,868.32 


EXHIBIT  “B” 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements — Washington 
Research  Laboratories 

From  January  15,  1928,  to  January  10,  1929 


RECEIPTS— 

American  Can  Company .  $24,157.99 

Continental  Can  Company .  12,078.99 

Sale  of  Scrap  Iron .  4.18 

Sale  of  Surplus  Material .  4o!oO 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  34,591.24 


^  ,  $70,872.40 

Cash  on  Hand,  January  15,  1928,  Riggs  National  Bank  456.09 

$71,328.49 


DISBURSEMENTS— 


Salaries — Chief,  Assistants  and  Stenographers .  $43,622.86 

Traveling  Expenses — Chief  and  Assistants .  3,219.64 

Fuel,  Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  1,755.23 

Publications  .  1,198.99 

Springers  and  Perforations .  547.44 

Bacteriological  Investigation — 

General  .  $5,921.01 

Automobile  Truck .  1,510.00 

-  7,431.01 

Heat  Penetration  .  218.11 

Vitamin  Work  .  5,183.08 

Miscellaneous — 

Plumbing  Material  .  $195.41 

Floor  Covering  .  172.10 

Electric  Work  .  50.00 

Sundries  .  5,632.80 

-  6,050.31 

Advances  from  General  Fund  Refunded — Exhibit  “A”  .70 


$69,227.37 

Cash  on  Hand,  January  10,  1929,  Riggs  National  Bank  2,101.12 

$71,328.49 

EXHIBIT  “C” 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disbursements — Western 
Branch  Laboratories 

From  January  15,  1928,  to  January  10,  1929 


RECEIPTS— 

American  Can  Company .  $24,594.40 

General  Fund,  Exhibit  “A” .  25,101.69 

Advanced  from  General  Fund,  Exhibit  “A” .  1,128.91 

$50,825.00 

Balance,  January  15,  1928,  per  report .  1,043.28 

$51,868.28 

DISBURSEMENTS— 

Salaries  .  $18,225.36 

Traveling  Expenses  .  3,033.86 

Insurance  .  368.08 

Telephone  and  Telegrams .  350.82 

Printing  and  Supplies .  483.11 

Laboratory  Supplies .  809.77 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Water .  1,650.91 

Springers  and  Perforations .  750.74 

Experimental  Packs  .  2,145.39 

Taxes  .  815.40 

University  of  California .  15,000.00 

University  of  California — Special  Grant .  3,333.33 

Labor  .  879.94 

Miscellaneous  .  483.78 

Contingencies  .  928.37 

Advances  from  General  Fund  refunded — Exhibit  “A”  621.61 

,  $49,880.47 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  by  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  record  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  January  10,  1929 .  1,987.81 


$51,868.28 


chairman  NOTT:  Let  us  all  be  here  promptly  at  2 
o’clock,  please. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon  the  session  adjourned.) 

GENERAL  SESSION 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  21.  1929  ' 
2  P.  M. 

Ben  C.  Nott,  Chairman,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  first  item  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Nominations,  of  which  Mr.  Cannon  is  chairman. 

MR.  CANNON:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Nomina¬ 
tions  wishes  to  make  the  following  report. 
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OFFICERS 

President — E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn. 

First  Vice-President — H,  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Second  Vice-President — Leonard  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DIRECTORS 

J.  P.  Kramer,  Mammouth  Spring  Canning  Co.,  Templeton,  Wis. 
George  H.  Kelley,  Grinnell  Canning  Co.,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

D.  H.  Gates,  Banning  Canning  Co.,  Banning,  Calif. 

Fred  J.  Wackerbarth,  Independence  Canning  Corp.,  Independ¬ 
ence,  Iowa. 

Walter  H.  Brown,  Cutler-Lobingier  Packing  Co.,  Ontario,  Calif. 
R.  K.  Deffendorf,  Alexander  &  Baldwin  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  (Hawaii). 

L.  B.  Douthitt,  Faribault  Canning  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

F.  O.  Mitchell,  F.  O.  Mitchell  &  Bro.,  Perryman,  Md. 

Robert  M.  Barthold,  California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

W.  P.  Hartman,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Carl  Scudder,  J.  S.  Mitchell,  Inc.,  Windfall,  Ind. 

Clarence  Turmail,  Vallonia  Canning  Co.,  Vallonia,  Ind. 

H.  C.  FVost,  Starr  Fruit  Products  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

Philip  Larmon,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  D.  Fuller,  Fuller  Canneries  Co.,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

John  L.  Baxter,  Jr.,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Victor  H.  Elfendahl,  Sunny  Point  Packing  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
William  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Newport,  Tenn. 
H.  J.  McDonald,  Elyria  Canning  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

E.  J.  Morehouse,  Olympia  Canning  Co.,  Olympia,  Wash. 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  whose  term  of  office  did 

not  expire  and  who  hold  over  for  the  coming  year  are: 

Fred  C.  Black,  Black  &  Gay  Canners,  Inc.,  Thomaston,  Me. 

G.  H.  Bradt,  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
Ralph  Brown,  Midwest  Canning  Corp.,  Rochelle,  Ill. 

H.  W.  Cleveland,  A.  &  P.  Products  Corp.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

E.  G.  Cover,  Talbot  Packing  &  Preserving  Co.,  Easton,  Md. 

C.  O.  Dawson,  Blair  Canning  Co.,  Blair,  Nebr. 

E.  B.  Doming,  Pacific- American  Fisheries,  S.  Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
William  B.  Durant,  William  Underwood  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass. 
E.  R.  Elwell,  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

S.  R.  Hornstein,  Coast  Fishing  Co.,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  Fennville, 
Mich. 

B.  R.  Ikenberry,  Ikenberry  &  Bradley,  Daleville,  Va. 

Harry  Imwold,  W.  F.  Assau  Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Edward  H.  Jacob,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Killian,  Killian  Canning  Co.,  Marshfield,  Mo. 

C.  L.  Kirk,  Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

M.  E.  Knouse,  Knouse  &  Fohl  Canning  Co.,  Peach  Glenn,  Pa. 
Howard  M.  Lum,  Smithfield’s  Pure  Food  Co.,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Emil  R.  Mayer,  Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton,  Colo. 

E.  P.  Nicholson,  Milton  Canning  Co.,  Milton,  Del. 

H.  D.  Olson,  William  Craig  Canning  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Howard  A.  Orr,  Winorr  Canning  Co.,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

W.  J.  Parker,  Utah  Fish  Canning  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Bert  Powers,  Gaston  Canning  Co.,  Gaston,  Ind. 

L.  H.  Risser,  Milford  .Canning  Co.,  Milford,  Ill. 

Gage  B.  Rodman,  Rocky  Mountain  Packing  Corp.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

H.  C.  Sorensen,  Gillett  Canning  Co.,  Gillett,  Wis. 

F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus  Canning  Co.,  Columbus,  Wis. 

F.  M.  Stevens,  F.  M.  Stevens,  Inc.,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

W.  L.  Thompson,  Columbia  River  Packers  Assn.,  Astoria,  Oreg. 
Marcus  L.  Urann,  United  Cape  Cod  Cranberry  So.,  S.  Han¬ 
son,  Mass. 

F.  Wilder,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

J.  W.  Wodd,  Dodds  Canning  Co.,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations.  Are  there  any  further  nomina¬ 
tions?  If  not,  are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

All  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  “aye,”  those  opposed  “no.” 
The  “ayes”  have  it,  and  the  motion  is  carried;  and  I  therefore 
declare  elected  the  list  as  read  by  Chairman  Cannon  of  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  regular  program. 


I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  our  concern  today  is  to  how 
we  can  best  serve  the  consuming  public  and  our  program,  as 
you  will  notice  is  headed  “The  Consumer’s  Viewpoint  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  in  its  Broader  Aspects.”  This  subject  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  from  varying  points  of  view. 

Our  first  speaker  will  approach  this  subject  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,  and  to  introduce  him  to  this  audience  would  be 
altogether  unnecessary.  No  canners’  convention  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  his  presence  and  valued  counsel. 

Allow  me  to  present  our  staunch  friend.  Judge  Covington. 


NOTE — Judge  J.  Harry  Covington' s  address  follows  H.  W. 

Phelps  {this  sessioii) 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  I  think  our  good  friend,  the  Judge,  has 
given  us  something  well  worth  thinging  about. 

We  will  now  hear  the  canner’s  viewpoint,  by  a  man  whom 
Ave  all  know  very  well  and  who  is  a  past  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  I  know  of  no  one  more  capable  of  talking  on  this 
subject  than  he  is,  and  I  am  glad  to  present  to  you  Mr.  James 
Moore,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Canker's  Viewpoint 

By  James  Moore 
Snider  Packing  Corporation 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


After  listening  to  the  wonderful  address  which  I  know 
you  have  all  enjoyed  with  me,  I  feel  somewhat  embar¬ 
rassed  in  coming  before  you  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  he  mentioned  that  there  were  three  speakers  to  follow  I  felt 
like  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  ducking  out  of 
the  door,  and  possibly  you  would  have  been  relieved  if  I  had 
done  so.  However,  I  feel  that  I  really  have  a  very  happy 


JAMES  MOORE 


position  on  the  program  this  afternoon.  You  are  obliged  to 
listen  to  me  because  of  what  is  coming.  I  am  sandwiched  in 
between  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (profits).  The  Law  has 
brought  us  safely  through  many  years  of  trouble,  and  perhaps 
if  we  work  very  hard  we  will  some  day  get  within  shouting 
distance  of  the  profits  of  the  associated  industries.  I  know 
that  we  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go. 

But  seriously,  friends,  I  am  the  rottenest  teller  of  stories, 
as  I  think  many  of  you  know,  because  somehow  this  audience 
has  a  very  familiar  look,  and  I  can  see  many  faces  that  I  saw 
back  in  the  days  ten  years  ago  (or  eight  years  ago)  when  we 
were  really  in  the  fighting  period  of  the  association,  when  we 
were  pretty  well  down,  when,  as  our  good  friend  Mr.  McLaurin 
says,  we  used  to  harangue  our  audiences.  Probably  we  did 
not  get  very  far  with  our  haranguing  but  we  really  thought  that 
we  had  something  to  say  and  something  to  do,  and  we  tried 
our  best  to  do  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  always  to  come  to  these  conventions  and  to 
meet  the  fellows  who  were  members  at  that  time,  and  somehow 
it  seems  only  a  few  years  ago.  I  get  an  immense  amount  of 
enjosnnent  out  of  my  association  with  the  old-timers. 


[ 
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DISTRIBUTION — Now  we  get  down  to  a  proposition  that 
is  so  important  that  one  hates  to  designate  it  in  terms.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  to  you  that  distribution  is  the  most  important 
factor  of  production.  You  all  know  it.  There  is  not  one  of 
you  who  doubts  that  it  is.  I  am  not  going  to  say  to  you  that 
distribution  means  a  great  deal  to  us  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively  because  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  room  who  doubts  it. 
But  I  do  want  to  give  you,  if  I  can,  a  little  of  the  canner’s 
picture,  that  you  may  have  the  picture  as  I  have  it.  Let  us  try 
to  visualize  it  a  little  bit. 

We  are  considering  this  afternoon  three  great  economic 
groups.  The  first  of  those  groups  is  the  producing  group  and 
includes  the  growers  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and  the  canners,  which  is 
the  group  with  which  we  are  primarily  concerned. 

The  second  group  is  an  entirely  distinct  group,  the  distributors 
of  foods.  It  includes  our  brokers,  it  includes  wholesale  grocers, 
it  includes  the  chain  stores,  it  includes  the  cash  and  carry 
jobbers,  it  includes  each  and  all  who  function  in  carrying  the 
goods  from  our  warehouses  to  the  consumer. 

The  third  great  class  is  a  class  that  includes  the  first  two, 
the  class  of  consumers.  Now,  touching  first  on  the  relations 
between  producers  and  distributors,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there 
seems  now  to  be  a  minimum  of  friction  as  between  the  two 
groups.  I  seem  to  sense  that  we  are  growing  to  appreciate  our 
relative  positions  and  responsibilities.  There  was  a  day  when 
the  canners  endeavored  to  teach  the  distributors  how  to  per¬ 
form,  to  lecture  them  upon  their  duties,  to  try  and  quarrel  with 
their  methods  when  they  failed  to  buy  heavily  on  futures  and 
load  up  their  warehouses.  That  day,  gentlemen,  has  gone.  It 
has  gone  forever.  The  canner  of  today  is  not  endeavoring  to 
teach  the  distributor  how  to  distribute  goods.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  like  to  feel  that  the  distributors  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  producers  of  canned  foods  have  a  consciousness  of  their 
duty,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  distributors  and  to  the 
consumers,  and  are  willing,  and  not  only  willing  but  anxious, 
to  have  the  canners  collectively  work  out  their  problems  so  that 
their  industry  may  prosper. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  saw  something  of  that  distinction  last 
autumn.  A  trade  conference  was  called,  a  trade  conference 
of  distributors.  The  National  Canners  Association  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  that  conference,  but  there  was  a  decided  feeling 
that  the  National  Canners  Association  did  not  belong  in  that 
conference.  I  shared  that  feeling  and  I  share  it  today.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  distributors  of  this  country  are  big  enough  and 
have  brains  enough  to  work  out  their  own  problems,  to  eliminate 
the  vicious  and  abominable  trade  practices  that  existed  in  some 
branches  of  the  distributing  industry  and  ultimately  to  work 
out  a  program  that  is  fair  and  equitable  as  between  themselves 
and  will  enable  the  movement  of  canned  foods  from  the  canner 
to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the  wonderful  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  distribution  of  canned  foods  and  how 
much  it  has  benefited  the  consumer.  Possibly  I  am  all  wrong, 
but  I  will  take  the  chance  of  asserting,  as  a  fact,  that  it  costs 
the  average  consumer  today  just  as  much  in  the  price  she  pays 
for  her  food  to  contribute  to  the  distributing  cost  on  the  aver¬ 
age  as  it  cost  ten  years  ago.  In  other  words,  gentlemen,  I  take 
the  position  that  the  burden  of  the  distributing  cost  per  pound 
of  food  as  it  goes  to  the  consumer  is  today,  on  the  average, 
practically  as  high  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  many  distributors  have  not  lowered  the  cost  of  foods 
to  many  consumers,  but  I  do  say  that  there  is  such  a  conflict 
of  distributing  interests,  such  a  waste  in  distribution  still,  that 
the  average  cost  to  the  average  consumer  is  practically  where 
it  was  when  this  great  movement  commenced  to  eliminate  the 
middleman  and  through  the  medium  of  great  retail  organizations 
bring  to  the  consumer  foods  without  one  of  the  old-time  me¬ 
diums.  If  that  is  correct,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  because  there 
have  not  been  improvements  in  distribution,  but  it  is  because 
there  still  exists  in  distribution  the  element  of  destructive 
competition.  Distribution  today  is  not  controlled  wholly  by  a 
constructive  co-operation.  There  still  exists  in  the  distribution 
of  food  products,  as  a  whole,  many  of  the  vicious  practices,  many 
foolish  theories,  many  things  which  I  believe  will  be  eliminated 
during  the  next  two  years,  and  I  look  at  the  conference  of  last 
October,  the  trade  practice  conference,  as  a  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  those  practices  which  are  working  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  canner  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  It  may  come  by  trade  agreement,  it  may  come  through 
legislation,  but  I  have  faith  that  it  will  not  be  long  until  all  the 
economies  that  have  been  effected  in  distribution  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  lowered  costs  to  the  consumer,  with  a  resulting  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  our  products. 


FUTURES — Passing  along  from  this  subject — ^because  after 
all  I  am  expressing  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  upon  which  I  am 
hardly  qualified  to  speak,  which  is  that  I  have  been  delving 
into  the  realm  of  the  distributor — but  coming  back  to  the  can¬ 
ner’s  business — I  used  to  talk  and  I  used  to  listen  to  a  great 
many  others  talking  about  the  question  of  our  future  contracts. 
Now  if  I  talk  to  you  today  along  the  line  that  we  used  to  speak 
then,  you  would  probably  be  kind  enough  not  to  laugh,  but  if 
you  thought  about  it  you  would  realize  how  absurd  such  a  state¬ 
ment  would  be.  How  can  you  today  regulate  your  production 
by  your  future  sales?  How  can  you  expect  to  make  future 
sales  in  the  volume  which  you  can  be  expected  to  produce, 
reasonably  expected  to  produce?  Many  distributors  today  have 
small  warehouses.  Are  we  going  to  ask  them  to  take  and  lease 
reserve  space  to  enable  us  to  remove  our  goods  from  our  fac¬ 
tories,  or  are  we  going  to  follow  the  other  and  self-respecting 
course  of  holding  our  own  products  until  the  consuming  demand, 
as  voiced  through  the  distributors  of  the  country,  calls  for  the 
goods?  Gentlemen,  I  believe  your  test  in  planning  your  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  your  future  sales,  but  rather  to  plan  in  line  with 
what  you  have  been  able  to  distribute  in  the  past.  I  am  really 
in  earnest  on  this  subject  of  future  sale,  not  but  what  I  would 
like  to  see  future  sales  made,  not  but  that  I  believe  that  many 
distributors  would  best  protect  their  interests  by  buying  that 
class  of  goods  which  they  need  particularly  for  their  own  labels 
in  advance  of  the  pack  in  order  to  assure  a  dependable  supply. 
But  in  general,  gentlemen,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  we  will 
ultimately  distribute,  as  a  big  food  industry,  our  products 
month  by  month  throughout  the  year  about  in  line  with  our 
consuming  demand.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  more 
quickly  we  realize  that  fact  and  shape  our  finances  accordingly, 
the  better  we  will  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  our  own  interests  in  particular.  If  we  endeavor,  as 
an  industry,  to  force  upon  the  market  a  supply  for  twelve 
months,  during  the  course  of  the  three  months  following  the 
pack,  we  must  inevitably  sacrifice  our  products.  If,  as  an  in¬ 
dustry,  on  the  other  hand,  we  act  as  other  manufacturers  act, 
plan  our  production  in  line  with  what  we  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  we  can  hope  to  sell,  and  arrange  our  finances  so 
that  we  can  carry  those  things  along  until  the  consuming  de¬ 
mand  requires  their  shipment  to  our  distributors,  I  believe  that 
we  will  realize  more  nearly  a  fair  average  price  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  protected  from 
these  calamitous  price  recessions  which  simply  multiply  sales 
and  aggravate  the  very  condition  which  they  seek  to  relieve. 
Personally  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  thought  that  merely 
because  nature  gives  to  us  in  any  year  a  20  per  cent  greater 
crop  than  the  average  that  we  are  obliged  to  throw  those  crops 
on  the  market  in  the  same  period  of  time  that  we  would  have 
if  we  had  had  a  normal  yield.  We  will,  of  course,  endeavor 
to  stimulate  the  consumption  of  such  crop  and  such  products 
of  which  we  have  the  over-supply,  but  if  the  consumption  is  not 
available  why  should  not  an  additional  two  months  carry  it, 
and  plan  a  production  for  the  next  year  that  will  take  care  of 
the  consumption  in  ten  months  instead  of  twelve  months;  why 
should  not  that  be  the  true  remedy,  rather  than  throwing  the 
goods  on  an  unwilling  market  to  the  profit  of  that  distributor 
but  disregarding  the  sound,  economic  policies,  thinking  that 
somehow  he  is  going  to  benefit  himself  and  the  community  by 
cutting  prices  to  half  the  cost  of  the  product. 

Now  that  may  seem  a  little  like  heresy  to  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  but  I  think  in  your  planning  you  should  bear  in  mind 
the  situation  which  I  am  describing,  for  the  future  buying  of 
canned  goods  cannot  in  itself  entirely  determine  the  plan  of 
production  of  the  canning  industry,  because  future  buying  of 
canned  foods,  whether  it  is  this  year  or  next  year,  will  only 
be  a  percentage  of  the  aggregate  volume  that  will  be  needed 
to  meet  the  consuming  demand  of  the  American  people. 

Consequently,  we  must  think  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the 
distributor.  We  must  think  in  terms  of  consumption  and  we 
must  plan  our  distribution  in  line  with  our  production,  so  that 
we  may  have  the  average  price  level  of  that  commodity  over 
the  entire  period  of  distribution  and  consumption. 

I  might  say,  in  that  connection,  gentlemen,  that  I  analyzed 
with  a  great  deal  of  care  three  of  the  staple  products,  major 
products,  canned  vegetables,  during  the  years  1927  and  1928 
that  were  produced  by  our  company.  We  sell  heavily  on  futures, 
and  we  are  selling  every  year  a  larger  percentage  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  demands  of  the  distributor,  at  times  when  the 
distributor  is  willing  to  take  the  goods  and  is  in  a  position  to 
distribute  them.  As  between  the  goods  sold  on  future  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  goods  of  a  similar  grade  or  quality  sold  on  spot 
orders  during  these  two  years,  which  have  been  years  of  ex¬ 
treme  trial  to  the  canners  of  this  county,  I  can  say  to  you  that 
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we  received  in  the  aggregate  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  more 
for  our  spot  sales  than  we  received  on  our  future  contracts; 
and  only  one  item  out  of  the  three  showed  a  substantially  better 
price  on  our  future  contracts  than  on  our  spot  sales,  starting 
with  the  first  day  of  February,  1927,  and  coming  down  to  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1928,  a  period  of  twenty-three  months 
of  trial. 

Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  industry  will  solve 
that  by  trying  to  force  its  goods  on  the  market  when  the  market 
is  not  able  or  willing  to  receive  them. 

THE  CONSUMER — Well,  so  much  for  that.  Let  us  now 
pass  along  to  that  great  economic  group  in  which  we  are  most 
interest,  namely,  the  consumer.  In  the  consumer,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  find  the  most  tolerant  and  the  most  sympathetic  of  all 
business  relationships.  The  housewife  knows  the  problem  of 
canning.  She  knows  that,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  every 
can  that  we  produce  will  not  be  exactly  alike.  She  knows  that 
all  peas  that  grow  in  a  pod  are  not  equally  tender.  She  knows 
that  every  ear  of  corn  cannot  be  harvested  at  exactly  the  same 
time,  nor  can  it  be  put  in  the  can  to  furnish  exactly  the  same 
appearance  and  exactly  the  same  flavor;  and  I  tell  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  it  is  not  the  buyer  of  our  products,  and  by  that  I 
mean  the  distributor — it  is  the  consumer  who  will  ultimately 
determine  the  success  and  the  prosperity  of  the  canning  industry. 

Now,  in  going  to  the  housewife,  I  feel  that  we  should  give 
to  her  about  what  she  has  a  right  to  expect  in  a  can,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  she  knows  better  than  we  about  what 
we  ought  to  furnish  to  her  in  that  tin  can.  If  she  could  examine 
the  contents  of  that  can  before  she  bought  it,  or  before  she 
prepared  it,  it  would  be  an  entirely  different  story;  but  that  is 
impossible.  We  are  upon  our  honor  and  we  must  furnish  to  her 
what  she  has  a  reasonable  right  to  expect.  When  she  buys  a 
can  of  peas  she  expects  a  green  pea,  the  kind  of  pea  that  she 
v.'ould  buy  on  the  open  market  and  cook  and  serve  on  the  table. 
She  expects  that  that  pea  in  the  can  will  not  be  mixed  with 
extraneous  matter  that  makes  it  distasteful.  She  expects  that 
it  will  be  properly  cooked  and  she  expects  that  it  will  have  only 
the  flavor  of  peas.  If  ripe  peas  are  placed  in  a  can  they  cannot 
be  taken  out  of  the  can  as  green  peas.  If  ripe  peas  come  to 
us  from  our  growers,  and  if  our  general  situation  indicates  to 
us  that  it  is  desirable  to  put  those  peas  that  are  over-matured 
into  a  can,  under  the  recommended  legislation  as  we  interpret  it, 
we  are  not  criminals  in  putting  those  over-matured  peas  in  the 
can;  we  are  simply  going  to  say  to  ourselves  and  to  say  to 
every  other  canner  and  to  say  to  the  consumer  that  those  peas 
have  to  be  so  identified  that  when  the  consumer  gets  a  can  she 
won’t  be  disappointed  because  she  does  not  get  green  peas. 
Those  over-matured  peas  are  in  the  twilight  zone.  They  would 
give  the  consumer  dissatisfaction  if  she  did  not  know  what  was 
in  the  can;  but  if  she  knows  that  they  are  over-matured  peas 
that  are  in  the  can  and  she  wants  to  buy  a  can  of  those  peas 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  soup,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
she  may  produce  from  those  over-matured  peas  a  better  soup 
and  a  soup  that  suits  her  better  and  a  soup  that  is  just  as  good 
food  as  the  soup  that  she  would  obtain  from  the  very  green, 
tender,  succulent  peas.  Therefore,  the  canning  industry  does 
not  say  to  its  members,  neither  does  it  say  to  the  housewife, 
“We  are  going  to  keep  away  from  you  products  that  you  may 
want,”  but  we  do  endeavor  to  safeguard  the  housewife  and 
safeguard  ourselves  by  properly  identifying  every  can  of  the 
product,  and  a  product  that  when  opened  will  give  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  what  she  has  a  reasonable  right  to  expect  from  the  label. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  misbranding.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  labeling  entirely,  because  after  all  much  of  the  labeling  is 
passed  by.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  association  as  I  see  it, 
to  cut  out  as  far  as  practicable  the  possibility  of  the  housewife 
being  deceived. 

Now,  gentlemen,  these  are  the  days  of  keen  competition. 
Our  products  are  competing  with  every  other  food  product. 
They  are  competing  every  year  more  and  more  closely  with 
fresh  vegetables.  We  must  deal  honestly  and  frankly  with  the 
consumer.  If  we  could  show  the  consumer  exactly  what  we 
had  in  the  can,  we  know  that  we  would  command  her  confidence. 
If  one  can  in  ten  thousand  fell  below  grade,  she  would  easily 
forgive  us  and  would  buy  the  other  nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine.  It  must  ever  be  our  aim  and  object  to  protect 
her  against  the  possibility  of  error  and  disappointment.  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  We  will  now  have  the  distributor’s 
point  of  view.  We  are  now  going  to  be  talked  to  by  the  head 
of  an  institution  that  is  117  years  old,  a  man  whom  you  know 
very  well,  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Williams. 


Harmony 

By  Arthur  P.  Williams,  Chairman  Conference  Committee 
National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 


First  of  all  I  must  apologize  for  not  having  written  a 
formal  address.  But  I  received  your  invitation  over  the 
long  distance  telephone  from  Washington  the  day  before  I 
sailed  for  Europe  on  a  thirty-day  vacation,  and  I  returned  to 
New  York  last  Thursday. 

It  is  particularly  pleasing  for  a  distributor  to  address  this 
convention  in  January,  1929,  for  the  reason  that  the  canned 
foods  which  we  have  purchased  during  1928  have  paid  some 
profit  to  the  canner  as  well  as  to  the  distributor,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  deals  that  we  distributors  can  ever  make  are  those 
on  which  both  sides  make  some  money. 

Only  once  in  the  past  twelve  years  have  we  had  such  emi¬ 
nently  satisfactory  markets  for  canned  foods,  and  you  men  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  your  judgment  in  1928  for  the  fair 
prices  which  you  named  for  your  products  because  these  factors 
have  resulted  in  this  satisfactory  market.  • 

The  only  thing  that  appears  to  worry  the  canners  very 
seriously  at  the  present  time  is  the  fact  that  there  is  and  has 
been  just  a  few  too  many  sub-standards  and  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  are  now  endeavoring  through  certain  legisla¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  this  undesirable  class  of 
merchandise. 

Our  Association  has  not  passed  upon  this  legislation.  It  will 
be  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  canners  conference  committee. 

I  therefore  am  not  speaking  for  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  but  only  as  an  individual  distributor.  My  house 
has  a  selfish  interest  possibly  in  desiring  to  see  the  elimination 
of  low  grades  because  we  are  handlers  of  quality  canned  foods 
and  only  quality  canned  foods. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  economic  conditions  are  achiev¬ 
ing  to  a  large  extent  just  what  we  gentlemen  are  endeavoring 
to  do  through  legislation.  In  other  words,  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  family  just  naturally  causes  them  to  buy  better 
canned  foods.  And  if  our  business  is  any  criterion  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  average  wholesaler,  there  would  never  be  a  can  of 
sub-standards  packed  or  sold. 

We  members  of  the  Canners  Conference  Committee,  in  spite 
of  some  adverse  criticism  fully  realize  that  every  Canned  Foods 
Week  has  paid  a  dividend — that  we  have  made  new  friends  for 
canned  food  during  Canned  Foods  Week,  but  we  certainly  do 
need  a  greater  advertising  campaign — a  campaign  so  large  in 
volume  that  it  will  reach  into  every  home  in  the  United  States — 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  telling  the  consumers  of  the  health¬ 
fulness,  economy  and  convenience  of  canned  foods.  This  adver¬ 
tising  will  tend  to  stabilize  markets,  to  increase  your  business 
and  mine,  and  I  hope  that  either  through  this  legislation  or  in 
some  other  way  this  gigantic  advertising  campaign  may  be 
put  over. 

And  now  I  just  want  to  say  one  more  word.  I  telegraphed 
Mr.  Nott  before  this  convention  and  it  was  quite  a  long  tele¬ 
gram,  too.  I  asked  him  to  develop  a  real  membership  campaign 
in  your  association  with  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  outside  of  the  association.  We  dis¬ 
tributors  are  in  a  peculiar  position.  We  cannot  arbitrarily  buy 
from  any  one  group;  we  must  keep  our  buying  department 
open.  We  cannot  tell  a  man  that  he  must  join  your  associa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  him  and  to  us  and  to  you 
to  have  not  60  per  cent  but  95  per  cent  membership  in  your 
association,  and  as  a  distributor  I  request  that  this  convention 
will  seriously  take  up  this  question  of  increasing  your  member¬ 
ship  and  get  into  your  association  every  first-class  responsible 
packer  in  the  United  States.  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  This  matter  of  distribution  is  as  im¬ 
portant  from  the  related  industries  point  of  view  as  it  is  from 
the  canners,  and  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  one  who  appreciates 
that  fact  any  more  than  our  good  and  gracious  friend,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Phelps,  president  of  the  American  Can  Company. 

The  Allied  Industry's  Viewpoint 

By  H.  W.  Phelps,  President 
American  Can  Company 


I  AM  in  a  related  industry  and  related  pretty  closely,  related 
by  ties  of  long  association  and  affection  and  real  heart- 
interest  as  well  as  financial  interest.  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
an  old  man — I  never  expect  to  be  an  old  man — and  I  hope  that 
I  may  die  before  I  get  old,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  seen 
this  industry  for  a  long  time  from  my  position  on  the  sidelines. 
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I  don’t  pack  any  goods,  as  you  know.  I  don’t  distribute  any 
goods,  as  you  know,  and  I  have  never  had  any  responsibility 
as  to  what  goes  into  a  can,  although  I  have  been  very  much 
outraged  sometimes  to  see  what  some  people  had  done  to  one 
of  my  good  cans  after  I  had  sold  it.  I  have  been  very  much 
ashamed  of  what  the  can  turned  out  when  it  was  opened,  and 
I  will  swear  it  was  a  good  can,  just  the  same. 

I  don’t  remember  just  how  many  years  ago  it  was,  twelve  or 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  when  the  first  scientific  research  was 
started,  but  I  do  remember  what  the  conditions  were  when  that 
did  happen.  I  am  only  going  to  speak  of  that  because  I  believe 
that  the  history  of  an  industry,  just  as  the  history  of  a  people 
or  a  nation  or  a  race  of  men,  or  of  the  whole  world,  is  one 
continuous  story.  I  don’t  believe  that  you  can  leave  out  any 
era  or  epoch  in  world  history  and  have  the  world  as  it  is  today. 
They  have  all  had  their  part.  They  have  all  contributed  some¬ 
thing.  Perhaps  they  have  contributed  just  the  knowledge  of 
how  not  to  do  things.  Perhaps  they  have  shown  up  the  frailties 
and  follies  and  sins  and  wickedness  of  human  life,  but,  whatever 
they  have  done,  they  have  had  their  part  in  the  development  of 
humanity  as  it  is  today,  and  history  is  just  a  continued  story, 
always  to  he  continued  in  our  next,  always  waiting  for  another 
chapter.  And  so  it  will  be,  I  believe,  as  long  as  humanity  lives 
in  this  world.  Industry  is  very  much  the  same.  You  have 
had  your  story.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  about  old  Nick 
Appert,  but  way  back  yonder  from  his  day  to  fifteen  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  done.  There  was  some  improve¬ 
ment,  there  was  some  growth;  but  if  you  go  back  with  me  to 
the  canning  industry  as  it  was  about  1890,  that  is  forty  years 
ago,  before  some  of  you  fellows  were  born — if  you  go  back  that 
far  and  see  what  the  situation  was  then  and  tried  to  eat  some 
of  the  canned  foods  that  were  packed  in  those  days  and  see 
how  you  would  like  them,  see  what  people  had  to  do  that  bought 
and  ate  canned  foods  in  those  days,  they  either  had  to  be  very 
patriotic  lovers  of  the  canning  industry  or  they  had  to  be 
driven  by  necessity,  because  the  stuff  was  not  good. 

RESEARCH — It  came  to  a  time  when  you  thought  that  you 
knew  that  something  was  wrong.  We  all  knew  that  something 
was  wrong  when  we  started  that  scientific  research  back  there, 
and  I  say  “we”  because  I  had  a  part  in  it  and  I  am  glad  that 
I  did.  I  would  not  take  back  a  nickel  that  I  have  spent, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  brag,  but  I  have  spent  several  million 
dollars  on  it,  and  you  can  put  that  down  as  being  true,  and  I 
don’t  regret  a  cent  of  it,  because  I  believe  that  when  you  first 
began  to  study  how  to  pack  good  canned  foods  was  when  you 
first  began  to  get  somewhere.  As  you  have  gone  on  and  studied 
and  tried  and  experimented  and  applied  scientific  methods 
you  have  gotten  canned  foods  to  where  they  are  today,  so  far 
as  quality  goes. 

I  made  a  statement  up  at  Vancouver — I  feel  a  good  deal 
embarrassed  today,  because  what  I  have  got  to  say  is  pretty 
nearly  what  I  have  said  several  times,  because  it  is  not  a  long 
story  and  it  is  not  a  very  strange  story.  I  have  said  it  before, 
and  I  will  say  it  again  right  now,  that  the  man  in  this  country 
today  who  does  not  pack  good  canned  foods  is  either  a  fool  or 
a  knave.  He  can  learn  how  to  do  it.  People  not  only  know 
how  to  do  it  but  we  are  putting  it  in  bulletins  and  bombarding 
him  by  mail,  the  published  page  and  otherwise,  and  if  a  man 
has  not  sense  enough  to  read  it,  or  has  not  sense  enough  to 
use  it,  I  come  back  to  my  statement  that  he  is  either  a  fool  or 
a  knave  if  he  does  not  pack  good  canned  foods.  If  this  is  the 
condition  of  the  industry  today,  what  is  the  use  of  a  lot  of  you 
standing  around  here  and  spending  your  good  money  and  pack¬ 
ing  good  canned  foods,  using  the  knowledge  that  you  have  to 
help  you  to  do  that,  and  then  having  your  markets  destroyed 
all  the  time  by  that  fool  and  that  knave  who  packs  that  poor 
stuff  and  puts  it  out  in  the  can  that  the  consumer  cannot  tell 
what  she  has  got  until  she  gets  it  open,  and  every  time  that 
one  of  those  cans  comes  into  her  hands  it  damns  a  good  can 
of  your  stuff. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT— Why  do  you  stand  for  that? 
To  me  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
means  to  say  to  the  canning  industry  and  every  member  of  it, 
whether  a  member  of  the  National  Canners  Association  or  not, 
“You  get  good  or  get  out.”  I  think  that  is  what  it  means. 
You  justify  your  responsibility  to  the  consumer,  you  justify 
your  responsibility  to  the  distributor,  you  justify  your  responsi¬ 
bility  to  your  competing  canners  by  packing  at  least  reputable 
stuff  up  to  a  certain  standard,  or  you  close  up  that  little 
shebang  of  yours  and  go  and  do  something  else,  because  you 
cannot  stay  with  us.  That  is  my  feeling  about  it,  and  I  do  not 
care  who  listens  to  me  today,  I  would  not  have  the  slightest 
compunction  in  telling  any  man — and  I  know  some  of  them  by 
name — that  “You  are  fellow  I  am  talking  about.” 

Now  what  do  they  ask  you  to  do  in  this  amendment?  They 
simply  ask  you  to  abide  by  a  reasonable  regulation  which  you 


will  be  consulted  about,  a  reasonable  regulation  laid  down  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  man  of  high  character,  a  man 
of  great  responsibility,  a  man  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  backed  up  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  to  regulate  one  of  the  most  important  industries  that 
we  have  in  this  country,  the  industry  upon  which  we  all  rely 
as  a  basis  in  this  country  for  all  we  have,  and  that  is  agricul¬ 
ture.  You  give  that  man  the  right  to  say,  after  consultation 
with  you  and  after  looking  over  the  scientific  knowledge  that 
you  have  and  all  that — you  give  him  the  right  to  say  “Here  is 
the  line  and  above  that  line  any  canned  food  is  all  right.  You 
can  label  it  as  you  please,  you  can  sell  it  as  you  please,  you  can 
do  anything  with  it  that  you  want  to;  the  government  is  not 
concerned  about  that.  But  when  you  go  below  that  line  through 
intent  or  through  ignorance,  through  mistake,  through  care¬ 
lessness,  I  don’t  care  what — ^whenever  you  go  below  that  line 
you  ought  to  be  honest  enough  to  tell  the  person  that  is  going 
to  buy  that  can  that  you  did  it.” 

Now,  what  is  the  answer  about  that?  If  you  did  not  know 
how  to  do  it  I  would  not  say  anything,  but  you  do  know  how 
to  do  it,  and  is  it  unreasonable  for  a  consumer  who  buys  your 
tin  can  all  scaled  up,  all  looking  alike  on  the  outside,  to  just 
simply  tell  that  consumer  that  that  stuff  on  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  government  is  above  a  certain  grade  or 
below  it? 

Now,  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  is  not  a  market 
for  what  would  be  called  sub-standard  goods.  That  old  word 
“standard”  has  been  overworked  and  overworked  until  nobody 
really  knows  what  standard  is,  because  if  you  saw  everything 
that  has  “standard”  on  it,  it  would  be — well,  you  know  what. 
But  we  will  say  that  we  will  have  a  standard;  we  will  say  that 
that  standard  is  to  be  indicated  by  law,  that  it  is  going  to  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  the  first  time 
perhaps  we  will  have  a  standard  that  we  will  know  some¬ 
thing  about. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  some  sub¬ 
standard  goods  packed.  I  know,  as  well  as  any  of  you  do,  that 
Nature  does  not  produce  the  same  quality  stuff  every  year. 
I  know  that  some  years  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  fancy 
stuff  and  a  certain  percentage  of  standard  grade  stuff,  and  I 
think  you  have  to  use  it;  and,  more  than  that,  there  is  a  market 
for  it — there  is  a  legitimate  market  for  it.  But  why  not  sell 
it  for  what  it  is?  You  take  it  down  in  some  parts  of  New  York 
City  and  some  parts  of  Chicago  and  some  other  places,  mining 
camp  sections  here  and  there  where  the  people  are  just  inter¬ 
ested  in  good  food,  wholesome  food  at  the  cheapest  possible 
price — those  people  are  not  going  to  object  to  buying  your 
second-grade  stuff  because  it  says  that  that  is  second  grade. 
It  will  bring  the  price  down  so  that  they  can  buy  it  for  what 
it  is  worth  and  pay  what  it  is  worth  and  get  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  tells  them  plainly  that  that 
stuff  has  to  be  wholesome,  that  it  cannot  be  filthy  or  putrid  or 
decomposed,  that  it  cannot  be  loaded  with  chemicals  and  pre¬ 
servatives  and  all  those  things.  It  has  to  be  good  food,  but 
on  the  other  hand  if  it  is  sub-standard  goods  it  should  sell  for 
a  suh-standard  price.  The  difference  is  this:  That  the  good 
packer  who  packs  it  because  it  is  part  of  his  intake  and  he  has 
to  pack  it,  is  willing  to  pack  it  and  sell  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  brand  it  for  what  it  is  worthy  and  get  his  money  out  of  it, 
and  be  content  with  that,  or  if  there  is  no  money  in  packing  it, 
he  won’t  pack  it.  The  point  of  it  is  that  every  fellow  who 
packs  that  kind  of  stuff  puts  a  label  on  it  so  that  he  can’t  go 
out  and  put  it  up  against  yours  and  break  your  price  and 
damn  your  quality.  That  is  the  difference.  And  if  some 
people  who  won’t  pack  good  stuff  get  through  with  their  pack 
and  find  it  is  all  below  that  line  and  they  have  to  mark  it  in 
that  way,  well  they  either  get  good  the  next  year  or  they  get 
out,  because  they  won’t  make  any  money. 

Now,  that  is  the  point  of  it,  and  back  of  it  all  you  have  to 
touch  a  man’s  pocketbook  to  make  him  good.  You  can  put  up 
all  the  ethics  of  your  trade,  you  can  talk  about  the  rules  of 
your  association  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  he  will  continue 
to  pack  the  kind  of  stuff  he  has  been  packing  for  years  and 
label  it  standard  and  take  it  out  and  sell  it  against  you,  every 
can  of  which  ought  to  be  labeled  sub-standard. 

If  you  are  going  into  the  business  of  packing  sub-standard, 
if  some  fellow  says  that  he  cannot  pack  standards  but  will  pack 
sub-standards,  and  then  he  starts  into  that  business  and  makes 
a  specialty  of  it,  he  won’t  last  long  because  he  cannot  get  money 
enough  out  of  it. 

That  is  the  thing  that  I  see  in  this  whole  proposition,  and 
that  is  why  I  advocate  this  for  the  canners.  It  is  the  biggest 
step  that  you  have  taken.  It  is  the  step  that  puts  a  window 
into  a  tin  can  so  that  the  housewife  can  go  and  buy  it  for  what 
it  is  and  get  what  she  pays  for.  If  she  wants  sub-standard 
goods  at  a  sub-standard  price,  she  will  buy  it.  It  is  good  for 
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her  and  it  suits  her  and  she  is  not  cheated.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  honesty;  that  is  all  it  is,  just  common,  decent  honesty. 
It  is  the  same  as  if  you  buy  a  suit  of  clothes.  A  man  who  makes 
a  suit  of  clothes  has  to  stand  by  what  that  suit  of  clothes  is,  you 
can  see  it  before  you  buy  it  and  almost  everything  else  you  buy 
you  can  look  at  and  know  what  you  are  getting.  With  canned 
foods  you  cannot  do  this  and  that  imposes  a  double  obligation  of 
honesty  upon  the  packer  to  put  that  stuff  in  that  can  and  put  on 
the  outside  of  the  can  the  story  as  to  what  is  in  it.  As  I  say,  it 
is  just  common,  decent  honesty,  that  is  all,  and  no  man  will  over¬ 
run  afoul  of  that  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  if  he 
understands  it  and  administers  it  honestly.  It  cannot  hurt  him 
and  it  cannot  hurt  you.  The  only  way  it  can  hurt  you,  it  might 
keep  you  from  selling  a  man  something  for  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  dozen  that  was  not  worth  more  than  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen, 
and  you  knew  it  and  he  did  not  catch  you  at  it.  That  is  about 
all  that  I  can  see  and,  therefore,  I  think  there  is  everything  in 
his  favor. 

ADVERTISING — Now  you  are  talking  about  an  advertising 
campaign.  Mr.  Williams  brought  that  up  and  I  know  that  it 
has  been  talked  about  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing.  I  think  if  the  National  Canners  Association  could  get 
itself  in  a  position  to  put  out  a  broad,  well-founded,  well- 
considered,  scientifically  based,  well-administered  advertising 
campaign,  an  educational  campaign,  teaching  the  customers  and 
and  the  consumers  of  this  country  what  canned  foods  really  are 
and  why  they  are  what  they  are,  explaining  this  whole  thing  of 
standards  and  sub-standards,  explaining  to  the  woman  who 
wants  to  buy  the  second  quality  goods  because  that  is  all  she  is 
going  to  buy  and  all  she  is  going  to  get,  explaining  to  the  woman 
who  wants  to  buy  the  other  stuff  what  she  is  going  to  get  and 
how  she  will  get  it,  telling  the  truth,  telling  the  truth  to  every¬ 
body  in  an  educational  way.  building  up  that  system  of  education, 
I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  thing.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  have  taken  that  position  all  the  time  and  I  would  not  re¬ 
cede  from  it,  I  would  not  contribute  one  dollar  to  a  campaign 
of  that  kind  unless,  and  until,  the  canning  industry  in  some  way 
bv  this  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  or  something 
else  puts  it  in  the  shape  where  the  goods  in  the  can  will  tell  the 
same  storv  that  there  is  on  the  label  or  somebody  gets  fined  or 
goes  to  jail.  (Applause.)  If  this  legislation  is  enacted  then  the 
advertising  campaign  comes  up  on  its  merits. 

I  know  perfectly  well,  that  the  institution  that  I  represent, 
and  others  like  it,  are  expected  to  put  up  a  large  amount  of  the 
fund  for  an  advertising  campaign  if  it  goes  through.  Judging 
from  the  Canned  Foods  Week,  as  it  has  been  administered  for 
the  last  few  years,  I  think  probably  that  is  true  and  I  am  not 
going  to  boast  but  I  think  I  personally  have  contributed^  or 
raised  about  seventv-five  per  cent  of  the  money  that  went  into 
the  Canned  Foods  Campaign  last  year  and  probably  for  several 
years  past.  Now,  I  do  not  regret  a  cent  of  it,  but  I  do  know 
this,  that  a  campaign  such  as  you  are  talking  about,  the  canning 
industry  will  not  finance.  It  is  going  to  be  for  the  allied  indus¬ 
tries  to  do  if  it  is  done.  It  comes  then  to  a  hard  and  fast  propo¬ 
sition,  a  straight  business  proposition.  As  you  have  got  your 
industry  today,  it  is  not  a  business  proposition  and  the  man  who 
puts  his  money  in  is  not  getting  a  lot  for  it  and,  therefore,  you 
do  not  get  any  of  my  money.  But  if  you  put  this  thing  in  such 
shape  that  we  can  depend  on  what  we  are  advertising,  then 
there  is  some  reason  to  say  that  it  will  be  done.  Then  the 
question  of  the  advertising  campaign  simply  comes  up  on  its 
merits.  Is  it  worth  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  million  dollars 
a  year?  Can  two  million  dollars  worth  of  goods  be  gotten  out 
of  it?  Can  the  men  putting  up  that  two  million  dollars  get 
their  money  back  and  if  so,  when,  where  and  how?  That,  then, 
becomes  a  practical  business  question. 

That,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  are  doing  here 
now. 

I  think  if  this  amendment  is  put  through  that  it  is  putting  the 
cap  sheaf  on  all  these  years  of  study,  of  scientific  work,  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  effort  by  just  simply  saying,  “Now,  we  have 
learned  how  to  do  it.  and  we  are  willing  to  show  the  world  that 
we  can  do  it,  and  there  it  is  and  we  stand  by  it  and  you  can 
confiscate  our  goods  and  throw  them  in  the  sewer  if  we  do  not.” 
When  you  have  done  that,  you  have  done  something  that  is 
worth-while. 

No,  I  do  not  pack  any  goods  but  I  have  seen  this  thing  for  so 
long  and  I  do  not  think  you  realize,  perhaps  all  of  you,  what  the 
nature  of  your  distribution  has  gotten  to  be.  I  know  that  your 
markets  are  in  good  shape  this  year.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means  in  the  distribution  of  1928?  I  will  bet  you  my  word  that 
in  the  year  1928  there  have  been  packed  and  distributed,  or 
packed  at  least  in  this  country  one  billion  more  cans  than  there 
ever  were  in  any  year  before.  I  know  that  that  is  true  because 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  true,  and  when  your  markets 
are  in  such  shape,  and  when  your  distribution  is  going  along  at 


such  a  rate,  that  you  can  pack  in  one  year  one  billion  more  cans 
and  use  them  and  have  your  markets  in  the  condition  that  they 
were  in  at  the  end  of  1928,  you  have  got  a  distribution  back  of 
you  that  you  do  not  realize.  That  can  be  increased.  It  can  be 
worked  up  further  and  it  can  be  worked  up  further  just  by  the 
very  same  things  that  you  have  been  doing:  making  your  goods 
good  and  telling  the  people  about  them.  And  by  going  one  step 
further  and  saying:  “We  will  not  only  make  them  good  and 
tell  the  people  that  they  are  good  but  we  will  mark  them  good 
and  stand  by  that  mark,”  and  then  you  have  done  the  whole 
thing.  If  I  have  but  one  plea  to  make  today  it  is  to  pass  that 
legislation;  get  behind  it;  clean  your  house;  say  to  your  people. 
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“get  good  or  get  out,”  and  adopt  the  slogan  “Truth  on  the  label 
and  honesty  in  the  can”  and  stand  by  it,  even  if  you  have  to 
stand  by  it  in  court,  and  I  believe  that  you  will  thus  increase 
your  distribution  more  than  you  will  ever  be  able  to  do  it  in 
any  other  way.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  all  going 
to  feel  when  you  get  out  of  here  but  I  am  sure,  after  listening 
to  the  words  of  wisdom  from  these  four  speakers  this  afternoon, 
when  I  walk  out  of  here  I  will  feel  that  my  time  has  been  spent 
to  pretty  good  advantage. 

The  Legal  Viewpoint 

By  J.  Harry  Covington,  Counsel 
National  Canners  Association 

IT  is  always  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  present  at  a  National  Canners  Convention. 
However,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  as  the  can- 
ner’s  problems  become  more  complicated  and  the  question  bear¬ 
ing  upon  them  more  varied,  to  know  just  what  to  talk  about. 

I  find  on  the  program  this  afternoon  that  I  am  assigned  to 
talk  about  the  consumer’s  viewpoint  and  distribution  in  its  legal 
aspects.  The  legal  aspects  of  distribution,  of  course,  embrace  a 
wide  range  of  topics.  The  consumer  only  comes  in  contact  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  canner  in  a  way  in  which  no  canner  wants  to 
come  in  contact  with  him,  and  that  is  through  a  law  suit  that 
may  grow  out  of  the  supposedly  defective  character  of  the  can- 
ner’s  product.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  direct  relation  of  the 
consumer  and  producer  is  concerned,  you  as  producers  come  in 
direct  contact  with  the  consumer  in  that  attitude  which  is  least 
pleasant. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  consumer  and  canner  do  oc¬ 
casionally  come  in  contact  with  each  other  in  that  manner,  that 
is  to  say,  by  way  of  litigation  instituted  by  the  consumer  be¬ 
cause  of  an  alleged  defect  in  the  product  of  the  canners’  com¬ 
modities  throughout  the  country. 

The  law  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  has  become, 
I  think,  fairly  well  settled.  Some  years  ago  I  undertook  to  try 
to  establish  certain  limitations  with  respect  to  the  canner’s 
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liability,  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  outcome  of  that  litiga¬ 
tion  was  not  in  the  long  run  a  very  distinct  advantage  to  the 
canner.  The  packer  of  a  hermetically  sealed  food  product  whose 
goods  are  distributed  to  the  ultimate  consumer  must  expect 
that  product  to  be  devoid  of  the  possibility  of  any  sort  of  injury 
to  the  consumer,  and  the  law  in  the  various  States  has  now 
become  fairly  well  settled  in  the  sense  that  the  producer  of 
hermetically  sealed  canned  food  products  has  a  definite  legal 
obligation  to  the  consumer  which  practically  amounts  to  a  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  food  is  wholesome,  that  it  complies  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  and  that  it  is  free  from  those  foreign  substances  which 
might  possibly  cause  injury. 

You  are  not  lawyers,  and  I  think  I  should  say,  therefore, 
that  the  rules  of  the  law  as  related  to  the  matter  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  responsibilities  of  individuals  which  produce  law  suits  are 
more  or  less  rules  of  convenience.  All  of  us  who  are  likely  to 
become  the  objects  of  unfortunate  litigation  are  prone  to 
imagine  that  we  are  right  and  the  other  fellow  is  wrong. 
That  is  human  nature.  But  after  all  is  said  and  done  the  great 
system  of  jurisprudence  which  has  developed  in  England  and 
America,  and  which  sprang  from  the  necessities  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestry,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  the  barons 
of  England  wrung  from  King  John  what  is  known  as  the  Great 
Charter,  is  a  system  which  has  justified  itself. 

That  system  now  covers  the  procedure,  including  trial  by 
jury,  the  rules  of  evidence  intended  to  elicit  the  truth  of  a  con¬ 
troversy,  and  principles  of  the  substantive  law  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  rights  and  fixing  liabilities.  And  what  I  mean  by 
the  term  “rules  of  convenience”  is  that  rights  and  liabilities 
must  be  certain  and  must  be  determined  in  accordance  with  what 
in  the  long  run  produces  right  and  justice  for  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

Now,  the  canner  naturally  thinks  that  when  he  has  taken  all 
the  trouble  he  can  possibly  take  to  produce  as  sound  goods  as  he 
is  able  with  wholesome  raw  material  packed  with  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery,  under  proper  factory  conditions,  he  has  done  his  best 
and  should  not  be  liable  for  an  occasional  defective  package. 
Of  course,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  is  not  always  true  of  the 
canner,  for  there  is  a  small  minority  in  the  industry  who  un¬ 
fortunately  do  not  seem  to  feel  that  necessarily  they  must  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  goods  they  are  capable  of  producing.  But  I  am 
talking  about  the  canner  who  really  is  undertaking  to  develop 
his  business  along  the  most  intelligent  lines.  He  feels,  this 
intelligent  canner,  that  when  he  has  done  the  best  he  could  he 
ought  not  to  be  held  to  an  unlimited  liability  for  any  chance 
defect. 

But  the  sound  rule  of  law  comes  into  play;  that  rule  of  con¬ 
venience  which  determines  where  liability  rightfully  exists. 
When  one  goes  to  buy  anything  in  the  way  of  food  in  a  sealed 
case  or  package  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  fairly  definite 
quality,  wholesome  and  free  from  injurious  foreign  substances, 
the  limitation  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  producer  runs 
counter  to  the  right  of  the  consumer.  And  the  law  determines 
that  the  right  of  the  consumer  is  paramount.  After  all  that 
fixes  upon  the  producer  an  arbitrary  responsibility,  but  if  any 
other  rule  of  liability  were  established  the  consumer  could  never 
hope  to  secure  the  product  he  desires  with  that  degree  of  safety 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  Therefore,  this  rule  of  convenience  in 
the  law,  measuring  the  responsibility  of  the  one  and  right  of 
the  other,  has  come  into  existence,  and  practically  all  over  the 
United  States  today,  as  one  case  or  another  has  arisen,  the  trial 
of  suits  which  have  been  instituted  against  canners  has  resulted 
in  a  determination  in  practically  all  of  the  States,  that  canners 
are  for  all  practical  purposes  the  insurers  of  the  quality  of  their 
products  as  being  wholesome  and  safe  and  free  from  deleterious 
ingredients,  produced  under  circumstances  that  make  them  sani¬ 
tary  and  free  from  the  possibility  of  injury  to  health,  and  also 
free  from  foreign  substances  which  might  cause  injury. 

Now,  under  those  circumstances  the  consumer  does  come  di¬ 
rectly  in  contact  with  the  producer,  and  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  the  producer  has  to  realize  that  he  has  a  full  responsi¬ 
bility.  I  am  not  sure,  although  this  may  be  a  radical  statement 
to  make  in  a  group  of  canners,  that  this  is  not  in  the  long  run 
a  very  wise  rule.  The  older  we  get  the  more  we  come  to  learn 
that  the  rules  that  perhaps  we  do  not  like  are  those  rules  which 
after  all  are  the  best.  The  housewife,  whether  in  California 
or  Maine  or  Florida,  has  not  anything  like  so  good  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  understand  what  is  a  perfectly  safe  and  wholesome 
product  as  you  canners  who  are  engaged  in  the  producing  of 
your  varied  foods. 

Of  course,  you  have  your  difficulties  in  production  from  time 
to  time,  but  you  should  remember  that  the  security  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  the  greatest  factor  in  increased  consumption.  When 
the  consumer  has  a  thorough  conception  of  the  safety  of  canned 
foods,  and  learns  more  and  more  the  economy  infusing  them,  a 


much  wider  distribution  will  take  place  and  a  greater  stability 
of  price  with  assured  reasonable  profit  will  follow. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  however,  I  am  wondering  how 
many  of  the  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
realize  the  great  service  that  is  being  preformed  by  it.  There 
is  one  situation  that  you  have  to  be  safeguarded  against.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  are  not  a  people  who  have  become  near  to  per¬ 
fect.  We  have  bad  lawyers  as  well  as  bad  packers,  and  my 
experience  of  thirty-five  years  or  more  has  demonstrated  to  me 
that  there  are  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  bad  lawyers  as 
there  are  of  bad  packers.  The  inevitable  result  is  where  a 
single  instance  of  a  product  is  discovered  in  a  certain  locality 
which  is  injurious  in  quality,  whether  by  reason  of  an  inferior 
standard  or  the  presence  of  foreign  substances  through  care¬ 
lessness  in  packing,  and  one  law  suit  is  instituted  against  a 
canner,  there  comes  along  a  short  while  afterwards  another  and 
another  suit,  those  other  law  suits  being  the  product  of  the  so- 
called  ambulance  chasers  in  the  law  whose  field  of  activity  is 
not  limited  to  the  suits  instituted  against  public  service  cor¬ 
porations,  but  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  industrial  activity 
with  suits  against  every  concern  of  every  variety  of  production 
of  a  commodity  where  it  is  thought  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  so-called  strike  suit. 

While  the  National  Canners  Association  has  determined  in  its 
wisdom,  through  its  Board  of  Directors,  that  in  the  matter  of 
canners’  contracts  with  growers  and  contracts  for  distribution 
and  other  purely  private  controversies  it  could  not  undertake 
in  any  manner  to  participate  in  litigation  for  members,  the 
matter  of  the  successful  conduct  of  litigation  against  a  canner 
by  reason  of  a  so-called  strike  suit  is  so  much  a  protection  to 
the  industry  at  large  that  it  must  be  concerned  with  it,  and  one 
of  the  most  efficient  departments  of  the  Association  today  is 
that  department  which  undertakes  to  investigate  suits  instituted 
against  canners  for  alleged  injury  from  their  products  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  the  suit  is  justified  or  not.  That  is  be¬ 
cause,  as  you  all  know,  the  mere  headlines  in  a  newspaper  con¬ 
cerning  poisoning  from  canned  foods  produces  an  almost  im¬ 
mediate  depression  in  the  canned  food  market  in  the  locality 
where  that  suit  is  instituted.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a  very  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  for  I  deserve  no  credit  for  it,  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  all  members  of  the  Association  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  activity  that  I  know  of  in  the  Association  which 
has  been  more  beneficial  to  the  canning  industry  at  large  and 
has  more  completely  safeguarded  the  industry  than  the  service 
which  is  being  rendered  in  the  way  of  investigation  of  the  va¬ 
rious  suits  that  are  instituted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  so  as 
to  determine  in  the  first  instance  what  the  facts  are,  and  there¬ 
after  to  find  out  by  competent  medical  advice  from  physicians 
whether  the  claims  are  justified,  and  thereafter  if  the  suits  are 
determined  to  be  unjustly  instituted  to  secure  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  local  counsel  to  defend  those  suits  to  the  end  that  after 
the  verdict  there  shall  be  no  headlines  alleging  injury  from 
canned  foods,  but  the  proper  publicity  that  another  suit  against 
a  canner  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  unjustified,  and  that  the 
claim  of  the  consumer  that  he  was  injured  by  a  canned  food 
has  been  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to  be  without 
foundation. 

I  know  of  no  more  complete  and  efficacious  and  justifiable 
service  that  the  National  Canners  Association  is  engaged  in  to¬ 
day.  And  I  am  happy  to  state  that  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
cases  up  to  the  present  time  are  the  result  of  unfounded  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  ambulance-chasing  type  of  lawyer  who,  having  heard 
of  a  sporadic  case  with  merit,  is  perfectly  willing  to  seize  upon 
the  unfounded  claim  of  some  other  consumer.  This  Association 
service  has  a  direct  connection  with  expanded  distribution  of 
canned  food  products  to  consumers.  They  have  a  greater  and 
greater  feeling  of  safety  growing  out  of  their  constant  pur¬ 
chases  of  canned  foods.  I  believe  that  you  canners  ought  to 
realize  the  efficacious  result,  because  it  is  largely  due  to  that 
remarkable  man  who  is  your  secretary  that  there  was  in  this 
class  of  litigation  a  departure  from  the  rule  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  private^  controversies  of  the 
canners  who  are  members  of  this  Association.  This  efficient 
service  has  been  established  in  all  of  the  States,  so  that  your 
products  as  a  whole  have  been  demonstrated  by  litigation  to  Ke 
products  which  the  consumer  can  safely  take  with  practically 
complete  absence  of  danger  from  its  consumption. 

Now  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  know  just  exactly  what  the  in¬ 
direct  relation  of  the  consumer  to  the  canner  is  as  far  as  its 
legal  aspects  are  concerned.  I  never  liked  that  term  “legal 
aspects”  because  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  when  a  person 
wants  to  be  elusive  he  always  begins  to  talk  about  the  legal 
aspects  of  a  matter.  You  may  talk  about  the  practical  aspects 
and  the  man  in  the  street  understands  it,  but  when  you  begin 
to  talk  about  the  legal  aspects  you  get  into  that  rarefied  atmos¬ 
phere  of  discussion  where  only  the  trained  lawyer  is  reasonably 
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at  home.  There  ere,  however,  some  legal  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  distribution  which  are  q«ite  entitled  to  be  considered,  and 
some  of  them  at  this  time  are  receiving  serious  attention  by 
forward-looking  canners  and  the  men  in  the  allied  industries 
who  realize  that  the  continued  advance  in  production  of  their 
commodities  which  go  into  canned  foods  are  related  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  distribution  and  associated  with  the  practical  conception 
of  the  consumer.  In  that  connection  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
there  is  no  man  who  is  indirectly  associated  with  the  canned 
food  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  who  deserves  more 
credit  for  the  vision  which  he  has  and  the  willingness  with 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  participate  in  the  development  of 
intelligent  methods  of  distribution  than  the  man  who  is  the 
President  of  the  American  Can  Company,  who  sits  here  with  me, 
Mr.  Phelps. 

This  problem  of  distribution  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems 
that  you  are  all  concerned  with.  It  is  perfectly  idle  for  you  to 
talk  about  selling  more  products  unless  you  are  able  to  offer 
something  which  justifies  their  increasing  distribution,  and  you 
have  to  look  at  it  in  a  broad  aspect.  You  cannot  be  Scotch  in 
your  conception.  The  only  difficulty  with  the  Scotch  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  perhaps  a  bit  too  keen  and  close.  Otherwise  they 
are  a  great  people.  I  heard  a  very  interesting  story  only  last 
week;  not  a  story  but  an  incident.  On  the  last  westbound  trip 
of  the  Leviathan,  coming  from  her  port  at  Southampton  over 
to  New  York,  she  carried  a  fair  proportion  of  steerage  pas¬ 
sengers.  They  do  not  carry  so  many  of  the  first-class  pas¬ 
sengers  at  this  season  of  the  year  because  the  idle  millionaires 
do  not  travel  on  the  ocean  much  in  the  winter  time.  Among 
the  steerage  passengers  was  a  young  woman  coming  over  here 
to  make  her  home  with  her  husband  in  this  fine  land  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  during  the  crossing  she  gave  birth  to  twins.  Ob¬ 
viously  people  who  travel  in  the  steerage  are  people  of  slender 
means,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  if  among  the  first  cabin  passengers  there  should  be  a 
collection  taken  up  to  see  that  this  young  mother  with  her  new 
family  should  have  some  relief  from  burden  when  she  landed 
in  New  York.  So  they  took  up  the  collection,  and  incidentally 
if  you  ever  have  traveled  on  a  trans-Atlantic  liner  you  know 
that  is  one  of  the  best  things  they  do.  The  collection  was  taken 
up  the,  day  before  the  ship  landed  in  New  York,  and  the  very 
substantial  sum  of  $485.03  was  obtained.  After  the  dinner  hour 
that  evening  the  captain  arose  and  announced  his  great  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  generosity  of  the  first-cabin  passengers  who  had 
contributed  to  the  needs  of  this  gentle  little  mother  in  the 
steerage.  He  said  she  would  need  this  additional  fund  for  her¬ 
self  and  her  husband  while  they  were  trying  to  find  some  voca¬ 
tion  in  this  great  land  of  ours.  But  the  captain  said:  “I  am 
somewhat  non-plussed.  This  is  an  unusual  subscription.  I  have 
had  many  subscriptions  taken  up  during  the  voyages  I  have 
made  across  the  Atlantic,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this 
$485.03.  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  that  three  cents,  and  I  am 
afraid,  sadly  afraid  that  there  must  be  a  Scotchman  among  us.” 
Whereupon,  way  up  in  a  far  corner  of  the  dining  room  an 
indignant,  tall  angular  gentleman  arose  with  a  good  deal  of 
irritation  and  said:  “Mr.  Captain,  I  object  to  what  you  have 
just  said.  There  are  three  of  us  present.” 

Now,  my  friends,  you  cannot  undertake  in  this  country  and  in 
this  time,  with  a  constantly  expanding  population  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  increase  in  the  consumption  of  food  products,  to  do  your 
business  on  any  such  close  and  narrow  principle  if  you  are  to 
have  canned  foods  become  a  steadily  increasing  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  food.  You  must  produce  the  best  of  goods.  And  you 
must  solve  intelligently  the  problems  of  distribution.  You  must 
offer  the  things  which  the  consumers  want,  and  you  must  find 
ways  to  make  the  whole  public  appreciate  its  superior  whole¬ 
someness  and  moderateness  of  price. 

Of  course,  you  have  your  difficulties  in  production  from  time 
to  time,  but  you  should  remember  that  the  security  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  the  greatest  factor  in  increased  consumption.  When 
the  consumer  has  a  thorough  conception  of  the  safety  of  canned 
foods,  and  learns  more  and  more  the  economy  in  using  them,  a 
much  wider  distribution  will  take  place  and  a  greater  stability 
of  price  with  assured  reasonable  profit  will  follow. 

Now,  in  that  connection.  Senator  McNary,  of  Oregon,  has 
recently  introduced  a  bill  supported  by  the  National  Canners 
Association  which  undertakes  to  make  more  certain  than  at 
present  that  the  consumer  will  know  the  grades  and  quality  of 
canned  foods  he  buys.  It  is  the  most  forward-looking  step  taken 
by  the  industry  in  many  years.  The  bill  confers  upon  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  require  that  all  goods 
which  are  below  standard  shall  contain  on  the  label  a  definite 
mark  that  they  are  below  the  standard  of  quality  in  respect  to 
the  food  content  which  they  contain  as  measured  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  estab¬ 
lish.  That  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  “Pure  Foods  and 


Drugs  Act.”  And  do  not  misunderstand  me.  It  does  not  give 
to  any  canner  the  right  to  produce  a  food  product  which  is 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  pure  food  laws.  But, 
while  continuing  in  full  force  and  effect  those  laws  so  as  to 
assure  wholesomeness  and  freedom  from  adulteration  of  all 
canned  foods,  it  will  require  manners  who  pack  products  which 
are  below  the  official  standards  in  quantity  and  quality  to  so 
clearly  label  his  products  as  to  let  the  consumer  know  that  the 
food  he  is  buying,  while  perfectly  wholesome,  is  below  the 
standard  grade  established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  other  words,  the  consumer  knows  that  the  reason  for  the 
lower  price  he  pays  is  that  his  purchase  is  of  sub-standard 
goods.  The  canner  who  packs  such  products  ought  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  lessened  price.  I  know  no  more 
dangerous  enemy  to  the  canned  food  producing  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  than  the  individual  who  undertakes  to 
produce  goods  which  just  get  above  the  level  of  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  requirements,  but  are  not  up  to  the  standard 
which  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  have,  and  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  price-depressing  broker,  undertakes  to  put  that  prod¬ 
uct  on  the  market  as  a  standard  product.  That  does  two  bad 
things  at  the  same  time.  It  depresses  the  price  of  the  goods  of 
the  high-grade  manufacturer  and  destroys  the  confidence  of  the 
consumer  in  the  integrity  of  his  product. 
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I  say  that  no  producer  of  canned  food  products  has  a  right 
to  complain  of  legislation  which  undertakes  to  require  him  to 
say  in  effect  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States;  “I  am 
selling  goods  neither  wholesome  nor  injurious,  but  I  am  selling 
goods  below  the  standard  of  first-class  food  products  which  my 
competitors  are  undertaking  now  to  produce.” 

This  piece  of  legislation  is  simply  intended  to  give  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  require  that  there 
shall  be  placed  on  the  label  a  marking  for  sub-standard  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  I  want  you  to  observe  this,  that  it  effectively  safe¬ 
guards  the  packer  of  the  fine  grade  products  by  eliminating  him 
from  the  labeling  of  his  goods  in  any  particular  fashion,  because 
there  are  fancys,  extra  fancys,  etc.,  and  the  analysis  of  his 
product  is  the  complete  protection  to  him  and  his  consumer.  I 
do  not  know  just  to  whom,  whether  to  Mr.  Gorrell  or  any  one 
else  in  the  National  Canners  Association,  this  ingenious  concep¬ 
tion  is  to  be  attributed;  but  it  is  clever,  it  is  sound,  and  it  is 
honest,  in  that  it  gives  the  packer  of  superior  products  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  market  his  goods  under  his  special  labels.  No  more 
efficacious  act  as  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
can  be  engaged  in  in  the  next  few  months  than  to  inform  your 
representatives  in  the  House  or  your  representatives  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  this  is  a  piece  of  legislation  that  safeguards  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  consumers  of  canned  food  products  and  advances  the 
interests  of  the  producers  of  high-grade  products  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  superior  products  are  the  things  which  the 
ultimate  consumer  really  wants. 

Now  the  only  other  legal  aspects  of  consumption  which  it 
seems  to  me  is  really  legal  is  that  which  is  concerned  with  the 
intelligence  of  distribution  in  such  fasion  as  to  make  sure  that 
at  a  minimum  cost  the  consumer  of  products  receives  his  goods 
through  the  distributing  agents  in  such  a  fashion  that  there  is 
an  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  expense.  That  is  a  situation 
which  must  be  worked  out  with  the  wholesale  grocer  and  tho 
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broker  distributor.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  am  going  to  be  a 
heretic  or  not  when  I  say  that  over  a  long  period  of  years  in 
the  observation  of  the  distribution  of  canned  food  products  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  canner  has  the  same  right 
to  be  the  controller  of  the  price  at  which  his  commodity  shall 
be  marketed  that  any  other  manufacturer  of  a  substantial  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  United  States  is  marketing.  You  could  not  undertake, 
if  you  were  the  most  extensive  distributor  of  any  one  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  commodities  which  I  might  mention,  if  you  were  a  broker 
or  retailer,  to  go  to  the  manufacturer  and  say  that  because  of 
unusual  conditions  you  expect  peculiar  and  exclusive  privileges 
in  the  way  of  reduction  of  price  to  your  own  figures,  and  be  in 
a  position  to  force  the  manufacturer  to  give  you  the  reduction 
you  demand  in  price.  You  are  a  great  factor  in  the  supplying 
of  a  vital  element  to  human  life,  the  food  which  is  needed  from 
day  to  day  to  sustain  it,  and  I  care  not,  whether  it  be  a  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  or  whether  it  is  a  broker,  or  whether  it  is  a  chain 
store  concern,  which  has  its  chain  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  each  ought  to  be  compelled  to  accept  your  product  from 
you  at  a  reasonable,  uniform  price  under  terms  which  you  dic¬ 
tate  and  they  do  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  of 
the  chain  store  representatives  here  today,  but  I  will  say  this, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  economic  problems  that  confronts  the 
country  today  is  the  chain  store,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  discrimination  of  price  which  they  force  from  the  com¬ 
modity  producers  of  this  country  sooner  or  later  may  produce 
some  firm  action  against  them  in  the  interests  of  protection  and 
the  intelligent  distribution  of  products  by  the  many  small  busi¬ 
ness  people  who  have  the  right  to  live  in  the  various  communi¬ 
ties  of  this  land. 

You  know  there  are  a  great  many  different  classes  of  people 
in  this  world  and  you  have  to  deal  with  them  in  varied  ways. 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  a  very  interesting  incident  that  hap¬ 
pened  recently  on  the  New  York  Subway.  An  old  Irishman 
who  had  been  working  for  about  twelve  hours  got  on  an  up¬ 
town  train  and  it  was  crowded,  and  he  wanted  a  seat.  He  looked 
around  and  about  and  saw  that  there  was  only  one  vacant  place 
in  the  whole  car  and  that  place  was  a  place  where  a  man  had 
sitting  beside  him  a  shaggy-looking  mongrel  dog.  They  did  not 
have  more  than  one  attendant  on  the  train,  as  the  result  of 
necessary  economies  of  operation,  so  the  Irishman  hunted  up 
the  fellow  and  said:  “I  am  pretty  tired  and  there  is  a  man  in 
that  car  that  has  a  dog  sitting  alongside  of  him ;  don’t  you  think 
I  could  get  that  seat?'’  ?the  attendant  went  in  and  he  said  to 
the  man:  “You  will  have  to  move  your  dog  and  give  this  man 
a  seat.”  The  old  Irishman  sat  down  and  the  fellow  picked  up 
his  dog  and  put  him;?lft  his  lap,  obviously  very  much  irritated, 
because  the  dog  had  been  taken  from  that  seat  and  he  had  to 
have  him  in  his  lap.  The  Irishman  was  a  good-natured  sort  of 
creature  and,  having  sat  there  a  moment  or  two,  his  ire  had 
disappeared  as  the  result  of  his  getting  the  seat  and  he  turned 
and  said:  “That  is  a  queer-looking  dog  you  have.  I  wonder 
what  breed  he  is.”  The  irritated  individual  who  had  his  dog  in 
his  lap  turned  around  and  snapped  back  at  the  Irishman,  say¬ 
ing:  “He  is  a  cross  between  an  ape  and  an  Irishman.”  And 
the  Irishman  said:  “That  is  funny,  he  is  i-elated  to  both  of  us, 
isn’t  he?”  So,  I  always  feel  that  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  any 
situation  quickly  and  surely. 

Now  I  don’t  want  to  take  up-  any  more  of  your  time.  I  have 
occupied  about  as  much  as  I  ought  to,  considering  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  to  follow  me.  But  I  do  want  to  say  this  closing 
word  in  all  seriousness :  In  the  wholesome  character  of  the 
food  that  you  pack,  in  the  extreme  care  that  you  take  in  the 
production  of  it,  in  the  good  faith  relationship  which  you  under¬ 
take  to  establish  between  your  distributors  and  yourselves, 
w^hether  they  are  the  chain  store  people  or  anybody  else,  you 
have  a  primary  responsibility  which,  when  fully  realized,  will 
make  for  the  expansion  of  your  business,  that  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  produce  wholesome,  sanitary  food  of  the  best  possible 
quality.  If  there  were  never  a  canner  in  the  United  States — 
assuming  the  eventual  enactment  of  the  now-proposed  legisla¬ 
tion — who  had  to  use  the  sub-standard  label,  you  would  be  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  increase  of  your  business,  which  would  be  the 
result.  Food  is  not  different  from  anything  else.  A  man  does 
not  buy  a  poor  suit  of  clothes  when  he  can  get  a  better  one.  He 
does  not  get  a  poor  pair  of  shoes  when  he  can  get  better  shoes. 
He  does  not  always  buy  expensive  fresh  food  if  he  can  get  good 
canned  food  with  absolute  safety  and  a  more  moderate  expendi¬ 
ture  from  his  earnings.  If  you  realize  the  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  you  to  produce  wholesome  food  that  the  consumer 
can  use  with  safety  and  that  the  retail  grocers  and  chain  stores 
and  wholesale  grocers  who  distribute  the  products  can  rely  upon 
with  confidence,  you  may  be  assured  that  as  the  millions  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  increase,  your  business  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  to  grow  because  we  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  understand  the  value  of  the  convenient  packaged  prod¬ 
uct  in  American  life; 


In  America,  by  the  way,  is  the  place  where  you  have  to  look 
for  your  great  consumption.  While  we  are  shipping  a  certain 
amount  of  preserves  and  certain  quantities  of  fruits  to  foreign 
lands,  the  great  body  of  American  people  are  your  consuming 
public.  If  we  continue  our  high  tariff  policy — and  I  am  not  at 
all  convinced  that  it  is  not  sound — one  thing  is  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain,  that  we  are  going  to  have,  so  far  as  the  British  Empire 
is  concerned,  preferential  tariffs  against  us  and  our  distribution 
of  foods  and  fruits  is  going  to  be  lessened  so  far  as  any  con¬ 
sumption  abroad  is  concerned.  You  have  your  domestic  market 
to  develop,  and  you  will  develop  it  through  a  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  that  as  against  the  fresh  food 
available  for  certain  parts  of  the  year,  you  canners  have  a 
product  which  it  is  economical  for  them  to  consume  the  year 
round.  You  must  develop  the  belief  on  their  part  that  you 
have  products  that  during  the  winter  months  it  is  wisdom  and 
economy  on  their  part  to  use.  No  agency  is  doing  more  in  the 
development  of  that  spirit  among  the  canners;  no  agency  is 
doing  more  in  establishing  confidence  as  to  the  value  of  canned 
foods  on  the  part  of  the  public  than  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  you  are  all  members. 

We  will  now  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon  at  4:30  P.  M.  the  Afternoon  Session  adjourned.) 

JOINT  SESSION 


National  Canners  Association 
National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JAN.  21,  1929 
8  P.  M. 


Roy  L.  Davidson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  President  of  National 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  presiding. 


Mr.  Davidson’s  Address 

T  is  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  call  to  order  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  joint  session  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers 

Association  and  the  National  Canners  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  changed  to  the  time  of  the  National  Canners 
Association’s  annual  meeting,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  get 
together  as  large  a  group  as  possible  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
food  industry. 

To  mingle,  to  get  better  acquainted,  to  know  more  intimately 
the  problems  of  production  and  distribution,  is  to  more  ably 
solve  our  difficulties  as  they  may  arise  from  time  to  time.  The 
meetings  of  these  two  great  Associations  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  city  is  helping  to  mould  a  better  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  helpfulness,  not  only  for  the  benefit  to  the  respective  in¬ 
dustries,  but  likewise  as  well  for  the  public  we  serve. 

Our  position  as  canners  and  wholesalers  is  not  alone  com¬ 
mercial.  It  carries  a  broader  and  more  important  meaning. 

I  might  truly  say  it  is  a  sacred  trust.  It  is  our  duty  as 
servants  of  the  public  to  the  American  table  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  consistent  with  sound  business.  Confidence  of  the 
highest  order  in  canned  foods  must  be  maintained.  Improper 
and  misleading  advertising  must  quickly  be  stamped  out  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  it  occurs.  Disguised  quality  of  whatever 
nature  confuses  the  purchaser  and  confidence  is  naturally 
shaken.  An  educational  program  that  places  before  the  house¬ 
wives  concisely  and  clearly  the  various  standards  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  will  better  enable  her  to  purchase  more  wisely  and  satis¬ 
factorily  and  establish  -confidence  to  higher  degree  than  all  else 
we  may  do.  It  seems  to  me  the  radio  offers  a  most  wonderful 
opportunity  to  reach  the  ultimate  user  of  foods  in  an  educational 
way  than  any  other  medium. 

We  know  that  canned  foods  are  the  most  economical,  that 
they  are  wholesome,  that  they  are  pure.  We  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Fancy  and  Extra  Standard,  etc.,  but  does  the  daily 
marketer  know?  She  should  most  certainly  if  we  are  to  serve 
her  best.  A  half  hour  or  fifteen-minute  instructive  and  inter¬ 
esting  period  on  the  radio  will  do  much  toward  that,  but  it  must 
be  controlled  and  conducted  by  those  who  know  how  to  be  most 
efficient. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  entered  each  new  year 
with  a  hope  for  what  optimism  we  could  gather,  but  1929  offers 
us  not  only  the  hope,  but  the  right,  well  founded,  to  be  optim¬ 
istic.  Sane  packs  the  past  season  gives  us,  in  the  majority  of 
items,  sane  and  safe  stocks  to  carry  until  another  productive 
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season.  We  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  of  over-production. 
Sane  packs  offer  stability  for  all  concerned  from  consumption, 
distribution,  and  back  of  production. 

It  is  a  profound  duty  as  the  agencies  of  production  and 
distribution  not  only  to  do  our  jobs  well,  but  always  better. 
It  is  our  paramount  ideal  that  the  best  may  be  had  at  a  reason¬ 
able  and  fair  cost  and  that  complete  satisfaction  may  be  given 
the  consumer. 

The  city  of  Chicago  is  known  for  a  good  many  things,  and 
far  be  it  from  me  to  besmirch  its  name.  Any  city  that  has  the 
ambition  and  the  pep  to  attempt  a  World’s  Fair  is  worthy  of 
this  nation’s  real  interest. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  the  Treasurer  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  who  will  talk  to  you  for  a  few  moments  on  the 
World’s  Fair  of  1933,  and  who  will  extend  to  a  welcome. 
Mr.  Peterson. 


Chicago's  World  Fair  and  Welcome 


Lest  you  should  not  hear  me  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  story 
that  I  heard  the  other  night.  A  man  was  making  a  public 
speech  and  one  of  his  hearers  up  in  the  corner  kept  jumping 
up  and  hollering  quite  loud,  “Louder,  I  cannot  hear  you,”  and  a 
fellow  in  the  front  row,  about  three  feet  away  from  the  speaker, 
got  up  and  pointed  his  long  finger  at  him  and  said,  “Sit  down, 
brother,  and  thank  God.”  (Laughter.) 

On  behalf  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  I  wish  you  gentlemen  a 
most  hearty  welcome  to  Chicago,  to  this  city  that  is  now  the 
second  in  the  nation,  and  that  we  hope  will  some  day  be  the  first. 

It  is  no  flattery  to  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  industry  in  the 
nation  more  important  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  our 
people.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  a  generation  ago,  so  far  as 
health  was  concerned,  we  could  have  vegetables  and  fruits  for 
four  or  five  weeks  in  the  year  and  nothing  at  all  for  the  rest 
of  the  time.  Well,  now,  we  can  have  them  fifty-two  weeks  in 
the  year.  So  far  as  the  producer  was  concerned,  during  four 
or  five  weeks  he  had  something  to  sell  on  a  market  that  was 
glutted,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  time  he  had  nothing.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  I  would  like  to  leave  a  thought  with  you  in  connection 
with  the  Fair.  We  hope  to  have  one  hundred  million  paid  visi¬ 
tors,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  little  later  why  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  we  shall  have  that  number. 

Let  me  suggest  that  a  cannery  in  active  operation  during  the 
Fair  would  probably  return  some  of  its  cost  and  would  bring 
very  great  indirect  benefits  to  you.  From  Michigan  and  from 
the  country  surrounding  Chicago  you  could  get,  during  this  Fair, 
vegetables  and  fruits  and  berries,  and  you  would  have  an  ample 
supply  to  work  on,  and  visitors  to  the  Fair  would  be  convinced 
that  canned  foods  are  fully  as  tasteful  and  nourishing  and  very 
much  cleaner  than  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Fair,  I  want  to  take  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  tell  you  briefly  the  why  and  the  where  and  about  how 
much.  Those  the  the  three  important  questions  about  every¬ 
thing. 

In  the  first  place,  why  should  we  have  a  World’s  Fair  in  1933? 
Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  will  then  be  one  hundred  years 
since  the  inhabitants  of  a  struggling  row  of  log  cabins  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Chicago  River  got  together  and  called  it  a 
village.  I  understand  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
of  them,  and  we  intend  to  reproduce  entirely  the  Chicago  of 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Lest  you  should  think  that  that  will 
bankrupt  the  Fair  management,  let  me  say  that  we  have  an 
estimate  of  $12,000.  On  one  of  the  islands  it  will  be  possible  to 
stand  on  a  hillock  at  Twenty-third  Street  and  look  east  and 
see  the  little  log  houses  .and  then  to  turn  around  and  see  the 
skyscrapers  of  the  third  greatest  city  in  the  world,  and  we  think 
that  the  century  that  has  changed  one  to  the  other  deserves  and 
merits  such  an  exhibition. 

As  to  where  to  hold  it,  we  have  a  unique  opportunity  in  the 
park  that  is  being  made  out  in  Lake  Michigan,  stretching  from 
Randolph  Street  to  Jackson  Park.  Some  twelve  hundred  to 
fourteen  hundred  acres  of  land  are  being  made  out  there,  and 
the  chance  of  finding  twelve  hundred  acres  of  waste  land  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  great  city  is  one  that  should  not  be  permitted 
to  pass.  It  would  almost  in  itself  justify  the  holding  of  some 
sort  of  a  show.  It  is  a  sight  unique  in  point  of  beauty. 

The  buildings  are  being  designed  by  some  of  the  foremost 
architects  of  the  whole  world,  and  with  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  it  would  be  well  worth  coming  across  the  ocean  to  see 
those  buildings  alone.  But  inside  of  those  buildings  will  be  the 
finest  and  the  best  and  the  loveliest  things  that  the  whole  world 
can  produce.  The  site  is  unique  in  point  of  accessibility.  All 
the  transportation  facilities  of  this  city  are  direct  to  the  loop, 
and  once  in  the  loop  you  need  only  cross  the  street  and  you  are 
in  the  Fair  Grounds. 


We  expect  to  have  three  million  visitors  daily,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  take  care  of  them  without  the  slightest  trouble.  The 
present  facilities  take  a  million  people  into  the  loop  in  about 
an  hour  every  morning,  with  a  great  deal  of  crowding,  of  course, 
but  that  is  something  that  we  can  put  up  with,  and  we  figure 
that  these  same  facilities  would  easily  take  care  of  three  million 
people. 

Now,  as  to  cost.  Originally  we  figured  that  the  Fair  would 
cost  thirty  million  dollars;  and  when  we  speak  of  cost  we  mean 
the  cost  of  erecting  the  buildings.  Added  to  that  will  be  what 
other  states  and  foreign  governments  and  private  exhibitors 
spend,  and  that  is  likely  to  be  several  times  as  much  as  the  Fair 
management  will  spend.  But  we  have  now  raised  our  estimate 
for  our  part  of  the  cost,  thirty  million  dollars,  to  seventy-five 
million  dollars.  Now,  assuming  that  it  costs  seventy-five  million 
dollars,  where  are  we  to  get  the  money  from?  Well,  we  think 
we  shall  have  one  hundred  million  paid  visitors.  We  think  so 
becaup  we  had  twenty-one  million  in  1893,  and  the  population 
of  this  city  and  its  immediate  suburbs  was  a  scant  million, 
and  at  the  time  of  this  next  Fair  it  will  be  nearly  five  millions. 
We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  same  proportion  will  obtain 
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that  anyone  that  can  afford  to  take  his  family  to  a  movie  can 
take  them  to  the  Fair,  and  we  will  give  them  the  greatest  half 
dollar’s  worth  ever  given  or  probably  that  ever  will  be  given. 

One  hundred  million  paid  admissions  at  an  average  of  forty 
cents  would  bring  forty  million  dollars.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  intake  from  concessions  is  usually  forty  per  cent  of 
what  is  taken  in  from  tickets,  and  then  we  will  have  the  sale 
of  space,  and  we  shall  have  at  least  five  million  square  feet. 
They  had  sold  ten  million  dollars  worth  of  space  in  Philadelphia 
when,  due  to  mismanagement,  the  Fair  went  to  pieces.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  much  better.  We  believe 
that  the  thing  can  be  made  to  pay  its  way  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  and  that  the  benefits  should  be  very  great  indeed. 

Chicago  is  known  now  as  a  big  city,  but  it  is  thought  of  as  a 
crime-ridden  city.  The  Chicago  plan  has  co-ordinated  with  us 
and  all  the  later  improvement  will  be  finished  by  that  time. 
We  shall  have  a  lake  front  park  running  from  Evanston  to 
South  Chicago.  Visitors  coming  here  will  find  one  of  the  most 
in  regard  to  paid  visitors.  Then  transportation  is  vastly  easier 
than  it  was  forty  years  ago.  Coming  from  Milwaukee  was 
then  a  day’s  journey,  whereas  now  it  is  simply  a  street  car  ride. 

Then  we  have  hopes  of  keeping  the  admission  price  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1893.  And  I  need  not  remind  you  that  in  1893 
fifty  cents  was  a  sizeable  piece  of  money.  It  was  one-quarter  of 
a  day’s  wages  for  the  average  man,  while  fifty  cents  today 
won’t  take  you  into  a  good  movie.  We  are  trying  to  have  it  so 
beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  They  will  find  four  million  people 
more  prosperous,  more  contented,  probably  having  more  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  than  any  similar  number  of  people  any¬ 
where  else.  Some  of  them  will  stay  and  they  will  come  back 
to  visit,  and  a  good  many  will  invest  money. 

On  top  of  that,  we  expect  the  ruling  heads  of  practically  every 
nation  on  earth  to  come  during  that  summer,  and  there  will  be 
congresses  and  conventions  not  only  by  the  hundred  but  probably 
by  the  thousand.  San  Francisco,  during  the  war,  had  980 
conventions,  and  we  should  have  a  great  many  more  than  that. 

Now,  you  may  ask,  what  has  been  done  so  far?  Well,  the 
progress  has  not  been  spectacular,  any  more  than  digging  cais- 
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sons  for  a  great  skyscraper  is  spectacular,  but  we  have  gotten 
together  a  board  of  fifty  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Chicago,  the 
owners  of  all  the  daily  newspapers,  the  presidents  of  five  of  the 
greatest  banks,  and  leaders  in  every  line  of  life.  We  have  com¬ 
mittees  appointed.  As  head  of  the  Sports  Committee,  we  have 
Colonel  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  has 
already  enlisted  three  hundred  of  the  leading  sportsmen  of  the 
different  nations  of  the  world.  The  heads  of  the  Arts  Com¬ 
mittee  is  Mr.  Chauncey  McCormick,  and  we  expect  to  house  all 
the  art  exhibits  in  a  building  which  will  be  left  as  a  permanent 
memorial  afterwards.  We  think  that  we  shall  have  such  a  col¬ 
lection  of  art  as  has  never  been  seen  in  America,  and  possibly 
never  seen  in  the  world. 

As  head  of  the  Finance  Committee  we  have  Mr.  Samuel  Insull, 
and  you  all  know  that  as  a  coin  extractor  he  is  there  with  the 
goods. 

We  have  sold  three  hundred  founder  memberships,  which  are 
being  sold  for  one  thousand  dollars,  and  that  we  have  paid  only 
thirty-four  cents  each  wholesale  for. 

On  top  of  that,  we  have  sold  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Fair 
and  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  fair  showing  that  we  have  sold  for 
cash  a  million  and  a  half  tickets  which  I  think  is  extraordinary 
when  the  Fair  will  not  open  its  doors  for  another  five  years. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  sell  twice  as 
many  before  we  finish  the  campaign. 

We  have  gone  before  Congress  asking  recognition  and  the 
Committee  has  unanimously  recommended  it.  It  is  going  before 
the  House  today  or  tomorrow  and  we  have  not  any  doubt  but 
what  it  will  be  granted  to  us. 

There  is  only  one  argument  that  I  have  ever  heard  against 
the  Fair,  and  that  is  that,  like  the  Fair  in  1893,  it  will  bring 
on  a  panic.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  Fair  of  1893 
did  not  bring  on  any  panic.  The  world-wide  panic  came  in  1893, 
caused  by  Baring  Brothers’  failure  in  London.  This  city  felt 
very  little  of  its  effect  that  year,  and  when  it  finally  reached  us 
the  year  following,  we  had  saved  enough  money  out  of  the  Fair 
to  weather  it. 

I  remember  figures  very  well  and  I  could  quote  them  to  you, 
but  you  might  think  that  I  am  taking  them  out  of  my  head. 
However,  I  will  ask  that  you  let  me  read  some  of  them.  The 
figures  show  that  during  the  ten  years  following  the  Fair  of  1893 
Chicago  grew  faster  than  any  city  in  the  Union,  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  wages  of  the  number  of  people  employed,  bank  statistics, 
number  of  houses  erected,  exceeded  any  city  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  so  far  from  its  having  been  a  drawback  it  was  the  one 
thing  that  put  Chicago  on  the  map.  Previous  to  the  Fair,  we 
were  a  city  running  sort  of  neck  and  neck  with  St.  Louis, 
and  through  the  Fair  we  became  a  world  metropolis.  We  expect 
that  it  may  have  the  same  effect  in  1933. 

I  have  occupied  more  time  than  I  had  expected  to  take,  and 
I  want  to  finish  by  asking  all  of  you  gentlemen  to  help  us  to  get 
ready  for  the  greatest  show  the  world  has  ever  seen,  on  Chi¬ 
cago’s  one  hundredth  birthday.  I  thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON :  As  I  said  before,  any  city  that 
will  undertake  a  World’s  Fair  is  worthy  the  co-operation  not 
only  of  the  people  but  of  every  organization,  and  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Peterson,  that  I  am  sure  you  will  get  it  from  this  group 
of  men  assembled  in  your  city  al  this  time. 

I  could  introduce  the  next  speaker  as  “Honorable.”  He  is  one 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  canning  industry,  but  he  is  known  so 
commonly  by  his  first  name  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever 
heard  him  called  even  “Mister,”  and  I  think  it  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  out  of  order  if  I  attempted  to  call  him  “Mister,”  and  I  will 
introduce  to  you  the  president  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ben  Nott. 

PRESIDENT  NOTT;  This  is  my  fourth  session  today.  I 
have  held  this  platform  down  almost  continuously  since  9  o’clock 
this  morning.  However,  my  good  boss,  Frank  Gorrell,  tells  me 
that  if  I  will  read  the  two  or  three  pages  that  I  have  here, 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  until  tomorrow. 


The  Gravest  Problem  Before  the  Business 

By  B.  C.  Nott,  President 
National  Canners  Association 


ON  New  Year’s  afternoon,  in  common  with  many  of  you,  I, 
with  my  family,  sat  around  the  fireplace  in  my  home  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  broadcasting  of  a  football  game  being  played  in 
California.  If  I  had  seen  the  game  itself  I  doubt  if  I  would 
have  experienced  many  more  thrills  than  came  to  me  over  the 
waves  of  the  air.  In  every  skirmish,  as  each  side  with  infinite 
technique,  finesse,  force  and  team  work  fought  for  position,  held 
and  bucked  the  lines,  forged  ahead  and  were  driven  back,  and 


with  the  rapidly  changing  positions  of  the  teams  on  their  field 
of  battle,  it  all  semed  to  me  but  a  counterpart  of  the  really  big 
and  vital  game  Commerce,  in  which  all  of  us  as  manufacturers, 
distributors,  transportation  agencies  and  financiers,  are  the 
players. 

iNowadays  every  commercial  activity  is  moving  and  changing 
so  rapidly  tnat  methods  of  attack  which  broke  tnrougn  the  lines 
and  scored  a  touchdown  yesterday  may  be  obsolete  m  approach¬ 
ing  the  new  oioer  of  things  as  we  find  them  today.  If  there  is 
any  one  attribute  more  than  another  that  distinguishes  the  suc¬ 
cessful  producer  or  distributor,  it  is  a  combination  of  alertness 
and  versatility.  In  other  words,  ability  as  an  individual,  as  a 
firm,  as  a  group,  to  modify  and,  if  necessary,  to  completely  alter, 
our  methods  jusc  as  rapidiy  and  just  as  often  as  conditions  seem 
to  warrant. 

The  magnitude  of  the  distribution  problem  was  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Department  of  i./Ommerce,  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  during  the  month  of  November,  when  he 
said:  “Our  total  domestic  business  is  about  $80,000,000  a  year,” 
qualifying  this  amount  by  saying  further:  “Dut  the  fact  that  it 
might  be  $6,000,000,000  or  $10,000,000,000,  more  or  less,  shows 
the  vagueness  of  our  information.”  And  then  he  said,  “The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  manufactured  goods  presents  the  gravest  problem 
now  before  business.” 

All  of  us  here  assembled  are  vital  parts  of  that  mammoth  dy¬ 
namic  machine  called  distribution.  The  policies  that  we  adopt, 
and  the  ethics  that  we  pursue  in  our  respective  enterprises,  are 
the  factors  that  determine  the  smoothness  with  which  the  whole 
machine  operates  and  the  degree  of  our  own  success. 

During  the  past  couple  of  years  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  a 
so-called  “new  competition.”  Whatever  this  new  competition 
may  be  as  it  relates  to  our  respective  industries,  or  to  our  indi¬ 
vidual  operations,  I  am  confident  that  it  can  be  victoriously  met 
by  observing,  among  others,  the  following  essentials:  Service, 
quality  production,  capable  management,  adequate  finance,  elim¬ 
ination  of  waste,  greater  efficiency,  constructive  publicity,  and 
quoting  the  motto  of  one  of  your  member  firms,  a  house  117 
years  old,  “imagination  and  hard  work.” 

From  my  daily  contact,  personal  and  by  correspondence,  with 
you  men  engaged  in  the  big  task  of  distribution,  I  am  familiar 
with  some  of  your  many  problems,  and  I  have  full  confidence 
when,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 

I  express  the  thought  that  the  leading  canners  of  this  country 
firmly  believe  that  they  can  best  serve  you  and  the  public  at 
large  by  packing  dependable  quality  with  an  honest  fill  in  every 
can  delivered. 

The  canning  industry  is  successfully  striving  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  products  each  succeeding  year,  always  mindful  that 
in  its  contribution  to  the  food  supply  of  the  nation  the  quality 
of  the  raw  products,  and  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which 
these  commodities  are  handled,  from  the  land  and  the  waters, 
through  the  factory  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  is  of  first  and 
lasting  importance. 

The  laboratories  of  the  National  Canners  Association  were 
among  the  first  of  industrial  laboratories  established  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  today  our  Association  spends  on  research  and  experi¬ 
ments  close  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  services  rendered  by  various  laboratories  and  other 
agencies  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union. 

In  this  annual  get-together  of  our  respective  associations  we 
tackle  unitedly  the  problems  that  confront  us  individually  in  our 
work-a-day  life,  and  here,  in  some  measure,  we  chart  our  course 
for  the  immediate  future,  all  of  us  readily  conceding  that  the 
production  and  the  distribution  of  canned  foods  are  so  closely  re¬ 
lated,  so  interwoven,  so  intricate  and  of  such  large  proportions, 
that  by  the  very  nature  of  both  activities  one  is  immeasurably 
dependent  upon  the  efficient  and  profitable  functioning  of  the 
other. 

Therefore,  in  substance  and  in  conclusion,  I  submit,  that  we 
need  a  better  understanding  of  our  problems,  increasing  confi¬ 
dence  in  ourselves  and  in  each  other,  and  whole-hearted,  purpose¬ 
ful  and  determined  team  work. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON :  Certainly  the  word  “co-opera¬ 
tion”  is  exemplified  in  what  Mr.  Nott  has  said. 

The  next  speaker  deals  with  a  subject  that  has  caused  no  little 
concern.  I  remember  that  some  two  years  ago  one  of  the  great 
life  insurance  companies  of  this  country  went  into  a  study  of 
hand-to-mouth  buying  in  the  various  industries,  and  how  it 
could  be  combatted.  The  meeting  was  held  in  this  city  with  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  eliminate  hand-to-mouth  buying.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  meetings  I  ever  attended.  When  I  went 
I  expected  to  find  but  a  few  people,  but  I  found  very  many. 
There  was  something  near  a  thousand  business  men  gathered  at 
the  invitation  of  this  company  to  discuss  that  subject. 
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Our  next  speaker  is  a  director  of  the  Institute  of  Economics 
v/ith  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C.  For  more  than  a  year. 
Dr.  Lyon,  with  the  help  of  individual  canners  and  wholesale 
grocers,  has  been  making  a  study  of  the  modern  trend  in  the 
merchandising  of  canned  foods,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
so-called  hand-to-mouth  buying.  Dr.  Lyon’s  studies  have  not 
been  completed  but  he  has  made  considerable  progress,  and 
tonight  he  is  here  to  talk  to  us  on  the  subject  of  “Preliminary 
Studies  on  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying.”  It  is  my  pleasure  to  now 
present  to  you  Dr.  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  of  the  Institute  of  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DR.  LYON:  After  listening  to  Mr.  Peterson  attempting  to 
sell  to  these  assembled  organizations  the  product  which  he  came 
here  to  advertise,  I  feel  that  nothing  more  need  to  be  said  about 
hand-to-mouth  buying,  so  far  as  advance  orders  are  concerned. 

A  Study  of  Hand-to-Mouth  Buying  in  the 
Canned  Foods  Industry 

Abstract  of  an  Address  by  Dr.  LEViaiETT  S.  Lyon 
Institute  of  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Approximately  one  year  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad¬ 
dressing  this  body  at  the  Convention  corresponding  to  the 
one  at  which  we  are  now  assembled.  Upon  that  occasion 
I  believe  I  made  two  statements  which  may  be  worth  repeating. 

I  said  that  if  we  could  trust  the  records  of  the  trade  journals 
— as  no  figures  were  then  available — hand-to-mouth  buying  was 
not  a  new  experience.  We  had  experienced  it  before,  both  in 
this  and  other  trades.  As  we  had  experienced  it  before  and 
recovered  from  it,  we  might  expect  to  recover  from  the  present 
attack.  I  am  informed  that  the  prevalence  of  hand-to-mouth 
buying  in  the  canned  foods  industry  is  now  far  less  general 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Certainly  I  take  no  credit  to  myself 
by  suggesting  that  my  intimation  that  we  might  recover  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  recovery,  but  the  statement  that  we 
had  recovered  before  may  have  given  some  encouragement  to 
the  patient  even  before  the  improvement  was  actually  noticeable. 

A  second  statement  which  I  made  was  to  express  the  hope 
that  upon  a  later  occasion  we  might  have  available  enough  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  us  just  what  sort  of  thing  hand-to-mouth  buying 
is — to  show  us  for  a  series  of  years — not  merely  when  it  exists, 
but  to  give  us  some  measurement  of  its  actual  effects.  Such 
figures  are,  to  a  fairly  satisfactory  degree,  now  available. 

In  response  to  the  questionnaire  sent  out  a  year  ago  this 
month,  104  reports  were  secured.  These  came  from  canning 
companies  scattered  over  19  states  of  the  Union.  Altogether 
the  figures  dealt  with  canned  corn,  canned  peas,  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  canned  fruits  of  several  kinds,  and  canned  salmon.  The 
longest  single  company  history  covered  the  20  years  from  1907 
to  1927,  inclusive.  Another  ran  from  1910.  The  others  cov¬ 
ered  shorter  periods  of  various  lengths.  You  may  be  sure  that 
these  data  have  not  been  neglected.  They  have  been  subjected 
to  analysis  and  computation  in  many  ways.  They  have  been 
considered  and  compared  with  other  data  of  other  types  of 
business.  It  is  our  hope  that  before  many  more  weeks  have 
passed  we  can  make  available  a  publication  which  will  discuss 
the  subject  of  hand-to-mouth  buying  for  a  number  of  industries, 
including  canning  and  wholesaling,  and  a  separate  bulletin 
which  will  deal  with  the  canned  foods  industry  alone. 

In  handling  the  material  collected  on  this  industry,  it  has 
been  altogether  advantageous  to  deal  with  the  several  products 
separately.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  discuss  all  of  them  in 
such  a  paper  as  this.  It  has  seemed  wisest,  therefore,  to  center 
our  discussion  tonight  largely  upon  canned  corn — as  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  product  of  largest  volume  in  the  industry. 

It  seems  wise  also  in  the  time  that  can  appropriately  be  taken 
upon  such  an  occasion  to  limit  ourselves  to  two  or  three  ipain 
topics  rather  than  to  cover  everything  that  could  be  discussed. 
Let  us  therefore  consider — 

1.  What  has  happened  to  the  size  of  orders  for  a  period  of 
years,  and  what  are  the  current  trends  in  size  of  orders. 

2.  What  has  happened  to  futures  buying  for  a  period  of 
years,  and  the  trend  in  futures  buying. 

In  view  of  the  reports  soon  to  be  published,  it  will  be  un¬ 
desirable  to  make  an  extensive  statement  here.  Certain  obser¬ 
vations,  however,  will  be  of  significance.  The  percentage  of  all 
orders  which  are  very  small  orders — that  is,  less  than  50  cases 
— has  been  increasing  steadily  since  the  past  six  or  seven  years. 
Orders  of  more  than  50  and  less  than  100  cases  have  also  been 
increasing  in  relative  frequency,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
small  orders  have.  The  smallest  type  of  order,  it  should  be 
noticed,  however,  was  more  frequent  in  1915  than  in  any  other 
year ;  even  more  frequent  than  in  the  so-called  years  of  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  through  which  we  have  been  passing.  This  makes 


it  clear  that  small  orders  have  been  dealt  with  before. 

Orders  for  a  carload  have  been  growing  less  common  relative 
to  the  total  number  of  orders  received  during  the  past  few 
years.  For  a  great  majority  of  the  years  concerned,  carload 
ordering  was  the  most  common  of  any  in  the  corn-canning  in¬ 
dustry,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Other  orders  have  re¬ 
placed  the  carload  as  the  most  frequent  one. 

In  using  the  term  orders,  we  are  considering  them  not  as 
shipments,  but  as  orders  or  commitments  received.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  orders  and  shipments  have  been  worked  out  for 
a  number  of  concerns,  but  the  tabulation  showing  whether  ship¬ 
ments  have  become  smaller  in  proportion  to  orders  received  has 
not  been  completed. 

Not  only  have  canners  been  receiving  an  increased  frequency 
of  small  orders,  but  they  have  also  been  receiving  increasingly 
large  orders  (in  the  sense  of  commitments,  not  shipments). 
When  the  tabulation  of  these  is  completed,  canners  will  probably 
be  surprised  to  see  the  extent  to  which  large  commitments  have 
grown  in  frequency. 

If  we  turn  to  consider  the  importance  of  different  types  of 
orders  as  part  of  the  volume  of  business  done,  computations 
make  it  very  clear  that  small  orders  are  not  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance.  Although  orders  for  less  than  50  cases  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  very  rapidly,  as  we  have  seen  above,  these  orders  have 
never  yet  accounted  for  as  much  as  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
volume  of  business  shipped.  Taking  the  group  of  orders  of 
50  cases  or  more  but  less  than  100  case,  we  find  only  two  cases 
in  a  series  of  1  years  when  they  are  more  than  1  per  cent,  and 
in  both  of  these  cases  they  are  only  slightly  more.  In  terms 
of  the  volume  called  for,  larger  orders  rather  than  smaller  ones 
have  been  growing  in  importance  during  the  past  few  years. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  the  reports  on  foods  makes  it 
follow  that  canners  are  justified  in  their  belief  that  “futures 
buying  is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be.”  But  here  again  we 
find  that  it  has  not  in  the  past  been  always  “as  good  as  it  used 
to  be”  either.  In  other  words,  futures  buying  was  not  always 
at  a  high  point  prior  to  1921,  nor  has  it  declined  steadily  since 
that  point.  There  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  a  good  deal  of 
variation  over  a  series  of  years  in  the  percentage  of  business 
which  was  sold  as  futures. 

The  food-canning  industry  may  be  assured  of  one  fact — when 
futures  fall  off  and  orders  grow  smaller,  it  is  always  a  warning 
to  be  careful.  It  may  mean  that  we  are  entering  a  general 
trade  depression,  or  it  may  merely  mean  that  buyers  for  various 
reasons  are  being  more  cautious  than  usual,  though  their  total 
purchases  during  the  year  may  be  as  large  as  ever.  In  such, 
cases,  of  course,  canners  have  need  to  watch  cost  and  production 
with  unusual  care.  The  membership  of  the  canned  food  trades 
may  find  encouragement  in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  engaged 
is  a  fundamental  industry,  an  industry  for  the  products  of  which 
there  is  a  demand  as  basic  as  the  desire  to  live,  and  in  which 
there  are  strong  forces  working  for  an  increase  of  consumption 
as  our  increased  industrialization  moves  more  of  the  population 
away  from  agriculture.  One  great  aid  toward  this  growing  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  is  the  technical  advances  made,  which 
improve  the  product  and  make  it  minister  more  fully  to  human 
needs. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON :  The  next  speaker  on  the  program 
has  for  the  past  five  years  been  chairman  of  the  Canners 
Conference  Committee  and  affiliated  associations,  the  Wholesale 
Grocers,  and  he  is  also  president  of  the  large  wholesale  grocery 
concern  of  R.  C.  Williams  and  Company  of  New  York.  He 
needs  no  introduction  because  he  is  a  large  purchaser  of  quality 
canned  foods,  and  if  he  has  any  hobby  it  is  certainly  quality 
foods. 

I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  Arthur  Williams,  of  the  R.  C. 
Williams  Company,  of  New  York. 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  seems  as  though 
it  was  only  about  fifteen  minutes  ago  that  I  was  talking  to 
the  same  group  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  canners. 

Tonight  I  might  state  that  the  Conference  Committee,  Mr. 
Clark  your  chairman,  and  myself  and  other  members  of  that 
committee  met  again  in  Albany.  We  have  no  unfinished  impor¬ 
tant  business.  We  take  up  tomorrow  afternoon  new  business, 
and  we  will  discuss  this  legislation  which  you  have  brought 
before  us  at  this  convention,  and  will  discuss  some  other  minor 
matters. 

We  are  again  in  complete  harmony  and  it  is  quite  a  happy 
statement  to  make  that  after  five  years  between  buyer  and  seller, 
with  all  that  might  happen  between  buyer  and  seller,  we  can 
smile  at  each  other  and  be  good  friends. 

The  Conference  Committee  has  to  a  large  extent  engineered 
the  Canned  Foods  Week  Campaign.  These  Canned  Foods  Week 
Campaigns  have  been  in  my  humble  opinion  eminently  success¬ 
ful.  They  have  always  paid  a  dividend.  It  may  be  a  small 
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dividend,  but  I  believe  every  year  we  have  added  to  the  friends 
of  canned  foods  during  Canned  Foods  Week. 

Despite  that  statement,  criticisms  have  been  going  on  that  the 
advertising  matter  was  no  good ;  it  did  not  get  to  the  destination 
on  time;  the  money  was  not  properly  distributed;  the  whole 
thing  was  no  good  anyway.  Well,  we  received  those  criticisms 
quite  cheerfully  and  we  sifted  them  down  and  went  right  ahead 
and  never  got  discouraged  one  bit.  We  had  another  Canned 
Foods  Week  the  next  year,  and  in  spite  of  criticism  we  are 
going  ahead. 

As  a  distributor  I  know,  I  think  I  know,  that  we  should  have 
a  bigger  and  a  better  advertising  campaign,  one  which  will 
reach  right  into  the  homes  of  all  the  families  of  this  country 
in  an  educational  way,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  telling  of 
the  healthfulness  and  economy  and  convenience  of  canned  foods. 
Your  legislation  possibly  will  assist  such  a  campaign.  In  any 
event,  with  or  without  that  legislation,  this  advertising  campaign 
should  be  put  over.  It  is  important  not  only  to  stabilize  the 
market  but  to  absorb  the  possible  increase  in  production  which 
you  canners  could  accomplish  if  you  had  the  demand  behind  you. 

I  personally  hope  that,  no  matter  what  happens,  a  general 
yearly  campaign  of  advertising  of  an  educational  character  shall 
be  accomplished.  The  Canned  Foods  Week  is  only  a  drop. 
That  is  just  a  week  or  two  in  the  year,  and  then  it  is  forgotten. 
It  does  some  good,  to  be  sure;  it  does  so  much  good  that  they 
put  over  a  Canned  Foods  Week  in  New  York  without  any  special 
backing  from  anybody,  and  in  other  markets  I  understand  they 
have  done  the  same  thing. 

The  particular  criticism  that  we  did  receive,  and  which  we 
could  not  answer  in  any  way,  was  the  fact  that  during  Canned 
Foods  Week  certain  concerns  featured  cheap  junk  canned  goods, 
three  cans  for  a  quarter,  or  four  cans  for  a  quarter — all  sorts 
of  price.  I  have  had  letters  from  wholesalers,  and  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Clark  has  recevied  many  from  canners.  What  can 
you  do  to  stop  this  cheap  junk  during  Canned  Foods  Week? 
They  sell  these  cheap  sub-standard  goods  under  the  banner  of 
quality  canned  foods.  Well,  you  are  moving  along,  and  I  feel 
possibly  that  you  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

To  the  distributors  here  I  want  to  say  a  word — I  don’t  know 
whether  I  am  out  of  order  or  not — about  the  membership  of  the 
National  Canners  Association.  I  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Nott  and 
asked  him  to  make  a  special  point  of  having  a  membership 
campaign  among  the  canners  of  the  United  States  to  get  more 
canners  into  the  National  Canners  Association.  He  told  me 
that  we  distributors  could  help  in  that  campaign  as  much  or 
even  more  than  the  canners  themselves.  So  I  appeal  to  you. 
You  are  doing  business  with  a  good  canner  and  you  find  that 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  and 
I  would  ask  that  you  suggest  to  him  the  benefits  that  can  be 
derived  from  membership  in  the  most  wonderful  organization 
in  the  United  States  today,  bar  none.  I  don’t  think  that  a 
canner  that  is  out  of  the  association  realizes  what  he  is  losing, 
the  prestige  which  he  might  have.  The  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  doing  more  for  the  canner  and  more  for  the  dis¬ 
tributors  than  any  other  similar  organization  that  I  know  of, 
and  every  canner,  every  good  canner,  should  become  a  member 
of  that  association,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  do  all  that  I  can, 
and  I  ask  every  distributor  to  join  in  getting  into  the  associa¬ 
tion  every  good  canner  from  whom  he  buys  goods.  Gentlemen, 
I  thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  I  want  to  add  this  one  thought: 
The  canners  and  distributors,  through  this  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee,  have  done  more  to  hold  together  the  canning  industry 
and  the  distributing  industry  than  any  other  one  thing. 

The  next  person  I  wish  to  introduce  is  a  past  president  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  a  man  who  is  well  and  favorably 
known,  a  leading  association  figure,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
chairman  of  the  Canners  Distribution  Committee,  and  he  has 
another  line  of  dignities  that  could  be  added  to  his  name.  He 
needs  no  introduction.  He  has  been  fair  at  all  times,  and  that 
man  is  none  other  than  your  past  president,  Royal  F.  Clark. 

MR.  CLARK:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  discuss  with  you  briefiy  the  Senate  Bill  known  as  4800, 
which  relates  to  the  product  that  we  are  all  interested  in. 

Advertising  and  the  New  Law 

By  Royal  F.  Clark,  Chairman  Conference  Committee 
National  Canners  Association 

I  DESIRE  to  discuss  with  you  briefiy  the  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  canned  foods,  which  is  embodied  in  Senate  Bill  4800 
and  is  an  amendment  to  Section  8,  being  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  which  was  approved  June  30,  1906.  It  is  my  purpose,  in 
the  short  time  allotted,  to  explain  as  fully  as  possible  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  canning’  industry  in  relation  to  this  proposed  Act. 


From  conversation  and  correspondence  had  with  several  dis¬ 
tributors,  I  take  it  that  the  proposed  Bill  and  its  application  to 
canned  foods,  and  particularly  the  distribution  of  the  same,  has 
been  and  now  is,  in  many  of  its  phases,  misunderstood,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  during  the  Convention  a  better  understanding  of  its 
merits  may  be  had  by  all  factors  interested.  The  proposed  bill 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Conference  Committee  for  endorsement, 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  canners  that  it  will  receive  unanimous 
approval. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  history  of  the  bill.  The  subject  of 
requiring  all  grades  on  the  label  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  by  canners  and  distributors  during  the  past  several 
years,  and  the  matter  has  been  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention 
by  the  Housewife’s  Bureau  and  other  associations  who  have 
interested  themselves  from  a  consumers’  viewpoint.  Such  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  has  received  opposition  from  both  canners  and 
distributors  and  many  grounds  in  connection  therewith  have 
been  assigned.  The  principal  objection  on  the  part  of  the  dis¬ 
tributors  has  been  that  such  a  law  would  tend  to  bring  brands 
to  one  level,  thereby  destroying  the  good  will  which  has  been 
built  up  by  the  individual  distributor.  The  same  objection  has 
been  made  by  canners  who  have  advertised  their  brands  to  the 
public  at  great  expense.  An  additional  reason  has  been  as¬ 
signed,  namely,  that  any  such  law  would  be  incapable  of  en¬ 
forcement  as  prosecutions  thereunder  would  become  involved 
in  a  fine  discrimination  between  the  three  recognized  trade 
grades  known  to  both  the  producer  and  the  distributor. 

However,  many  states  have  such  legislation  in  mind,  and  it  is 
feared  by  the  industry  that  unless  some  move  is  made  to  protect 
the  consumer  from  that  low  grade  which  is  being  merchandised 
so  as  to  deceive  the  public,  we  will  have  numerous  laws  through¬ 
out  the  country  by  the  individual  states  which  will  apply  to  the 
production  and  distribution  within  the  state.  Such  legislation 
would  lead  to  such  a  confusion  that  distribution  would  become 
expensive,  burdensome  and  unprofitable. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  question  of  a  law  requiring  all 
grades  on  the  label  was  laid  before  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Washington,  and  I  think  I  am  at  liberty  to  say  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  enforcement  division  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  any  such  legislation  must  be  by  way  of  a  criminal  statute, 
they  are  opposed  to  the  same.  The  enforcement  of  such  a 
statute  as  stated  would  call  for  discrimination  between  the 
grades  as  Fancy  and  Extra  Standard,  or  Extra  Standard  and 
Standard,  and  a  case  thereunder  would  rest  upon  testimony  of 
witnesses  who  might  have  different  opinion  and  ideas  as  to  these 
fine  distinctions.  There  would  be  no  rule  or  measurement  which 
could  be  applied  to  an  instant  case  that  would  satisfy  the  rules 
and  procedure  of  law  in  relation  thereto.  I  mention  this  for 
the  reason  that  the  proposed  legislation  is,  in  a  measure,  the 
result  of  a  seemingly  public  demand  for  the  grade  upon  the  label, 
and  it  is  believed  that  if  the  proposed  bill  is  passed,  it  will 
settle  this  question  which  has  been  agitated  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  prevent  legislation  by  the  several  states  which  would 
be  so  obnoxious  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

This  bill  does  not  require  the  several  grades  to  be  placed  on 
the  label.  It  does,  however,  provide  for  a  minimum  standard 
in  canned  goods.  I  will  read  from  the  original  draft. 

“If  it  be  canned  food  and  falls  below  the  standard  of  quality, 
condition,  and/or  fill  of  container,  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  for  such  canned  food,  and  its  package  or  label 
does  not  bear  a  plain  and  conspicuous  statement  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  indication  is  that  such  canned  food 
falls  below  such  standard.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph, 
the  words  “Canned  Foods”  mean  all  food  which  is  in  her¬ 
metically  sealed  containers  and  is  sterilized  by  heat,  except  meat 
and  meat  food  products  which  are  subject  to  the  provision  of 
the  meat  Inspection  Act  of  March  4,  1907  (thirty-fourth  Stat¬ 
utes,  page  1260),  as  amended,  and  except  canned  milk.  The 
word  “class”  means  and  is  limited  to  a  generic  product  for 
which  a  standard  is  to  be  established,  and  does  not  mean  a  grade, 
variety,  or  species  of  a  generic  product.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  determine,  establish,  and  promul¬ 
gate,  from  time  to  time,  a  reasonable  standard  of  quality,  condi¬ 
tion,  and/or  fill  of  container  for  each  class  of  canned  foods  as 
will,  in  his  judgment,  promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the 
interest  of  the  consumer,  and  he  is  authorized  to  alter  or  modify 
such  standard  from  time  to  time,  as  in  his  judgment,  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  may  require. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  further  authorized  to  prescribe 
and  promulgate  from  time  to  time  the  form  of  statement  which 
must  appear  in  a  plain  and  conspicuous  manner  on  each  package 
or  label  of  canned  food  which  falls  below  the  standard  promul¬ 
gated  by  him,  and  which  will  indicate  that  such  canned  food 
falls  below  such  standard,  and  he  is  authorized  to  alter  or 
modify  such  form  of  statement  from  time  to  time,  as  in  his 
judgment  may  be  necessary.  In  promulgating  such  standards 
and  forms  of  statements  and  any  alteration  or  modification 
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thereof,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  specify  the  date  or 
dates  when  such  standards  shall  become  effective,  or  after 
which  such  statements  shall  be  used,  and  shall  give  public 
notice  not  less  than  ninety  days  in  advapce  of  the  date  or  dates 
on  which  such  standards  shall  become  effective  or  such  state¬ 
ments  shall  be  used.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  manufacture,  sale,  shipment  or  trans¬ 
portation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  this  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  a  minimum  standard,  or  in 
other  words,  draw  and  define  a  line  between  what  is  considered 
a  minimum  standard  and  their  product  which  falls  below.  I 
think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  it  will  be  the  effort  of  the  De¬ 
partment  in  defining  such,  to  include  as  a  minimum  standard 
the  standard  grade  as  known  to  the  trade.  It  will  be  noted  that 
as  to  those  canned  foods  which  fall  below  this  line,  the  Secretary 
has  the  power  to  prescribe  a  wording  that  will  indicate  that  the 
product  is  below  the  line,  and  in  that  connection  we  might  say 
that  the  Department  will  ask  for  assistance  from  all  factors 
interested  in  the  canning  business,  both  producer  and  distributor, 
not  only  in  defining  the  line,  but  also  in  working  out  the  proper 
language  to  be  used  upon  the  label. 

It  is  conceded  that  this  proposed  bill  must  rest  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  protection  to  the  consumer.  Congress  cannot  pass  any 
legislation  which  calls  for  a  penalty  unless  such  legislation  is 
for  the  protection  of  the  public.  We  therefore  must  analyze 
this  bill  from  that  standpoint.  If  it  will  promote  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  and  if  under  the 
present  trade  practices  the  consumer  is  deceived,  then  it  is  a 
just  bill. 

It  is  the  claim  of  the  canners  that  the  present  system  of 
labelling  canned  foods  whereby  sub-standards,  and  oftentimes 
food  which  is  still  below  sub-standard,  is  offered  to  the  public 
without  anything  appearing  on  the  label  to  indicate  the  quality, 
is  not  only  unfair  to  the  consumer,  but  is  destroying  daily  the 
confidence  in  canned  foods.  We  admit  that  the  several  grades  of 
canned  foods,  including  a  good  standard,  is  good  food,  and  that 
the  distribution  of  the  same  ought  to  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers  and  distributors,  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
grade  below,  something  which  we  concede  ought  not  be  produced 
in  the  interest  of  the  industry,  the  distributor  and  the  consumer, 
we  believe  that  that  article  ought  to  be  so  labelled  and  marked 
as  to  enlighten  the  purchaser  as  to  its  contents;  if  the  consumer 
wants  to  purchase  the  same  by  reason  of  price  or  otherwise,  very 
well;  we  have  left  all  other  grades  open  to  free  competition  by 
way  of  brands  or  otherwise.  What  is  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  consumer  must  be  necessary  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  industry.  What  is  necessary  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  to  canners  must  likewise  be  necessary  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  distributor. 

At  the  time  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  proposed  it  was 
conceded  that  the  interests  of  the  consumer  called  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  such  legislation,  but  it  was  then  the  contention  of  many 
canners  and  distributors  that  it  would  work  a  hardship  upon 
them.  No  one  would  ask  for  repeal  of  that  splendid  piece  of 
legislation,  and  I  feel  that  while  there  may  be  opposition  at  this 
time  to  the  proposed  bill,  if  the  same  is  passed  and  becomes 
effective  no  one  would  ask  for  its  repeal. 

Some  may  say  that  if  sub-standards  and  poor  quality  foods 
are  injurious  to  consumption,  then  do  not  pack  them,  and  some 
have  asked  me  why  we  did  not  proceed  to  eliminate  the  same. 
It  might  be  sufficient  to  say  in  reply  that  if  distributors  refused 
to  buy  this  class  of  merchandise  the  same  would  not  find  its 
way  into  the  cans,  but  I  assume  that  it  would  immediately  be 
said  that  we  were  passing  the  question.  Now  there  is  no  way 
to  control  the  production  of  this  poor  class  of  food  providing 
it  does  not  fall  within  the  provision  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
This  proposed  bill  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  labelling  law 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  It  does  no  more  than  to  fix  a 
minimum  grade  which  we  may  agree  upon  as  being  good  and 
appetizing  food,  and  then  provides  that  if  a  commodity  falls 
below  that  minimum  required  standard,  that  the  public  be  told 
that  it  is  below.  Today  consumers  go  into  a  store  and  ask  for 
a  certain  commodity.  The  can  they  receive  contains  good  food; 
it  is  appetizing  and  appealing.  They  return  and  ask  for  a 
commodity  and  they  receive  a  can  which  never  should  have  been 
packed.  There  is  nothing  on  the  label  which  calls  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  they  are  getting  this  kind  of  a  package, 
and  the  harm  done  to  the  entire  industry  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

Now  some  may  say  that  there  are  good  brands  in  every  mar¬ 
ket,  and  let  the  consumer  become  acquainted  with  its  brands 
and  protect  her  in  her  purchase,  but  that  is  not  quite  true. 
There  are  markets  that  feature  good  brands  in  a  limited  way, 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  the  consuming  public  to  purchase  only  one 


brand  to  her  liking  and  continue  to  do  so.  The  housewife 
changes  back  and  forth,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  distributor 
of  private  brands  and  canners’  advertised  brands.  But  the  evil 
comes  from  the  present  price  appeal  applied  to  canned  foods, 
and  there  are  too  many  distributors  that  are  willing,  in  order 
to  advertise  a  cheap  price,  to  handle  goods  that  never  should 
have  gone  into  a  can.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  then  the 
consumer  will  be  advised  of  just  what  is  in  a  can  offered  at 
prices  way  below  the  average.  Then  she  is  buying  with  her 
eyes  open.  I  cannot  understand  why  any  distributor  can  oppose 
this  bill  when  he  must  concede  that  this  sort  of  thing  has  been 

going  on  for  years  to  the  detriment  of  his  business,  the  can¬ 

ning  industry,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  consumer. 

Some  may  say  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  call  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  cans  do  contain  food  below 
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a  minimum  grade  by  placing  proper  words  upon  the  label. 
The  weakness  of  such  an  opposition  is  that  we  must  concede 
that  it  is  better  to  go  on  deceiving  the  public  than  to  try  to 
right  a  wrong.  We  must  also  concede  that  for  the  almighty 
dollar  we  want  to  continue  to  feature  prices  regardless  of  value, 
and  are  willing  to  go  on  and  continue  to  deceive  the  customer. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  distributor  in  this  country  who  has 
an  intention  to  build  up  a  trade  upon  quality  goods  opposing 
this  bill.  It.  may  be  claimed  that  this  requirement  on  the  label 
will  tend  to  turn  the  consuming  public  to  fresh  goods.  I  con¬ 
sider  that  argument  very  weak.  No  one  is  interested  more  in 
the  consumption  of  canned  foods  than  the  canner.  The  dis¬ 
tributor  has  many  other  items,  the  canner  has  but  one.  If  this 
bill  is  passed,  and  is  understood  by  the  canners  and  distributors, 
we  do  not  look  for  many  labels  appearing  upon  the  retail 
shelves  being  the  inscription.  It  will  stop  production  because 
production  of  any  item  stops  with  heavy  losses. 

We  boast  about  the  safety  and  confidence  of  canned  foods; 
we  say  they  are  fresher  than  the  fresh;  advertisement  through¬ 
out  the  year  of  both  canners  and  distributors  feature  these  and 
many  other  virtues  of  canned  foods  to  the  public,  and  yet  we 
must  admit  that  possibly  20  per  cent  of  the  product  does  not 
have  many  of  these  merits.  It  is  time  that  this  industry 
cleaned  house.  Some  industries  are  able  to  overcome  its  prob¬ 
lems  within  the  industry,  others  must  call  for  federal  help. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Act  itself  is  a  necessary  protection,  and 
other  laws  and  regulations  are  just  as  important.  I  appreciate 
that  the  popular  sentiment  of  industry  is  that  we  have  too  much 
government  in  business,  and  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
idea  of  having  as  little  as  possible,  but  I  am  one  who  believes 
it  necessary  to  have  some  laws  controlling  the  production  and 
distribution  of  food.  It  was  long  ago  found  necessary  to  have 
laws  regulating  the  sale  and  distribution  of  lumber,  grain, 
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meats  and  many  other  items,  and  yet  some  of  us  feel  that 
canned  foods  ought  to  be  left  alone,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  are  selling  to  the  consumer  an  article  of  food  hidden 
from  view. 

One  sometimes  wonders  at  the  progress  made  in  the  sale  of 
canned  foods.  Competition,  so  far  as  vegetables  are  concerned, 
is  growing  daily,  and  being  advanced  by  favorable  freight  rates 
and  refrigeration  facilities.  We  have  recognized  this  competi¬ 
tion  and  expended  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  prove  that 
canned  foods  are  safe  and  good.  Research  laboratories  from 
coast  to  coast  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  scien¬ 
tific  facts.  Our  own  laboratories  have  pointed  the  way  toward 
proper  and  safe  processing,  and  notwithstanding  all  this,  poor 
quality  canned  foods  such  as  to  discourage  consumption  are  still 
being  offered  and  sold.  Can  it  be  possible  that  any  distributor 
will  say  we  must  have  this  off-grade  product,  and  will  they  say 
that  it  must  be  offered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive?  Success¬ 
ful  canners  and  distributors  refute  any  such  necessity,  but  if 
it  is  true  that  distributors  must  have  that  class  of  goods, 
then  the  canner  of  good  products  must  suffer,  the  consumer  must 
be  deceived,  and  the  public  must  be  cheated  in  order  that  their 
business  may  go  on. 

For  the  past  several  years  attention  of  the  combined  interests 
has  been  given  to  advertising  canned  foods  products.  We  find 
that  all  concede  the  necessity  of  advertising  the  goodness  and 
safety  of  canned  foods  to  the  American  public,  to  the  upbuild¬ 
ing,  growth  and  development  of  the  canned  foods  business.  The 
canners  and  distributors  have  felt  for  many  years  that  as  a 
matter  of  principle  the  manufacturers  of  tin  cans  and  other 
allied  industries  ought  to  finance  an  extensive  advertising  plan 
in  the  interest  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  offset 
so-called  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  now  being  offered  in  every 
market  in  America. 

At  no  time  have  the  manufacturers  of  cans  and  other  allied 
industries  refused  their  support;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
been  liberal  supporters  of  every  advertising  scheme  that  has 
taken  place.  But  it  is  the  thought  of  both  canners  and  distribu¬ 
tors  that  the  background  of  advertising  ought  to  be  laid  by 
these  manufacturers  paving  the  way  for  canners  and  distribu¬ 
tors  to  advertise  their  individual  brands.  The  Canned  Foods 
Week  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  like  all  other*  efforts,  those 
who  put  in  the  most,  receive  the  most  out  of  it.  In  some  mar¬ 
kets  it  was  highly  successful;  in  others  it  amounted  to  nothing. 
These  Canned  Foods  Weeks,  however,  proved  the  necessity  of 
yearly  advertising  of  canned  foods  in  a  broad  way. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state  at  this  time  the  amount  that  will 
be  expended  in  the  advertising  of  canned  foods  over  the  next 
three-year  period.  I  can  say,  however,  that  whether  any  amount 
will  be  expended  by  our  allied  industries  is  dependent  upon  the 
industry  eliminating  from  the  retailers’  shelves  that  undesir¬ 
able  class  of  canned  foods  known  as  sub-standards.  The  pro¬ 
gram  under  contemplation  is  so  stupendous  that  any  local  oppo¬ 
sition  through  this  country  must  give  way.  The  Committee  has 
spent  many  days  in  attempting  to  devise  some  method  or  scheme 
whereby  the  canning  industry  could  be  placed  upon  a  higher 
plane  and  have  found  no  other  method  except  that  contained  in 
this  bill.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Department  believes  that  it  is  capable  of  enforcement,  and 
that  it  will  tend  to  place  canned  foods  upon  a  higher  plane  in 
the  estimation  of  the  consuming  public. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  you  can  forget  for  the  time  being,  and 
possibly  forever,  any  help  from  outside  interests  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  canned  foods  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  canned  foods  in  a  manner  that  deceives  the  public.  We, 
of  the  canning  industry,  cannot  afford  to  lose  this  advertising. 
The  distributors  ought  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  having 
the  one  item  upon  which  they  make  their  greatest  profit  adver¬ 
tised  in  a  large  way. 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON:  Just  a  moment,  please.  The  next 
speaker  on  the  program  hails  from  Tennessee.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  retail  grocers,  independent  retail  grocers, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Grocers  Association. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mr.  John  Coode,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 


Mr.  Goode’s  Address 


Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  mighty  glad  to  be  here  tonight.  I 
have  enjoyed  listening  to  these  gentlemen.  We  have  had 
canners  and  jobbers  talk  to  us  and  the  treasurer  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  talked  about  the  World’s  Fair.  Jobbers  have 
talked  to  you,  and  I.  am  going  to  talk  about  all  of  us.  I  feel 
qualified  to  do  that.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 


with  you.  I  have  got  a  lot  of  punk  canned  foods.  I  want  to 
say  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Clark  and  the  members  of  that  coin- 
mittee  that  quality  lingers  a  long  time.  Quality  will  remain 
in  your  mind  a  long  time  when  price  is  forgotten,  and  you  will 
never  be  able  to  build  a  business  on  sub-standard  merchandise 
in  this  country  from  now  on.  That  day,  I  believe,  is  gone.  If 
you  are  not  going  to  put  up  something  that  is  good  food,  you 
are  going  to  be  out  of  it,  and  you  have  got  to  remember  that 
the  day  of  trying  to  fool  the  people  has  gone  by.  You  have 
got  to  give  them  good  merchandise.  I  think  it  is  essential  for 
the  consumer  to  know  what  is  in  that  can.  The  jobber  and 
retailer  should  know  what  is  in  that  can,  and  when  the  customer 
gets  it  and  she  finds  that  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
are  true,  she  will  come  back  and  buy  some  more. 

Now,  I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  you  canners.  I  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  you  very  much.  I  come  in  contact  with 
the  jobber,  the  wholesale  grocer,  if  you  please.  I  know  a  good 
many  of  them  around  the  country  and  they  are  a  good  deal 
like  my  job,  about  half  of  them  want  to  be  out  doing  something 
else.  The  jobber  who  deals  with  the  service  retail  grocers  of 
this  country  has  got  to  do  a  little  thinking.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  has  reported  and  acknowledged  that  about  twenty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  people  that  he  is  serving  today  do  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars  of  business  a  year.  Twenty-one  per  cent  do 
less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  don’t 
believe  that  that  type  of  man  is  a  retail  grocer.  A  man  who  is 
distributing  five  thousand  or  six  thousand  or  eight  thousand  or 
ten  thousand  dollars  of  groceries  throughout  the  year  is  a  pretty 
poor  retail  merchant  to  serve  the  consuming  public  of  this 
country,  and  I  think  he  would  be  better  off  if  he  was  doing 
something  else;  in  fact,  I  know  he  would. 

A  chain  store  man  said  this  morning  that  the  chains  were 
furnishing  the  consuming  public — if  I  heard  him  right,  and  I 
don’t  think  I  heard  him  wrong — that  they  are  doing  business 
13  per  cent  cheaper,  that  they  are  distributing  merchandise  to 
the  American  housewife  13  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retail  grocer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that,  but  I 
am  damned  if  I  don’t  doubt  it.  There  is  not  a  thing  in  the 
world  in  that — it  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  a  fallacy  almost  on  its 
face.  I  don’t  believe  that  people  that  buy  merchandise  are  that 
crazy.  If  that  is  a  fact  a  hundred  per  cent  of  the  service  mer¬ 
chants  ought  to  be  out  of  business  today,  and  that  includes  me. 
And  I  am  trying  to  hold  on.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  sell  the 
housewife  food  that  is  good  to  eat  and  naturally  she  is  satisfied. 
It  is  the  best  she  can  get  for  the  price,  and  she  comes  back  for 
more.  I  don’t  care  how  big  these  chain  stores  get;  I  don’t 
believe  it  is  possible.  I  think  the  jobber,  the  service  jobber, 
the  individual  jobber,  is  the  most  economical  method  that  the 
service  retailer  can  have  to  get  his  merchandise  through,  and  it 
is  essential  that  we  have  him.  But  a  great  many  of  the  have 
got  to  realize  that  the  chain  store  with  its  warehouse  is  here, 
and  are  going  to  stay  here,  I  believe,  and,  my  friends,  he  has 
got  to  see  that  those  service  individual  units  are  protected  just 
like  the  chain  warehouse  protects  his  interests,  and  he  has  got 
to  see  to  it  that  he  only  sells  units  that  are  equal  to  or  better, 
if  you  please,  than  those  chain  store  units.  He  has  got  to  pick 
out  merchants  to  serve  and  not  storekeepers.  He  has  got  to 
sell  his  merchandise  on  a  basis  to  the  service  grocer  to  maintain 
him  as  cheaply  as  that  chain  warehouse  serves  its  units.  I  am 
one  that  believes  that  it  can  be  done;  it  has  got  to  be  done  for 
his  preservation  and  for  our  preservation.  The  retail  grocer 
that  he  serves  has  got  to  be  a  merchant  and  realize  that  when 
this  jobber  sends  him  a  bill  of  goods  it  must  be  paid  for  as 
contracted  for.  If  it  is  cash,  that  don’t  mean  thirty  days,  but 
it  means  that  he  has  to  go  into  his  store  and  put  his  hand  in 
the  cash  drawer  and  take  his  money  out  and  pay  for  his  goods. 
It  is  represented  that  we  have  about  338,000  retail  grocers  in 
the  United  States — service  grocers.  If  60,000  chain  stores  can 
buy  what  they  claim  they  are  buying,  two  and  a  half  to  three 
billion  dollars,  I  think  150,000  retailers  is  about  enough  for  us, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  about  60  per  cent  of  our  crowd  ought 
to  be  eliminated.  I  am  absolutely  convinced  of  it,  and  the 
jobber  will  never  be  a  success  until  he  builds  his  business 
on  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  him  today 
that  it  is  not  on  a  safe  and  sound  foundation.  You  cannot 
work  down.  You  cannot  build  a  house  from  the  top  down;  you 
have  to  go  to  the  bottom  and  build  up.  You  have  to  get  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  is  doing  today  to  serve  and  compete  with  the 
competition  that  he  has,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  he  has.  The 
things  that  you  get  easy  and  for  nothing  are  worth  what  you 
get  them  for — nothing.  A  thing  worth-while  is  the  thing  that 
we  strive  for,  and  are  made  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  We  can 
get  lots  of  advice.  Some  of  it  is  good  and  some  of  it  is  mighty 
poor. 

Now  I  want  to  say  that  one  thing  to  the  jobber  that  he 
eliminate  that  inefficient  fellow  who  orders  two  dollars  or  three 
dollars  or  five  dollars  worth  of  goods  when  it  costs  him  ten 
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per  cent  to  make  the  delivery  of  it,  and  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent  of  his  business  he  is  doing  at  a  loss.  I  don’t  believe 
it  is  fair  and  he  cannot  keep  the  efficient  man  in  business  if  he 
is  going  to  charge  enough  profit  over  that  to  absorb  that  loss. 

I  don’t  know  what  statistics  are  today  as  to  the  cost  of  a  sales¬ 
man,  but  I  know  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  know  what  I  can  pay 
and  what  the  legitimate,  efficient  retailer  can  pay.  I  don’t 
know  what  the  rent  expense  is.  That  can  be  regulated  very 
easily,  your  executive  cost  and  all  that,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  day  has  arrived  that  if  you  jobbers  are  going  to  stay  you 
have  to  serve  us  in  mighty  good  shape  for  about  seven  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  and  those  of  you  who  do  not  feel  that  you  can 
do  that  had  better  go  home  and  change  your  business,  take 
what  little  stock  of  canned  foods  you  have  home  and  put  it  in 
the  cellar,  because  you  will  need  to  have  something  to  eat. 
When  I  cannot  sell  my  merchandise  and  get  a  legitimate  profit, 
not  too  much  but  not  too  little,  I  am  going  to  take  my  little 
stock  home  for  consumption;  and  I  am  going  to  be  mighty  care¬ 
ful  to  put  out  some  good  stuff,  for  I  have  some  good  stuff  that 
is  above  the  line,  and  when  I  get  bad  stuff,  below  the  line,  I  send 
it  back  to  the  jobber.  That  is  what  we  all  ought  to  do.  If  you 
don’t  do  that  you  are  going  out  of  business. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  see  these  jobbers  stay  and  I  have  great 
hopes  for  some  of  them  staying,  but  I  tell  you  candidly  my 
honest  opinion  is  that  the  sooner  you  get  on  a  sounder  founda¬ 
tion  and  maintain  the  real  merchants,  the  quicker  you  will  com¬ 
mence  to  make  headway.  It  is  a  hard  thing,  I  know.  I  talked 
to  a  jobber  the  other  day  and  he  said  “We  all  want  to  stay.” 
But  you  cannot  stay.  And  I  would  rather  sfie  a  customer  go, 
who  was  not  profitable,  to  some  other  fellow;  and  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  do  that  in  my  own  little  business.  I  have  not  much  to 
bother  with — I  am  just  a  little  retailer,  but  I  analyze  my  cus¬ 
tomers  and  I  give  them  service,  and  whenever  any  retail  grocer 
fails  to  be  of  use  and  a  necessity  in  economic  distribution  of  bis 
goods,  he  ought  to  get  out.  I  don’t  believe  that  the  consumer  is 
going  to  support  that  kind  of  a  man  very  much  longer.  We 
have  got  to  be  of  use  in  our  community. 

Now,  the  chain  store  man  in  his  statement  about  the  13  per 
cent,  stated  that  propaganda  was  going  around  in  some  of  the 
communities  that  they  were  not  putting  much  in  and  taking 
everything  out  and  sending  everything  away.  I  analyzed  that 
pretty  damned  close  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  and  he  said 
that  they  make  about  three  per  cent.  Now,  I  suspect  that  is 
pretty  right.  But  I  don’t  believe  wbat  he  said  about  the  13 
per  cent  is  a  fact.  He  may  save  the  consumer  13  per  cent  on 
some  items,  and  that  is  the  trouble  with  these  fellows.  How¬ 
ever,  I  don’t  believe  that  the  chain  stores  are  going  to  run  the 
service  grocer  out  of  existence.  I  think  he  has  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  doing  business,  the  chain  store  propaganda 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  know  that  the  consumer 
today  gets  more  for  her  money  from  the  efficient,  intelligent 
service  grocer  than  from  any  other  method  she  can  try;  that 
she  does  not  have  to  carry  a  basket  or  drive  a  truck  or  be  a 
packhorse  to  take  home  groceries;  we  will  put  them  on  the 
kitchen  table  for  less  than  any  individual  in  the  world.  We 
have  got  to  do  that. 

Now,  when  I  go  to  buy  a  certain  thing  I  want  that  thing, 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less ;  certainly  not  any  less,  although  I 
may  take  more.  A  lot  of  the  retail  grocers  that  jobbers  are 
serving  today  don’t  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  that  is  more 
the  fault  of  the  jobber  than  of  any  other  factor  in  the  game. 
I  believe  some  of  them  are  honest  enough  to  admit  it.  You  have 
got  to  do  some  thinking,  and  that  is  my  story  for  you  tonight. 
I  am  not  going  to  talk  any'  more  because  I  see  you  are  getting 
tired;  and  I  thank  you  gentlemen  and  ladies  for  having  listened 
to  me  this  long.  (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN  DAVIDSON;  To  say  the  least,  he  knows  his 
groceries ! 

For  the  first  time  in  three  sessions  of  the  canners  and  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  we  have  with  us  tonight  the  president  of  the 
National  Brokers  Association.  He  hails  from  Minneapolis  and 
they  tell  me  that  he  is  a  successful  broker.  Somebody  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  “Where  is  the  successful  broker?”  I  will 
show  you  one  and  will  introduce  to  you  Mr.  H.  E.  Lincoln, 
President  of  the  National  Brokers  Association. 

MR.  LINCOLN :  I  don’t  know  how  much  Mr.  Davidson  knows 
about  a  successful  broker,  but  if  he  calls  me  one  I  might  say 
that  I’ve  been  in  the  game  for  a  good  many  years  and  have  tried 
to  do  the  best  I  knew  how,  and  that  is  about  all  that  the  best 
of  us  can  do. 


The  Broker's  Part 

By  H.  E.  Lincoln,  President 
National  Food  Brokers’  Association 


IT  seems  particularly  appropriate  that  joint  meeting  of  can¬ 
ners  and  wholesale  grocers  should  be  held  during  this  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  especially  as  there  are  so  many  questions  of  mutual 
interest  to  be  considered.  Tbe  food  brokers  surely  enter  into  and 
are  a  part  of  the  picture. 

The  early  day  canners  can  well  be  called  pioneers,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  had  foresight  as  to  the  future  of  an  industry  at  that  time 
little  known,  and  which  carried  the  prejudice  of  practically  all 
consumers  who  were  at  that  time  averse  to  consuming  any  prod¬ 
uct  from  a  tin  can.  The  wholesale  grocers  of  the  early  days  are 
to  be  commended  in  their  foresight  in  realizing  the  possibilities 
of  the  new  products,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  got  behind 
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canned  foods  and  put  them  over  with  both  retail  merchant  and 
consumer,  with  result  that  today  hardly  a  home  in  this  country 
but  what  uses  canned  foods  of  all  description  freely. 

The  food  broker  has  also  played  an  important  role  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  canned  foods,  first  in  realizing  the  importance  of 
same  to  the  American  family,  and  second  by  being  in  a  position 
to  offer  products  from  different  sections  of  the  country  to  the 
jobber  that  he  may  select  those  articles  and  grades  best  suited 
to  his  requirements.  Without  this  service  the  jobber  would  be 
put  to  great  inconvenience  and  cost  in  making  his  selections. 

Practically  the  entire  development  of  the  canned  food  industry 
has  occurred  during  my  business  experience,  as  when  I  started 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  to  work  for  a  wholesale  grocer  but  few 
items  in  canned  foods  were  carried  in  stock,  and  these  were  prin¬ 
cipally  corn  and  tomatoes,  and  other  items  added  from  time  to 
time  as  developed.  I  well  remember  the  first  California  canned 
fruits  and  canned  salmon  added  to  stock,  and  all  in  a  very  small 
way  at  first,  and  it  took  time  and  hard  work  to  put  them  over 
with  the  retail  merchant,  and  the  retailer  no  doubt  had  his 
troubles  in  convincing  the  housewife  of  their  value. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  as  well  as  pleasure  this  past  year  to 
hear  the  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  Mr. 
Nott,  address  several  conventions,  and  I  never  fully  realized 
until  hearing  his  interesting  talks  the  extent  of  the  work  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  is  carrying  on  through  the  extensive 
research  work  being  conducted  to  help  the  canners  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  produce  better,  more  wholesome  and  sanitary  canned 
foods,  and  also  through  the  Home  Economics  Department  to  ed¬ 
ucate  the  housewife  to  a  greater  use  of  canned  foods,  and  to 
teach  her  values  and  grades.  The  average  housewife  only 
knows  a  can  of  peas  as  a  can  of  peas,  or  a  can  of  corn  as  a  can 
of  corn  and  the  majority  of  retail  grocers  know  no  more,  and 
any  work  that  can  educate  both  consumer  and  retailer  as  to  what 
a  can  contains,  and  not  simply  say  this  one  is  worth  so  much 
and  this  one  so  much,  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect. 
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This  work  benefits  not  only  the  members  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation,  but  also  those  canners  on  the  outside  eagerly  looking 
on  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  all  your  work,  but  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  pay  their  share  in  making  the  same  possible.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  we  have  some  food  packers  in  this  class,  and  no  doubt  if 
you  look  hard  enough  you  will  find  a  few  wholesale  grocers  pur¬ 
suing  the  same  tactics.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  you  cannot 
get  something  for  nothing,  but  it  is  being  done  by  these  out¬ 
siders. 


The  wholesale  grocers  have  realized  for  many  years  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  Association  work,  as  evidenced  by  the  many  local,  state 
and  the  national  associations.  These  bodies  do  not  get  together 
simply  to  visit  with  each  other  but  with  the  idea  of  mutual  help 


in  studying  their  many  problems,  which  are  greater  and  more 
far-reaching  today  than  ever  before.  Your  National  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  is  guided  by  capable  and  dependable  men, 
who  put  in  many  anxious  hours  studying  and  trying  to  find  a  so- 
ution  to  your  troubles. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  pessimists  who  delight  in  proclaiming  the 
doom  of  the  wholesale  grocer  and  also  the  food  broker,  and  I 
claim  we  both  have  and  always  will  have  our  mission  to  fulfill 
in  food  distribution.  Many  changes  are  taking  place  and  will  al¬ 
ways  take  place  from  time  to  time,  and  it  behooves  us  all  to  be 
on  the  alert  and  ready  to  adjust  ourselves  to  new  conditions. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  I  wish  you  all  a  prosper¬ 
ous  year  in  1929. 


Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  22,  1929.  9:30  A.  M. 


Gage  B.  Rodman,  Chairman,  presiding. 


THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  first  order  of  business  is  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Nominating  Committee  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Richard 
Stringham,  Mr.  J.  S.  Souder  and  L.  S.  Hires  to  form  that  com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  bring  in  their  report  a  little  later. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Canners  Association  keeps 
you  all  so  well  posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  our  industry, 
the  chairman  is  not  going  to  bother  you  with  any  report  at  all. 
You  really  should  be  pleased,  because  it  would  only  take  up 
necessary  time  and  you  know  as  much  about  it  from  reading 
your  bulletins  as  any  one  could  summarize  and  tell  you. 

The  first  speaker  this  morning  is  Mr.  H.  L.  Cannon,  ex- 
Pvesident  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Cannon,  this  morning, 
whose  subject  you  have  on  your  program,  “Are  We  Ready 
For  Publicity  on  Quality  Tomatoes.” 

Are  We  Ready  for  Publicity  on  Quality 
Canned  Tomatoes 

By  Harry  L.  Cannon,  H.  P.  Cannon  &  Son 
Bridgeville,  Del. 


WHEN  we  speak  for  the  tomato  canner  we  include  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  canners  of  any  fruit  or  vegetable 
packed,  and  these  same  canners  are  operating  in  more 
states  and  are  more  widely  scattered  than  canners  of  any  other 
product.  It  therefore  makes  it  more  difficult  to  draw  any  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  from  the  question  under  discussion. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  most  of  us  would  immediately  say 
we  are  ready  for  publicity  now,  just  as  we  would  have  said  five 
or  ten  years  ago  we  were  then  ready  or  will  say  ten  years  from 
now  that  we  are  ready.  Every  one  is  agreed  on  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  publicity  of  any  quality  article  seeking  wider  dis¬ 
tribution.  That  fact  is  taken  for  granted  in  what  I  shall  say. 
The  question  today  is,  “Are  we  actually  ready  now  for  this 
publicity?” 

First,  let  us  define  what  “being  ready  for  publicity”  means. 
Primarily,  it  is  necessary  to  have  produced  enough  quality  toma¬ 
toes  and  have  this  production  widely  enough  distributed  to  meet 
all  the  probable  demands  that  would  be  created  by  publicity.  No 
careful  manufacturer  would  expend  money  and  energy  to  adver¬ 
tise  his  product  unless  he  were  prepared  to  meet  the  demand 
created. 

It  is  also  quite  fortunate  that  at  this  time  so  much  is  scien¬ 
tifically  known  about  quality  tomatoes  that  can  appropriately  be 
made  public.  The  invaulable  work  done  by  Dr.  Kohman  and 
others  in  the  National  Canners  Association,  showing  the  high 
content  of  vitamins  in  canned  tomatoes,  the  benefits  of  feeding 
invalids  and  children  tomato  products,  the  tonic  effect  of  tomato 
acidity  and  the  proven  scientific  fact  that  the  can  used  for  toma¬ 
toes  has  no  possible  connection  with  ptomaine  poison,  and  many 
other  advantages  known  by  too  few  housewives,  should  be  made 
as  widely  known  as  possible,  not  alone  for  the  good  coppy  it 
makes  for  the  advertisement,  but  because  it  is  such  helpful 


knowledge  for  those  desirous  of  serving  not  only  the  most  ap¬ 
petizing  meals  but  the  best  balanced  ones. 

A  further  fact  is  the  freshness  of  canned  tomatoes  packed 
when  vine  ripened  at  the  height  of  their  flavor  and  nourishment 
as  compared  with  raw  fruit  which  is  picked  green  and  allowed  to 
change  color  from  green  to  an  insipid  pink  while  in  transit  but 
which  never  has  the  best  flavor  or  the  delightful  fresh  tang  that 
a  canned  vine-ripened  tomato  possesses.  Then,  too,  the  fact  that 
raw  tomato  producers  are  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
to  increase  the  use  of  their  product  and  are  putting  splendid  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  their  packing  and  distribution,  with  ever  in¬ 
creasing  danger  of  having  their  tomatoes  replace  the  better 
valued  canned  tomatoes,  makes  immediate  publicity  on  our  part 
more  necessary. 

Whether  enough  quality  tomatoes  are  now  being  produced  to 
meet  this  demand  is  a  question,  but  certain  it  is  enough  can  be 
produced  in  the  existing  factories  to  take  care  of  much  greater 
demands  than  we  have  today,  provided  the  canners  themselves 
are  prepared  for  this  task.  By  the  canners  being  ready,  I  mean 
are  the  rank  and  file  of  tomato  canners  sufficiently  aroused  to 
their  situation  to  determine  to  pack  quality?  If  the  past  few 
years  have  not  been  enough  to  arouse  them,  I  fear  a  few  more 
years  similar  to  the  recent  past  will  put  them  in  a  position  be¬ 
yond  being  aroused  in  this  business  world. 

Unless  quality  tomatoes  are  perfectly  possible  of  general  at¬ 
tainment,  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  publicity.  If  we  Were 
limiting  the  term  to  include  only  fancy  tomatoes,  we  would  make 
general  attainment  impossible,  but  we  are  not  quibbling  over 
technical  shades  of  differences.  However,  tomato  canners  must 
realize  that  to  successfully  continue  a  campaign  of  publicity 
means  continuance  of  uniformly  good  quality,  for  how  other 
than  by  uniformity  of  quality  could  one  of  our  great  food  manu¬ 
facturers  afford  to  place  over  37,000,000  full-page  advertisements 
per  month  before  the  public?  There  is  not  a  canner  of  tomatoes 
anywhere  that  needs  any  better  understanding  of  what  quality 
means.  What  more  canners  need  is  a  better  understanding  of 
the  value  to  themselves  personally,  as  well  as  the  industry 
generally,  of  putting  into  practice  the  packing  of  only  quality 
tomatoes,  and  when  the  canner  determines  to  use  the  same 
vigilance  and  care  in  his  packing  operations  from  the  seed  he 
uses  to  the  finished  product  in  his  warehouse,  as  the  raw  product 
producers  of  tomatoes  are  doing,  then  the  term  “quality”  may  be 
applied  to  the  pack  generally. 

That  every  section  of  the  country  each  year  can  produce  the 
same  quality  canned  tomatoes  is  not  essentially  necessary.  Cer¬ 
tain  seasons  weather  conditions  may  be  such  that  the  quality 
of  tomatoes  is  very  adversely  effected,  but  always  in  these  sea¬ 
sons  there  are  careful  canners  in  these  respective  locations  who 
turn  out  only  quality  tomatoes,  which  shows  that  unsatisfactory 
quality  is  the  result  of  deliberate  carelessness  or  an  unjustifiable 
desire  to  cheapen  production  costs,  either  cause  being  fatal  to 
successful  publicity. 

No  general  improvement  is  ever  all  embracing  and,  of  course, 
there  will  always  be  some  tomato  canners  who  refuse  to  join  in 
lifting  standards,  but  I  believe  there  are  among  the  tomato  can- 
ers  a  sufficient  majority  right  now  who  will  earnestly  endeavor 
to  pack  only  such  tomatoes  as  will  be  classed  under  “Quality”  to 
warrant  saying  to  this  extent  the  canner  is  ready  for  publicity. 
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The  question  of  distribution  is  taken  care  of  already  in  that 
tomatoes  of  a  kind  are  now  nationally  distributed  and  the  chan¬ 
nels  are  ready  to  supply  the  sort  of  tomatoes  the  consumer 
wants.  And,  by  the  way,  the  consumer  is  not  lacking  in  knowledge 
of  what  she  wants,  but  in  knowledge  of  how  to  know  when  she 
is  getting  it.  Right  now  the  canner,  through  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  is  making  the  greatest  effort  in  recent  years  to 
make  this  knowledge  possible  by  urging  Congress  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  enforce  conspicuous  labeling 
of  all  tomatoes  falling  below  the  grade  of  what  could  be  termed 
Quality,  so  that  in  the  future  the  consumer  may  be  assured  that 
tomatoes  not  so  labelled  may  be  bought  with  confidence. 

Even  though  we  agree  that  now  is  a  most  opportune  time  for 
publicity,  there  is  one  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  successful  publicity  campaign — the  funds  to  defray  the 
costs.  Anything  other  than  compulsory  pro  rata  contribution 
on  a  per  case  basis  is  not  only  unjust  but  impracticable.  Any 
plan  hoped  to  be  used  whereby  funds  are  voluntarily  contributed 
by  the  canner  is  too  Utopian  to  even  discuss  here.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  one  and  only  practical  place  to  look  for  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  funds  is  through  common  suppliers  of  an  essential  article 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  tomatoes.  The  can  companies 
come  the  nerest  to  being  a  common  supplier.  Just  what  equitable 
plan  may  be  devised  to  make  it  not  only  lawful  but  practical  for 
money  to  be  raised  for  tomato  publicity  by  the  can  companies 
is  to  my  mind  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacle.  Surely,  how- 
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ever,  the  money  for  the  publicity  of  a  specific  canned  product 
should  and  must  be  paid  by  the  direct  benefactors  of  such  pub¬ 
licity. 

Provided  the  obstacles  mentioned  can  be  satisfactorily  over¬ 
come,  I  would  say  the  publicity  of  quality  tomatoes  is  opportune 
at  this  time  since  they  are  being  produced,  and  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  produce  them  in  larger  quantities  and,  when  the  pro¬ 
posed  labelling  legislation  is  effected,  their  distribution  can  be 
intelligently  carried  on. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  next  subject  is  “Standards  for 
Tomatoes.”  Mr.  Herrington,  who  would  have  been  the  first 
speaker,  is  not  here,  and,  therefore,  we  will  ask  Mr.  Souder  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  discussion. 

MR.  SOUDER:  I  refer  in  my  address  to  what  Mr.  Cannon 
has  had  to  say  and  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  what  he  was 
going  to  say.  I  am  not  much  of  a  speech  maker. 

Yesterday,  when  you  heard  Mr.  Phelps  speak,  he  admitted 
that  he  did  not  know  what  the  standards  of  tomatoes  were  and 
that  rather  confirms  my  own  position. 


Standards  for  Tomatoes 

By  John  S.  Souder 
Greenfield,  Ind. 


YOU  have  just  listened  to  the  address  of  Past  President 
Cannon  on  the  question,  “Are  we  ready  for  publicity  on 
quality  tomatoes,”  and  his  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 
Our  National  Association  has  released  to  its  members  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Standards  for  Canned  Tomatoes  and  Canned  Tomato 
Products.  Shall  we  assume  that  we  have  a  right  to  believe  that 
at  least  a  definite  working  ideal  of  standards  exists?  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  it  is  one  thing  to  sit  in  caucus  and 
visualize  to  the  extent  of  putting  standards  of  tomatoes  into 
print  and  quite  another  thing  to  carry  this  ideal  through  the 
pack. 

There  are  certain  factors  working  today  that  will  and  are 
bringing  about  better  conditions  for  the  canner.  Of  course,  he 
will  continue  to  have  crop  hazard,  which  will  be  his  greatest 
enemy,  or  sometimes  friend,  but  he  does  not  need  to  have 
market  hazard  and  he  can  be  immune  to  substandardism.  It  is 
going  to  be  just  too  bad  for  the  canner  who  is  so  sloven  that 
he  allows  himself  to  pack  substandards. 

With  reference  to  the  relation  of  standards  of  tomatoes  to 
field  warehousing  under  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act,  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  other  kind  of  warehousing  practical  for 
the  average  canner.  In  fact,  my  observation  has  been  that 
central  warehousing,  as  far  as  the  canner  is  concerned,  is  ad¬ 
verse  to  stabilization  of  canned  foods. 

Field  warehousing  under  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act  to  a 
great  extent  will  take  care  of  market  hazard,  and  it  is  prac¬ 
tical.  It  will  work  wherever  there  is  quality.  By  quality  I  mean 
definite  standards,  such  as  Fancy  quality.  Choice  quality,  or 
for  that  matter  Standard  quality — a  standard  for  canned  to¬ 
matoes  whereby  values  can  honestly  be  determined. 

We  recently  have  had  some  experience  in  warehousing  under 
the  Federal  Warehouse  Act;  however,  we  were  too  late  \vith 
our  application  to  derive  much  benefit  from  it.  This  was  no 
fault  of  the  department.  We  advise  that  you  make  your  appli¬ 
cation  early. 

In  order  to  loan  money  on  any  commodity  there  must  be  a 
very  definite  idea  of  grade  and  quality.  To  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  we  are  indebted  for  the  Federal  Ware¬ 
house  Act,  which  has  and  is  going  a  long  way  towards  stabiliz¬ 
ing  markets  of  canned  foods.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Yohe,  Mr.  Williams 
and  others  of  this  department. 

Standardization  means  stabilization  and  stabilization  reverts 
back  to  quality.  There  never  has  been,  there  isn’t  now,  and  there 
never  will  be  an  over-production  of  quality  canned  foods. 

Grant  that  we  have  had  an  over-production  or  an  under-con¬ 
sumption  it  has  been  on  account  of  poor  quality,  and  some  of 
our  large  buyers  who  persist  in  retailing  three  or  four  No.  2 
cans  for  a  quarter  are  largely  responsible  for  tnis  condition. 
Either  these  goods  are  of  poor  quality  or  the  packer  has  taken 
a  loss,  and  often  both.  This  is  not  a  fair  trade  practice.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  where  there  is  quality  and  stabilization  of 
such  practices  are  not  inducive  to  consumption. 

On  account  of  the  temporary  shortage,  this  “three-for-a- 
quarter”  stuff  has  almost  ceased  to  be,  and  we  hope  it  is  gone 
forever;  but  should  it  return  it  will  resolve  itself  into  one  of 
two  things,  either  the  distributors  will  find  themselves  in  the 
production  end  of  the  game  or  the  present  source  is  going  to 
have  something  to  say  about  the  price  that  a  No.  2  can,  for 
example,  brings  off  their  shelf;  and  in  either  event  it  will 
not  retail  for  less  than  a  dime.  Reason  a  little,  isn’t  a  No.  2 
can  of  corn,  peas  or  tomatoes  of  just  ordinary  quality  worth  as 
much  as  a  bottle  of  “coke”  or  a  glass  of  soda  water? 

There  is  no  excuse  for  a  canner  to  lower  his  ideal  of  quality 
to  meet  a  price.  He  just  doesn’t  need  the  order  that  bad.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  practice  will  not  increase  the  consumption  of  canned 
foods. 

Nor  is  hand-to-hand  buying  inducive  to  stabilization.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  we  listened  to  great  arguments  by  the  learned, 
on  the  question,  has  hand-to-mouth  buying  come  to  stay?  Time 
answered  this  question.  Hand-to-mouth  buying  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  over-production.  Distributors  are  not  going  to  carry 
a  large  stock  of  goods  when  they  don’t  have  to  yet  some  of 
them  woke  up  a  little  late  the  past  season. 

It  is  up  to  every  canner  to  standardize  his  own  canned 
goods.  This  can  only  be  brought  about  through  the  preparation 
of  the  raw  stock.  The  buying  of  the  same  under  United  States 
and  standards  will  play  no  small  part  in  standardization  of 
the  finished  product. 

We  brought  our  tomatoes  the  past  season  under  these  grades. 
We  try  everything  down  at  Greenfield  once,  but  we  are  going 
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to  try  this  twice  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely. 

Another  factor  is  the  determination  of  all  parties  concerned 
tc  carry  out  this  idea  of  standards  to  the  consumer.  A  can 
of  food  should  definitely  say  through  its  label  whether  it  is 
Standard,  Choice  or  Fancy.  Then  and  not  until  then  will  the 
housewife  know  how  to  buy  or  appreciate  canned  foods. 

I  believe  that  the  canning  industry  is  entering  a  new  era  of 
understanding.  I  believe  that  its  future  depends  on  the  quality 
of  its  product  and  I  believe  that  definite  standards  must  exist 
and  be  put  in  practice  before  quality  can  be  sold  to  the  public. 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN :  We  will  next  hear  from  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ton  McKinney,  of  San  Francisco. 

MR.  McKinney  :  The  other  night  at  a  little  dinner,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dickinson,  was  called  on  to  speak  and  he  said  that  his 
professor  in  college  had  given  him  some  advice  on  speaking  and 
it  was  this:  “Stand  up  that  you  may  be  seen;  and  speak  up 
that  you  may  be  heard;  and  shut  up  that  you  may  be  appre¬ 
ciated.”  (Laughter.)  I  think  on  the  question  of  tomato  stand- 
aids  that  is  about  my  status,  because  I  don’t  believe  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  I  know  that  could  be  said  on  the 
subject  at  the  moment. 


JOHN  S.  SOUDER 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Tomato  Section  last  year  had  a  good 
many  conferences  and  worked  up  some  effective  standards  with 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Yohe  and  others.  Those  have  been 
applied  since  by  various  government  departments. 

1  know  in  California,  during  our  packing  season,  a  very 
intelligent  and  close  study  was  made  of  our  production  there 
by  government  men.  They  afterwards  had  a  conference,  but 
what  their  ideas  or  conclusions  were  I  have  no  knowledge.  I 
judge  from  that,  however,  that  the  government  is  showing  a 
broad  and  proper  spirit  in  endeavoring  to  study  the  conditions 
as  they  are,  and  I  imagine  that  out  of  this  some  time  soon 
further  developments  will  come. 

We  have  been  working  along  our  own  lines,  primarily  to 
standardize  our  ideas;  in  fact,  that  has  been  the  work  that 
we  have  been  engaged  in  for  many  years  in  California.  What¬ 
ever  credit  we  may  have  acquired  as  fruit  packers,  I  think, 
gets  really  back  to  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  cutting  meetings 
in  years  gone  by  in  San  Jose,  which  is  the  largest  fruit 
canning  section  in  California.  These  men,  big  and  little,  old 
and  young,  in  the  game,  met  about  once  a  month  on  the 
average  for  a  number  of  years  and  each  brought  samples.  These 
samples  were  cut  and  scrambled  as  to  identity  and  each  man 
expressed  himself  on  them.  That  was  a  local  effort,  but  it  had 
an  effect  all  over  the  state.  Then  about  three  or  four  years 
ago,  our  good  friends  from  the  Northwest  at  their  annual 
meetings  started  cutting  and  we  profited  by  their  initiative 
and  for  the  last  three  years  at  our  annual  meetings  we  have 
been  doing  the  same  thing. 

The  way  we  do  it  is  that  the  Canners  League  man  is  given 
authority  by  each  canning  institution  to  go  into  the  ware¬ 
house  where  and  when  he  desires,  to  pick  samples  of  the 
various  grades,  and  he  takes  a  little  Ford  car,  semi-truck,  and 
goes  to  the  various  canneries  and  he  is  told  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  where  the  stocks  are  and  he  picks  his  samples  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  samples  are  picked  for  arbitration 
and  brings  them  to  our  warehouse  and  then  at  our  annual 
meeting  they  are  .assembled  and  cut  and  judged  by  a  com¬ 


mittee.  No  one  knows,  the  judges  do  not  know  nor  do  the 
people  who  send  in  their  products  know,  until  they  are  finally 
judged,  what  their  rating  is;  and  even  then  the  canner  him- 
selt  only  knows  his  own  rating.  He  is  given  a  card  which 
shows  a  code  number  and  by  looking  at  it  he  knows  that 
it  is  his. 

This  year  we  have  undertaken  the  same  thing  with  toma¬ 
toes  and  it  was  very  interesting.  We  gathered  the  cans  in 
exactly  the  same  way  and  the  cans  of  every  member  of  the 
organization  were  rated  and  they  were  judged,  and  I  am 
sure  that  that  is  only  a  start  and  that  annually  we  will  do 
that.  It  is  a  tremendous  advantage  by  giving  every  man  an 
opportunity  in  an  impartial  way  to  study  exactly  what  can  be 
done  commercially  in  packing. 

The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  mention  is  that  the  canners 
in  Californa  are  surely  pleased  and  want  to  work  with  the 
canners  of  the  country  in  the  proposed  legislation  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  introduced  and  with  which  you  are  all  familiar 
towards  standardizing  and  marking  those  grades  which  are 
wholesome  in  all  particulars,  but  which  are  nob  worth  a  better 
marking. 

I  think  we  will  all  in  California  feel,  as  I  think  you  all 
do,  that  this  is  an  important  move  in  the  right  direction, 
that  it  will  clean  up  in  California  as  well  as  everywhere 
else  any  misrepresentation  of  lower  grades,  and  I  think  we 
all  feel  that  it  will  lead  to  publicity  of  the  proper  kind  which 
will  further  increase  the  sales  of  all  canned  goods.  I  thank 
you. 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN;  Gentlemen,  if  there  are  any  of 
you  who  would  like  to  discuss  this  subject  which  has  just  been 
talked  about,  I  believe  that  now  is  the  time. 

Does  anyone  wish  to  discuss  this  subject? 

Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  W.  E.  Lewis,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  pre¬ 
senting  Dr.  Lewis  this  morning. 

Development  of  Standardization  and 
Inspection  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

By  William  E.  Lewis,  Marketing  Specialist, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


although  the  grading  and  inspection  of  cannery  tomatoes 
ZA  is  a  comparatively  new  venture,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
^  ^Economics  has  been  inspecting  various  fruits  and  vegetables 
on  the  basis  of  standard  grades  for  the  last  ten  years. 

When  the  use  of  grades  for  fruits  and  vegetables  was  first 
suggested  there  were  some  members  of  the  trade  who  contended 
that  such  a  plan  was  impracticable  because  of  the  perishability 
of  the  products,  the  variations  in  quality  in  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  because  of  seasonal  va¬ 
riations  in  growing  conditions  which  would  affect  the  quality  of 
the  crops  from  year  to  year.  However,  the  practicability  of 
standard  grades  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  last  year  more 
than  240,U00  carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  inspected 
at  shipping  points  or  in  receiving  markets.  Practically  all  of 
these  inspections  were  made  on  the  basis  of  standard  grades. 

U.  S.  grades  have  been  issued  for  56  different  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  and  studies  are  now  being  made  with  a  view  to  recom¬ 
mending  grades  for  cabbage  for  kraut  manufacture  and  for  can¬ 
nery  apples.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  all  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  grades  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
have  been  at  the  request  of  various  interested  members  of  the 
trade.  So  far  as  the  Federal  Department  is  concerned,  the  use 
of  the  U.  S.  grades  is  not  compulsory,  but  is  recommended. 

The  receiving  market  inspection  service  was  started  in  1917. 
Federal  inspectors  were  provided  in  34  principal  markets 
throughout  the  country  to  inspect  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the 
request  of  any  financially  interested  party.  It  was  not  until 
1922  that  Congress  pass^  an  act  which  opened  up  the  entire 
field  of  shipping  point  inspection  work.  Since  the  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  for  this  broad  field  was  found  to  be  inade¬ 
quate,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  entered  into  co-operative 
agreements  with  various  states  for  conducting  shipping  point  in¬ 
spection  under  the  supervision  of  Federal  inspectors  and  for 
licensing  state  employes  and  others.  A  fee  is  charged  to  cover 
the  costs  of  this  service.  Last  year  inspections  were  made  at 
shipping  points  in  38  states  and  in  over  46  principal  markets. 

During  the  last  five  years  a  total  of  991,014  cars  (slightly 
less  than  one  million)  were  inspected  at  both  shipping  point  and 
receiving  markets.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  these 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  approximately  $500,000,000.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  carlot  inspections,  thousands  of  tons  of  fruits  and  veg- 
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etables  have  been  inspected  at  various  steamship  ports  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Shipping 
Board  and  various  steamship  lines. 

Last  year  210,832  inspections  were  made  at  shipping  point. 
Each  of  these  inspections  was  subject  to  an  appeal  inspection. 
An  appeal  inspection  is  a  reinspection  made  at  the  request  of  any 
financially  interested  party  who  questions  the  grade  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  first  inspection.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  ap¬ 
peal  inspections  were  made  last  year,  and  174  of  the  original  in¬ 
spections  reversed  as  to  grade.  This  was  only  one  reversal  out 
of  1,211  cars,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  cars  ex¬ 
amined. 

The  personnel  which  handled  the  inspection  work  last  year 
consisted  of  approximately  100  full-time  employes,  most  of  whom 
have  civil  service  status,  and  1,500  licensed  inspectors.  Approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  licened  personnel  are  men 
who  have  worked  for  the  service  previously.  Some  of  these  men 
are  given  employment  nearly  the  whole  year  by  using  them  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  For  instance,  many  inspectors 
start  work  in  Florida  and  Texas  in  the  fall  on  grapefruit,  or¬ 
anges,  tomatoes  and  other  crops,  gradually  work  north  as  the 
season  advances,  and  finally  end  up  with  the  inspection  of  apples, 
potatoes  and  other  fall  crops  in  the  Northern  States. 

Considering  the  value  of  the  products  involved,  the  widely 
scattered  distribution  of  inspectors  throughout  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  possible  requests  for  appeal  inspections  at 
any  time,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the  service 
that  there  shall  be  definite  standards  w’hich  can  be  uniformly  in¬ 
terpreted  by  all  inspectors.  For  example,  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  po¬ 
tatoes  must  mean  the  same  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  wheth¬ 
er  in  Maine,  Florida,  Texas  or  California,  or  whether  in  Chicago, 
New  York  or  Boston. 

Uniform  interpretation  of  grades  is  assured  principally  by 
demonstration  and  training.  Photographs  showing  various  de¬ 
grees  of  injury  are  frequently  used  to  illustrate  the  extent  of 
injury  permitted  in  the  different  grades.  Sometimes  colored 
■  photographs  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  show'  the  proper  color 

requirements,  such  as  the  blanching  of  celery.  Models  have  been 
used  to  illustrate  defects  of  potatoes,  such  as  Hollow  Heart,  and 
]  now  the  Department  is  working  on  models  to  illustrate  the  color 

and  maturity  of  tomatoes  permitted  in  grades  for  raw  stock  de¬ 
livered  in  the  canneries. 

Cannery  tomato  grades  were  first  recommended  in  1923.  Sub¬ 
sequent  studies  brought  out  the  need  of  certain  changes,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1926  the  present  grades  w'ere  issued.  During  that 
year  experimental  inspection  work  was  conducted  at  three  east¬ 
ern  canneries.  Unfortunately  this  work  was  undertaken  in  a 
year  of  low  yield  with  high  open  market  prices  and  keen  compe¬ 
tition  fPr  tomatoes  among  the  canners,  and  there  was  much  dis¬ 
satisfaction  expressed  by  growers  who  wished  to  secure  the  high 
;  prices  paid  on  the  open  market. 

’  In  1927  grading  demonstrations  were  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 

i  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  experiments  in  the  grading  and  inspec- 

^  tion  of  cannery  tomatoes  were  carried  on  by  Purdue  University 

and  the  University  of  Maryland.  The  experimental  work  in 
these  states  gave  similar  results  to  those  previously  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Maryland  and 
in  New  York  State  in  co-operation  wdth  Cornell  University.  The 
’  results  indicated  that  the  higher  the  amount  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1 

tomatoes  in  any  lot,  the  greater  the  yield  of  canned  foods  per 
'  ton  of  raw  tomatoes.  The  experiments  also  indicated  an  appre- 

ciable  increase  in  the  quality  of  the  canned  product  from  No.  1 
■-  tomatoes  over  No.  2s  and  field  run  stock. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  very  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
z  from  all  of  these  experiments  is  that  tomatoes  can  be  defined  in 

terms  of  standard  grades  that  can  be  properly  interpreted  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country.  The  Federal  Department  used 
V  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  in  experiments  conducted  in  1925  in  New 

;  York  State  and  in  Maryland.  Professor  Gaylord,  of  Purdue,  and 

Professor  Geise,  of  Maryland,  used  the  same  U.  S.  grades  in 
1927.  The  results  were  similar  in  all  instances.  This  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  quality  of  tomatoes  used  was  correctly  deter¬ 
mined  through  a  uniform  interpretation  of  the  U.  S.  grades. 
Given  a  set  of  standards  which  properly  classify  quality,  the  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  various  loads  of  tomatoes  can  be  secured  by  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  each  grade  of  tomatoes  in  each 
lot. 

In  1928  ten  canners  in  Indiana,  one  in  New  York  and  three  in 
Pennsylvania  contracted  for  their  raw  tomatoes  on  the  basis  of 
the  U.  S.  grades.  Thirteen  of  these  canners  used  the  inspection 
service  during  the  entire  season,  one  of  them  dropping  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season. 

Questionnaires  were  recently  sent  to  all  canners  who  had  con¬ 
tracted  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  grades  during  the  1928  season. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  secured  the  opinions  of  six  can¬ 
ners.  They  are  as  follows: 


First :  “I  have  bought  my  last  load  of  tomatoes  at  a  flat  price. 
I  have  dumped  enough  culls  down  the  stream  to  have  made  me 
wealthy.  I  intend  to  continue  contracting  on  the  graded  basis.” 

Second:  “I  have  no  intention  to  go  back  to  the  first  price  sys¬ 
tem,  but  will  continue  to  contract  according  to  the  U.  S.  grades.” 

Third:  “We  bought  on  the  graded  basis  at  one  factory  last 
year.  Next  we  will  buy  on  the  graded  basis  at  all  our  leading 
stations  and  factories.” 

Fourth:  “We  increased  the  number  of  cans  per  con  by  10  per 
cent.  We  are  now  planning  to  use  the  cannery  tomato  inspec¬ 
tion  service  next  year.” 

Fifth:  “I  am  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  graded  system  and  will 
never  go  back  to  the  old  flat  price  method  of  buying.  I  believe 
that  I  secured  cheaper  tomatoes  than  I  ever  bought  before,  yet  I 
paid  $1.04  more  per  ton.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  last  year  was 
the  poorest  growing  season  in  my  experience,  I  packed  5  9  10 
more  cases  of  No.  3  cans  and  29^,^  less  No.  10  cans  of  pulp  per 
ton  than  in  1927.” 

Sixth:  “The  sixth  canner  is  a  speaker  on  the  program.  He  will 
tell  his  own  story.” 

In  closing  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  has  considered  it  advisable  to  limit  the  amount  of  in¬ 
spection  work  on  cannery  tomatoes  until  it  had  advanced  beyond 
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the  experimental  stage.  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  grades  for  can¬ 
nery  tomatoes  are  fundamentally  sound  and  that  their  applica¬ 
tion  under  commercial  operation  has  proven  practical.  The  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  ready  to  open  up  its  in¬ 
spection  service  to  all  canners  who  wish  to  buy  and  sell  on  the 
basis  of  the  U.  S.  grades  for  cannery  tomatoes. 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN :  The  next  subject  on  our  program 
this  morning  is  “Buying  Raw  Products  on  Grade.” 

Buying  Tomatoes  on  Grade,  1928 

Abstract  of  Address  by  Fay  C.  Gaylord 
Purdue  University  Agricidtural  Experiment  Station 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


The  work  of  buying  tomatoes  on  grade  was  started  in  In¬ 
diana  in  1927  when  the  raw  product  was  graded  at  13  fac¬ 
tories,  to  get  some  definite  information  on  the  quality  of  to¬ 
matoes  being  received  by  Indiana  factories.  These  results  are 
reported  in  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  317. 

In  1927  no  attempt  was  made  to  buy  or  sell  the  tomatoes  on  a 
graded  basis.  In  1928  the  investigational  work  was  conducted  on 
a  commercial  basis  with  ten  factories,  who  contracted  their 
acreage  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  Grades  as  interpreted  in  In¬ 
diana  in  1927.  Special  contracts  calling  for  a  definite  price  for 
No.  I’s  and  2’s  with  no  pay  for  culls,  were  signed  between  the 
grower  and  canner  at  these  factories. 

During  the  1928  season,  which  was  cut  short  by  an  early  kill¬ 
ing  frost,  8,234  tons  of  tomatoes  from  1,103  growers  were  re¬ 
ceived.  The  seasonal  average  for  all  tomatoes  delivered  was  47.19 
per  cent  No.  I’s,  47.42  per  cent  No.  2’s  and  5.39  per  cent  culls. 
In  1927,  under  similar  seasonal  conditions  on  the  flat  rate  basis, 
the  averages  were  30.4  per  cent  No.  I’s,  50.6  per  cent  No.  2’s  and 
19  per  cent  culls.  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  factories  buying 
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on  a  graded  basis  in  1927  and  1928  show  that  they  averaged  16.8 
per  cent  more  No.  I’s  with  13.6  per  cent  less  culls  in  1928. 

Not  only  did  the  grading  greatly  increase  the  percentage  of 
No.  I’s  and  decrease  the  average  percentage  of  culls  from  19  per 
cent  to  5.34  per  cent,  but  this  system  also  enabled  the  canner  to 
buy  his  product  more  economically. 

On  a  graded  basis,  with  a  differential  for  No.  I’s  and  No.  2’s 
varying  from  $15  for  No.  I’s  and  $10  for  No.  2’s  to  $18  for  No. 
I’s  and  $10  for  No.  2’s,  the  cost  averaged  from  $13.07  to  $14.31 
per  ton  of  usable  tomatoes.  At  the  same  factories  the  cost  on  a 
flat  basis  figured  on  the  prevailing  price  ($12  to  $14  per  ton) 
averaged  from  $12.57  to  $15.06  per  ton.  In  1927  the  cost  on  a 
flat  rate  basis  at  these  same  factories  averaged  from  $14.54  to 
$17.67  per  ton  of  usable  tomatoes  (culls  eliminated  in  computing 
cost  in  both  the  graded  and  flat  rate  basis).  The  cut  in  cost  in 
1928  was  due  to  the  elimination  of  a  larger  part  of  the  cull 
tomatoes. 

Results  secured  from  careful  experimental  work  and  corro¬ 
borated  by  results  secured  at  the  various  factories  also  showed 
both  a  decided  betterment  of  the  quality  of  the  manufactured 
product  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  that  could  be  packed 
from  each  ton  of  raw  product. 


C.  L.  TURMAIL 

The  results  for  the  past  two  years  have  proved  that  the  grad¬ 
ing  plan  as  now  worked  out  in  Indiana,  using  U.  S.  Grades,  is 
simple,  economical  and  practicable.  The  results  show  that  fewer 
green  tomatoes,  less  rotten  and  defective  tomatoes  and  more  red, 
ripe,  sound  tomatoes  can  be  secured  by  this  method  than  any 
other  that  has  been  tried  during  the  history  of  the  production 
of  this  crop  in  Indiana. 

A  new  Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  on 
“Buying  Tomatoes  on  Grade,  1928”  will  be  available  in  the  near 
future  and  upon  publication  may  be  secured  upon  request,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN:  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Turmail,  of  Val- 
lonia,  Indiana,  who  has  had  some  experience  in  buying  toma¬ 
toes  on  grade,  will  now  talk  to  us. 

MR.  TURMAIL:  When  I  agreed  to  take  part  on  this 
program  on  this  subject,  I  received  several  requests  from 
trade  papers  for  a  copy  of  my  address  and  my  reply  was  that 
Mr.  Gaylord  was  the  official  orator  of  the  tomato  canning  in¬ 
dustry  of  Indiana  and  he  would  tell  you  all  about  it  and  I 
might  say  that  what  I  have  to  say  might  be  compared  to 
the  lady’s  modern  skirt,  it  is  long  enough  to  be  interesting. 

Whether  we  be  tomato  canners  in  the  Middle  West,  in  the 
West,  or  in  the  East,  I  think  our  problems  are  all  about  the 
same.  We  are  all  human  and  are  all  more  or  less  alike,  and 
I  think  what  is  true  in  one  section  is  largely  true  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  tomato  industry  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Down  in  our  section  of  the  state  for  the  past  several  years 
we  have  had  a  grading  system  of  our  own  which  we  thought 
was  just  about  perfect.  We  simply  took  typical  crates,  took  a 
couple  of  crates,  and  if  there  were  over  two  pounds  of  green 
or  rotten  tomatoes,  we  deducted  that  amount  from  each  crate 
that  was  on  the  wagon  or  the  truck.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the 
canners  in  our  section  of  the  state — and  I  suppose  that  is  true 
in  most  places — that  it  seems  as  though  in  the  years  when 


we  have  a  heavy  production  we  put  on  our  glasses  to  look 
at  these  tomatoes  and  when  there  is  a  short  crop  and  the 
prices  are  high  we  take  our  glasses  off. 

The  tomato  canners  of  Indiana  certainly  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  are  fortunate  in  having  in  Mr.  Gaylord  a  man  who 
helps  us  out  of  our  problems  in  Indiana,  as  well  as  does  the 
personnel  of  the  Experimental  Station  at  Purdue.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Lewis,  who  has  spent  quite  a  little  time  in  our 
state  this  year  on  this  proposition. 

We  find  there  are  several  things  that  enter  into  this  grad¬ 
ing  proposition  that  are  much  better  than  the  old  system.  We 
found  in  our  old  system  of  grading  that  it  is  a  pretty  hard 
matter  to  get  an  inspector,  that  is  a  local  inspector,  but  what 
he  has  some  cousin  or  some  relative  bringing  tomatoes  to 
the  factory.  If  he  has  not  a  cousin  or  a  relative  some  one  will 
bring  in  a  nice,  big  watermelon  or  a  basket  of  peaches  or 
something  like  that,  and  before  the  season  is  over  if  you  do 
not  watch  carefully  he  will  be  favoring  a  little  bit,  not  inten¬ 
tionally,  perhaps,  but  he  will  favor  some  growers  over  others. 
We  found  in  the  federal  inspection  that  the  inspector  being 
an  absolute  stranger  in  the  community  it  eliminated  that  part 
oi  the  inspection. 

We  found  that  in  the  year  1928,  which  was  the  poorest 
tomato  season  we  have  had  in  our  section  of  the  state — and  I 
guess  that  was  pretty  general  al’  over  the  state  of  Indiana — 
tor  we  all  know  that  when  there  is  a  short  crop  of  toma¬ 
toes  you  have  a  certain  percentage  of  poor  tomatoes,  and  if 
the  crop  is  large,  if  there  is  a  large  yield,  you  have  a  greater 
percentage  of  good  tomatoes.  We  found  in  1928  that  we  had 
a  thirty-five  per  cent  decrease  in  tonnage  over  1927,  with 
only  eight  and  a  half  per  cent  decrease  in  the  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  that  is  the  quantity  of  canned  tomatoes  based  on  the 
same  tonnage  and  the  same  acreage,  and  that  alone  I  figure 
would  speak  well  for  the  inspection  to  say  nothing  about  the 
difference  in  the  quality  in  the  can.  We  found  that  you  will 
have  less  waste  material  on  the  grading  basis  than  on  the 
other  because  on  the  grading  basis  they  leave  the  poor  quality 
stuff  in  the  field. 

In  1928  we  had  made  all  our  contracts  on  the  flat  basis  be¬ 
fore  we  decided  to  take  on  the  grading  system.  I  have  been 
in  favor  of  it  for  a  number  of  years.  I  could  not  see  that  there 
was  anything  right  as  far  as  the  farmer  was  concerned  in 
buying  his  tomatoes  on  a  flat  basis  when  one  grower  would 
drive  up  to  the  receiving  platform  with  a  load  of  tomatoes, 
and  you  know  that  you  are  going  to  get  eighteen  or  twenty 
cans.  No.  3  cans,  of  first  class  tomatoes,  and  another  fellow 
comes  in  with  another  load  and  you  know  that  his  won’t  give 
half  that  much  and  you  have  to  pay  the  same  price  to  noth 
of  them.  That  is  not  fair  and  there  is  no  incentive, to  the 
farmer  who  is  trying  to  bring  in  good  stuff  to  continue  doing 
it  if  his  neighbor  is  getting  the  same  price  for  a  poorer  quality. 

In  1928  we  had  contracts  signed  on  the  flat  basis  of  $12.50 
a  ton.  We  had  our  growers’  meeting  which  we  have  every 
spring,  and  we  had  Mr.  Gaylord  down  there  to  explain  the 
proposition,  and  with  his  fine  personality  and  good  stories, 
he  convinced  the  farmers  that  the  grading  system  would  be 
the  thing  for  them,  and  the  result  was  that  fifty-two  of  our 
growers  sold  on  the  graded  basis  and  thirty-two  on  the  flat 
basis.  So  we  had  both  ways  and  we  found  out  at  the  close  of 
the  season  that  it  made  a  marked  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  tomatoes  that  they  brought  in.  Some  of  them  were  a  little 
skeptical  about  the  idea  and  the  plan  and  would  not  agree 
to  deliver  on  the  graded  basis.  Anyway,  the  result  was  that 
our  per  cent  of  culls  went  down  from  twenty-nine  and  a  frac¬ 
tion  to  3.8  in  1928  over  1927. 

Mr.  Gaylord  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  growers  on 
the  graded  basis  and  fifty-one  out  of  fifty-two  were  in  favor 
of  this  contract,  and  wanted  to  continue  to  sell  on  the  basis, 
and  I  checked  on  the  one  fellow  who  did  not  reply  and  found 
out  that  he  was  a  fellow  that  did  not  have  any  tomatoes  to 
start  with  and  he  had  a  boy  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old 
to  handle  tomatoes,  so  that  he  had  never  been  really  a  factor 
and  did  not  know  anything  about  the  grading  system. 

We  started  contracting  at  our  plant  last  Saturday,  and  when 
I  left  home  on  Saturday  we  had  a  large  number  of  contracts 
in  and  there  was  only  one  of  them  on  the  flat  basis;  the 
balance  of  them  were  all  on  the  graded  basis.  We  are  contract¬ 
ing  this  year  both  ways  and  we  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
better  plan  this  season  to  give  the  farmers  their  option  on 
the  proposition  so  that  they  would  not  think  we  were  forcing 
them  to  take  on  the  graded  basis. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  it  is  the  logical  economical 
way  to  buy  tomatoes.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it  is  better 
for  the  farmer,  because  the  man  who  brings  the  better  to¬ 
matoes  will  be  paid  for  the  quality  he  brings  and  your  usable 
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tomatoes  will  cost  you  less  on  the  graded  basis  than  on  the 
b^sis 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN :  Mr,  Carl  Scudder,  who  probably 
knows  as  much  or  more  about  that  subject  than  any  of  us  will 
talk  now  on  the  “Tomato  Tariff.” 

TOMATO  TARIFF 

MR.  SCUDDER:  This  subject  of  Tariff  Revision  is  entirely 
too  big  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  here  with  you  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  so  I  decided  to  hold  strictly  to  the  subject  as  given  and 
give  you  a  report  of  what  the  committee  has  done  during  the 
past  year  and  leave  it  open  to  you  folks  for  whatever  discussion 
you  might  want  to  go  into. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  committee  has  done 
a  lot  of  work  on  this.  There  are  bushels  of  figures  that  you 
can  get  and  look  over  and  see  what  has  been  done  and  the 
natter  of  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  put  this  over 
will  depend  on  the  interest  that  you  folks  take  in  it  from  this 
point  on. 

Since  coming  to  the  convention  there  seems  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  figures  we  had  prepared.  Preston  ,McKen- 
ney,  from  California,  was  unable  to  be  present  and  his  figures 
do  not  quite  jibe  with  ours  as  to  some  of  the  costs,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  have  decided  that  during  this  week  we  want  to  re¬ 
vise  this  and  be  sure  that  we  get  them  as  nearly  alike  as  we 
can,  so  that  we  can  present  one  concerted  effort  to  the  Ways 
and  Mean  Committee. 

I  will  read  a  few  of  the  items  that  we  had  worked  out  last 
week  on  which  we  may  have  to  make  a  few  minor  changes. 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  ask  this  section  to  discuss  this 
and  either  approve  or  reject  the  action  of  the  committee.  I 
hardly  know  whether  that  is  in  line  just  now,  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  definitely  decided  just  what  we  are  going  to  ask. 
I  am  sure  the  committee  would  appreciate  a  statement  from 
the  members  and  from  the  people  represented  as  to  how  they 
feel  about  it  and  what  we  really  should  do  in  the  matter. 


Report  of  Tomato  Imports  Committee 


HIS  report  is  meant  to  give  an  outline  of  the  work  of 
your  committee  for  the  past  year. 

In  the  report  made  last  year  it  was  stated  that  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  several  requests  from  different  associations  the 
Tariff  Commission  had  ordered  an  investigation  of  domestic 
and  foreign  costs  of  tomatoes.  This  investigation  was  made  by 
the  field  men  in  1927,  but  the  report  was  not  printed  and  re¬ 
leased  until  July,  1928.  According  to  the  rules  there  must 
be  at  least  thirty  days  elapse  before  the  public  hearing  could  be 
held. 

At  the  Directors  Meeting  held  May  24,  1928,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted,  “Resolved,  That  the  recommendation  of 
the  Tomato  Imports  Committee  be  approved.”  The  report  in 
part  stated:  That  the  following  men  be  asked  to  attend  the 
public  hearing  whenever  the  same  was  held:  J.  R.  Phillips  and 
II.  L.  Cannon,  from  the  Eastern  District;  Carl  Scudder,  from 
the  Middle  West;  H.  L.  Herrington,  from  Utah,  and  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  Ozarks  and  California  to  be  designated  by 
their  respective  organizations.  It  was  also  decided  that  a  rep- 
sentative  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  be  invited  to  attend 
the  hearing. 

On  July  27,  1928,  the  Tariff  Commission  released  its  pre¬ 
liminary  statement  on  comparative  costs  and  set  the  time  for 
the  public  hearing  for  September  18,  1928.  The  committee  as 
v/ell  as  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State  Organizations  were 
notified  of  the  hearing  and  asked  to  attend.  The  committee  as 
well  as  many  others  interested  met  the  day  before  the  date  set 
for  the  hearing  and  adopted  plans  with  the  help  of  the  counsel 
for  the  National  Canners  Association. 

On  the  morning  of  September  18,  at  10  A.  M.,  the  hearing 
began,  our  interests  being  represented  by  Judge  Covington  and 
Spencer  Gordon.  The  Italians  were  represented  by  Mr.  Tosi,_of 
P.  Pastene  and  Company,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Both  parties  agreed  to  accept  for  the 
most  part  the  figures  and  dates  as  shown  by  the  commissioner’s 
preliminary  statement.  After  the  statements  of  the  case  by  each 
side,  several  Senators  and  Representatives  being  present,  they 
were  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  in  general.  Several  wit¬ 
nesses  were  called  including  J.  Richard  Phillips,  F.  M.  Shook, 
II  L.  Cannon,  Mr.  Lumb,  Preston  McKinney,  Carl  Scudder  and 
many  others.  After  our  side  of  the  case  was  completed  Mr. 
Scaramelli  read  a  paper  in  answer  to  the  questions  asked  in 
the  preliminary  statement  of  the  commission.  They  also  called 
three  or  four  witnesses  to  the  stand  to  testify  for  them. 

During  the  trying  of  the  case  the  question  arose  of  just  which 


style  of  tomatoes  should  be  compared.  Samples  were  presented 
which  showed  the  claim  of  the  domestic  producers  to  be  correct. 

Although  no  decision  has  been  rendered  the  committee  felt 
that  it  had  gotten  together  very  valuable  information  which 
could  be  used  in  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  writing  of  the  Tariff  Act. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  canning  industry  met 
in  Chicago  on  January  14th  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  briefs 
and  plans  for  presenting  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
January  28th,  the  time  set  by  the  committee  for  public  hearing. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  a  general  brief  pre¬ 
pared  by  Spencer  Gordon  was  presented  and  adopted.  Separate 
committees  were  then  appointed  to  prepare  specific  briefs  and 
data  for  different  commodities. 

The  following  committee  was  selected  for  canned  tomatoes 
and  tomato  products:  Carl  Scudder,  Windfall,  Ind.;  J.  Richard 
Phillips,  Berlin,  Md.;  F.  M.  Shook,  Easton,  Md. 

This  committee  prepared  a  brief  to  be  given  to  the  attorneys 
and  used  to  best  advantage  for  the  industry. 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN:  You  have  heard  Mr.  Scudder’s  re¬ 
quest  that  we  discuss  this  subject  or  give  him  some  opinion  as 
to  what  we  think  it  should  be  and  whether  to  approve  or  re¬ 
ject  their  action  or  to  modify  it.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
some  of  you  on  the  subject  and  I  think  that  the  committee’s 
request  should  be  granted. 


CARL  SCUDDER 

MR.  SCUDDER:  If  I  might  suggest,  perhaps  Mr  McKinney 
might  have  something  he  would  like  to  say  on  this.  We  did  not 
have  time  to  discuss  this  as  much  as  we  wanted  to  and  I  think 
Mr.  McKinney  can  help  us  out  on  it. 

MR.  McKINNEY :  We  are  in  complete  accord  that  we 
should  make  this  as  high  as  possible,  make  it  such  as  the  con¬ 
ditions  justify. 

As  I  started  to  say,  this  committee  is  in  complete  agreement 
a?  to  the  fact  that  we  should  make  our  request  for  as  high  a 
rate  as  possible,  but  we  want  to  make  sure  that  in  making  any 
recommendation  we  do  not  stultify  ourselves  by  asking  for 
something  that  would  not  be  justified  and  which  could  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  importers.  I  have  worked  up  a  set  of 
figures  approaching  it  one  way  and  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  based  their  figures  in  another  way  and  it  may  be 
that  we  will  find  that  we  are  not  justified  in  asking  for  quite 
so  high  a  rate.  Mr.  Gordon,  the  attorney  for  the  National 
Canners  Association,  is  here,  and  I  suggest  that  he,  with  Judge 
Covington,  would  know  how  to  handle  the  case  in  Washington. 
My  suggestion  was  that  as  soon  as  we  could,  after  this  meet¬ 
ing,  we  would  get  together  with  Mr.  Gordon  and  work  the  dif¬ 
ferences  so  that  we  would  be  completely  united  before  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

I  think  that  the  brief  on  the  whole  is  very  good  and  I  would 
be  pleased  to  move  its  adoption,  subject  to  changes  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  itself  and  the  attorneys,  based  on  a  more  complete 
analysis,  I  would  say,  largely  based  on  the  opinion  of  the  at¬ 
torneys.  I  would  take  the  opinion  of  a  trained  man  of  that  kind 
who  wrote  the  brief  before  the  Tariff  Commission  and  who 
was  present  during  the  whole  taking  of  this  testimony.  I  would 
take  his  judgment  against  my  own  and  I  think  that  others  feel 
the  same  way  about  it.  We  have  not  any  differences  whatever. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  best  meeting  a  common  desire,  a  common 
need,  to  get  this  tariff  as  high  as  the  facts  would  justify,  and, 
if  it  is  in  order,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  report,  subject 
to  the  permission  of  this  body  to  change  by  the  committee  and 
the  attorneys,  it  being  understood  that  we  will  ask  the  Ways 
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and  Means  Committee  to  make  the  tariff  as  high  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  and  the  attorneys  the  facts  justify. 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN:  Is  there  a  second? 

MR.  WITHGOTT:  I  hesitated  to  say  anything,  being  chair¬ 
man  of  this  committee,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  I  agree  with 
everything  that  my  distinguished  friend  from  California  has 
said.  We  all  know  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  keynote  of  prog¬ 
ress,  that  opportunity  comes  but  seldom,  and  if  we  do  not  open 
the  door  to  it,  it  will  be  closed  and  we  are  going  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  any  increase  for  a  long  period. 

Personally  speaking,  not  being  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  do  hope  that  we  will  all,  if  possible,  try  to  get  this 
sixty  per  cent  tariff  on  tomatoes  and  tomato  products.  We  know 
that  we  have  heard  nothing  since  1922,  when  instead  of  getting 
an  increase  in  tomatoes  we  got  a  decrease  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  unless  we  get  it  now  it  will  be  probably  another  eight  years 
or  longer  before  we  can  get  anything  else.  At  this  time,  when 
everything  is  being  stressed  on  farm  relief,  anything  that  will 
help  agriculture,  I  believe  that  now  the  time  is  ripe  and  I  am 
just  suggesting  that  you  will  all  confer  with  the  committee  and 
ui'ge  them  to  stand  for  the  sixty  per  cent. 


W.  EARLE  WITHGOTT 

We  all  know  when  you  go  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  that  they  are  not  going  into  minute  de¬ 
tails  that  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission  did  and  we  can  much 
better  justify  a  sixty  per  cent  tariff  before  them  than  you 
could  before  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission.  If  we  only  need 
forty-one  per  cent  as  a  matter  of  protection  at  this  time,  what 
assurance  have  we  that  in  a  few  years  to  come,  perhaps  the 
increase  will  be  such  that  we  are  still  unprotected.  We  want 
more  than  protection,  we  want  the  entire  elimination  of  for¬ 
eign  competition. 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN.  I  think  the  committee  would  ap¬ 
preciate  some  of  the  rest  of  you  expressing  yourselves. 

MR.  WITHGOTT:  I  think  if  we  ask  for  sixty  per  cent  that 
we  will  get  it. 

MR.  ZERILLO:  This  tariff  question  is  something  very  im¬ 
portant  to  us  tomato  packers  all  over  the  country.  I  want  to 
apologize  for  my  poor  English  and  I  hope  that  you  will  under¬ 
stand  me.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

I  was  an  importer  of  Italian  products  in  New  York.  I  was 
one  of  the  biggest  importers  of  tomato  products,  fruits,  etc.  I 
have  been  going  thoroughly  into  what  the  Italian  committee 
said  about  the  tariff,  about  the  cost.  First,  I  want  to  say  that 
they  did  not  present  any  cost  because  if  they  would  have  pre¬ 
sented  their  cost  we  would  raise  our  request  to  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  value.  It  was  said  about  the  value  of  land  in 
Italy  being  $1,500  an  acre.  That  is  ridiculous.  It  is  just  about 
one-tenth  or  one-fifteenth  of  what  they  claim.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  difference  between  Italian  money  and  American  dollars  and 
you  can  buy  all  the  acreage  you  want  for  4,000  or  5,000  lira. 
We  pay  labor  15  lira  and  right  here  we  are  paying  labor  $10  a 
day  and  we  are  lucky  to  get  it. 


There  is  one  other  question.  The  Italian  packers  have  been 
talking  about  their  tomatoes  being  different  from  ours.  They 
are  not  different  from  ours.  I  have  been  packing  Italian  toma¬ 
toes  in  California  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the  shape.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  producing  the  tomatoes  in  Italy,  the  duty  should 
be  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  value. 

We  produce  here  food  in  the  United  States  much  better  than 
in  Italy.  Our  tomato  products  and  our  fruits  packed  in  cans 
are  much  superior  to  those  that  come  from  Italy  or  France  or 
Spain,  or  any  of  those  countries,  and  yet,  take  in  New  York, 
the  Italian  product  gets  a  higher  price.  I  have  seen  my  cans 
sell  for  six  cents  or  seven  cents  and  I  have  seen  the  foreign 
cans  much  inferior  sell  for  twelve  cents  and  thirteen  cents 
simply  for  the  reason  that  they  come  from  Italy.  Tne  Italian 
importer  takes  advantage  of  that  and  the  committee  should 
keep  that  in  mind. 

I  was  talking  about  Italian  tomatoes.  The  Italian  tomato  has 
the  same  flavor  and  the  same  food  value  as  our  big  tomatoes, 
there  is  no  difference  whatever.  I  have  a  little  laboratory,  my¬ 
self,  and  have  tried  this  out  and  we  could  not  find  any  dif¬ 
ference.  Therefore,  I  say  the  Italian  importer  cannot  claim  that 
we  have  a  different  product.  It  is  different  in  shape,  but  not  in 
flavor  or  in  vitamine  content,  etc.  They  should  not  claim  that. 
They  cannot  compare  our  product  with  theirs.  I  think  that  the 
committee  should  advise  at  least  a  duty  of  seventy-five  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  government  in  Italy  and  Mussolini.  I  think 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  Mussolini  formed  a  department  of  the 
government,  a  department  of  agriculture  along  the  lines  of 
selling  and  distribution.  I  don’t  know  exactly  what  they  call  it, 
but  it  means  that  the  government  is  back  of  many  industries 
and  mostly  at  the  present  time  of  the  canning  industry,  because 
Italy  is  an  agricultural  country.  They  must  export  and  the 
place  to  export  is  the  United  States  because  we  have  dollars 
and  they  have  lira,  which  they  do  not  like  much. 

In  1911  I  was  an  importer  and  I  was  on  the  committee  at 
Washington  and  those  days,  you  know,  one  had  to  do  the  best 
he  could  to  help  his  own  business.  You  would  not  blame  me 
for  that.  In  1911  Mr.  Underwood  was  the  head  of  the  Ways 
nad  Means  Committee,  I  think,  or  of  the  Tariff  Committee.  We 
had  the  tariff  reduced.  I  was  just  young  at  the  time  and  there 
were  older  men  in  the  business  than  I  was.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  the  tariff  did  not  do  them  any  good,  it  did  them  harm. 
If  the  Italian  importer  wants  to  do  the  right  thing  he  should 
improve  his  quality.  I  have  always  been  strong  for  quality  and 
if  they  want  to  talk  about  their  costs,  they  should  give  the 
real  cost  and  not  any  fictitious  cost.  I  think  what  we  all  want 
to  consider  is  the  packing  of  quality. 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN:  We  have  a  motion  before  the 
house,  which  has  been  seconded.  Is  there  any  further  discus¬ 
sion.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please  signify  by 
rising.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  but  what  the 
“ayes”  have  it. 

We  have  a  resolution  here  which  I  will  ask  the  secretary  to 
read. 

SECRETARY  WITHGOTT:  The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

“WHEREAS,  The  storing  of  canned  foods  under  the  Federal 
Warehouse  Act  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  in  assisting  it  to  meet  the  situation  arising  from  “Hand  to 
Mouth”  buying,  and  has  been  a  steadying  influence  on  markets, 
and 

“WHEREAS,  Action  is  being  contemplated  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  of  the  American  Warhousemen’s  Association  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section 
of  the  National  Canners  Association  in  Convention  asembled 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  this  22nd  day  of  January,  1929,  most 
earnestly  deplores  such  action  as  being  inimicable  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  industry,  and  further, 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  dis¬ 
patched  by  telegraph  to  the  merchandising  division  of  the 
American  Warehousemen’s  Association  which  is  convening  in 
convention  in  Los  Angeles,  January  25th  to  the  29th  next.” 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded). 

SECRETARY  WITHGOTT:  I  think  the  meaning  of  this 
resolution  is  that  there  are  certain  warehouse  associations  that 
are  trying  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this  Federal  Ware¬ 
house  Act  and  my  understanding  is  that  the  canners  are  op¬ 
posed  to  any  change  in  it.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  but  if  it  is  not  and  you  will  ask  questions  we  will  try  to 
inform  you  as  to  what  we  understand  it  to  mean. 

MR.  SILVER:  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  these  other  warehous- 
men  are  interested  to  get  our  goods  into  their  own  warehouses 
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rather  than  having  them  stored  in  our  field  warehouses.  They 
do  not  mind  using  their  own  warehouses  for  federal  storage. 
As  I  would  understand  it,  it  is  a  case  of  self-presenvation  on 
their  part. 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN :  You  have  heard  the  motion  which 
has  been  duly  seconded. 

SECRETARY  WITHGOTT:  Before  voting  on  it  I  would 
say  that  we  ourselves  have  used  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act, 
which  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  I  am  not  the  author  of 
this  resolution,  but  if  you  would  like  to  know  something  about 
it  I  can  tell  you  from  practical  experience. 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN :  All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by 
saying  “aye,”  the  contrary  “no.”  The  “ayes”  have  it  and  the 
motion  is  carried. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee. 


MR.  STRINGHAM:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Committee 
v'ho  were  appointed  by  the  chair  to  place  in  nomination  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  for  this  section  for  next  year  take  great 
pleasure  in  nominating  Mr.  W.  Earle  Withgott,  of  Easton, 
Maryland,  as  chairman,  and  for  secretary,  Mr.  H.  G.  Maxson, 
of  San  Francisco.  We  place  in  nomination  these  two  gentlemen. 

(Which  nomination  was  duly  seconded). 

CHAIRMAN  RODMAN :  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All 
those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  “aye,”  the  contrary  “no.” 
The  “ayes”  have  it  and  I  declare  these  gentlemen  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  respectively  for  the  ensuing  year. 

If  there  is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the  section  a 
motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

(Whereupon  at  12.00  noon,  the  meeting  of  the  Tomato  Sec¬ 
tion  adjourned). 


Beet  and  Pumpkin  Section 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  22,  1929,  9:30  A.  M. 


George  A.  Burnham,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 
John  P.  Kraemer,  Templeton,  Wis.,  Vice-Chairman. 
C.  D.  Minton,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  Secretary. 


CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  As  you  will  notice,  according  to 
the  program,  this  is  a  meeting  of  the  Beet  and  Pumpkin  Sec¬ 
tion.  As  we  were  advised  when  this  section  was  organized,  the 
importance  of  packing  of  beets  and  packing  pumpkins  was  not 
so  great  as  at  the  present  time,  and  for  that  reason  the  two 
products  were  thrown  in  under  one  heading.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Ppgram  Committee  with  officers  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  this  fall,  the  suggestion  was  made  by  the  officers 
of  this  section  that  we  believed  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  division 
and  for  two  separate  sections;  in  other  words,  a  section  to 
handle  beets  and  a  section  for  pumpkins,  and  that  matter  is  up 
to  this  meeting,  and  there  should  be  action  taken  by  this  meet¬ 
ing;  and  if  they  approve  such  action,  the  matter  then  goes  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  final  action. 

Now,  what  is  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting?  If  you  wish  to 
have  that  promulgated  for  next  year,  a  separate  section  for 
beets  and  a  separate  section  for  pumpkins,  some  action  should 
be  taken,  and  we  will  entertain  a  motion  covering  that  at  this 
time. 

SECRETARY  MINTON :  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  get  it  before 
the  house,  I  move  that  this  action  be  taken — that  there  be  two 
separate  sections,  and  I  understand  that  this  is  approved  by  the 
management. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  Yes. 

SECRETARY  MINTON:  Of  the  National  Association. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  The  officers  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  and  the  Program  Committee  approved  of  this 
matter  and  it  needs  formal  action.  Is  there  a  second  to  the 
motion  ? 

DOCTOR  CLARK:  I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  You  have  heard  the  motion;  are 
there  any  remarks  ?  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please 
say  “Aye.”  All  to  the  contrary  “No.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

The  appointment  of  the  Nominating  Committee  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  a  little  bit  later. 

The  first  thing  on  our  program  is  an  address  by  a  gentleman 
who  needs  no  introduction  to  a  meeting  of  canners,  as  he  is 
well  known  to  all  of  us,  I  am  sure,  but  I  take  pleasure  in  pre¬ 
senting  Mr.  Harold  R.  White,  of  Chicago,  who  will  speak  to  you 
on  “Tbe  Distributor’s  Views  on  Canned  Beets.”  Mr.  White — 
f  applause). 

MR.  HAROLD  R.  WHITE:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Beet  Section:  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  distributor,  canned 
beets,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  article  in  the  canned  foods  line, 
are  first  of  all  merchandise,  something  to  buy  and  sell  at  a 
profit.  His  principal  study  must  be  the  seeking  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  merchandise  his  customers  want,  and  his  principal  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  supply  those  wants  at  a  price  they  are  willing  to  pay. 


This  statement  is  especially  true  of  beets  when  sold  to  hotels, 
restaurants  and  institutions,  the  only  class  of  trade  with  which 
I  can  claim  familiarity.  In  order  that  they  may  buy  this  line 
in  permanent  and  substantial  volume,  they  must  be  able  to  buy 
at  a  low  price.  In  this  connection  I  am  referring  particularly 
to  sliced,  cut  and  the  large  sized  whole  beets,  which  comprise 
the  bulk  of  the  demand.  The  few  who  want  the  fancy,  small 
b'oets  are  generally  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  them. 

By  “low  price”  is  meant  a  cost  substantially  less  than  what 
spinach,  corn,  string  beans  and  peas  sell  for.  Of  course,  in  a 
time  of  scarcity,  under  compulsion,  people  will  go  pretty  high 
to  get  what  they  want,  but  only  for  a  limited  time.  There  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  at  times,  by  canners  and  distributors  alike,  to 
bo  misled  by  a  first  demand  at  an  inflated  price  level  when  mer¬ 
chandise  is  scarce.  We  forget  that  the  causes  for  the  demand 
at  an  advanced  figure  are  absent  when  the  supply  again  becomes 
normal. 

Just  at  this  time  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of  com¬ 
parative  shortage.  Quite  a  few  items  in  canned  vegetables  are 
scarce,  and  the  severe  weather  this  winter  has  largely  curtailed 
shipment  of  so-called  fresh  vegetables.  As  a  consequence,  there 
has  been,  during  the  past  month,  an  unusually  heavy  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  vegetables,  which  has  been  reflected  in  the  stead¬ 
ily  advancing  prices.  Evidently  the  best  canners  have  felt  this 
influence,  because  in  recent  inquiries  for  various  grades  of  this 
commodity  I  have  been  quoted  prices  that  made  me  think  it  was 
diamonds  or  rubies  that  the  sellers  had.  Seriously,  though,  I 
do  not  criticize  the  canners  for  getting  all  they  can  when  goods 
are  short.  When  there  is  a  surplus  the  buyers  won’t  pay  any 
more  than  they  have  to,  no  matter  what  the  packing  costs  are. 

And  next  summer  and  fall  the  situation  will  be  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  Then  your  canned  beets  must  compete  with  low-priced 
fresh  goods.  Next  winter  may  be  an  open  one,  and  arrivals 
from  the  South  may  be  heavy  and  come  in  early.  Hence,  quo¬ 
tations  on  the  new  pack,  for  future  delivery,  in  order  to  insure 
a  volume  production  readily  sold,  must  be,  on  no  higher  basis 
than  the  past  several  years.  In  my  opinion  this  applies  to  all 
canned  vegetables,  not  to  beets  alone.  The  hotel,  restaurant  and 
institution  trade  can  substitute  one  variety  for  another,  or  fresh 
stock  for  canned  with  great  freedom,  tomatoes  being  the  only 
vegetable  they  actually  cannot  get  along  without. 

I  have  seen  in  my  own  experience  the  influence  played  by  the 
price  in  affecting  the  volume  of  sale  of  beets.  To  begin  with,  I 
have  seen  the  sale  of  all  canned  vegetables  gradually  increase, 
year  after  year.  Particularly  during  recent  years  has  the  de¬ 
mand  forged  ahead,  as  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  the  valu¬ 
able  vitamin  content  of  vegetables.  A  factor  of  real  importance 
in  their  increased  use  by  hotels,  etc.,  is  the  change  in  conditions 
since  the  close  of  the  World  War,  particularly  the  rise  in  real 
estate  values  and  the  higher  wage  scale.  In  the  large  cities, 
especially,  rents  are  so  high  that  those  serving  food  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  limit  to  a  minimum  the  space  devoted  to  store  room 
and  to  the  preparation  of  food  and  increase  to  the  maximum  the 
area  available  for  the  entertainment  of  customers.  Also,  with 
higher  wages,  they  must  keep  the  number  of  people  or  •  he  pay¬ 
roll  as  small  as  possible.  These  are  powerful  influences  toward 
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the  use  of  food  in  the  compact,  already  prepared  form  of  canned 
foods. 

I  have  seen  the  sale  of  beets  keep  pace  with  other  vegetables, 
but  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  they  have  become 
an  item  of  real  importance  to  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade, 
and  the  big  expansion  in  their  use  has  dated  from  the  time 
when  canners  could  sell  them  more  cheaply,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
improvements  in  canning  methods  and  the  increased  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  result  has  been  a  much  greater  increase  in  the 
sale  of  beets  than  the  average  of  all  canned  vegetables. 

Beets  have  three  principal  uses,  in  combination  with  other 
foods  in  boiled  dinners,  in  salads  and  as  a  vegetable  order.  For 
the  purpose  first  named  they  are  supplanting  the  former  almost 
universal  use  of  so-called  fresh  beets,  meaning  beets  piled  away 
for  months  in  some  cellar,  except  for  the  short  period  in  the 
summer  when  local  supplies  were  available.  These  storage  beets 
were  always  tough  and  tasteless,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the 
tender,  deep  red,  flavory  article  that  is  being  produced  by  the 
canners  of  today. 

The  use  of  beets  in  salads  has  been  largely  fostered  by  the 
canners  in  putting  on  the  market  the  diced  form,  which  was  cre¬ 
ated  especially  for  this  purpose.  These  dainty  cubes  add  much 
to  the  appearance  and  flavor  of  a  salad.  Sliced  beets  also  are 
commonly  used  for  salads,  and  I  believe  that  the  very  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sale  of  sliced  beets  is  due  to  the  popularity  of 
beets  in  salads,  and  to  the  flavor  in  which  salads  ate  held  by 
the  public  nowadays. 

The  sale  of  beets  as  a  vegetable,  either  served  hot,  buttered, 
or  with  vinegar  added,  has  been  aided  greatly  by  the  increase 
in  recent  years  of  the  number  of  public  and  industrial  cafete¬ 
rias.  Here  also  the  canners  have  done  their  part.  For  food 
shown  in  a  cafeteria  must  look  appetizing  or  it  will  not  sell, 
and  this  has.  been  accomplished  by  the  very  general  use  of  ap¬ 
proved  varieties  of  seed,  giving  a  rich,  deep  red  color. 

In  order  for  the  sale  of  canned  beets  to  continue  to  grow  I 
believe,  as  already  mentioned,  that  low  prices  must  be  main¬ 
tained  on  the  popular  types.  Another  thing  demanded  impera¬ 
tively  is  a  solid  pack.  In  my  observation  I  have  come  across 
great  variation  in  weight  in  various  packs.  I  don’t  believe  that 
all  canners  realize  how  vitally  essential  a  full  pack  is.  At  the 
packing  plant  the  saving  realized  by  a  slightly  slack  fill  is  of 
small  moment,  but  the  shortage  in  the  can  is  serious  in  the 
restaurant  man’s  eyes,  and  is  measured  by  him  in  terms  of  the 
sale  value  when  served  to  the  public.  On  material  costing  the 
canner  $8.00  per  ton  the  saving  by  cutting  the  pack  four  ounces 
per  can  would  be  less  than  a  cent,  taking  shrinkage  into  consid¬ 
eration,  but  this  same  four  ounces  means  a  loss  of  10  cents  per 
can,  or  possibly  more,  to  the  man  who  is  serving  it  in  a  public 
eating  place. 

Equally  important  is  the  point  of  flavor  and  color.  Unless 
canned  beets,  when  opened,  show  a  deep  red  color  they  are  un¬ 
salable  except  at  a  sacrifice.  Generally  speaking  in  this  respect, 
there  seems  to  be  little  to  criticize  in  the  majority  of  the  packs 
today.  At  any  rate,  I  find  very  few  of  the  samples  submitted 
to  me  deficient  in  color,  whereas  in  former  years  the  contrary 
was  the  case.  Considerable  variation  in  flavor  is  found,  which 
I  believe  could  be  corrected  by  a  little  more  attention  paid  to 
this  feature. 

Care  in  peeling  and  trimming  is,  of  course,  most  necessary. 
Patches  of  peel  adhering  and  ragged  edges  make  beets  most 
unattractive  and  less  marketable.  A  reasonable  degree  of  pre¬ 
cision  in  grading  is  necessary,  and  in  the  fancy  small  grades 
more  uniformity  is  called  for  than  in  the  larger  whole  beets.  In 
this  connection,  let  me  say  that  I  find  the  great  variety  of  sizes 
now  packed  is  a  disadvantage.  From  the  selling  standpoint  I 
feel  that  grading  into  four  sizes  would  be  sufficient. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  from  a  distributor’s  view¬ 
point  there  is  little  to  criticize  and  a  great  deal  to  commend  In 
canned  beets  as  packed  today.  I  feel  that  the  distributors  of 
canned  beets  should  feel  and  express  their  appreciation  to  the 
canners  who  are  supplying  us  with  quality  merchandise  on  so 
reasonable  a  basis,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  volume  of  sales  of  this  commodity  will  show  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  I  thank  you.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  White, 
for  that  very  interesting  address. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  housewife,  and  we  are  very  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  an  address  this  morning  on  the  subject  “What 
Does  the  Housewife  Want  in  Canned  Beets?”  by  Miss  Ruth 
Atwater,  Director  of  Home  Economics  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  and  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  introduce 
to  you  Miss  Atwater, 


What  the  Consumer  Would  Like  to  Know 
About  Canned  Beets 

By  Miss  Ruth  Atwater,  Director  of  Home  Economics 
National  Canners  Association 


WHEN  planning  for  this  address,  I  examined  the  figures  on 
canned  beet  production  for  1926,  1927  and  1928.  I  wished 
to  know  how  many  beets  were  packed  in  No.  10  cans,  and 
how  many  were  packed  in  all  other  sizes.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
by  this  means  I  could  form  some  idea  of  the  number  of  cases  of 
beets  that  had  been  sold  for  hotel,  cafeteria,  restaurant,  hospital 
and  other  institutional  consumption,  and  also  the  proportion 
which  goes  directly  into  household  consumption. 

I  find  upon  analyzing  these  figures  that  of  the  total  pack  of 
the  last  three  years  30  per  cent  were  canned  in  No.  10  cans, 
while  70  per  cent  were  canned  in  sizes  suitable  for  household  use. 

I,  therefore,  assume  that  70  per  cent  of  the  pack  has  gone  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  hands  of  the  home-maker.  There  will  be  a  certain 
element  of  error  in  such  an  assumption,  because  some  buyers  for 
hotel,  restaurant  and  institutional  services  prefer  to  buy  in 
smaller  units  than  No.  10s.  For  the  sake  of  safety,  then  let  us 
assume  that  60  per  cent  of  the  canned  beets  produced  during  the 
last  three  years  found  their  way  into  the  American  Home 
kitchen. 

I  judge  that  the  most  vital  problem  of  the  best  canner,  and, 
indeed,  of  any  canner,  is  to  keep  his  sales  margin  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger. 

In  order  that,  during  the  next  three  years,  the  percentage  of 
this  product  going  into  the  home  kitchen  may  be  increased,  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  best  canner  to  find  out  what  Mrs,  Consumer  thinks  of 
his  product. 

Canned  beets  rank  well  in  the  estimation  of  consumers  when 
they  know  that  they  are  obtainable,  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  have 
found  many  women  who  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a 
product,  and  others  who  thought  that  canned  beats  were  always 
woody  and  bleached  in  appearance. 

This  surprised  me  very  much,  because  I  had  thought  that  my 
own  experience  was  fairly  typical  in  this  respect.  For  several 
years,  long  before  I  became  connected  with  the  canning  industry, 

I  have  used  in  my  home  and  in  my  foods  laboratory  canned  beets 
in  preference  to  raw  beets  that  I  cooked  myself. 

The  quality  of  the  canned  product  was  so  much  better  than 
the  quality  of  the  raw  product  that  I  was  able  to  buy  in  the  city 
market,  the  convenience  of  the  canned  product  was  so  great, 
that  I  never  considered  using  anything  else. 

I  like  the  beets  that  run  45  to  50,  or  the  ones  that  run  60,  to  a 
No.  2V2  can,  and  I  also  like  the  quality  pack  sliced  and  diced 
beets.  Many  women  prefer  the  large  beet,  but  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  beet  packers  are  alert  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  home¬ 
makers  for  fewer  sizes  of  packages.  I  notice  that  the  subject 
of  simplification  of  containers  has  been  discussed  at  several  sec¬ 
tion  meetings,  and  that  in  some  states  the  number  of  can,  sizes 
offered  to  the  consumer  has  been  reduced.  This  seems  to  me  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one  which  women  will  appreciate. 

I  have  also  seen  that  there  has  been  much  discussion  about 
putting  on  the  label  the  number  of  beets  which  the  can  contains. 

I  fully  realize  the  difficulties  involved  in  such  procedure,  and  I 
think  that  if  beets  are  carefully  graded  for  size  and  quality,  so 
that  approximately  the  same  number  will  always  be  required  to 
fill  a  certain  sized  can  and  meet  the  government  weight  stand¬ 
ards,  women  will  soon  learn  about  how  many  beets  they  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  in  the  container  which  they  buy  most  often. 

I  have  also  been  glad  to  know  that  this  section  is  very  alert 
to  some  of  the  things  about  which  consumers  complain  in  canned 
beets.  Friends  of  mine  have  asked  me  why  beets  were  bitter 
sometimes,  and  why  at  other  times  beets  were  discolored.  One 
woman  told  me  that  she  had  thrown  away  a  can  of  beets  because 
the  top  one  was  partly  discolored  and  she  feared  the  can  was 
spoiled.  The  fact  that  beet  canners  are  overcoming  these  diffi¬ 
culties  is  very  encouraging  and  will  increase  consumption. 

I  have  been  fortunate,  I  think,  in  always  having  purchased  a 
quality  pack  that  really  was  quality,  for  none  of  these  adverse 
conditions  have  come  to  my  personal  attention  as  a  consumer, 
and  I  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  canned  beets  that 
I  have  used. 

In  considering  how  sales  to  consumers  may  be  increased  it  will 
be  wise,  I  think,  to  determine  how  women  use  canned  beats  most 
often  in  the  home.  How  may  we  make  helpful  suggestions  that 
will  interest  women  in  varying  their  menus  by  using  this  prod¬ 
uct  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways? 

My  experience  has  been  that  women  use  beets  as  a  hot  veg¬ 
etable  buttered,  as  a  hot  vegetable  buttered  and  with  a  dash  of 
vinegar  added,  pickled  as  an  accessory  to  the  meal,  and  in  salads. 
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There  are  other  ways  of  serving  beets  which  many  women  em¬ 
ploy,  but  1  think  the  average  American  housewile  uses  them 
most  often  in  one  of  the  ways  that  1  have  suggested. 

Her  Russian  sister  uses  them  constantly  as  a  foundation  for 
the  delicious  bortch  soup  which,  when  properly  prepared  and 
served  with  just  the  right  amount  of  thicK  sour  cream,  is  a  deli¬ 
cacy  hard  to  equal. 

Cut  or  diced  beets  are  appetizing  when  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
well-seasoned  French  dressing  to  which  a  bit  of  garlic  or  onion 
has  been  added.  These  should  be  well  chilled,  drained  and  served 
in  lettuce  cups  with  any  desired  salad  dressing.  There  are  par¬ 
ticularly  good  if  cooked  potato  cubes,  cooked  caulinower,  canned 
lima  beans  or  canned  peas  are  each  treated  in  the  same  way  and 
arranged  attractively  either  for  an  individual  salad  or  in  a  salad 
bowl. 

A  border  of  these  well-seasoned  beets  surrounding  a  moulded 
fish  salad  or  served  with  a  stuffed  egg  salad  gives  a  good  flavor 
and  touch  of  color. 

Large  canned  beets  are  good  if  the  center  is  hollowed  out  of 
each  beet  and  they  are  stulied  with  the  chopped  centers,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  chopped  onion,  celery  and  bread 
crumbs.  This  should  be  well  seasoned,  and  a  generous  pat  of 
butter  put  on  top  of  each  beet.  Bake  them  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven  and  serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing  or  a  tartar  sauce  and 
see  how  much  pleasure  people  will  derive  from  a  new  dish. 

Sliced  or  diced  beets  may  form  part  of  a  vegetable  macedoine, 
Use  beets,  peas,  onions,  string  beans  or  any  combination  of  veg¬ 
etables  that  is  well  liked.  Trepare  a  well-seasoned  brown  or 
white  sauce.  Put  the  vegetables  into  a  baking  dish,  cover  with 
the  sauce,  add  a  generous  layer  of  grated  American  cheese, 
cover  this  with  buttered  crumbs  and  bake  about  half  an  hour  in 
a  hot  oven.  Everybody  will  like  this  for  supper  or  luncheon. 
Vegetable  chowders  with  a  beet  foundation  are  savory  and  well 
liked. 

It  would  be  needless  to  elaborate  the  many  uses  to  which  beets 
may  be  put.  The  point  is,  are  women  putting  them  to  as  many 
uses  as  we  could  wish?  I  think  not,  and  I  am  confident  that  if 
we  can  assure  women  of  a  quality  product,  and  give  instructions 
that  will  enable  them  to  broaden  their  menus,  we  will  help  both 
the  housekeeper  and  the  sales  manager. 

One  point  which  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  emphasize  on  the 
label  is  this:  “Canned  beets  are  better  in  flavor  and  in  color  if 
the  entire  contents  of  the  can  is  poured  into  a  fairly  large  sauce¬ 
pan  and  cooked  rapidly  until  nearly  all  the  liquid  has  disap¬ 
peared,  then  seasoned  well  and  served  hot.” 

Too  often  women  pour  away  the  can  liquor,  wash  the  beets  in 
cold  water,  start  them  in  cold  water  and  complain  that  the  veg¬ 
etable  when  cooked  has  no  taste.  True,  the  flavor  has  been  lost 
to  a  large  extent,  and  the  color  to  an  astonishing  degree;  also 
mineral  salts  are  lost  in  the  discarded  can  liquor. 

If  simple  directions  for  preparing  beets  could  be  put  on  the 
label  I  think  it  would  help  in  selling  the  product.  Many  men 
have  told  me  that  women  do  not  read  the  label.  Some  women  do 
not,  it  is  true,  but  an  increasing  number  do  read  labels,  and  read 
them  carefully.  They  like  to  find  recipes  on  the  label. 

I  know  that  a  goodly  number  of  women  prepare  dishes  more 
often  by  using  a  recipe  on  a  package  than  by  looking  up  a  recipe 
in  a  cook  book  for  preparing  that  same  food,  because  the  recipe 
is  right  at  hand  and  deals  with  the  food  which  she  wishes  to  use 
at  that  moment. 

Another  reason  why  women  should  be  educated  in  the  use  of 
canned  products  is  the  fact  that  m.any  times  they  feel  that  the 
canner  has  done  the  whole  job  for  them,  that  they  have  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  preparing  the  food  except  to  open  the  can. 

Sometimes  this  is  true,  but  usually  the  canner  has  only  gone 
half  the  way;  he  has  taken  the  drudgery  out  of  the  preparation 
of  the  food,  leaving  the  housewife  free  to  use  her  ingenuity  in 
preparing  this  food  in  a  form  that  is  attractive  and  palatable. 

Cooking  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science.  Happy  is  that  family 
where  this  art  is  practiced. 

I  could  suggest  a  menu  to  you  that  would  fulfill  the  nutri¬ 
tional  requirements  for  a  family  perfectly,  and  yet  not  one  of 
you  would  enjoy  eating  it.  Why?  Because  it  would  be  monoto¬ 
nous  either  in  color,  texture  or  flavor.  Slight  changes  in  such 
a  menu  would  make  it  perfectly  palatable  without  altering  the 
food  value. 

I  have  said  over  and  over  again  since  I  came  into  the  industry 
that  women  want  quality.  They  want  to  be  assured  that  the 
food  which  they  buy  will  supply  proper  nourishment  to  their 
families  at  a  fair  price. 

They  wish  to  feel  secure  in  their  buying.  They  wish  to  be  as¬ 
sured  that  a  brand  purchased  this  year  will  give  as  good  satis¬ 
faction  if  they  purchased  it  next  year.  They  are  disappointed 
and  suspicious  if  foods  that  they  have  liked  do  not  come  up  to 
the  same  standard  another  time.  Every  woman  who  is  not 


pleased  with  her  purchase  of  canned  foods  lowers  the  sales  po¬ 
tentially  in  her  neighborhood  to  a  marked  degree. 

Women  also  want  food  to  look  well  and  taste  well.  Nobody 
will  eat  food  merely  because  it  is  nutritious.  We  do  not  want 
people  to  look  upon  our  products  as  medicine;  we  do  want  them 
to  think  of  them  as  something  good  to  eat. 

Let  us  then  take  women  into  our  counsels,  and  by  an  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  build  up  that  mutual  respect  which  engenders 


MISS  RUTH  ATWATER 

understanding,  and  so  establishes  confidence  in  canned  foods, 
without  which  we  cannot  hope  to  win  a  wider  field  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  our  products. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  That  was  a  very  fine  address, 
Miss  Atwater,  and  I  for  one  am  going  to  use  more  canned  beets, 
and  we  thank  you  very  much. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Kraemer  has  something  interesting  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  this  meeting. 

BEET  STATISTICS 

MR.  JOHN  P.  KRAEMER:  You  will  recall  that  at  our  last 
meeting  we  had  up  the  subject  of  Beet  Statistics,  and  we  didn’t 
know  how  many  beets  were  used  in  cans,  and  we  had  no  basis 
for  comparison,  so  we  followed  that  up  the  past  year,  and  also 
the  census  commission  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  had 
planned  on  helping  us  with  this,  but  they  found  that  their 
schedule  was  so  loaded  that  they  couldn’t  do  us  any  good  for 
1928.  So  the  National  Canners  Association  agreed  to  collect 
these  statistics  for  us,  and  it  is  hoped  that  just  as  soon  as  the 
atmosphere  clears  a  little,  the  census  department  will  do  this 
work,  but  up  to  that  time  the  National  Canners  Association 
will  collect  these  figures  for  us.  At  the  time  we  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  gather  the  figures  for  1926  and  1927,  so  that 
there  would  be  at  the  very  outset  a  basis  for  comparison.  We 
used  the  1928  statistics  to  give  us  something  so  that  we  can 
report  this  from  a  comparison  standpoint.  The  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  collected  these  figures  in  No.  3  cans,  and  I  have 
reduced  them  down  to  No.  2  cans,  because  that  is  the  best  com¬ 
parison,  because  all  of  these  commodities,  I  think,  are  now  listed 
in  No.  2  cans.  The  tomato  packers  had  quite  a  little  trouble 
because  they  had  insisted  on  listing  tomatoes  in  No.  3  cans, 
and  these  figures  were  deceptive  because  they  had  more  volume 
that  way. 

In  1926,  on  the  basis  of  No.  2  cans,  there  were  produced  in 
the  United  States  one  million  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand  cases  of  beets;  in  1927  one  million  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  thousand,  or  a  drop  of  about  ninety  thousand  cases. 
In  1928  there  were  produced  one  million  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  cases,  an  increase  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  over  last  year,  and  about  ninety  thousand  over  1926.  So 
that  we  have  now  an  industry  producing  one  million  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  cases. 

From  the  way  the  situation  stacks  up  and  the  intenseness  of 
the  market  at  this  time,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
canners  will  accelerate  in  production  next  year,  by  at  least  10 
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to  15  per  cent  without  hurting  the  market,  and  it  looks  like  that  the  Northwest  State  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  A  five- 
in  beets  we  can  hope  for  a  nice  production.  year  record  of  our  pack  shows  that  it  has  doubled  in  that  time 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  Has  anybody  any  question  they  and  that  five  years  ago  20  per  cent  of  our  pack  was  whole  beets, 
wish  to  ask  of  Mr.  Kraemer?  last  year  8  per  cent  of  our  pack  was  whole  beets,  aiid  92  per  cent 

MR.  FRANK  SHOOK:  Will  these  statistics  be  sent  out  in  sliced  and  diced.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  buying  public 
printed  form  ?  is  taking  to  the  latter  pack  of  beets,  and  I  believe  the  experience 

MR.  KRAEMER:  They  will  be  sent  out,  but  these  have  just  cf  the  balance  of  the  Northwest  packers  is  the  same  as  our  own. 
been  assembled  and  we  didn’t  have  time  to  print  them.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  information,  I  am  unable  to  say 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  I  am  pleased  to  name  the  follow-  whether  or  not  the  trend  towards  sliced,  diced  and  quartered 
ing  Nominating  Committee:  Dr.  W.  Clark,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  beets  is  the  same  in  the  East  as  it  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Edwards  and  Dr.  T.  O.  Goeres,  of  Wisconsin.  Now,  this  com-  I  would  not  only  suggest  the  elimination  of  a  number  of 
mittee  will  have  a  double  duty  this  year:  they  will  name  the  grades,  but  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  cans  that  we  are  now 
chairman,  the  vice-chairman  and  the  secretary  for  the  Beet  Sec-  packing.  In  the  elimination  of  cans  we  eliminated  the  No.  3 
tion,  and  also  the  same  officers  for  the  new  Pumpkin  Section,  some  years  ago,  and  now  it  seems  that  the  No.  21^  is  bound  to 
and  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  com-  go.  Our  records  for  the  past  five  years  show  the  following  per¬ 
mittee  to  the  fact  that  the  officers  that  they  report  to  this  meet-  centages  of  different  sized  cans  packed. 


ing  should  be  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
The  report  of  this  Nominating  Committee,  which  I  have  just 
named,  if  they  can  have  it  ready,  should  be  made  after  this  next 
address. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  next  address  by  a  canner,  whom  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce,  Mr.  J.  O.  Holt,  of  Eugene,  Oregon,  on 
the  subject  of  “Increased  Consumption  of  Canned  Beets.” 

Increasing  the  Consumption  of  Beets 

By  J.  0.  Holt 

Eugene  Fruit  Growers  Association 


IN  attempting  to  prepare  a  talk  on  the  consumption  of  beets, 
the  first  thing  that  became  painfully  apparent  was  the  lack  of 
reliable  data.  The  only  information  that  seemed  at  all  reliable 
was  the  Government  statistics,  which  were  three  or  four  years 
old.  After  examining  these  it  was  found  that  they  were  not,  by 
any  means,  complete.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  statistics,  I  can 
only  estimate  the  size  of  the  beet  pack  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  at  anywhere  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  million  cases.  No 
doubt  last  year’s  pack  was  not  as  large  as  the  pack  of  1927.  We 
have  statistics  on  the  Northwest  pack  running  back  ten  years, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  complete  record  for  anv  other 
section  of  the  country. 

This  is  unfortunate  to  the  industry.  An  intelligent  packer 
should  know  what  is  going  on  in  his  particular  business.  The 
fact  that  we  cannot  get  these  statistics  does  not  put  the  canner 
in  a  very  favorable  light  as  a  business  man.  No  doubt  there  are 
canners  that  absolutely  refuse  to  give  out  these  figures,  thinking 
that  in  doing  so  they  are  jeopardizing  their  business.  We  used 
to  have  this  class  of  packers  in  the  Northwest,  but  they  have  now 
entirely  disappeared.  I  believe  that  the  next  step  that  we  are 
going  to  take  is  an  up-to-date  pack  report  during  the  actual 
packing  season.  If  a  copy  of  the  daily  report  as  it  comes  from 
the  cannery  to  the  manager’s  desk  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
his  district  association,  and  these  were  compiled  and  sent  back 
at  least  once  a  week  to  each  member,  showing  the  total  pack  as 
it  progressed,  it  would  be  a  wonderful  help  in  determining  the 
type  as  well  as  amount  of  the  pack  the  canner  would  make. 

Since  beets  can  be  purchased  almost  the  year  round  in  the 
open  market  in  the  raw  state,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  build  up  a  business  of  any  consequence,  to  give  the  buyer  the 
best  possible  value  for  the  money. 

We  believe  the  percentage  of  the  pack  of  whole  beets  is  going 
to  decrease,  and  that  the  amount  of  dices  and  sliced  beets  is 
going  to  increase.  The  only  thing  that  will  prevent  this  is  the 
putting  up  of  a  poorer  grade  of  beets  in  the  diced  and  sliced  ar¬ 
ticle.  Take  2  to  2V2  inch  beets  properly  grown  and  we  have  a 
better  flavored  beet  than  we  would  get  in  a  beet  measuring  114 
inches  through,  packed  whole,  and  it  can  be  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  the  other  type.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  we  cannot  build  a  business  on  cut.  sliced  and  diced  beets  if 
we  do  not  put  the  very  highest  quality  into  these  grades.  There 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  packers  to  take  the  large, 
coarse,  poorly  flavored  beets  and  dice  them  or  quarter  them.  This 
has  practically  ruined  the  market  for  this  type  of  beet  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  and  cannot  be  condemned  too  severely. 

Some  of  us  are  putting  up  whole  beets  in  seven  or  eight 
grades.  Whole  beets  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  packed,  but 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  reduce  these  grades,  say,  to  three 
grades:  The  Tiny  grade,  running  1  to  114  inches,  counting  ap¬ 
proximately  25  and  over  to  a  No.  2  tin,  or  130  and  over  in  a  No. 
10  tin;  another  grade  which  would  run  about  1  7/16  inches, 
counting  15  and  over  in  a  No.  2  and  100  and  over  in  a  No.  10;  a 
third  grade  running  about  1%  inches,  which  would  count  10  and 
over  in  a  No.  2  and  70  and  over  in  a  No.  10  tin.  Of  course,  if 
the  buyer  wanted  larger  beets,  it  would  be  a  special  pack. 

Beets  from  1%  up  to  2  and  21^  inches  make  a  wonderfully  fine 
sliced  beet.  We  pack  about  65  per  cent  of  the  beets  packed  in 


No.  10  No.  21^  No.  2  Smaller 
Per  c.  Per  c.  Per  c.  Per  c. 


1924  .  62  5  30  3 

1925  .  75  3  20  2 

1926  .  66  2  30  2 

1927  .  60  1  36  2 

1928  .  42  1  42  15 


The  No.  2y2  size  tin  has  never  been  very  popular  here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Five  years  ago  only  5  per  cent  of  our  pack  went 
into  this  size;  the  past  season  this  diminished  to  1  per  cent.  The 
No.  2  pack  increased  from  30  per  cent  to  42  per  cent.  The  cans 
smaller  than  No.  2  increased  from  3  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  This 
large  increase  in  the  past  year  was  on  account  of  quite  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  8  oz.  tins  being  packed.  We  wish  to  confine  our  pack  as 
much  as  possible  to  No.  10s,  No.  2s  and  either  8-ounce  or  11 
ounce.  We  do  not  want  to  pack  both  of  these  smaller  items  and 
are  in  doubt  yet  which  the  trade  will  prefer. 

After  we  have  put  up  as  good  an  article  as  possible,  and  put 
it  up  in  the  style  that  we  think  the  customer  will  appreciate, 
and  have  used  every  precaution  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  this 
pack,  we  have  yet  to  put  the  finished  article  over  to  the  consumer. 
Newspaper  advertising  will,  of  course,  help,  and  something  can 
be  done  with  cutting  demonstrations.  However,  for  the  common, 
ordinary  retail  business  I  do  not  believe  anything  will  do  more 
to  familiarize  the  housewife  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  canned 
beat  and  to  get  her  to  try  them  out  than  the  manner  of  display¬ 
ing  done  by  the  chain  stores.  Many  a  housewife  walking  down 
the  aisles  between  the  stacks  of  canned  foods  will  find  for  the 
first  time  that  beets  are  canned,  that  they  are  put  up  in  a  pack¬ 
age  which  she  can  use,  and  that  the  price  is  not  exorbitant. 

The  largest  part  of  our  own  pack  of  beets  goes  to  the  hotels 
and  restaurants  and  institution  trade.  Handling  this  class  of 
trade  is  a  simpler  matter  and  one  that  requires  good,  clear-head¬ 
ed  salesmanship. 

When  we  began  packing  beets  back  in  1912  we  found  that  the 
restaurants  and  cafeterias  were  generally  using  the  raw  prod¬ 
uct.  We  centered  our  sales  efforts  on  one  Western  city.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  during  the  past  14  years  we 
have  increased  our  sales  in  this  one  city  from  a  few  hundred 
cases  to  close  to  40,000  cases.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how 
this  has  been  done. 

First  we  found  a  wholesaler  who  was  sympathetic,  but  he  was 
not  willing  to  invest  any  great  amount  in  No.  10  canned  beets, 
and  with  his  permission  we  sent  a  man  along  with  his  salesman 
to  call  on  some  of  the  most  progressive  restaurant  and  hotel 
men.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  get  an  audience  with  the 
proper  parties.  Very  often  the  mention  of  canned  beats  was 
enough  to  close  the  interview.  If  we  got  any  sympathetic  hear¬ 
ing  at  all,  we  would  if  possible  show  our  products;  then,  if  the 
party  was  interested  but  would  not  buy  a  trial  order,  we  usually 
sent  him  a  case  of  samples,  asking  him  to  use  them  conscien¬ 
tiously  and  make  a  report  on  our  next  visit  as  to  how  they 
worked  out.  We  did  not  try  to  see  all  the  people  possible.  We 
concentrated  on  a  few.  This  is  about  the  line  of  sales  talk  that 
we  used: 

“You  are  buying  beets  at  the  grocery  store,  securing  the  best 
you  can.  Some  days  you  get  a  good  article  and  some  days  you 
get  an  article  that  is  wilted  and  not  what  you  want,  and  these 
you  have  to  prepare;  and  in  order  to  take  care  of  your  require¬ 
ments  on  any  particular  day  when  you  may  want  to  serve  beets 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  buy  and  prepare  sufficient  beets  for  the 
total  number  of  customers  which  you  expect.  Naturally,  there 
are  some  left  over,  ofttimes  a  great  deal,  which  are  thrown  away 
and  are  pure  waste. 

“On  the  other  hand,  canned  beets  are  always  fresh.  They  are 
grown  by  people  who  know  how  to  grow  beets  and  are  brought 
directly  from  the  field  to  the  cannery  and  are  packed  the  same 
day  if  possible,  never  standing  more  than  three  or  four  days 
after  being  pulled  from  the  ground.  Packed  fresh  they  remain 
fresh.  Every  can  is  similar  to  every  other  can.  It  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  cut  more  than  one  can  at  a  time;  therefore,  the  loss  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.” 

A  No.  10  can  of  fancy  sliced  beets  has  an  average  drained 
weight  of  about  78  ounces,  and  will  contain  from  110  to  125 
slices  and  will  cost  the  hotel  a  little  less  than  60  cents.  An  aver¬ 
age  serving  will  weigh  three  ounces  without  juice  and  count  from 
4  to  5  slices,  making  approximately  25  servings  per  No.  10  tin. 
Figuring  a  serving  at  8  cents  each,  a  can  would  amount  to  $2. 
Deducting  the  cost  per  can  of  60  cents,  we  have  a  gross  profit  of 
$1.40,  or  more  than  200  per  cent.  It  may  be  that  some  places 
will  want  a  nickel  serving.  With  the  same  size  serving  the  gross 
profit  will  amount  to  100  per  cent.  However,  most  cheap  rating 
houses  would  make  a  smaller  serving.  By  far  the  larger  number 
would  price  the  serving  at  10  cents  and  over. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  very  few  beats  used  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  city.  I  know  this  to  be  true,  as  I  sent  a  car  of  raw  beets 
into  this  market  a  few  years  ago.  After  repeated  efforts  to  sell, 
a  part  of  the  car  was  dumped,  the  consignee  reporting  that  most 
people  were  using  canned  beets. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  instance  can,  no  doubt,  be  done  in 
other  cities.  It  simply  requires  intelligent  and  persistent  ef¬ 
forts. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Holt,  for  that  very  interesting  address.  On  our  program  here 
it  says  that  at  this  time  there  is  an  address  by  Prof.  A.  T. 
Erwin,  on  the  subject  of  “Pumpkin  as  a  Canners’  Crop,”  but 
there  are  one  or  two  matters  to  come  up  before  we  hear  from 
Prof.  Erwin.  Mr.  Kraemer  has  a  word  to  say  on  this  matter 
of  tariff  revision. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  that  I  am  the  vic¬ 
tim  here  in  several  cases.  A  week  ago  Monday  we  had  a  tariff 
revision  meeting  in  Chicago  at  this  hotel.  The  gentlemen  at 
Washington  and  the  National  Canners  Association  were  notified 
of  the  special  meeting  to  be  held  in  Congress  in  April,  and  that 
there  would  very  likely  be  a  tariff  revision,  so  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  is  co-operating  to  write  new  provisions  in  this 
bill  to  suit  the  different  commodities.  Peas,  beans  and  tomatoes 
having,  suffered  considerably  by  the  unequal  division  of  the 
tariff,  and  those  three  commodities  being  quite  leading  items, 
the  new  bill  will  cover  them  so  that  they  will  be  protected. 

It  so  happens  that  beets  and  pumpkins  are  on  the  same  basis, 
that  is,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  basis,  and  it  was  felt  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  increased  because  there  is  very  little  importa¬ 
tion  of  canned  beets  and  pumpkins,  and  also  of  the  fresh  vari¬ 
eties.  There  is  some  importation  of  fresh  beets,  raw  beets,  but 
that  doesn’t  seem  to  cut  much  of  a  figure  in  our  program.  And, 
besides,  this  was  brought  out:  that  it  might  be  well  to  leave 
some  commodities  unchanged  so  that  in  these  commodities,  like 
peas,  beans  and  tomatoes,  the  commodities  that  are  suffering, 
so  that  there  could  be  a  good  change  there;  in  other  words,  that 
they  felt  that  these  unprotected  commodities  should  be  raised. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  beets  came  in  under  the  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  that  the  provision  in  the  new  bill  will  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  fresh  or  raw  commodities  come  in  at  the  same 
basis,  and  it  was  felt  that  that  provision  should  go  unchanged, 
and  the  National  Canners  Association  asked  us,  therefore,  to 
pass  this  resolution: 

“Be  it  resolved  that  the  Beet  and  Pumpkin  Section  formally 
approve  the  action  taken  by  the  committees  representing  the 
canners  of  these  products  at  the  conference  held  on  January 
14th,  and  that  we  authorize  the  communication  of  this  approval 
to  the  Way^  and  Means  Committee.” 

Just  a  word  here,  now,  on  a  little  discussion  that  came  out  at 
this  meeting  that  I  think  will  be  helpful.  Mr.  Radebaugh,  an 
expert,  was  employed  by  the  American  Can  Company  for  the 
last  several  years,  just  to  dig  into  information  on  canned  foods. 
He  spent  several  months  in  Mexico  and  Cuba,  and  found  a  vast 
amount  of  information  regarding  raw  vegetable  production  down 
there  and  its  organization.  He  told  us  that  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  which  is  now  shipping  in  most  of  the  fresh  vegetables 
that  are  imported  into  the  United  States,  that  that  was  the 
finest  organization  for  distributing  foods  anjwhere;  that  they 
had  the  best  information,  the  best  organization,  and  the  best 
means  of  knowing  their  markets  and  the  distributiion  of  stuff, 
and  I  was  especially  surprised.  He  said  that  it  was  nothing 
but  a  bunch  of  American  capitalists  who  had  gone  down  there, 
and  the  thing  that  Mr.  Radebaugh  emphasized  was  this:  That  if 
the  canners  gave  a  little  more  attention  to  specializing  on  diced 
and  sliced  beets  there  would  be  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  fresh  vegetables,  as  the  housewife  realizes  how 
convenient  diced  and  sliced  beets  are,  because  she  doesn’t  have 
the  trouble  of  preparing  them,  and  of  course  the  modern  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  eliminate  all  extra  work. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 


MR.  EDWARDS:  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  All  right,  the  motion  has  been 
seconded.  Are  there  any  remarks? 

MR.  FRANK  SHOOK:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  one  thing,  the  conditions  of  the  present  day  on  beets 
and  pumpkins.  We  are  faced  with  a  special  session  of  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  farmer,  and  there  is  going  to  be 
some  thought  of  farm  relief,  and  when  that  farm  relief  comes, 
of  course  the  farmer  is  going  to  get  more  money  for  his  crops 
that  he  is  growing,  and  when  that  time  comes  you  won’t  get 
beets  and  pumpkins  for  the  price  you  are  paying  the  growers 
now,  and  you  are  going  to  need  more  protection  then  than  you 
have  today.  I  am  just  going  to  leave  that  though  with  you 
before  you  adopt  that  resolution — not  that  I  am  objecting  to 
the  resolution — but  I  think  you  can  very  well  say  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  to  Congress  itself,  which  has  been 
discussing  ways  of  affording  relief  to  the  farmer,  that  we  will 
need  more  protection  when  that  relief  comes,  because  you  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  more.  We  are  not  only  going  to  pay 
to  the  farmer  the  entire  cost  of  growing  tomatoes,  but  he  is 
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entitled  to  a  profit  of  15  per  cent  for  growing  it,  and  we  are 
going  to  pay  on  that  basis;  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  more 
for  the  raw  tomatoes. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shook.  Is  there 
any  discussion  on  that  point? 

MR.  KRAEMER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  have  to  repeat 
what  I  said:  There  has  been  really  no  increase  in  the  importation 
of  raw  vegetables,  or  really  no  importation  of  canned  beets  and 
canned  pumpkins  or  raw  pumpkins,  and  there  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  any  trouble  in  that  respect,  and  as  I  said,  if  we  stress  these 
diced  and  sliced  beets,  that  the  housewife  will  find  them  more 
convenient  and  buy  them,  and  then  they  are  behind  this  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  a  pretty  good  protection. 

DR.  GOERES:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  is  the  right  idea. 
If  we  can  get  along  without  raising  the  tariff  on  beets  it  will 
help  us  on  peas  and  tomatoes;  in  other  words,  I  think  it  is  only 
good  judgment  that  we  just  leave  it  alone  on  beets  and  say 
that  is  good  enough  and  we  may  get  the  other  raised. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  Yes,  I  agree  with  you.  Doctor,  and 
if  Congress  doesn’t  work  faster  than  it  does  sometimes,  we 
haven’t  got  anything  to  worry  about  yet. 

There  is  a  motion  before  us;  is  there  any  further  discussion? 
All  those  in  favor  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Kraemer  will 
say  “aye,”  all  to  the  contrary  “no.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

Mr.  Minton  has  a  matter  that  he  wishes  to  present  to  this 
meeting  at  this  time. 

MR.  MINTON:  You  canners  of  pumpkins  and  beets,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  know  that  the  government  is  preparing  a  standard  for 
warehousing,  and  I  presume  most  of  you  have  gotten  those 
specifications.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  body  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  sit  in  with  Mr.  Williams — Mr.  Williams  is  here 
some  place;  he  is  here  at  the  hotel — and  discuss  this  matter 
with  him;  talk  this  matter  over  with  him  as  to  the  different 
gradings.  Therefore,  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  be  appointed  by  each  of  the  new  chairmen  to 
have  a  session  with  Mr.  Williams. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  In  other  words,  it  is  a  committee 
on  standardization — one  representing  the  beet  section  and  one 
representing  the  pumpkin  section.  Is  there  any  second? 
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MR.  KRAEMER;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  second  that  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  Are  there  any  remarks?  If  not, 
the  contrary  “no.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

Some  of  the  canners  have  gone  out,  possibly  on  account  of 
having  other  plans,  although  they  will  find  the  address  of 
Prof.  Erwin  very  interesting.  With  your  permission  I  am 
going  to  move  up  the  election  of  officers  to  this  time,  and  I  will 
call  on  Dr.  Clark  for  his  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

THE  ELECTION 

DR.  CLARK:  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Beet  and 
Pumpkin  Section,  the  Committee  takes  pleasure  in  proposing 
the  following  gentlemen  as  your  officers  for  the  coming  year: 

For  the  Beet  Section — John  P.  Kraemer,  of  Wisconsin,  as 
Chairman;  C.  D.  Minton,  of  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  as  Vice- 
Chairman;  and  F.  L.  Shannon,  of  the  W.  N.  Clark  Company, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  Secretary. 

For  the  Pumpkin  Section — As  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  D.  Minton, 
of  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.;  for  Vice-Chairman,  Richard  Dickinson, 
Jr.,  of  Eureka,  Ill.;  and  for  Secretary,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Thome, 
of  New  York. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee.  This  is  still  the  Beet  and  Pumpkin 
Section,  and  I  think  we  can  act  on  both  reports,  both  the  Beet 
and  Pumpkin  Sections;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

DR.  GOERES:  Mr.  Chairinan,  I  make  a  motion  that  the 
report  be  adopted. 

MR.  KRAEMER.  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  You  have  heard  the  motion  that 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  accepted.  Are  there 
any  remarks?  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say  “aye.”  All 
to  the  contrary  “no.”  The  motion  is  carried,  and  I  declare 
the  officers  named  as  being  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Years  ago  I  was  one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an 
address  on  pumpkins,  made  by  Prof.  Erwin,  and  it  was  most 
interesting,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  present  will  agree  with  me; 
and  if  they  wish  to  stay  they  are  certainly  welcome,  everybody 
that  is  in  the  hall;  and  at  this  time  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
to  you  Prof.  Erwin  of  the  State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  Climatic  and  Varietal  Factors 
IN  Pumpkin  Production 

By  Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
Ames,  Iowa 


aN  inspection  of  the  pumpkin  pile  at  many  of  the  canning 
factories  reveals  a  considerable  proportion  of  green  and  im- 
*  ^mature  specimens.  That  this  situation  is  an  added  problem 
to  the  canner  who  is  striving  for  a  quality  pack  goes  without 
saying.  Criticism  of  the  quality  of  canned  pumpkin  reminds  me 
of  the  incident  of  the  lady  who  complained  abiiut  the  work  of 
her  photographer,  whereupon  he  retorted:  “Well,  madam,  look 
what  I  had  to  work  with.”  Color,  consistency  and  flavor  are  rec¬ 
ognized  qualities  of  good  pack.  Briefly,  I  would  rather  like  to 
point  out  two  or  three  factors  in  the  production  of  the  pumpkin 
crop  which  directly  affect  its  canning  quality. 

Let  us  note  first  of  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
pumpkin.  At  what  period  in  its  development  do  we  get  the  op¬ 
timum  sugar  and  starch  development,  and  what  is  the  relative 
moisture  content  at  its  various  stages  of  growth  ?  Studies  made 
by  my  associate.  Dr.  Haber,  for  one  of  the  varieties  of  pumpkin 
known  as  the  Table  Queen  have  thrown  light  on  this  question. 
The  blossoms  were  tagged  and  dated  the  day  they  opened.  We 
were,  therefore,  able  to  know  the  exact  age  of  each  specimen. 
The  specimens  were  harvested  for  analysis  in  consecutive  weeks, 
so  that  a  specimen  marked  as  one  week  old  means  one  week 
from  the  time  the  flower  was  fertilized  and  the  fruit  began  to 
form.  This  basis  was  used  throughout  in  designating  the  age 
of  the  specimens  analyzed. 

SUGAR  AND  STARCH  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RELATION  TO 
MATURITY  IN  PUMPKIN 


Age,  Wks. 

Sucrose . 

(Sugar) 

Starch .  6.0 


1 

9.9 


2 

13.1 

7.7 


3 

18.5 


4 

17.4 


14.2  12.6 


5 

16.4 

12.9 


6-7 

21.7 

14.9 


8-9 

32.1 

15 


You  will  note  that  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  both  the  sugar 
and  starch  content  during  approximately  the  first  eight  weeks, 
by  which  time  they  reach  their  maximum  development. 

During  the  same  period  the  moisture  content  gradually  low¬ 
ered  from  94  per  cent  the  first  week  to  75  per  cent  in  the  eighth 


week.  The  lack  of  consistency  or  body  and  flavor  in  canned 
pumpkin  from  a  green  specimen  is  therefore  obvious. 

This  particular  study  was  made  with  one  of  the  small  table 
varieties  called  the  Table  Queen,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  se¬ 
cure  similar  figures  for  the  canning  varities,  which  probably  ma¬ 
ture  somewhat  later.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  general 
trend  is  very  much  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  large  fruit  sorts, 
except  that  the  longer  period  of  time  is  required  to  reach  ma¬ 
turity. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer  is  the  relation  of 
temperature  to  maturity.  We  know  that  life  events  from  the 
germination  of  the  seed  on  through  the  flowering  period  and 
maturing  of  the  fruit  are  profoundly  influenced  by  the  various 
climatic  factors;  probably  the  most  important  of  these  is  tem¬ 
perature  or  relative  heat.  In  determining  what  we  term  effec¬ 
tive  heat  units  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  the  particular 
plant  in  question  makes  its  growth  is  used  as  the  basis.  Sweet 
corn  and  pumpkin  are  very  similar  in  their  temperature  require¬ 
ments.  In  the  case  of  sweet  corn  it  has  been  found  that  in  a 
soil  temperature  of  about  55  degrees  the  seed  sprouts  very 
promptly,  other  conditions  being  favorable.  We  may  therefore 
accept  this  same  figure  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  the 
effective  heat  units  for  the  pumpkin.  The  pumpkin  crop  is  usu¬ 
ally  planted  early  in  May,  so  we  will  take  May  1  as  our  first  date 
to  figure  them.  If,  for  example,  on  May  1st  for  the  past  season 
the  mean  temperature  was  60  degrees  F.,  since  temperatures  be¬ 
low  55  degrees  are  not  effective  for  this  crop,  we  actually  have  5 
degrees  of  effective  heat  units  for  that  particular  day.  For  May 
2d  the  mean  temperature  was  62  degrees.  We  would  then  have 
as  our  effective  heat  units  the  difference  between  62  degrees  and 
55  degrees,  or  seven  effective  units.  In  using  this  basis  for  the 
growing  season  from  May  1st  to  October  1st,  and  summing  up 
the  effective  temperatures  for  each  of  these  months  involved  we 
have  the  total  effective  temperature  for  that  particular  crop  for 
a  given  season.  As  an  exemple  I  present  a  summation  of  the 
effective  temperatures  for  this  crop  for  a  twenty-year  period 
based  upon  the  records  of  our  Government  Weather  Station  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A  study  of  this  chart  tells  a  lot  of  interesting  things.  You  will 
notice  the  mean  is  2300  degrees.  In  certain  years  when  we  have 
quite  an  excess  of  effective  heat  units  we  are  long  on  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  the  crops  matured  early  and  the  quality  was  good;  in 
other  years,  like  1915,  the  crop  was  green  and  immature  and  in 
some  of  the  crops  like  corn  you  could  continue  canning  right  up 
to  the  freezing  time. 

I  think  it  would  pay  us  to  give  more  consideration  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  effective  heat  units  and  to  make  a  practice  of  following 
closely  the  government  records  for  each  month,  and  from  them 
making  a  summation  of  the  effective  temperature.  Using  the 
government  figures  as  a  normal,  we  can  readily  make  a  compari¬ 
son  for  each  month  as  the  season  progresses,  and  this  will  give 
us  a  pretty  clear  index  as  to  how  things  are  coming  and  whether 
at  the  normal  packing  time  the  crop  is  going  to  be  well  matured 
or  otherwise. 

In  presenting  the  above  figures  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  suggesting  that  the  entire  life  cycle  of  the  plant  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  mathematical  fashion  or  that  temperature  is  the 
only  factor  involved.  It  is  simply  one  of  a  number  of  important 
factors  and  under  normal  conditions  is  likely  to  be  the  dominant, 
but  not  the  only  one. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  varieties.  This  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  local  question  and  cannot  be  safely  answered 
in  other  than  general  terms.  We  have  a  limited  list  of  canning 
varieties  which  are  widely  grown.  The  following  figures  in¬ 
clude  the  comparative  yield  of  these  varieties  as  grown  in 
central  Iowa. 

COMPARATIVE  YIELD  OF  CANNING  VARIETIES  OF 
PUMPKIN 

Variety  Yield  (tons  per  acre) 

Connecticut  Field .  15.0 

Cushaw .  10.2 

Golden  Oblong .  6.7 

Kentucky  Field .  13.4 

King  of  Mammoth .  19.8 

I  think  I  suggested  before  this  section  at  your  meeting  a  year 
ago  that  pumpkin  and  squash  were  pretty  much  the  same  as  a 
canned  product;  that  some  varieties  that  are  called  pumpkin  are 
in  fact  squash,  and  it  was  pretty  much  a  matter  of  tonnage  as 
to  what  variety  to  grow.  These  results  were  from  a  favorablfe 
season,  and  further  experience  through  a  cool  season  suggests 
that  the  factor  of  yield  alone  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  The 
heaviest  yielding  variety  of  pumpkin  have  a  large  fruit  which  re¬ 
quires  a  long  season  and  lots  of  heat  in  which  to  properly  ma¬ 
ture.  Consequently,  in  a  cool  season  you  may  have  the  tonnage. 
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but  the  color,  consistency  and  flavors  are  not  there.  We  are 
therefore  confronted  with  two  conflicting  factors,  namely,  the 
variety  which  yields  the  best  on  the  one  hand  and  those  which 
give  the  high  quality  of  pack  on  the  other. 

As  a  safety  first  policy  I  think  it  is  wise  to  sacrifice  something 
on  yield  and  use  a  kind  that  matures  well  in  the  average  season. 
Then  as  an  added  factor  of  safety  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  plant  perhaps  25  per  cent  of  such  a  matter  of  an 
early  maturing  type  such  as  the  pie  pumpkin.  This  early  matur¬ 
ing  type  could  be  relied  upon  in  an  exigency  as  a  blend  and  would 
help  to  bring  up  the  color,  body  and  flavor  in  an  abnormally  cool 
season.  As  indicated  in  the  previously  mentioned  table,  these 
early  maturing  varieties  will  not  measure  up  on  yield,  and  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  for  you  to  adjust  the  scale  with  the 
grower,  such  as  you  do  on  Country  Gentlemen  and  StowelTs 
Evergreen  corn. 

The  greatest  chance  for  improvement  on  canning  varieties  of 
pumpkin  today  is  not  so  much  in  the  introduction  of  new  varieties 
as  it  is  in  the  breeding  up  of  the  standard  varieties  we  now  have. 


As  an  example  of  the  wide  varieties  in  types  and  seasons  of  ma¬ 
turity,  I  have  prepared  slides  of  the  Connecticut  Field,  a  variety 
widely  used  in  the  corn  belt,  by  which  are  revealed  the  wide  va¬ 
riation  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  its  weight  and  also  the  thickness 
of  the  flesh  or  wall.  Through  selection  and  inbreeding  a  more 
uniform  type  can  be  secured. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  We  desire  to  thank  you  very 
much.  Professor,  for  your  very  interesting  address.  Are  there 
any  questions  that  any  of  you  want  to  ask  Professor  Erwin? 
Are  there  any  other  matters  which  should  be  brought  before 
this  section  before  we  adjourn?  If  not,  a  motion  to  adjourn 
is  in  order. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you  that  we  adjourn. 

MR.  KRAEMER:  I  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  BURNHAM:  You  have  heard  the  motion  that 
we  adjourn.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please  say  “aye.” 

The  motion  is  carried  and  we  now  stand  adjourned. 


Kraut  Section 

Tuesday  Morning  January  22,  1929,  9:30  A.  M. 


L.  A.  Colton,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 
Roy  Irons,  Clyde,  Ohio,  Secretary. 


CHAIRMAN  COLTON :  The  meeting  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  glad  to  see  as  many  of  you  here  as  are  present,  and 
possibly  when  we  get  a  little  further  along  there  will  be  more 
of  you  who  will  hear  the  noise  and  come  in. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  to  appoint  a  committee  to  nomi¬ 
nate  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  this  Section  for  the  next 
year.  I  wdll  appoint  on  this  Nominating  Committee  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  W.  W.  Wilder,  of  the  Clyde  Kraut  Company,  Clyde, 
Ohio;  E.  H.  Erdrich,  Bellevue  Kraut  and  Pickle  Company,  Belle¬ 
vue;  W.  H.  Knok,  Wilson  Packing  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. 

They  will  report  later,  at  the  close  of  this  meeting. 

I  do  not  know  as  I  have  any  special  report  to  make  as  Chair¬ 
man.  You  know  that  this  year  has  been  a  rather  hectic  year  in 
the  kraut  business,  on  account  of  the  short  pack  in  a  good  many 
sections,  but  I  guess  there  will  be  enough  kraut  to  go  around 
and  everybody  will  be  happy. 

The  first  address  set  down  on  the  program  is  that  of  Miss 
Ellen  Rose  Dickey,  but  we  learn  that  through  some  misunder¬ 
standing  she  will  not  be  here  until  later  in  the  meeting,  so  we 
are  to  call  on  Mr.  F.  J.  Maxted,  of  Collier’s  Weekly,  who  is  going 
to  give  us  an  address  on  “National  Magazine  Advertising.” 
(Applause.) 

National  Magazine  Advertising 

By  F.  J.  Maxted 
Crowell  Publishing  Company 
Chicago,  III. 


IN  addressing  the  members  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers 
Association  on  national  magazine  advertising,  I  feel  that  I 
am  talking  to  a  group  of  men  who  understand  our  language 
and  in  some  respects  at  least  know  more  about  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  than  I  do.  You  have  invested  your  money  in  magazine 
advertising,  which  is  something  I  have  never  done,  and  you 
have  been  in  a  position  to  check  the  results.  I  understand  that 
since  your  Association  first  started  to  advertise,  your  sales  and 
the  sales  of  kraut  generally  have  shown  gratifying  increases, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  acid  test. 

I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  why  your  advertising  has  been 
successful  has  been  the  consistency  with  which  you  have  adver¬ 
tised.  There  are  larger  association  campaigns  and  there  are 
campaigns  which  have  been  running  longer,  but  there  are  no 
campaigns  which  are  more  consistent  or  per  dollar  invested 
more  productive  of  results.  In  other  words,  you  have  made 
advertising  a  definite  part  of  your  business  and  that  is  really 
the  only  way  to  make  advertising  pay.  When  advertising  is 
run  on  a  “catch  as  catch  can”  basis — spasmodic — in  today  and 
out  for  six  months — it  is  difficult  to  see  any  tangible  results. 


and  I  wish  to  compliment  the  members  of  the  National  Kraut 
Packers  Association  on  the  thorough  job  they  have  done  along 
this  line. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  magazine  advertising  for  you 
is  the  additional  force  of  the  magazine  itself  with  the  consumer. 
Magazines  are  generally  credited  with  more  authority  than  other 
media,  and  rightly  so,  because  of  editorial  merit,  and  as  the  big 
pu^ose  of  your  campaign  is  educational,  a  tie-up  in  magazines 
is  ideal.  To  accomplish  anything  in  an  educational  way  it  is  of 
course  necessary  that  the  statements  made  are  believed,  and  as 
magazines  have  for  years  carefully  and  painstakingly  worked 
toward  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  reader,  you  the  advertiser 
cash  in  on  this  confidence.  This  policy  has  cost  magazines 
millions  in  advertising  we  could  have  carried  which  was  of  a 
questionable  nature,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  will  be  perfectly 
frank  and  admit  that  this  policy  has  been  in  the  long  run  a  most 
profitable  one  for  magazines. 

I  remember  clearly  when  your  first  copy  appeared  in  maga¬ 
zines  the  impression  it  made  on  me.  The  statements  regarding 
the  health  qualities  of  sauer  kraut  were  hard  to  credit,  but 
there  the  copy  was  in  a  magazine  and  my  thought  was  that  it 
must  be  true  or  the  magazine  would  not  have  accepted  it,  and 
sure  enough,  when  I  later  talked  to  Mr.  Mooney,  he  told  me  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  magazine  had  gone  to  investigate  your 
statements  and  to  make  you  prove  your  statements  before 
accepting  the  copy.  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  would  have  believed 
your  copy  if  it  had  appeared  in  any  other  type  of  media  than  a 
magazine,  because  no  other  medium  is  as  careful  in  selecting 
copy  of  a  medicinal  nature  as  is  the  magazine,  and  this  thought 
is  of  course  true  with  the  average  individual. 

Magazines  have  done  more  for  the  canning  industry  as  a 
whole,  more  to  develop  the  idea  of  purity  in  foods,  and  more 
for  the  idea  of  buying  goods  in  labeled  packages  than  any  other 
form  of  media.  Starting  with  the  fight,  and  it  was  a  bitter 
fight  that  Collier’s  waged  for  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 
years  ago,  magazines  have  consistently  presented  the  pure  food 
idea.  When  Collier’s  waged  this  fight  for  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act  it  lost  practically  all  the  food  advertising  it  then 
carried  because  the  law  was  not  popular  with  the  average  food 
manufacturer  and  was  being  fought  by  the  most  powerful  lobby 
ever  before  represented  in  Washington.  But  through  the  force 
of  public  opinion  aroused  by  Collier’s  campaign.  Congress  was 
compelled  to  act.  Today  I  am  certain  that  those  food  manu¬ 
facturers  who  fought  this  idea  years  ago  the  hardest  are  the 
ones  that  have  cashed  in  the  most  on  the  tremendous  growth 
in  the  consumption  of  packaged  goods.  It  was  without  question 
the  greatest  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  their  industry. 

Other  magazines  are  constantly  contributing  ideas  on  foods 
either  on  the  preparation  of  foods  or  on  the  healthful  qualities 
of  certain  foods.  For  instance  the  consumption  of  lettuce  in 
the  last  two  decades  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  such  an 
extent  that  toflay  lettuce  ranks  third  in  food  crops  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  mainly  through  the  steady  education  of  the 
magazines  that  lettuce  has  become  a  staple  in  our  daily  iife. 
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On  any  product  such  as  sauer  kraut  where  the  potential  mar¬ 
ket  is  huge  but  where  the  percentage  of  people  who  are  regularly 
consuming  your  product  is  relatively  small,  the  magazine  is  the 
ideal  medium  because  of  the  time  element.  To  advertise  in  any 
medium  which  is  of  the  “read-as-you-run”  type  calls  for  “read- 
as-you-run”  copy,  but  for  the  product  which  needs  reason-why 
copy,  educational  copy,  time  spent  by  the  consumer  with  the 
medium  is  vital  to  your  success. 

For  instance,  I  was  interested  in  counting  the  words  in  one 
of  your  recent  advertisem.ents  in  Collier’s,  and  I  discovered  'chat 
there  was  an  astounding  total  in  this  advertisement  of  only  one 
column  in  size.  This  is,  for  instance,  twice  as  many  words  as 
we  figure  we  can  afford  to  put  in  a  column  of  editorial  matter 
without  affecting  the  readability  of  the  editorial  content.  But 
please  don’t  misunderstand  this  statement;  I  am  not  criticizing 
your  copy,  because  your  copy  has  been  successful,  indicating 
that  your  subject  is  interesting  and  people  will  read  the  copy. 
Otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  a  success.  But  you  could  not 
possibly  have  gotten  them  to  read  this  copy  in  any  other  type  of 
advertising  medium.  The  reason  for  this  of  course  is  that  the 
reader  is  relaxed,  at  ease,  in  a  more  favorable  frame  of  mind 
for  the  acceptance  of  new  ideas  when  reading  a  magazine  than 
when  reading  or  looking  at  any  other  type  of  media. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  distribution.  No  other  medium 
distributes  its  circulation  more  evenly,  city  by  city  or  county  by 
county,  in  relation  to  potential  sales  for  any  generally  consumed 
product  than  does  the  magazine.  The  reason  is  that  the  same 
things  that  control  the  distribution  of  merchandise  control  the 
distribution  of  a  magazine.  You  packers,  for  instance,  are  con¬ 
trolled  in  your  sale  city  by  city,  by  the  standard  of  living  in 
each  city,  by  the  per  capita  income  of  a  city  and  by  the  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  a  city.  Magazines  publishers,  in  distributing  their 
product,  are  also  controlled  by  these  factors  and  they  are  the 
only  publishers  of  advertising  media  that  are  so  controlled. 
In  one  city  of  100,000  population,  for  instance,  we  might  have 
2,000  circulation,  while  in  another  city  we  might  have  3,000 
circulation.  This  may  seem  unbalanced  at  first  glance,  but  each 
time  we  have  checked  up  on  such  discrepancies  we  have  found 
that  conditions  prevailed  in  those  cities  which  absolutely  proved 
that  one  city  had  50  per  cent  greater  potentials  for  us  and  for 
the  advertiser  than  the  other  city. 

To  show  how  other  forms  of  media  are  not  controlled  by 
these  factors,  I  will  just  take  one  instance  here  in  Chicago. 
In  Chicago  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  world’s  greatest  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city  much  smaller  than  New  York.  Why  is  that? 
Simply  because  the  publishers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  have 
been  more  successful  than  newspaper  publishers  in  New  York 
in  promoting  their  newspaper.  1  doubt  if  the  per  capita  mar¬ 
ket  in  Chicago  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  New  York,  for 
instance,  sauerkraut;  but  because  one  organization  are  better 
salesmen  than  another  organization,  if  you  used  one  newspaper 
in  each  city,  you  would  have  an  unbalanced  sales  program. 

Several  years  ago  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  of  which 
Collier’s  is  a  part,  made  a  very  thorough  analysis  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  market  by  counties.  We  used  the  county  as  a  basis  because 
it  is  the  smallest  unit  on  which  we  could  get  government  figures 
and  because  in  most  instances  the  county  seat  is  the  marketing 
center  for  the  county.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  take  cities, 
we  would  not  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  trade  done  in  that 
city.  Also  unless  we  operated  on  the  county  basis,  we  could  not 
get  a  true  picture  of  magazine  distribution,  because  our  mail¬ 
ing  addresses  are  at  the  home,  lots  of  times  outside  the  city 
but  in  the  county,  whereas  the  people  living  out  in  the  county 
get  their  living  out  of  the  city. 

After  a  very  thorough  checking  and  proving,  we  evolved  a 
system  whereby  we  ended  up  with  an  absolute  check  on  the 
income  by  counties.  In  this  process  we  included  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  retail  outlets,  automobiles,  income  taxes,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  crops,  etc.,  by  counties  and  arrived  at  a  certain  percentage 
figure  for  each  county  which  was  very  valuable  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  The  interesting  result  of  this  analysis  was  that  it 
showed  how  perfectly  magazines  parallel  the  distribution  of  the 
market.  For  instance,  in  the  800  counties  which  we  rated  as 
above  average  and  in  which  there  are  located  81  per  cent  of 
all  effective  income,  70  per  cent  of  all  passenger  cars,  74  per 
cent  of  retail  outlets,  67  per  cent  of  population,  we  found  75 
per  cent  of  Crowell  circulation.  These  800  counties  renresent 
only  25  per  cent  of  all  the  counties  in  the  country,  yet  there 
is  that  concentration  of  the  market  in  these  counties. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  This  infor¬ 
mation  would  be  of  use  to  you  in  worWng  out  your  sales 
figures  for  the  territory  you  cover.  It  has  been  used  by  many 
manufacturers  doing  either  a  national  business  or  a  sectional 
business  and  found  to  be  very  effective  in  working  out  their 
quotas  for  salesmen.  The  important  thing  in  establishing  quotas 
for  salesmen  is  not  only  that  your  quota  be  fair  but  that  the 
salesman  himself  kpows  it  is  fair.  For  the  first  time,  a  sales 


manager  had  available  information  which  he  could  show  his 
salesman  and  he  could  prove  to  him  that  his  territory  repre¬ 
sented  a  certain  percentage  of  the  potential  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  and  he  should  therefore  produce  that  percentage  of  the 
company’s  sales. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  experience  with  this  book  in  con¬ 
nection  with  one  company.  They  checked  up  and  found  that 
one  salesman  in  California  was  selling  twice  as  much  mer¬ 
chandise  as  one  other  salesman  in  a  certain  territory  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  They  had  always  considered  that  the  salesman  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  doing  a  much  better  job  than  the  Illinois  salesman 
until  they  checked  up  through  the  Qrowell  Markets  Book  on  the 
potential  for  each  territory.  They  found,  much  to  their  sur¬ 
prise,  that  the  Illinois  salesman  was  doing  a  better  job  than 
the  California  salesman  and  with  the  aid  of  this  information 
they  were  able  to  prove  to  the  California  salesman  that  he  was 
not  doing  the  job  his  territory  called  for.  Anybody  can  lay 
a  quota  on  a  salesman,  but  unless  the  salesman  himself  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  quota  is  fair  and  possible  to  attain,  he  will  not 
rise  to  the  occasion.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  salesman 
is  not  likely  to  say  anything  to  a  sales  manager  about  what  he 
thinks  of  his  quota,  but  out  in  his  territory  is  damning  his 
sales  manager  and  consoling  himself  that  his  territory  is 
different,  his  sales  problems  different.  The  human  nature  equa¬ 
tion  is  the  most  important  angle  to  selling  and  unless  you 
gain  the  good-will  of  the  salesman  toward  his  quota,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  quota  is  defeated. 

If  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  go  into  this  further  with 
vs  and  ascertain  how  you  can  work  equitable  quotas  for  your  ter¬ 
ritory,  we  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
and  show  you  how  these  quotas  may  not  only  be  figured  out  on  a 
fair  basis,  but  also  what  is  of  much  greater  importance,  how  the 
fairness  of  these  quotas  can  be  demonstrated  to  your  salesmen. 

Last  year  the  Crowell  Publishing  Company  put  out  in  booklet 
form  a  brochure  entitled  “Customs,  Costumes,  Habits  and  the 
National  Magazine.”  It  is  a  surprising  thing  that  whereas  in  this 
country  a  man  may  go  from  an  office  in  New  York  to  an  office  in 
Milwaukee  and  find  the  same  office  practices  prevailing,  or  an 
Iowa  farmer  may  move  to  Los  Angeles  and  find  the  same  make 
of  automobile  and  get  the  same  service  he  has  always  had,  or  the 
girl  going  away  to  college  finds  in  the  corner  drug  store  on  the 
campus  her  favorite  cosmetic,  or  the  tourist  jogging  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  finds  on  the  newstand  the  current 
issue  of  the  magazine  containing  the  serial  story  he  is  reading — 
that  this  distribution  of  standards  of  living  prevails  in  the 
United  States  that  prevails  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

In  this  brochure  I  mentioned  we  presented  the  results  of  a 
very  thorough  investigation  of  England,  France  and  Germany 
and  while  we  found  the  style  of  architecture,  the  style  of  cooking, 
the  style  of  dress  and  even  the  mode  of  living  widely  different  in 
various  parts  of  each  country,  we  found  no  such  variance  of  ideas 
or  standards  of  living  in  this  country.  There  are  only  three  means 
by  which  ideas  are  spread.  One  is  by  transportation,  another  is 
bv  communication  and  a  third  by  the  printed  word.  In  these  for¬ 
eign  countries  there  is,  of  course,  better  transportation,  better 
roads  than  in  this  country,  as  a  whole.  They  have,  at  least  until 
just  recently,  had  just  as  good  communication  in  these  countries 
as  we  have.  They  have,  in  a  number  of  instances,  what  we  have 
not  got  in  this  country  and  that  is  national  newspapers,  but  they 
have  no  national  magazines  of  volume  circulation.  The  highest 
criculation  any  of  the  magazines  have  attained,  that  is  the  maga¬ 
zines  which  are  at  all  similar  to  American  magazines,  is  200,000 
circulation.  In  this  country  alone  has  there  been  built  up  a  tre¬ 
mendous  force  of  large  volume  distribution  of  magazines.  In  no 
other  country  has  there  been  the  national  force  toward  a  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  in  all  parts  of  the  country  of  the  latest  ideas  in 
home  building,  proper  diet,  the  raising  of  children  and  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life  that  there  has  been  in  this  country  and  in  this  coun- 
trv  the  only  force  that  has  been  the  carrier  of  these  ideas  into 
all  parts  of  the  country  has  been  the  national  magazine. 

In  no  medium,  therefore,  can  sauerkraut  be  promoted  with 
nuite  the  force  and  quite  the  universal  result  that  is  open  to  you 
through  magazines.  Now  I  would  like  to  digress  a  little  bit  from 
my  subject  and  make  a  suggestion  that  I  think  is  important.  The 
only  reason  you  men  invited  me  here  to  talk  to  you  was  because 
vou  would  get  a  little  fresh  slant  from  someone  outside  your 
business  who  knows  nothing  about  your  problems  and  looks  at 
your  parade  from  the  sidelines,  and  I  would  like  to  contribute  an 
idea  which  I  have  investigated  far  enough  to  feel  certain  is  a 
go'^d  idea. 

Every  can  of  sauerkraut  I  have  ever  seen,  with  one  exception, 
carries  an  illustration  of  a  full-blown  cabbage.  Now,  gentlemen, 
what  are  you  selling?  Canned  cabbave?  No!  You  are  selling 
sauerkraut.  Now  you  must  appreciate  that  the  cabbage  is  one  of 
our  most  humble  vegetables.  It  is  not  particularly  appetizing,  it 
is  not  mouth-watering  in  its  appeal,  and  millions  of  people  do  not 
like  cabbage.  The  cabbage  is  associated  in  the  consumer’s  mind 
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with  an  old-fashioned  Mbme-cooked  corn  beef  and  cabbage,  the 
New  England  boiled  dinner,  etc.  The  older  generation  who  were 
brought  up  in  humbler  circumstances  still  eat  cabbage,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  to  the  younger  generation,  as  a  class,  it  has 
some  repelling  elements. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  are  not  selling  cabbage — a  flat,  tasteless 
dish  with  no  appetite  appeal.  You  are  selling  sauerkraut — a  re¬ 
fined  product,  a  dish  with  distinct  taste  and  tang  and  wonderful 
qualities  from  the  standpoint  of  appetite.  A  lover  of  sauerkraut 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  could  never  think  of  sauerkraut 
without  his  mouth  beginning  immediately  to  water.  Sauerkraut 
has  a  pull  to  it  that  is  marvelous.  It  is  not  at  all  important  that 
the  consumer  realize  that  he  is  eating  pickled  cabbage.  If  it  were 
possible,  it  would  be  to  your  distinct  advantage  if  you  could 
get  the  consumer  to  forget  that  it  ever  was  a  cabbage.  It  isn’t 
cabbage  any  more  than  chocolate  is  a  cocoa  bean.  We  do  not  see 
Baker’s  Chocolate  showing  a  lot  of  cocoa  beans  on  their  can.  You 
do  not  see  a  package  of  tapico  showing  a  picture  of  the  root  from 
which  the  product  is  made,  nor  do  you  see  a  package  of  bacon 
with  an  illustration  of  the  hog.  However,  you  do  see  sliced  pine¬ 
apple  reproducing  the  pineapple,  and  you  see  an  orange  repro¬ 
duced  on  a  glass  of  orange  marmalade.  Why?  Merely  because 
these  products  themselves  are  appealing,  mouth-watering,  appe¬ 
tite  creating. 

Please  understand  that  in  making  the  suggestion  that  the 
illustration  of  the  cabbage  be  taken  off  your  label,  I  appreciate 
that  there  are  all  kinds  of  complications  involved,  but  I  predict 
that  if  you  will  give  this  careful  thought,  that  if  you  will  inter¬ 
view  the  editors  of  women’s  magazines  and  the  leading  dietitians 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  men  who  are  expert  in  the  preparation 
of  labels  and  who  know  what  appeals  and  what  does  not  appeal, 
that  they  will  substantiate  my  point. 

Carrying  this  thought  further,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
you  make  more  emphatic  your  Association  emblem.  It  is  good, 
but  on  the  packages  of  the  member  packers,  it  is  not  prominent 
enough.  You  cannot  expect  people  whom  you  have  sold  with  your 
educational  copy  to  realize  that  they  should  demand  sauerkraut 
carrying  the  Association  emblem  when  you  treat  it  as  of  minor 
importance  yourself.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Sunkist  Orange.  The 
name  “Sunkist”  is  the  only  name  appearing  on  the  orange 
wrapper  and  on  the  box  or  crate,  the  name  “Sunkist”  is  the 
most  prominent.  The  grower’s  name  is  subsidiary.  There  should 
be  an  identifying  name  or  mark  which  dominates  his  package. 
Your  individual  name  as  the  packer,  your  trademark  is  not  as 
important  to  the  consumer  as  is  your  Association  mark.  Why 
is  it  not  possible  to  create  a  name  or  a  mark  that  identifies  your 
combined  products  as  the  best  quality  on  the  market? 

I  understand  that  all  the  members  of  your  Association  are  in 
accordance  with  the  idea  that  all  of  your  sauerkraut  must  come 
up  to  certain  definite  standards  and  that  these  standards  have 
been  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  Washington.  With  this  coordination  of  ideas  in  packing,  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  ever  need  fear  emphasizing  your  com¬ 
bined  identity.  If  a  packer  in  New  York  is  using  the  same 
method  as  a  packer  in  Indiana  and  they  are  both  up  to  a  certain 
standard,  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  one  competitor  suffer¬ 
ing  from  another  competitor’s  product  carrying  the  same  promi¬ 
nent  label.  Rather  would  you  both  win. 

Now,  I  do  not  expect  to  sell  you  the  idea  right  here  of  chang¬ 
ing  your  labels,  but  I  recommend  that  you  think  of  it.  The  As¬ 
sociation  name  that  first  occurs  to  me  is  NAKPA.  That  sounds 
awkward  to  you,  I  know,  but  so  did  Kodak  when  it  was  first  pre¬ 
sented.  The  very  unusualness  of  the  letters  thrown  together  like 
this,  which  are  incidentally  the  capital  letters  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion  name,  with  the  exception  of  the  additional  “a,”  would  at¬ 
tract  people’s  attention,,  but  it  is  not  awkward,  it  is  individual 
and  it  would  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb  on  a  package.  I  see 
no  reason  why  your  labels  should  not  read — McDonald’s  Nakpa 
Sauerkraut,  or  Henderson’s  Nakpa  Sauerkraut,  and  gentlemen, 
that’s  all  you  need  on  the  label,  except  possibly  some  recipes  on 
the  back.  What  more  do  you  need?  Here’s  the  label  I  took  off  a 
can  of  sauerkraut,  the  American  Home  brand,  and  gentlemen, 
the  home  pictured  here  is  out  of  date.  It  is  a  house  typical  of 
the  era  forty  years  ago  when  all  we  thought  of  was  to  build  four 
walls  and  a  roof.  You  see  such  houses  as  this  all  over  and  they 
are  not  modern.  If  I  were  this  packer,  I  certainly  would  change 
this  house  to  something  more  modern,  if  I  thought  I  had  to  show 
one,  but  when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  I  see  no  reason  for 
the  illustration  at  all. 

The  problem  of  labeling  packages  is  a  most  scientific  one. 
Packers  today  realize  that  they  must  so  label  their  package  that 
it  can  be  identified  at  some  distance  in  the  stoi-e.  Take  the  Hart 
brand  of  canned  vegetables.  That  is  a  label  you  can  see  and 
identify  anywhere.  Manufacturers  spend  weeks  with  experts  to 
create  labels  that  are  distinctive  and  that  can  be  identified  at 
some  distance  away  in  the  store.  I  have  experimented  by  going 


into  stores.  I  have  looked  around  the  shelves  for  sauerkraut  and 
I  couldn’t  find  any,  but  when  I  asked  for  a  can,  it  was  right  in 
front  of  me. 

Now  here  along  side  of  this  other  label  which  I  discussedTs 
the  label  put  out  by  a  group  of  smart  merchants,  the  Stop  & 
Shop  Store  here  in  Chicago.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  emphasis 
need  be  laid  upon  the  value  of  this  sort  of  label  as  against  the 
other  sort  of  label. 

CHAIRMAN  COLTON:  We  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
educational  talk,  Mr.  Maxted.  You  will  find  at  this  convention 
the  slogan  all  the  way  through  is  for  wider  distribution  and 
practically  every  program  is  made  up  along  that  line. 

For  our  next  speaker  we  have  Mr.  Janssen,  the  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  who  will  speak  to  us 
on  “The  Directing  Influence  of  the  Retail  Grocer  in  Stimulating 
Kraut  Sales.”  Mr.  Janssen.  (Applause.) 


ROY  IRONS 
Secretary-  Jreastirer 
National  Kraut  Packers  Association 


MR.  C.  H.  JANSSEN:  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  the  preceding  speaker.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  not  here 
to  sell  advertising,  gentlemen,  but  I  have  given  some  thought 
to  the  question  that  I  had  hoped  might  be  presented  to  you  by 
our  president,  Mr.  Coode.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  when  it 
was  put  up  to  Mr.  Coode,  he  said  “I  know  darned  well  you  want 
to  go  to  Chicago,  and  you  better  handle  it.”  That  is  the  reason 
I  am  here,  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  in  order 
that  I  might  do  justice  to  the  subject  and  as  a  compliment  to 
your  intelligence,  I  have  put  down  my  thoughts  on  paper  and  I 
am  going  to  read  them,  because  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  I 
feel  I  could  not  talk  lightly.  Certainly  you  have  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  in  the  wider  distribution  of  the  product  in  which  you  are 
primarily  interested. 


The  Directing  Influence  of  the  Retail 
Grocer  in  Stimulating  Kraut  Sales 

By  C.  H.  Janssen,  Secretary-Manager 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A  DISCUSSION  of  this  theme  does  not  require  that  I 
should  review  the  rise  of  Kraut  into  prominence,  nor  that 
I  treat  the  rise  of  the  Kraut  packing  industry.  Both  are  an 
accepted  fact. 

The  theme  calls  for  a  discussion  rather  of  the  retail  grocer 
in  distribution  and  indicates  that  he  is  at  least  an  influence  in 
selling,  if  not  definitely  a  member  of  the  selling  forces  of  the 
manufacturers.  He  is  such,  both  individually  and  collectively,  as 
an  individual  merchant  and  as  a  trade  body. 

The  subject  further  infers  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  marketing  a  commodity  and  this  may  prove  the  most 
interesting  and  helpful  basis  on  which  to  build  our  discussion. 

Kraut  is  one  of  the  thousand  or  so  items  which  pass  through 
his  hands,  and  to  which  he  is  urged  to  give  special  attention.  It 
is  one  of  the  thousand  or  so  items  which  we  urge  him  to 
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thoroughly  understand  and  in  which  he  is  asked  to  show  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  for  various  and  sundry  reasons. 

You  are  interested  in  kraut  because  it  is  a  product  of  your 
plant,  your  labor  and  your  capital.  It  is  an  article  of  food,  the 
qualities  and  attributes  of  which  answer  certain  primal  demands 
of  the  human  body,  and  as  such  may  well  be  a  part  of  daily 
food  of  millions  of  our  people. 

It  has  the  advantage  or  should  we  say  disadvantage,  of  a 
history  going  back  many  centuries.  It  is  not  a  new  food,  and  only 
a  few  other  staples  have  a  longer  or  more  ancient  history  than 
cabbage,  but  we  may  safely  assert  that  its  property  values  have 
not  been  adequately  recognized  by  this  present  generation. 

In  fact,  we  may  say,  that  kraut  has  only  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  American  home.  It  was  not  so  long  ago  the 
convenient  butt  of  ridicule  and  humour  with  the  public  and  it 
was  much  too  common  a  dish  for  the  near  polite  and  refined 
family. 

That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  never  been  properly  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  attention  of  the  public  and  because  its  high  and 
important  food  values  were  neither  understood  nor  appreciated. 

There  is  every  reason  why  kraut  should  take  its  place  as  a 
dignified  member  of  the  family  of  foods  which  constitute  the 
diet  of  the  American  people.  It  therefore  has  a  potential  market 
in  every  American  home. 

You  gentlemen  who  produce  this  product  are  interested  in 
supplying  this  potential  market  and  you  have  given  much 
thought  and  attention  to  its  successful  marketing.  I  take  it  that 
you  are  interested  in  advertising  only  as  it  is  a  process  m  your 
marketing  program. 

It  was  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers,  who  laid  down  the  following 
steps  in  successful  marketing: 

“First — An  examination  and  analysis  of  the  product  for  the 
discovery  and  defining  of  appeal  to  and  acceptance  by  the  market. 

“Second — An  examination  and  analysis  of  the  market  for  the 
determination  of  the  potential  extent,  constancy  and  continuity 
of  the  product  appeal  and  acceptance. 

“Third — The  organizing  and  training  and  direction  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  forces. 

“Fourth — Organizing  of  distribution. 

“Fifth — Determination  of  the  character,  direction  and  extent 
of  advertising,  sales  development  and  dealer  development.” 

If  we  accept  these  steps  as  the  essential  steps  in  successful 
marketing,  they  will  be  applicable  to  your  product  just  as  they 
are  to  any  other  product. 

They  may  be  followed  by  a  firm  or  company  interested  in 
marketing  a  brand  and  also  by  an  association  such  as  yours  in 
marketing  a  product  for  the  industry. 

Compliance  with  the  first  of  these;  namely,  an  examination 
and  analysis  of  the  product  for  the  discovery  and  defining  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  and  acceptance  of  the  market,  has  taken  place. 

You  have  definitely  established  the  qualities  of  your  product 
as  containing  an  appeal  of  real  merit,  an  appeal  to  that  most 
widespread  desire  of  the  human  race  in  its  every  stage  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  old  age,  namely,  to  maintain  health,  vigor  and  vitality. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  appeal  you  have  the  tremendous 
influence  of  the  confirming  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  authori¬ 
ties  of  this  and  other  countries.  To  the  common  knowledge  of 
kraut  as  a  food  is  added  the  authoritative  statement  of  modern 
science  placing  it  among  the  most  valuable  of  preventative  and 
corrective  foods. 

The  appeal  has  been  discovered  and  it  has  been  definitely  de¬ 
fined. 

Then  we  may  take  the  second  namely:  “An  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  market  for  the  determining  of  the  potential 
extent,  constancy  and  continuity  of  the  product  appeal  and  ac¬ 
ceptance.” 

Here  again  it  is  apparent  that  your  industry  has  met  the  re¬ 
quirements,  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken  you  have  definitely  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  potential  extent  of  your  market  is  world-wide; 
that  the  potential  constancy  of  your  market  is  not  impaired 
greatly  by  seasonal  fluctuation  or  fashion,  and  that  the  potential 
continuity  of  the  product  appeal  is  assured  in  that  the  produt  ’. 
is  an  essential  article  of  food. 

We  may  for  our  present  purpose  at  least  accept  then  that  the 
product  has  a  market  potentially  world-wide  in  extent,  a  con¬ 
stancy  and  continuity  in  product  appeal  highly  favorable  to  its 
successful  marketing. 

Then  we  pass  on  to  the  third.  “The  organization,  training 
and  direction  of  our  selling  forces.” 

I  should  like  to  get  an  expression  from  this  audience  on  this 
question,  for  I  am  confident  that  there  are  among  you  many 
who  understand  this  entire  subject  much  better  than  I.  We  may 
at  the  outset  say  that  a  selling  force  is  necessary.  The  product 
may  possess  every  favorable  element,  yet  without  a  selling  force 
it  would  not  go  beyond  a  very  circumscribed  area. 


Successful  marketing  further  demands  an  organized  selling 
force,  trained  and  well  directed. 

Let  us  therefore  ask  ourselves.  Who  or.  What  Are  Your  Sell¬ 
ing  Forces? 

For  in  order  that  we  may  organize  and  train  and  direct  our 
selling  forces,  we  must  first  understand  what  and  who  consti¬ 
tutes  that  force.  Where  is  it  or  are  they  located?  How  can 
it  or  they  be  reached?  With  what  or  through  which  medium 
or  mediums  shall  we  reach  and  influence  it  or  them? 

Broadly  speaking,  “Your  selling  forces  consist  of  all  those 
individuals,  firms,  organizations  or  agencies,  interested  in  affect¬ 
ing  not  only  the  distribution  but  also  the  consumption  of  the 
product.” 

To  many  of  you,  your  sales  forces  consist  only  of  your  selling 
organizations,  which  undoubtedly  many  of  you  maintain. 

But  this  conception  of  your  selling  forces  is  narrow  and  if  it 
goes  no  farther  than  that,  you  have  much  to  gain  by  a  study 
of  modern  marketing,  and  the  application  of  its  principles  to 
your  business  and  your  product,  for  after  all  is  said  and  done 
the  effectiveness  of  your  sales  forces  is  measured  by  the  extent 
and  the  persistency  of  consumer  demand  for  your  product. 

If  we  may  assume  this  to  be  correct,  then  it  is  essential  that 
every  member  of  your  sales  forces  may  facilitate  the  flow  of 
the  product  from  factory  to  consumer,  for  obviously  if  any  one 
of  the  selling  factors  stall  or  obstruct  this  flow,  to  that  extent 
your  entire  marketing  program  meets  a  resistance. 

In  my  estimation  a  great  selling  force  goes  far  beyond  your 
sales  department,  or  your  immediate  sales  organization.  It  in¬ 
cludes  those  who  are  on  your  payroll  directly  and  indirectly,  and 
those  who  are  on  your  payroll  indirectly  may  be  and  can  be  the 
more  effective  and  valuable  of  the  two. 

This  sales  force  includes  (1)  your  industry  itself,  organized 
as  an  effective  trade  association  (I  name  this  first,  for  obviously 
the  whole  is  greater  than  any  part  thereof;  (2)  your  own  indi¬ 
vidual  sales  organization;  (3)  the  broker;  (4)  the  wholesaler; 
(5)  the  retailer;  (6)  the  public. 

To  the  extent  that  an  efficient  co-ordination  of  all  these  is 
essential  it  may  be  said  that  this  constitutes  “Co-operative 
Marketing.”  Each  is  an  important  factor  in  your  distribution, 
sales  program  and  each  rises  in  importance  from  the  first  to 
the  sixth. 

I  include  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  because  both  are 
more  than  distributors. 

And  here  let  me  observe  that  in  my  opinion  the  manufacturer, 
on  the  whole,  has  erred  in  looking  upon  and  considering  both 
wholesaler  and  retailer  too  much  as  a  mere  distributor  and  not 
enough  as  a  member  of  his  sales  force. 

I  name  the  public,  because  that  man,  organization,  plan  or 
scheme  which  marshals  the  public  thought,  sentiment,  desire 
and  action  in  behalf  of  its  program  or  product  has  the  greatest 
selling  force,  the  power  and  effectiveness  of  which  is  measured 
only  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  advanced  and  maintained. 

You  are  undoubtedly  asking  yourself  by  now.  Do  then  all  these 
come  under  the  requirements  of  the  step  in  marketing  which 
we  are  now  discussing?  Must  these  all  be  organized,  trained 
and  directed? 

Yes,  they  must!  For  the  success  of  your  marketing  program 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  you  can  effectively  organize, 
train  and  direct  (1)  your  own  industry,  organized  as  an  efficient 
trade  organization;  (2)  your  own  individual  sales  organization; 
(3)  the  broker;  (4)  the  wholesaler;  (5)  the  retailer;  (6)  the 
public,  to  place  your  product  into  use  or  consumption. 

The  fourth  step  in  successful  marketing  is  considered  in  my 
conception  of  the  third,  for  any  discussion  of  the  organization  of 
distribution  except  in  its  mechanical  details,  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  organization  of  the  selling  forces. 

The  fifth  step  deals  with  advertising  as  a  process  and  need 
not  occupy  our  attention  at  this  time  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  it  in  securing  the  effectiveness  of  our 
program. 

I  read  a  very  excellent  speech  the  other  day.  It  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey  before  the  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Trade  Association  Executives,  of  which  splendid  or¬ 
ganization  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member. 

Dr.  Godfrey  related  an  incident  which  will  assist  me  here  in 
arriving  at  the  thought  I  wish  to  place  before  you.  He  recently 
had  a  conversation  with  a  prominent  textile  manufacturer  doing 
a  very  large  national  business,  and  said  to  him: 

“Mr.  So-and-So,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  that 
National  Advertising  Campai^  of  yours  as  such.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  about  your  methods  of  work 
in  your  office.  Suppose  you  had  a  big  idea  tomorrow,  and  you 
went  down  to  your  office,  how  long  would  it  take  you  to  sell  that 
big  idea  to  the  treasurer,  the  vice-president,  and  your  sales 
managers  ? 
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“He  looked  at  me  a  few  minutes  and  said:  “I  think  it  would 
probably  take  me  half  a  day.’ 

“I  said,  ‘You  are  good.  I  will  give  you  half  a  day  to  do  that. 
How  many  salesmen  have  you?’ 

“He  said,  ‘About  two  hundred.’ 

“I  said,  ‘Assuming  the  same  big  idea  has  been  accepted  by 
all  these  three  men,  how  long  would  it  take  you  to  sell  your 
two  hundred  salesmen? 

“He  said,  ‘I  don’t  know;  it  seems  to  me  that — oh,  hell!  some 
of  them  never  would  get  it.  Give  me  six  months.’ 

“I  said,  ‘All  right,  I  will  give  you  six  months.’ 

“‘How  many  retail  distributors  have  you?’ 

“He  said,  ‘About  five  thousand.’ 

“I  said,  ‘How  long  is  it  going  to  take  you  to  sell  them  the 
idea’?” 

By  that  time  he  was  beginning  to  tumble  to  what  I  was 
driving  at  and  we  had  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  fact  that 
the  chain  from  his  idea  over  the  top  to  the  consumer  end  had 
to  be  supplemented,  if  not  preceded,  by  a  chain  of  common 
understanding  of  his  big  idea  down  to  the  outlet  of  his  idea 
locally. 

The  essential  element  in  securing  the  maximum  effectiveness 
of  your  marketing  program  is  a  common  understanding  of  the 
big  idea  and  the  efficiency  of  the  co-ordination  developed  between 
the  factors  hereinbefore  enumerated. 

Now,  then,  having  delivered  myself  of  these  observations  and 
passing  over  much  that  might  be  said,  let  us  address  ourselves 
directly  to  the  point  at  issue,  namely:  “The  directing  infiuence 
of  the  retail  grocer  in  stimulating  kraut  sales.” 

Does  the  retail  grocer  exercise  an  influence  in  stimulating  the 
sale  of  a  commodity? 

If  so,  to  what  extent? 

If  he  does,  to  what  extent  are  you  as  individuals  and  as  an 
industry  availing  yourself  of  that  latent  sales  force? 

Answering  the  first  question,  I  say,  speaking  generally,  the 
retail  grocer  does  exercise  a  tremendous  influence  in  stimulating 
brand  and  commodity  sales.  Not  all  in  equal  degree,  but  the 
efficient  retailer  does. 

In  reply  to  the  second,  I  would  say  he  does  so  to  the  extent 
of  his  merchandising  ability  and  efficiency. 

And  on  the  third  I  say.  Manufacturers  of  kraut  and  many 
other  food  products  are  not  only  loosing  the  results  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  sales  energy  but  they  are  directing  distribution  of  food 
products  into  channels  which  are  marching  with  precision  and 
continually  greater  momentum  toward  a  destruction  of  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  retailing — wholesaling  and  even  in  manufacturing 
itself. 

This  is  largely  true  because  the  manufacturer  nor  the  whole¬ 
saler  has  given  sufficient  thought  and  effort  to  enlist  the  retailer 
into  his  selling  forces. 

Dealer  co-operation,  that  is  a  term  commonly  used.  I  wonder, 
had  you  thought  of  considering  him  as  a  part  of  your  sales 
force,  indirectly  on  your  pay  roll;  whose  resistance  costs  the 
manufacturer  millions  in  direct  to  consumer  advertising  pyra¬ 
miding  to  ever  greater  sums,  and  whose  co-operation  would 
mean  tremendous  savings  and  increased  distribution? 

Let  me  just  illustrate  what  I  mean.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Nation’s  Business,  Colonel  Gaskill,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  recited  his  effort  to  purchase  a 
nationally  advertised  article,  principally  because  of  the  selling 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  dealer. 

Dr.  Godfrey  recites  his  effort  to  purchase  a  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  colonial  corner  cupboard,  with  the  result  that  he  is  still 
without  that  cupboard. 

Recently  a  lady  in  my  town  stopped  in  a  well-known  grocer’s 
for  a  can  of  a  certain  nationally  advertised  brand  of  coffee.  The 
grocer  said  to  her,  “Yes,  Mrs.  Brown,  we  have'  it,  but  I  regret 
that  what  I  have  has  been  here  some  time  and  is  not  exactly 
fresh.  You  see,  there  is  not  much  call  for  it.  But  here  is  a 
brand  you  will  like  equally  well  and  it  is  fresh.  You  might  try 
it  and  if  it  doesn’t  suit  you,  I  will  exchange  it  for  you.” 

Well,  Mrs.  Brown  did  not  insist  upon  the  nationally  advertised 
brand. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  “I  just  received  some  more  of  some 
perfectly  wonderful  marmalade,  which  seems  to  create  a  desire 
for  more  wherever  sold,”  and  holding  the  bottle  up  to  the  light, 
he  sold  her  a  bottle  of  marmalade,  which  she  certainly  did  not 
come  in  to  purchase. 

Here  we  have  examples  of  the  directing  influence  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  which  I  venture  to  say  are  enacted  a  hundred  thousand 
times  or  more  a  day. 

You  have  individually  had  some  of  these  same  experiences  I 
have  recited  or  may  have  if  you  will  only  venture  to  do  some 
shopping. 


It  leads  me  to  assert  that  to  the  extent  that  you  fail  to  sell 
the  retailer,  will  your  marketing  program  fail,  nor  will  a  created 
consumer  demand  overcome  it. 

During  the  last  several  weeks  I  have  made  inquiry  of  dozens 
of  retail  grocers  regarding  kraut  demand.  These  grocers  are 
located  in  the  Twin  Cities,  Minn.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  Fairbury,  Neb.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Denver  and  other 
places  in  Colorado,  places  I  have  recently  visited.  Not  one  of 
them  professed  to  know  anything  about  the  advertising,  although 
about  a  third  or  more  said  they  read  the  Post. 

But  I  have  some  evidence  on  the  other  side.  In  riding  from 
St.  Paul  to  Kansas  City  recently  I  had  as  a  traveling  companion 
a  salesman  for  a  pickle  firm  I  know  quite  well.  During  our  con¬ 
versation,  I  casually  asked  him  how  kraut  demand  was  holding 
up.  He  said,  “Fine,  if  it  wasn’t  for  my  kraut  business  I  don’t 
know  what  I  would  do.” 

I  asked  him,  “To  what  do  you  attribute  that?”  and  he  said, 
“Well,  several  things.  Of  course,  we  have  been  pushing  it.” 
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I  said,  “Is  it  altogether  consumer  demand  or  are  retail  gro¬ 
cers  helping  to  sell  it  to  any  extent?” 

He  replied,  “Many  retailers  are  pushing  kraut.  It’s  gotten 
fpm  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  store  in  many  places,  and  I’il 
give  them  credit  for  a  big  part  of  the  increase  in  our  kraut 
business.” 

“Do  you  know  of  the  advertising  which  the  National  Kraut 
Packers  Association  has  been  doing?”  I  then  said,  and  he  re¬ 
plied,  “Yes,  I  do,  and  I  believe  it  has  done  some  good,  but  the 
trouble  is  there  isn’t  enough  of  it  and  the  grocers  don’t  tie  up 
with  it  as  they  might.” 

One  retailer  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  said  to  me,  “People  cer¬ 
tainly  do  call  for  kraut  much  more  than  they  used  to  do  with 
me,”  and  when  I  asked  him  to  what  he  thought  that  was  due, 
he  said,  “They  know  it  better,”  and  he  added,  “As  there  is  a 
pretty  good  profit  in  it,  I  push  it  and  recommend  it.” 

Why  not  make  a  real  effort  to  sell  the  retail  grocer  member 
of  your  selling  forces  to  support  and  sustain  your  consumer 
appeal,  so  that  at  the  end  your  nationally  advertised  product 
may  get  into  the  consumer’s  hands  with  the  human  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  which  comes  from  the  heart  of  the  grocer  who 
shares  an  understanding  of  your  product  and  your  idea,  and 
definitely  invites  continuity  of  demand? 

No  manufacturer  would  begin  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  without  fully  acquainting  his  immediate  selling  organiza¬ 
tion  with  every  essential  detail  of  that  campaign  and  having  a 
common  understanding  of  the  big  idea. 

To  go  to  the  public  without  having  the  big  idea  before  the  re¬ 
tail  grocers,  who  constitutes  a  highly  important  part  of  your 
selling  forces,  is  an  error  equally  deplorable  and  fatal. 

Let  me  emphasize  my  opinion  that  many  manufacturers  of 
food  products  in  too  many  cases  consider  advertising  as  an  end, 
instead  of  a  means  to  an  end,  and  in  his  selling  forces.  That 
they  get  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  their  marketing  program 
by  making  none  or  only  a  very  feeble  effort  to  get  “the  big  idea” 
into  the  minds  of  the  very  persons  whose  mental  attitude  can 
either  facilitate  or  block  the  flow  into  consumption. 
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Can  he  stimulate  sales?  I  hardly  need  answer,  but  if  any  of 
you  doubt  it,  I  would  like  to  take  you  on  for  an  experiment, 
singly  or  collectively,  and  by  actual  test  prove  that  the  retail 
grocer  can  either  make  or  break  a  local  market  for  a  commodity 
or  a  brand. 

CHAIRFAN  COLTON:  Mr.  Janssen,  on  behalf  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate  your  coming 
here  and  giving  us  this  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 

I  am  now  very  happy  to  announce  that  Ellen  Rose  Dickey, 
radio  announcer  of  the  Palmer  House,  is  here  with  us  and  is 
going  to  give  us  a  talk  on  Sauer  Kraut  and  the  Radio.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Sauer  Kraut  and  the  Radio 

By  Ellen  Rose  Dickey 

Director  and  Announcer  of  Women’s  Programs  at  Station  WJJD, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III. 


SAUERKRAUT  and  the  Radio!  Does  this  sound  a  bit  incon- 
gn*uous  to  you?  Well,  it  may  at  first;  but  when  I  tell  you  my 
story  you  will,  I  think,  agree  that  sauerkraut  and  the  radio 
are  very  good  friends  indeed,  and  bid  fair  towards  even  a  more 
extensive  friendship  in  the  future. 

Several  years  ago,  and  during  my  association  with  WLS  (then 
the  Sears- Roebuck  Station),  Mr.  Robert  J.  Mooney,  of  the  Con- 
nover-Mooney  Co.,  and  I  had  a  little  chat  about  sauerkraut.  Mr. 
Mooney  told  me  some  very  unusual  things  that  doctors  and  scien¬ 
tists  had  discovered  about  our  good  friend,  cabbage-in-brine.  In 
fact,  there  turned  out  to  be  so  many  educational,  historical  and 
entertaining  features  about  just  plain  old  sauerkraut  that  I  at 
once  decided  the  news  must  be  broadcast. 

So  one  day  we  began.  Mr.  Mooney  gave  some  of  the  talks — 
little  ten-minute  talks  they  were — and  I  followed  with  what  I 
thought  would  be  an  interesting  and  appetite-provoking  series  of 
chats  on  the  subject.  I  offered  a  booklet,  “Sauerkraut  as  a 
Health  Food,”  one  of  the  little  books  the  Kraut  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  issues.  This  booklet  includes  49  original  tested  recipes  for 
all  sorts  of  surprising  ways  of  serving  kraut.  I  read  many  of 
them,  and  explained  in  detail  why  sauerkraut  was  one  of  the 
finest  foods  we  can  serve  on  our  tables.  It  is  what  one  might  call 
a  normalizer,  you  know.  And  that  means  that  if  you  are  too 
stout  it  will  help  you  lose  weight,  and  if  you  are  too  thin  it  will 
help  build  up  your  body.  Then  I  explained  that  for  people  who 
wore  “perfect  thirty-sixes”  sauerkraut  kept  them  right  there. 
So,  you  see,  that  took  in  everybody,  and  you  would  be  surprised 
how  everybody  was  keen  about  either  trying  it,  if  they  had  for¬ 
merly  avoided  it,  or  brought  it  back  if  they  had  discarded  it  from 
their  menus.  A  woman  down  in  Indiana  wrote  me  that  after 
hearing  one  of  my  talks  she  was  so  hungry  for  sauerkraut  that 
she  sent  Johnny  down  to  the  corner  store  for  ai  big  can.  Said 
she  had  always  taken  a  sort  of  dislike  to  sauerkraut  (some  early 
prejudice,  I  suppose),  but  that  when  she  prepared  it  according 
to  my  directions  she  became  a  real  sauerkraut  “fan.”  I  discov¬ 
ered  that  a  great  many  of  my  listeners  were  spoiling  the  good 
effects  of  sauerkraut  by  boiling  it  or  otherwise  cooking  it  too 
long,  so  I  passed  on,  over  the  radio,  my  little  slogan,  which  is 
merely  this:  “Just  heat,  ready  to  eat,”  and  thus  made  many  more 
new  friends  for  it.  Quite  a  number  of  housewives  I  found  had 
banished  sauerkraut  from  their  tables,  as  they  looked  down  upon 
it  as  a  sort  of  lowly  food,  a  food  they  could  easily  get  along  with¬ 
out,  but  I  think  the  little  educational  chats  overcame  much  of 
this  prejudice.  I  stressed  the  point  that  not  only  is  sauerkraut 
a  wholesome  and  nourishing  food,  but  that  it  abounds  in  those 
little  all-important  food  essentials  called  vitamins,  and  as  all  the 
world  seems  to  be  seeking  out  the  “rich-in-vitamin  foods,”  sauer¬ 
kraut  gained  a  big  point  right  there. 

In  case  you  are  in  doubt  about  all  this  sauerkraut  talk,  and 
are  wondering  what  kinds  of  new,  tempting  dishes  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  sauerkraut,  just  let  me  enumerate  a  few  for  you.  Let 
me  first  of  all  introduce  “Sauerkraut  Roast,”  which  takes  the 
place  of  a  main  meat  dish.  Two  cups  of  kraut  are  required,  one 
cup  of  ground  peanuts,  a  minced  onion,  a  cup  of  canned  tomato 
pulp,  a  cup  of  grated  American  cheese,  the  same  quantity  of 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  your  own 
favorite  seasonings.  All  these  ingredients  are  shaped  into  a 
loaf,  baked  half  an  hour  and  served  pining  hot  with  a  savory 
tomato  sauce.  Doesn’t  that  sound  good? 

Green  peppers  stuffed  with  sauerkraut  are  simply  delicious. 
Stuffed  tomato  sauerkraut  salad  will  tempt  even  the  most  jaded 
appetite,  and  a  sauerkraut  tomato  rarebit  will,  I  am  confident, 
prove  my  point  beyond  a  doubt.  Then  there  is  sauerkraut  a  la 
king,  sauerkraut  omelet,  sauerkraut  cutlets,  baker  sauerkraut 


with  apple— oh,  just  a  host  of  unusual  ways  of  serving  up  our 
old  friend  in  new  styles. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  that  many  of  my  listeners  were  delighted 
to  know  about  the  value  of  sauerkraut  juice.  They  had,  unhap¬ 
pily,  for  years  been  throwing  out  the  juice,  and  so  losing  the  best 
part,  the  lactic-acid  content.  I  explained  how  to  serve  the  juice 
ice  cold  as  an  apetiser,  and  a  substitute  for  orange  juice,  and 
that  most  hotels  were  offering  it  as  a  part  of  their  daily  menus. 

Well,  it  took  a  little  time  and  a  lot  of  very  pleasant  effort,  but 
it  brought  results  far  beyond  our  expectations. 

There  are  some  producers  and  manufacturers  who  still  won¬ 
der  if  radio  publicity  and  advertising  pay.  Of  course,  naturally, 
I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  radio  advertising.  It  must  be  just 
right,  though.  It  must  first  of  all  be  entertaining,  not  too  edu¬ 
cational,  not  monotonous  at  any  time,  and  the  message  must  be 
given  in  a  natural,  friendly  sort  of  way.  Radio,  you  know,  goes 
right  into  the  home,  just  where  you  want  it  to  go.  A  magazine 
or  newspaper  advertisement  may  escape  the  housewives’  notice, 
or  the  reader  may  miss  your  most  important  message.  Radio — 
never,  if  it’s  the  right  kind  of  a  radio  message. 

Well,  as  a  result  of  a  short  series  of  radio  talks  about  sauer¬ 
kraut,  I  received  over  5,000  inquiries  for  the  little  book  I  men¬ 
tioned,  “Sauerkraut  as  a  Health  Food,”  issued  by  the  Kraut 
Packers  Association,  and  besides  these  radio  requests  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  heard  the  message,  undoubtedly  bought 
more  sauerkraut,  and  at  least  started  thinking  and  talking  about 
sauerkraut  as  they  never  had  before. 

So  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say,  sauerkraut 
and  radio  are  very  good  friends. 

CHAIRMAN  COLTON:  We  thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 
Miss  Dickey,  for  your  talk.  I  believe  your  chats  over  the  radio 
have  done  a  lot  of  good. 

MISS  DICKEY :  I  hope  so  and  we  are  going  right  along 
on  it. 

CHAIRMAN  Colton:  Give  us  a  few  more  of  those  recipes 
and  you  will  have  everybody  eating  it. 

Our  next  speaker  on  the  program,  Mr.  Sam  Steele,  could  not 
be  here,  but  he  has  sent  us  Mr.  E.  J.  Krositchek,  who  is  going  to 
tell  us  about  the  jobber’s  slant  on  advertising.  (Applause.) 

The  Jobber’s  Slant  on  Advertising 

By  E.  J.  Krositchek 
Chicago,  III. 


Being  asked  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Steele  is  asking  me  to  do 
something  which  we  would  not  like  you  to  do,  because  when 
you  offer  to  substitute  with  us,  you  usually  come  to  grief. 
(Laughter.) 

The  national  publicity  campaign,  advertising  sauerkraut  as  a 
health  food,  and  sponsored  by  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  started  in  1922,  and  has  been  financed  by  members 
of  this  association. 

Intermittently,  the  association  has  placed  these  advertise¬ 
ments,  which  are  of  an  educational  nature,  in  the  foremost  maga¬ 
zines  such  as  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Collier’s  Weekly  and  the  important  trade 
papers. 

As  wholesale  grocers,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  good  work  your  association  is  doing  not  only  in  the 
upbuilding  of  your  business  and  our,  but  the  contribution  you 
are  making  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  nation. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  publicity  campaign,  our  sales  of 
canned  sauerkraut  have  steadily  increased  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  per  cent  each  year,  until  up  to  the  present  year  we  are  turn¬ 
ing  into  consuming  channels  twelve  times  as  much  canned 
sauerkraut  as  we  did  before  the  campaign  started. 

Analyzing  the  causes  for  the  tremendous  growth  in  sales  of 
this  product,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  proportion  of  these  in¬ 
creased  sales  are  due  to  the  advertising  because  there  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  other  contributing  factors  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  improvenient  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  manner  of  packing.  In  justice  to  the  members  of 
the  industry,  we  must  admit  that  you  have  been  keenly  alive  to 
these  important  requisites  of  successful  merchandising. 

For  years  the  careless  handling  of  kraut  before  packing,  and 
the  disregard  for  uniformity  of  cure,  color,  flavor  and  style,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  policy  of  packing  down  to  a  price  rather  than 
up  to  a  grade,  was  a  most  serious  menace  to  the  growth  of  the 
kraut  business.  Although  the  percentage  of  fancy  kraut  packed 
was  far  in  excess  of  the  inferior  portion,  the  actual  damage  done 
by  merchandising  sub-standard  quality  more  than  offset  any 
gains  made  by  those  who  were  striving  for  better  quality. 
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The  retail  grocer  is  a  human  being.  If  you  win  him,  or  in 
other  words,  if  you  sell  him,  he  will  react  as  will  the  average 
human  being. 

During  the  past  several  years,  we  are  pleased  to  say,  not  a 
single  lot  of  sub-standard  kraut  has  ben  offered  to  us,  either 
because  our  packers  had  none  to  offer  or  they  knew  that  it  was 
useless  to  offer  it  to  us.  Sauerkraut  of  inferior  quality  at  an  at¬ 
tractive  price  has  played  no  part  in  increasing  our  kraut 
business. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the  increased  sales  of  canned 
kraut  is,  of  course,  the  decrease  in  sales  of  bulk  kraut,  which  to¬ 
day  are  scarcely  ten  per  cent  of  those  recorded  a  decade  ago. 
We  also  note  the  fact  that  in  a  period  of  four  years  aftei*  the 
canners  advertising  commenced,  the  amount  of  raw  cabbage  cut 
was  more  than  doubled,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  sales 
of  bulk  kraut,  the  consumption  of  sauerkraut  was  materially 
increased,  and  the  increase  being  on  canned  kraut,  it  was  of  de¬ 
cided  benefit  to  the  distribution  of  all. 

Knowing  the  extreme  care  and  forethought  with  which  your 
advertising  is  prepared,  and  the  ability  of  the  advertising  agency 
who  has  it  in  charge,  we  do  not  feel  qualified  to  criticize  it.  We 
can  only  suggest  that  inasmuch  as  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  canned  kraut  is  marketed  under  jobbers’  labels  which  do  not 
carry  the  association’s  seal,  too  much  emphasis  should  not  be 
placed  on  this  factor,  because  it  cannot  be  made  a  primary  sales 
point  without  injury  to  the  sales  of  those  who  distribute  a  large 
part  of  their  pack  under  buyer’s  labels. 

As  distributors  of  fine  foods,  our  kraut  sales  are  entirely  un¬ 
der  private  labels,  and  we  know  that  a  great  many  other  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  are  situated  likewise. 

Canned  sauerkraut,  which  normally  retails  at  from  twelve  and 
one-half  to  eighteen  cents  per  can  in  the  number  two  and  one- 
half  or  number  three  tins,  represents  exceptional  food  value  to 
the  consumer  as  compared  with  other  items  in  the  vegetable 
line,  and  if  the  cost  of  advertising  the  product  can  be  included 
without  seriously  enhancing  the  retail  sales  price,  it  is  surely 
desirable  to  continue  the  educational  campaign  and  publicity 
program  along  the  lines  you  are  now  working  and  with  any 
possible  expansion  your  resources  will  permit. 

It  is  regrettable  that  all  of  the  canners  who  share  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  sauerkraut  advertising  are  not  members  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  and  contributors  to  the  advertising  fund.  We  know  that 
some  of  them  are  anxious  to  co-operate  with  you,  and  if  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  agree  on  some  revised  arrangement  which  will 
approach  their  ideas  of  fairness,  we  know  that  they  will  do  their 
share  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  industry.  Every  packer 
should  be  behind  this  organization. 

Kraut  juice — sauerkraut’s  most  recent,  new-born  child — should 
not  be  neglected.  The  custom  of  drinking  vegetable  and  fruit 
juices  as  a  cocktail  before  meals  is  becoming  popular  every¬ 
where,  and  because  of  its  numerous  benefits  and  its  taste  which 
can  be  readily  cultivated,  kraut  juice  will  hold  its  own  with  the 
sale  of  all  other  juices  and  continue  to  increase  in  popularity. 

While  our  kraut  juice  sales  are  not  reaching  the  high  spots 
attained  during  the  peak  of  the  propaganda  period,  they  have 
settled  down  to  a  steady  movement  where  we  can  estimate  our 
requirements  and  order  our  supplies  regularly  along  with  our 
shipments  of  kraut. 

Therefore,  we  say,  keep  up  the  good  work  you  are  doing.  Keep 
on  producing  quality  kraut  and  keep  on  advertising. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  increased  sales  through  increased 
distribution  and  increased  consumption. 

People  who  are  not  born  with  the  sauerkraut  appetite  must 
cultivate  its  taste,  and  if  they  are  not  discouraged  by  having 
poor  quality,  unsightly,  smelly  kraut  forced  upon  them,  they 
will  learn  to  enjoy  the  pleasant,  sour  taste  of  good  kraut  which 
has  a  stimulating  effect  on  their  appetite  and  a  beneficial  effect 
to  their  entire  systems.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase,  we 
should  double  our  sales  within  the  period  of  the  next  four  or 
five  years. 

The  kraut  industry  has  a  bright  future,  and  those  who  have 
beeh  active  in  the  affairs  of  this  association  should  be  given 
credit  for  their  hearty  and  unselfish  co-operation. 

CHAIRMAN  COLTON:  Mr.  Krositchek,  we  thank  you  very 
much.  There  is  a  lot  of  meat  in  that  talk  and  it  is  just  another 
testimonial  to  the  results  of  our  campaign  for  sauerkraut.  The 
facts  and  figures  given  there  show  what  it  is  doing  for  a  great 
many  people  who  are  really  not  frank  enough  to  admit  it.  We 
certainly  thank  you  very  much  for  your  talk,  Mr.  Krositchek. 

The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  the  discussion  of  any  subject 
that  has  been  brought  up  here.  If  anybody  has  anything  they 
want  to  say  on  this  subject,  in  any  way,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them. 

MR.  B.  E.  BABCOCK:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  me  before 
the  meeting  if  I  wished  to  say  anything  and  I  told  you  “no,” 


but  I  see  a  great  number  of  kraut  packers  here  who  are  not 
members  of  this  association,  and  I  believe  I  would  like  to  say 
just  a  word  as  president  of  this  association.  We  would  like  to 
get  every  packer  in  the  country  in  as  a  member  of  this  associa¬ 
tion;  first,  it  is  going  to  do  you  good.  Meeting  as  we  do  as 
many  times  a  year  as  we  do,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  come 
to  these  meetings  and  not  be  benefited.  You  will  learn  a  whole 
lot  of  things. 

(The  balance  of  Mr.  Babcock’s  plea  for  additional  member¬ 
ship  was  not  recorded.) 

CHAIRMAN  COLTON :  A  closed  executive  meeting  of  the 
association  will  be  held  at  2  P.  M.,  today,  on  this  floor  in  the 
west  ballroom. 


A.  E.  SLESSMAN 

e- President 

National  Kraut  Packers  Association 


Is  there  any  further  discussion?  Has  anyone  anything  they 
desire  to  say?  If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  next  order  of  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  the  election  of  officers.  We  will  hear  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

MR.  WILLER:  Your  Nominating  Committee  would  like  to 
place  in  nomination  for  Chairman  of  the  Kraut  Section  for  the 
ensuing  year,  Mr.  L.  S.  Argali,  with  the  Marshall  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  for  Secretary  Mr.  A.  J.  Wallace,  of 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 

I  make  the  motion  that  those  nominated  as  Chairman  and 
Secretary  be  declared  elected. 

CHAIRMAN  COLTON:  It  there  any  second  to  the  motion? 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN  COLTON:  Is  Mr.  Argali  here?  Is  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  here? 

MR.  WALLACE:  I  thank  you  gentlemen  for  offering  me  the 
position  that  you  have  for  the  coming  year,  but  my  health  and 
my  business  for  the  next  twelve  months  do  not  permit  me  to 
accept  it,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

CHAIRMAN  COLTON:  Are  there  any  other  nominations? 
If  not,  all  in  favor  of  the  officers  as  nominated  will  vote  by  the 
usual  sign;  contrary  “no.”  It  is  carried. 

Now,  Mr.  Wallace,  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  are  not  very 
heavy.  We  would  like  you  to  act  as  Secretary  and  if  you  find 
you  cannot  do  it,  all  you  will  have  to  do  is  to  pass  in  your  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  National  Canners  Association,  who  will  appoint 
someone  in  your  place. 

MR.  WALLACE:  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  health  and  the 
posibility  of  my  being  away  from  business  for  the  next  five  or 
six  months.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  interim  I  can  carry  on  the 
office  and  have  one  of  my  assistants  take  care  of  it  while  I  am 
not  here.  Otherwise  I  would  be  only  too  pleased  to  accept  the 
nomination. 

CHAIRMAN  COLTON:  That  completes  our  program  and  I 
want  to  remind  you  again  of  the  executive  committee  meeting 
this  aftemon  at  2  o’clock  in  the  west  ballroom  on  this  floor. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  stand  adjourned. 

(At  12  o’clock  noon,  January  22,  1929,  the  meeting  adjourned.) 
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Wax  and  Green  Bean  Section 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  22,  1929,  9:30  A.  M. 


J.  R.  Wheatley,  Easton,  Md.,  Chairman. 

S.  H.  Shriver,  Westnihister,  Md.,  Secretary. 


THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  meeting  of  the  Wax  and  Green 
Bean  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  will  come 
to  order. 

Our  first  item  of  business  is  the  appointment  of  a  Nominating 
Committee  to  select  officers  for  this  Section  for  the  next  year. 

I  would  like  to  appoint  on  that  Committee  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Maine; 
Mr.  Weinbrenner,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Mr.  Shriver  of  Maryland. 
And  I  would  like  to  say  to  this  Committee  that  they  should 
select  az  officers  of  this  Section  men  who  are  members  of  vhe 
National  Canners  Association.  Sometimes  that  matter  is  over 
looked  and  gives  some  little  embarrassment. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Chairman  to  endeavor  to  weary 
you  with  a  long  and  lengthy  report  of  the  doing  of  this  Section 
of  your  association.  Just  let  it  suffice  to  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  problems  that,  as  we  see  it,  have  presented  themselves 
to  us  as  bean  canners,  and  which  we  intend  to  have  discussed 
here  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  may  be  interested. 

This  is  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this  Section,  the  Wax 
and  Green  Bean  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
It  was  organized  in  Buffalo  in  1916,  and  the  first  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  Cleveland  in  February,  1917,  and  since  that  time 
there  have  been  annual  meetings  held  at  every  convention  of  the 
National  Canners  Association. 

In  1922  the  officers  of  the  National  Canners  Association  saw 
fit  to  unite  the  Wax  and  Green  Bean  Section  and  the  Baked  Bean 
Section,  and  they  continued  to  so  meet  as  one  in  joint  session 
up  until  and  including  last  year.  This  year,  however,  your 
Program  Committee  felt  that  this  Section  had  grown  to  such 
an  extent,  and  that  its  deliberations  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
warrant  its  meeting  as  an  individual  and  separate  Section;  and 
therefore  we  are  today  meeting  without  the  company  of  our 
Baked  Bean  friends.  In  fact,  our  Section  has  grown  from  a  very 
small  beginning  into  one  of  large  proportions,  and  we  may  now 
be  considered  one  of  the  major  sections  of  our  National  Canners 
Association. 

The  problems  which  are  presenting  themselves  to  us  as  can¬ 
ners  and  growers  are  of  such  a  nature  that  even  in  the  time  now 
allotted  to  us  is  yet  too  much  to  give  without  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  preparing  our  program  for  today  we  have  striven  to  select 
such  subjects  as  we  felt  would  bring  the  greatest  attention  from 
the  members.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  get  the  views,  of 
course,  of  all  the  members  of 'this  Section,  but  several  group 
meetings  have  been  held,  the  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
many,  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  grading,  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Bean  Beetle,  Seed  and  broader  distribution  were  the  out¬ 
standing  problems  confronting  us  as  canners  and  growers. 

In  reading  the  file  of  the  Bean  Section  which  was  turned  over 
to  me  by  the  chairman  of  last  year,  I  find  that  the  sieving  and 
grading,  and  particularly  now  I  refer  to  the  stringless  variety 
of  beans,  has  been  a  very  prominent  question  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  this  Section.  Certain  committees  have  been  appointed, 
certain  sieves  selected  as  representing  certain  sizes,  and  an  en¬ 
deavor  has  been  made  to  have  them  somewhat  standardized. 
Much  good  work  has  been  done,  but  there  is  room  for  a  large 
amount  of  improvement  even  yet. 

In  the  lima  bean  pack  we  have  the  same  conditions  today  as 
existed  in  the  stringless  and  wax  beans  in  1916.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  set  standard  of  sieves  used  to  designate  the  different 
sizes  which  we  are  packing  and  putting  out,  and  there  is  no 
nomenclature  that  may  be  assigned  to  any  one  different  sieve 
or  size. 

We  therefore  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  outstanding  probl- 
lems  which  we  as  packers  are  caused  to  face,  and  which  must 
have  attention  if  we  are  to  get  the  proper  and  best  distribution 
of  our  products. 

Prior  to  this  convention  several  group  meetings  were  held 
with  canners  from  different  sections,  and  data  collected,  and 
investigation  made  as  to  the  sizes  now  being  used,  and  getting 
the  opinions  of  the  canners  themselves,  in  an  effort  to  form  a 


basis  whereupon  to  set  up  certain  standards  that  may  be  used 
by  the  lima  and  green  bean  packers. 

The  gentleman  who  is  going  to  have  to  address  us  upon  this 
subject  is  eminently  qualified  to  discuss  this  subject  with  you. 
He  and  his  assistant  in  the  department  have  done  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  research  and  investigation,  and  have  done  an 
invaluable  good  to  the  canners  themselves  because  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  definitions  which  they  have  set  up  covering  cer¬ 
tain  grades.  Of  course,  I  know  these  are  not  yet  accepted  by 
the  canners,  and  probably  will  not  be  accepted  by  all  right 
away,  but  we  hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  canners,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  canners,  will  adopt  certain  defined  standards,  and 
tiiat  they  themselves  will  put  them  into  practice  and  use  them, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  good  canners  are  also  good  citi¬ 
zens,  and  that  all  will  abide  cheerfully  and  gracefully  with  the 
majority  rule,  and  that  is  the  end  to  which  we  are  working, 
that  the  time  will  come  when  we  have  set  up  certain  sieves 
and  certain  standards  to  govern  the  packing  of  our  products. 

It  therefore  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  present  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  address  us  upon  the  grading  of  lima  and  wax  and 
green  beans,  Mr.  Paul  M.  Williams,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Williams. 

Grading  Canned  Lima  and  Snap  Beans 

By  Paul  R.  Williams 

Bureau,  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture 
W ashington,  D.  C. 


IN  appearing  before  you  this  morning,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
of  the  fact  that  this  section  of  your  Association  has  been, 
and  is,  one  of  the  foremost  proponents  of  standardization  and 
grading.  You  have  in  your  membership  canners  whose  reputa¬ 
tion  for  packing  quality  products  is  nationwide.  Your  section 
has  shown  marked  interest  in  the  move  to  more  clearly  define 
definitions  and  grades  and  is  to  be  commended  for  its  efforts  to 
harmonize  packers’  views  and  to  standardize  qualities.  It  may 
seem  unnecessary  therefore  to  have  this  period  assigned  for  the 
consideration  of  this  particular  subject.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
however,  to  discuss  certain  observations  made  by  this  Depart¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  grading  of  canned  foods  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act. 

May  I  not  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  for  the  information  of 
those  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act  that  the  Congress  clothed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  authority  to  license  public  warehousemen 
for  the  storage  of  staple  agricultural  products.  The  warehouse¬ 
man  licensed  under  the  Act  has  met  certain  financial  and  other 
requirements  and  is  authorized  to  issue  Federally-licensed  ware¬ 
house  receipts  for  merchandise  entrusted  to  his  care.  Licensed 
warehouses  are  examined  at  least  four  times  annually  by  Federal 
warehouse  examiners,  who  ascertain  whether  the  warehouseman 
is  solvent,  whether  goods  are  on  hand  in  the  amount  called  for 
on  the  outstanding  warehouse  receipts,  and  that  good  house¬ 
keeping  methods  are  being  faithfully  observed.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  grading  of  each  lot  stored. 

Now,  in  passing,  I  want  to  pass  something  on  to  you — ^by  way 
of  parenthensis.  Perhaps  you  do  not  use  warehouse  receipts  for 
financing  purposes.  If  you  do,  let  me  suggest  they  be  Federally- 
licensed  warehouse  receipts.  If  you  don’t  use  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipts,  see  to  it  that  there  is  Federally-licensed  warehouse  space 
available  at  or  near  your  plant — whether  you  use  it  or  not. 
Why?  For  the  wholesome  effect  it  may  have  on  your  interest 
rates.  These  receipts  are  very  convenient  instruments  of  credit, 
and,  judicially  used,  open  up  new  avenues  of  credit  to  the 
canner.  They  do  the  same  for  the  banker;  for  in  addition  to 
affording  him  very  high  type  collateral,  they  afford  him  splendid 
rediscount  privileges. 

The  value  of  a  warehouse  receipt  for  collateral  purposes  is 
greatly  lessened  if  the  quality  or  grade  of  the  goods  covered 
by  the  warehouse  receipt  is  not  clearly  indicated  on  the  face  of 
the  receipt.  Under  the  Warehouse  Act,  the  grade  of  the  goods 
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must  appear  on  the  face  of  the  warehouse  receipt,  except  under 
certain  conditions.  Certainly  if  a  warehouse  receipt  is  to  enjoy 
the  respect  of  the  financial  world,  it  must  have  the  grade  of  the 
goods  so  clearly  stated  that  the  loaning  agency  may  make  an 
accurate  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise.  Thus  the 
need  for  grades  which  accurately  reflect  the  quality  of  the 
stored  product. 

The  Department  has  undertaken  such  studies  of  canned  foods 
production,  grading  and  marketing  as  appear  necessary  in  order 
to  draft  such  grades  as  will  serve  its  purposes  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act. 

These  studies  involve  research  along  two  lines  primarily: 
First,  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer;  what  does  the  consumer 
expect  or  demand  ?  Second,  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
consumer,  what  can  the  canner  be  reasonably  expected  to 
produce  ? 

In  this  work,  the  Department  has  sought  the  advice  and 
opinion  of  both  consumer  and  canner.  We  have  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  trade — canners,  brokers,  wholesale  grocers,  chain 
store  organizations,  and  other  large  purchasers  of  canned  foods 
— rough  drafts  of  various  grades,  including  lima  and  snap  beans, 
for  comment  and  criticism. 

As  for  the  consumer,  what  does  Mrs.  Housewife  want  in  a  can 
of  snap  or  lima  beans?  The  average  housewife  merely  wants, 
and,  gentlemen,  has  a  right  to  expect,  an  honestly  packed,  whole¬ 
some,  appetizing  can  of  food.  Remember  this,  the  average 
housewife  does  not  care  about  frills — not  in  canned  foods.  Oh, 
a  few  want  frills  for  party  purposes  once  in  a  while,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  she  only  wants  what  she  has  a  right  to  expect, 
and,  I  repeat,  that  is  an  honestly  packed,  wholesome,  appetizing 
can  of  beans. 

And  what  can  the  canner  be  reasonably  expected  to  produce? 
The  answer  is,  an  honestly  packed,  wholesome,  appetizing  can 
of  beans.  I  have  to  stop  once  in  a  while  to  ponder  whether  the 
canner  has  correctly  appraised  the  demands  of  the  consumer. 

I  am  convinced  that  some  canners  have  adopted  and  continued 
certain  practices  which,  in  some  instances,  are  costly  in  manu¬ 
facturing  merely  because  of  custom.  I  am  wondering  if  some 
of  our  packs  cannot  be  improved  in  quality  and  at  the  same  time 
produced  at  less  cost,  particularly  in  the  packing  of  beans,  both 
snap  and  lima. 

Let  us  analyze  our  present  quality  jading  of  beans  and  see 
if  we  cannot  pick  out  those  factors  which  determine  the  quality 
of  the  product.  If  we  had  a  can  of  beans — snap  beans — before 
us  for  grading,  the  first  thing  we  would  do  would  be  to  take  the 
gross  weight.  It  might  weigh  22%  ounces,  which  means  ap¬ 
proximately  19%  ounces,  tare  off.  The  vacuum  gauge  might 
show  15 — good,  the  more  the  better.  If  the  can  is  cut  and  the 
measure  of  headspace  taken,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  can 
to  the  surface  of  the  product,  correcting  %  inch  for  the  seam 
we  have  %  inch  headspace.  If  we  drain  the  can  over  a  screen 
containing  8  meshes  to  the  inch  we  have  a  net  drained  weight 
of  11%  ounces  of  beans.  While  vacuum  fill  and  cut-out  weight 
all  have  a  bearing  on  the  actual  value  of  the  can  of  beans,  or  the 
lot  is  represents,  yet,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  product  is 
concerned,  they  may  or  may  not  have  a  bearing. 

So  let  us  consider  merely  those  points  which  are  quality 
factors  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  quality.  Stripped  of  un¬ 
essential  considerations,  in  the  quality  grading  of  both  canned 
lima  and  snap  beans,  there  are  but  five  factors  which  may  be 
termed  quality  factors:  character  of  liquor,  uniformity  (or  con¬ 
formity)  of  size  and  color,  absence  of  defects,  tenderness  (or 
degree  of  maturity),  and  flavor. 

In  discussing  the  first  factor,  if  you  have  the  suggested  draft 
of  grades  for  both  lima  and  snap  beans  before  you,  you  will 
note  in  the  case  of  snap  beans  we  refer  to  clearness  of  liquor, 
in  the  case  of  lima  beans  to  “Character  of  liquor.”  Both  have 
a  bearing  on  quality,  or  should  I  say,  each  is  an  index  to  quality. 
A  clear  liquor  of  characteristic  color  is  highly  desirable,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  fancy  classification.  A  turbid,  roilly  or  murley 
liquor  prompts  one  to  immediately  look  closely.  The  product  will 
be  found  weak  in  some  other  factor.  This  factor,  however,  is 
evidently  not  one  of  first  importance,  for  expressions  of  the 
trade  are  to  the  effect  that  a  maximum  of  10  points  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  weighting  for  this  factor  in  the  score  card. 

“Absence  of  defects”  is  a  factor  quite  within  the  power  of 
the  canner  to  control.  This  factor  is  closely  tied  up  with  work¬ 
manship  and  should  present  few  difficulties  in  grading.  Inci¬ 
dentally  let  me  urge  every  canner  to  keep  these  defects  down 
to  the  irreducible  minimum. 

Beans  with  anthrancnose  spots,  and  beans  with  worm  in¬ 
jury,  should  be  carefully  picked  out.  Watch  the  snipping  care¬ 
fully.  In  the  rush  for  production  it  appears  that  some  canners 
are  not  watching  the  snipping  carefully  enough.  Of  course, 
there  is  no  place  for  foreign  material.  Note  the  reference  to 
tough  non-edible  strings  in  the  grades.  I  want  to  go  on  record 


right  here  in  discouraging  the  use  of  varieties  of  snap  heans  in 
which  in  the  larger  sizes  the  strings  become  very  much  de¬ 
veloped  and  do  not  soften  sufficiently  in  processing.  The  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  snap  beans  may  in  a  measure  be  responsible 
this  year  for  certain  packs  which  in  my  opinion  might  well 
have  been  left  unpacked. 

The  subject  of  “Uniformity  of  color  and  conformity  to  size” 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  A  maximum  weighting  on  the  score  card  of  15  points 
has  been  given.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  some  contend  that 
size  is  a  very  important  consideration.  Undoubtedly  size  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  value  of  the  product.  But  in  using  this 
term  we  mean  conformity  to  the  size  claimed  for  the  beans. 
And  right  here  a  vexatious  problem  arises.  What  does  the 
present  day  nomenclature  with  respect  to  sizes  mean?  What  do 
“Tiny,”  “Extra  Small,”  “Baby,”  “Midget,”  “Medium,”  “Large” 
and  other  designations  mean?  They  mean  a  certain  size  to  one 
packer,  another  size  to  another  packer.  This  situation  needs 
immediate  clarification  for  the  good  of  the  industry. 

Not  long  ago  the  Department  made  a  number  of  purchases 
of  canned  lima  heans  at  retail  in  order  to  study  the  matter 
of  grading  for  size,  as  well  as  the  nomenclature  used  in  this 
connection.  Since  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  venture  a  guess 
as  to  the  sieve  or  type  of  screen  used  in  making  the  separa¬ 
tions  in  the  plants,  our  men  made  count  per  ounce  tests  of 
the  various  samples.  Those  labelled  “Tiny”  counted  46  to  50  to 
the  ounce.  They  retailed  at  35  cents  in  each  instance.  Those 
labelled  “Baby”  counted  32  to  62%  per  ounce  and  ranged  in 
price  from  18  to  30  cents.  Those  labelled  “small”  counted  from 
22%  to  77%  per  ounce,  and  retailed  for  30  and  35  cents.  This 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  difference  in  appearance  of  the 
packs.  Incidentally,  in  passing  I  might  add  that  although  all 
of  the  samples  graded  were  either  sold  or  labelled  as  “Fancy” 
beans  they  ranged  from  74.4  per  cent  and  up,  green. 

In  order  that  the  seriousness  of  this  matter  may  be  under¬ 
stood  let  me  say  that  not  only  does  the  term  “Baby”  in  limas 
mean  different  size  sieves  to  different  packers,  but  some  pack¬ 
ers  use  it  in  a  varietal  sense.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  housewife  is 
nonplussed  these  days  when  she  buys  canned  lima  beans?  This 
situation  can  be  remedied  in  short  order  if  you  will  merely  get 
together  and  agree  on  a  common  nomenclature.  The  Departr 
ment  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  assist  you  in  this  by  thp 
incorporation  in  these  tentative  grades  of  such  descriptions  of 
size  as  the  interested  parties  may  feel  meet  the  needs  of  the 
industry.  The  situation  is  almost  as  bad  in  connection  with  snap 
beans.  Here  again,  the  Department  will  lend  its  support  to  prac¬ 
ticable  move  to  clarify  this  nomenclature. 

In  connection  with  the  packing  of  cut  beans,  the  size  of  the 
cut  and  its  resultant  effect  on  uniformity  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  have  been  studied.  Some  of  the  packs  of  cut  beans  present 
anything  but  the  proper  appearance.  I  have  a  suggestion  on 
this  connection.  You  have  probably  noticed  many  times  a 
roilly,  or  may  I  say  an  almost  muddy,  liquor  on  some  cut  beans. 
Also,  you  have  doubtless  noticed  that  some  packs  contain  many 
loose  seeds  and  many  small  pieces.  Many  of  the  canners  attempt 
to  cut  the  beans  in  lengths  of  one  inch,  in  fact,  I  believe  this  is 
very  generally  the  case.  Just  why  they  must  be  cut  into  such 
short  lengths  is  not  apparent  to  me.  Every  cut  made  leaves  two 
ends  of  pieces  to  exude  the  juice  of  the  beans.  The  shorter  the 
cut  the  more  readily  the  bean  will  split,  thus  further  injuring 
the  appearance.  This  liberates  more  loose  seeds.  In  varieties 
having  reddish  seeds  you  release  color  into  your  brine,  further 
injuring  the  appearance.  Let  us  assume  that  the  average  bean 
pod  is  3  to  3%  inches  in  length.  Why  not  cut  the  pod  in  lengths 
of  1%  to  2  inches?  I  believe  it  would  make  a  better  looking 
pack  and  you  could  probably  get  a  little  better  price  for  the 
product. 

Referring  again  to  limas,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  very  small 
separations  some  of  you  are  making  are  reaUv  losing  money? 
And  again,  when  you  take  out  the  very  small  beans  don’t  you 
sacrifice  flavor  in  that  sifting?  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  leav¬ 
ing  the  smaller  sizes  together  might  make  a  better  flavored 
product?  We  are  not  at  all  convinced  in  the  Department  that 
the  small  separations  are  necessary  or  profitable.  Uniformity 
of  color  is  evidently  more  easily  obtained  in  snap  beans  than 
limas.  An  interesting  observation  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
color  we  refer  to  as  green  in  limas  is  after  all  a  greenish  gray 
or  almost  a  slate  color,  with  green  by  no  means  the  pre¬ 
dominating  color.  In  the  larger  sizes  the  green  fades  into  the 
light  grays  and  finally  into  the  white.  Be  that  as  it  may,  what¬ 
ever  the  color,  we  grade  for  Uniformity  of  the  prevailing  color. 

The  ideal  flavor  in  either  class  of  beans  is  the  flavor  which 
closely  approaches  the  typical  flavor  of  the  fresh,  very  tender, 
succulent  beans,  without  regard  to  the  addition  of  condiments, 
in  either  sugar  or  salt.  We  appreciate  the  arguments  advanced 
by  some  that  the  addition  of  salt  “brings  out”  the  flavor.  Per- 
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haps  it  does.  But  remember,  we  are  grading  beans,  not  condi¬ 
ments.  In  scoring  for  flavor  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  vegetable.  Is  that  fresh,  succulent  bean 
flavor  there?  If  so,  it  may  be  scored  in  the  highest  group  for 
flavor — 18  to  20  points  for  snap  beans  or  22  to  25  limas.  Is 
there  an  undefinable  something  in  the  flavor  which  may  reflect 
any  one  of  a  half  dozen  things  in  preparation?  If  so,  score  down 
slightly.  Beans  ought  to  possess  a  good  flavor.  If  the  flavor  is 
such  that  it  is  disagreeable — even  to  a  slight  extent — ^the  beans 
belong  in  Sub-standard.  They  must  be  appetizing;  in  line  with 
the  consumers  demand  previously  laid  down. 

And,  of  course,  they  must  be  tender.  Tenderness  is  closely 
related  to  maturity.  In  canned  beans,  don’t  we  really  mean  the 
degree  of  immaturity?  Some  one  has  said  that  most,  if  not 
practically  all,  of  the  canned  beans  of  both  types  are  tender — 
the  process  has  cared  for  that.  Perhaps,  at  any  rate  they  are 
soft. 

The  housewife  has  a  right  to  expect  small,  immature,  very 
tender  beans  in  the  smaller  sizes,  but  not  flaccid  soft  pods  in 
snap  beans.  The  starch  formation  may  be  more  pronounced 
in  the  lower  grades  of  limas  and  the  seed  may  be  more  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  lower  grades  of  snap  beans.  But  they  may  never 
be  hard — except  in  Sub-standards.  Incidentally,  the  pod  develop¬ 
ment  in  snap  beans  should  be  fleshy,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  seed.  If  the  flesh  is  thin  in  the  large  sizes,  this  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  beans  have  been  gathered  a  little  late,  and  down 
goes  the  score. 

The  factor  of  maturity  is  evidently  the  most  important  of  all 
in  grading  beans.  It  is  given  the  heaviest  weighting  in  scoring. 

I  cannot  let  the  opportunity  pass  in  this  connection  to  urge 
careful  supervision  of  the  fields  if  you  want  to  produce  quality. 
Moreover,  expedite  handling  from  the  fields  to  factory,  in  order 
that  the  shortest  possible  time  elapses  between  gathering  and 
canning. 

Right  here  I  want  to  stress  something  with  reference  to  the 
flexibility  of  grades.  Once  in  a  while — not  often — some  one  ad¬ 
vances  the  argument  that  the  government  in  all  its  grading  and 
standardization  work  should  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
weather  conditions  vary  with  the  seasons  and  should  provide 
flexible  grades — ^let  down  the  bars  one  year,  stiffen  them  the 
next.  The  following  year  conditions  are  not  so  good,  so  the 
argument  is  advanced  that  the  lines  should  be  lowered  some¬ 
what.  In  other  words,  what  might  be  a  Choice  or  Extra 
Standard  ordinarily  would  be  Fancy  in  a  poor  year.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  a  Sub-standard  might  pass  for  a  standard. 

So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  specialist  in  the  Department  sub¬ 
scribes  to  that  view.  The  attitude  of  the  Department  is  to 
formulate,  with  the  aid  of  the  trade,  grades  which  are  fair, 
reasonable  and  just.  To  be  certain,  trade  requirements  may 
change  permanently,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  necessity  of  revis¬ 
ing  existing  grades.  But  that  is  another  matter,  and  in  that 
sense  grades  may  be  and  should  be  changed.  But  a  constant 
lowering  and  raising  of  grades  and  or  standards  would  be  most 
confusing  and  detrimental  to  the  industry. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  prominent  member  of  this  Association 
for  very  fully  covering  this  point  in  a  letter  which  has  reached 
me  since  my  arrival  at  the  Convention.  He  wrote  me  concern¬ 
ing  certain  grades  as  follows’: 

“Certain  critics  of  these  specifications  may  object  to  their 
adoption  on  the  ground  that  according  to  this  scoring  system, 
a  product  of  a  certain  character  going  into  the  can  may  grade 
lower  in,  say.  No.  10  cans  than  in  a  No.  2  tin.  Instead  of  this 
being  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  scoring  system  proposed,  it 
should  be  a  tally  in  its  favor.  If  goods  judged  by  a  fair  test  are 
not  as  good  in  one  container  as  another,  the  goods  are  as  they 
are  and  should  not  be  given  the  same  grade,  simply  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  superior  article  in  one  can  as 
compared  with  another.  That  is  just  what  a  scoring  system  is 
for,  to  tell  the  buyer  what  the  goods  actna'ly  a^'e.  not  what  thev 
might  have  been  or  what  they  ought  to  be.  Grade,  as  indicat¬ 
ing  a  certain  degree  of  desirability  from  the  consumer’s  stand¬ 
point,  should  be  absolutely  a  fixed  thing,  regardless  of  season, 
container,  market  or  point  of  production.” 

I  want  to  say  in  closing  that  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to 
express  to  this  Section  particularly  the  very  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  very  hearty  co¬ 
operation  that  we  have  had.  It  has  been  my  good  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  meet  with  a  number  of  your  sectional  meetings  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  during  the  past  year,  and  I 
have  felt  every  time  we  went  into  one  of  those  meetings  a  very 
close  friendship,  if  I  might  say,  the  canners  taking  a  decided 
interest  in  all  this  proposition  to  raise  the  levels  of  standards 
and  grades.  And  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  most  commendable 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  canners.  It  has  been  a  real  genuine 
pl'^asure  to  work  with  you  people,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  your  co-operation 


in  the  past.  I  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times,  somebody 
asked  me  as  to  just  what  the  status  of  these  grades  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  administration  of  the  United  States  Warehouse 
Act,  and  I  would  say  this  briefly,  that  in  promulgating  standards 
or  devising  standards  in  the  Department  we  usually  go  through 
at  least  three  stages:  First  of  all,  when  we  start  out  on  a  job 
like  this  we  try  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  best  posted  men  in 
every  phase  of  the  industry — ^the  broker,  the  canner,  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  the  retailer,  the  consumer;  and  then  after  we  get  those 
ideas  down  on  paper  we  then  submit  those  rough  drafts  out  to 
you  people  to  work  with;  and  now  we  have  just  about  completed 
with  the  vegetables,  drawing  the  first  drafts  of  rough  grades 
for  these  various  commodities.  And  now  in  the  next  few 
months  we  will  supply  you  with  sets  of  these  grades,  and  you 
will  be  asked  to  work  with  those  grades,  to  use  them  in  your 
cuttings  every  day  through  the  pack,  to  help  us  work  out  those 
little  points  that  may  not  be  clear  now,  those  little  points  that 
need  strengthening  here,  those  little  wrinkles  that  need  some 
fdiustment,  and  then  won’t  you  please  be  good  enough  to  just 
make  a  note  of  these  various  things  that  occur  to  you,  and  put 
them  down  in  your  notebook  and  write  me  a  good  long  letter, 
down  there  in  Washington;  and  I  just  want  to  say  this  one  thing 
in  closing,  and  then  I  am  through.  I  hope  that  you  won’t  go 
through  all  the  formalities  of  writing  me  “dear  Mr.  Williams” 
or  “Dr.  Williams” — if  anybody  uses  the  word  “Doctor”  I  don’t 
know  what  is  going  to  happen — but  just  write  and  say  “Paul, 
your  ideas  are  all  wet  on  this  proposition  of  maturity.”  Give 
me  a  personal  note,  right  straight  from  the  heart,  right  straight 
from  the  shoulder,  and  we  will  see  if  we  cannot  bring  something 
out  of  this  grading  controversy  that  will  meet  the  situation 
entirely.  I  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  am  sure  that  every  one  present  deeply 
appreciates  the  information  on  grading  which  Mr.  Williams  has 
given  us  this  morning,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  we  all  work  to¬ 
gether  in  the  co-operative  spirit  with  his  assistance  and  with 
curs,  doing  all  that  we  can  in  offering  suggestions  and  trying 
out  these  grades,  we  will  work  out  the  situation  whereby  we 
will  all  profit,  and  we  will  put  the  thing  on  a  good,  workable 
basis.  Probably  some  of  you  will  like  to  talk  to  Mr.  Williams, 
or  ask  him  questions  about  the  grading.  We  haven’t  the  time 
here  today,  but  Mr.  Williams,  I  am  sure,  will  be  here  during 
the  balance  of  the  week,  and  I  know  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  any 
of  you  about  the  gp'ading  of  any  products. 

A  New  Yorker  visiting  London  was  deploring  the  fact  that 
he  had  left  two  beautiful  daughters  at  home,  just  budding  into 
womanhood.  Turning  to  an  Englishman,  to  whom  he  had  just 
teen  introduced,  he  inquired  if  he  had  any  family,  and  after  a 
moment  the  Englishman  replied:  “Yes,  I  have  a  wife  and  six 
children  in  Australia;”  and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added:  “And 
I  have  never  seen  one  of  them.”  The  American  looked  at  him 
somewhat  aghast,  and  then  the  interrogation  started.  He  said: 
“Were  you  ever  blind,  may  I  ask?”  “No,  sir.”  “Did  you  marry 
a  widow?”  “No.”  Another  silence,  and  then:  “Why,  did  I  un¬ 
derstand  you  to  say  that  you  had  a  wife  and  six  children  in 
Australia  and  that  you  had  never  seen  one  of  them?”  He  said: 
“That  is  the  way  I  started.”  Another  little  pause.  ‘'W’ell,  I 
surely  do  not  understand  you.  You  say  you  are  married  and 
that  you  have  a  wife  and  six  children  in  Australia  and  never 
have  seen  one  of  them.  How  can  that  be?”  He  said:  “One  of 
them  was  born  after  I  left.” 

Well,  all  of  us  have  heard  of  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.  Until 
last  season  many  of  us  were  like  this  Englishman  that  had 
never  seen  one  of  them.  But  after  last  year  those  of  us  who 
have  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  this  little  pest  can  as¬ 
sure  you  who  are  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  seen  him  that 
he  is  every  bit  as  bad  as  his  reputation  has  painted  him.  In 
fact,  many  of  us  who  have  been  growing  beans  and  never  had 
a  visit  from  this  troublesome  stranger  had  heard  a  lot  about 
the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle,  and  what  he  could  do,  but  we  did  not 
take  the  matter  very  seriously.  Of  course,  it  is  the  same  old 
story;  we  thought  we  would  let  the  other  fellow  worry  about  it 
until  he  came  to  us.  But  after  one  season’s  close  acquaintance 
with  him,  we  are  inclined  to  give  him  very  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  and  to  urge  those  of  you  who  have  yet  to  meet  him  to  do 
the  same. 

In  a  recent  open  meeting  or  question-box  meeting  a  very  emi¬ 
nent  divine  was  conducting,  at  which  questions  had  been  sent 
previously,  this  doctor  was  asked:  “What,  in  your  opinion,  is 
the  greatest  menace  to  the  human  race,  War  or  Pestilence?”  He 
answered:  “Neither,  but  the  ravages  of  insect  life.”  Then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  if  proper  precautions  were  not  taken  to 
control  the  various  forms  of  insect  life  and  fungus  diseases,  and 
so  forth,  that  the  human  race  was  really  facing  a  proposition 
whereby  the  proper  growing  of  foodstuffs  would  be  a  serious 
problem  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 
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Of  course,  the  boll  weevil  and  the  Japanese  Beetle  we  have 
all  heard  about,  and  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle,  of  course.  We 
understand  that  in  one  of  our  Southern  States  a  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  boll  weevil  because  of  the  destructive  work 
this  insect  made.  They  were  compelled  to  turn  to  other  crops, 
that  is,  the  diversified  crops  system,  which  has  proved  a  great 
advantage  to  that  particular  system,  the  fungus  problem.  And, 
of  course,  they  may  erect  a  monument  to  the  canner  that  has 
met  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  that  is  ready  to  consider  this 
little  pest,  for  he  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  We  feel  that 
he  demands  every  bit  of  the  careful  attention  that  we  can  give 
to  eradicate  him  from  our  fields.  You  all  can  rest  assured,  if 
you  haven’t  yet  seen  him,  that  sooner  or  later  ydu  will,  because 
he  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  he  goes  everywhere. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  to  you 
today,  that  you  may  know  this  beetle,  his  habits  and  his  de¬ 
structive  work,  one  who  has  had  very  close  relation  and  obser¬ 
vation  with  it,  who  has  given  it  very  serious  study,  who  has 
met  it  upon  its  first  entrance  into  our  county,  and  has  followed 
its  advance  north,  and  has  studied  it  in  different  climates  and 
under  different  situations.  And  it  is  therefore  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  present  to  this  Section  to  discuss  for  us 
the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle,  Dr.  Neale  F.  Howard,  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Howard  has  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bean  Beetle  project.  Dr.  Howard. 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Now  Present  in  the 
Eastern  Part  of  the  United  States 

By  Nbiale  F.  Howard,  Senior  Entomologist 
In  Charge  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Inestigationa, 

V.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


IN  the  continued  spread  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  up  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast,  extending  from  North  Carolina  to  Northern  New 
Jersey,  the  canners  and  bean  growers  in  the  eastern  coastal 
section  are  confronted  with  a  new  problem.  To  many  canners 
and  bean  growers  farther  to  the  west  and  to  the  south  of  this 
area  the  problem  of  Mexican  bean  beetle  control  is  not  so  new 
and  the  eastern  growers  now  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  the  more  western  and  southern  growers. 

At  the  outset  we  may  state  definitely  that  the  presence  of  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle  does  not  mean  that  beans  cannot  be  grown 
successfully.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  insect  makes  necessary 
the  use  of  control  measures  and  thus  increaees  the  the  cost  of  re¬ 
tailing  the  crop,  but  growers  and  canners  in  territories  in  which 
the  Mexican  bean  beetle  has  been  present  for  as  many  as  six 
years  have  been  able  to  grow  practically  normal  crops  of  beans. 
It  is  fortunate  that  this  section  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  one  of  the  firms 
which  has  had  probably  the  longest  experience  with  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle,  from  the  canners  standpoint,  of  any  firm  in  the  east¬ 
ern  and  southeastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  canner  who  is  confronted  for  the  first  time  with  the  Mex¬ 
ican  bean  beetle  must  decide  what  practices  are  best  suited  to 
local  conditions  and  to  his  organization.  He  has  a  choice  of 
either  the  spraying  or  the  dusting  method,  and  a  choice  of  sev¬ 
eral  materials,  namely,  magnesium  arsenate,  calcium  arsenate 
and  pyrethrum  compounds.  The  results  from  our  experiments 
with  the  fluorine  compounds,  such  as  sodium  fiuosilicate,  calcium 
fluoride,  and  others  have  not  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  general  recommendations  for  their  use.  While  useful  under 
some  conditions,  plant  injury  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature  is 
likely  to  accompany  applications.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
most  people  would  prefer  to  employ  the  dusting  method,  but  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  spraying  is  superior  to  dusting  and  that 
the  cost  of  materials  for  spraying  is  much  lower. 

In  many  ways  the  canner  who  is  growing  beans  on  his  own 
land,  or  under  an  agreement  which  makes  him  responsible  for 
the  treatment  of  the  crop,  has  the  advantage  over  the  independ¬ 
ent  grower,  who  has  under  his  care  a  much  smaller  acreage.  The 
canner  can  use  more  efficiently  and  more  economically  a  larger 
sprayer  or  duster,  and  in  some  cases  several  machines.  He  is 
able  to  use  his  machinery  more  hours  during  the  season  than  the 
small  grower,  and  thus  distribute  his  upkeep  and  depreciation 
over  a  larger  acreage  with  resultant  reduction  of  cost  per  acre. 
He  is  also  able  to  buy  his  insecticides  in  larger  quantities,  and 
lastly,  but  not  least  important,  he  is  in  a  position  to  assign  the 
responsibility  for  controlling  the  pest  to  an  experienced  field 
man,  who  is  either  familiar  with  the  problem  or  in  a  position  to 
obtain  the  latest  information  on  the  subject. 

For  control  of  the  beetle,  spraying  with  magnesium  arsenate 
at  one  pound  to  50  gallons  of  water,  applied  to  the  under  sur¬ 


faces  of  the  leaves  from  one  to  four  times,  depending  on  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  infestation,  at  ten-day  intervals,  is  still  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  prefeiTed  procedure.  The  injury  to  bean  foliage 
accompanying  the  use  of  certain  brands  of  calcium  arsenate  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  season  has 
made  us  give  decided  preference  to  the  magnesium-arsenate 
treatment  as  a  control  measure. 

When  an  arsentical  poison  such  as  magnesium  arsenate  or  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate  is  used  on  the  edible  part  of  the  crop,  the  ques¬ 
tion  naturally  arises  as  to  the  safety  of  such  a  procedure  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer.  This  matter  has  received  fore¬ 
most  consideration  in  our  work,  and  many  analyses  have  been 
made  over  a  period  of  several  years  of  both  the  uncanned  and 
the  canned  product.  Those  analyses  have  shown  quite  conclu¬ 
sively  that  if  our  control  recommendations  as  to  the  method  of 
application,  the  quantity  of  the  arsenical  used  per  acre,  and  the 
time  of  treatment  are  carefully  followed,  there  is  little  danger  of 
harmful  quantities  of  arsenic  reaching  the  market.  It  should  be 
recognized,  however,  that  when  poison  is  recommended  for  use 
on  the  crop  in  the  bearing  stage  an  element  of  danger  is  always 
present,  especially  when  the  treatment  is  in  the  hands  of  inex¬ 
perienced  workers.  It  is  because  of  this  human  factor  that  we 
believe  it  essential  that  those  interested  in  bean  production  take 
steps  to  properly  inform  themselves  as  to  the  exact  procedure  of 
bean  beetle  control.  If  this  is  done  it  should  result  in  both  good 
control  of  the  insect  and  the  elimination  of  the  arsenical  residue 
problem.  If  the  canner  is  not  in  a  position  to  supervise,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  treatment  of  the  crop,  he  should  take 
steps  to  see  that  the  growers  with  whom  he  contracts  are  in¬ 
formed  as  to  proper  control  measures,  in  order  to  relieve  himself 
of  the  responsibility  of  arsenic  reaching  the  cannery  owing  to 
inexperienced  work. 

It  is  not  my  wish  by  those  remarks  to  magnify  the  danger 
from  treatment  with  arsenicals  in  the  control  of  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle,  because,  as  stated  heretofore,  our  experience  has 
shown  that  it  is  a  safe  practice  if  properly  done,  but  I  do  wish 
to  leave  the  impression  with  you  that  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
precaution.  If  the  beans  are  not  sprayed  after  the  pods  have 
begun  to  form  there  is  no  danger  from  arsenical  residues.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  heavy  infestation  of  the 
beetles  appear  at  the  time  that  the  crop  is  in  full  bloom,  and  in 
such  cases  treatment  may  be  necessary  when  the  earliest  form¬ 
ing  pods  are  present  on  the  plants.  In  such  instances  it  might 
be  possible  for  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic  to  reach  the  cannery, 
but  even  in  such  cases  analyses  made  thus  far  have  shown  that 
during  the  regular  handling  of  the  beans  the  arsenical  residue 
is  removed  and  no  special  washing  has  been  necessary.  However, 
even  in  view  of  this,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  an  extra  washing  of  all  sprayed  beans. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  use  of  the  non- 
poisonous  pyrethrum  extracts.  These  materials  are  being  man¬ 
ufactured  by  a  number  of  concerns  and  are  being  sold  quite  gen¬ 
erally.  The  extracts  are  made  from  pyrethrum  flowers  by  va¬ 
rious  methods,  the  most  general  method  being  to  extract  the 
active  ingredient  with  a  light  kerosene  or  other  hydrocarbon  sol¬ 
vent.  This  extract  is  then  emulsified  with  a  soap  that  it  will 
mix  with  water.  The  commercial  extracts  vary  in  toxicity,  but 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  products  made  by  the  larger  and 
more  experienced  companies  are  quite  effective  against  the  Mex¬ 
ican  bean  beetle.  Since  the  material  is  largely  a  contact  insect¬ 
icide.  the  insect  must  be  touched  with  the  spray  in  order  to  be 
killed.  There  seems  to  be  practicaly  no  residual  or  lasting  effect 
accompanying  these  sprays,  consequently  the  insects  escaping 
the  spray  are  able  to  increase  and  continue  their  injury.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  frequent  and  thorough  applications  are  neces¬ 
sary.  The  material  is  comparatively  expensive,  the  concen¬ 
trated  product  retailing  at  about  $22  a  gallon,  and  since  an  ef¬ 
fective  dilution  ranges  from  one  part  of  the  extract  to  200  or 
500  parts  of  water,  the  cost  of  the  material  for  the  treatment  of 
an  acre  of  bush  beans  will  range  from  $4.50  to  $10  or  more  for 
each  application,  as  compared  with  40  cents  per  acre  for  magne¬ 
sium  arsenate.  This,  I  believe,  makes  it  impractical  for  general 
use  throughout  the  season.  In  cases  where  growers  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  treat  beans  after  they  have  blossomed  and  are  unwilling 
to  risk  the  use  of  an  arsenical,  the  pyrethrum  extracts  may  be 
substituted  for  the  last  one  or  two  sprayings. 

With  the  increased  territory  now  covered  by  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle  many  growers  and  canners  are  competing  on  a  more  equal 
basis.  Of  course,  the  infestation  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle 
varies  greatly,  it  being  very  heavy  in  some  sections  and  light  in 
others,  but  in  general  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  majority  of 
the  eastern  growers  will  from  now  on  compete  on  a  more  equal 
basis.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  in  its  Mexican  bean  investi¬ 
gations  has  had  excellent  co-operation  from  growers  and  can¬ 
ners.  The  assistance  of  Stokelv  Brothers,  at  Newport,^  Tenn., 
has  been  invaluable,  and  we  believe  that  their  co-operation  has 
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helped  many  of  the  members  of  your  Association.  It  is  hoped 
that  members  who  are  contemplating  preparations  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  will  feel  free  to  write  to  us, 
either  at  Washington  or  at  the  field  headquarters  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  substation  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  moved  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  the  work  will  be  conducted  in  co-operation 
with  the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station.  A  substation  is 
being  maintained  also  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  co-operation  with  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  purposely  left  out  a  number  of  details. 

I  thought  possibly  there  would  be  time  for  questions  in  case 
some  of  these  details  were  not  understood. 

MR.  ROACH  (of  Michigan)  :  Doctor,  what  is  the  spread  for 
a  year,  in  miles? 

DR.  HOWARD:  For  four  years  it  went  northward  and 
slightly  east,  at  about  150  miles  a  year.  Then  for  two  years 
it  didn’t  sway  appreciably  to  the  north,  but  continued  slightly 
eastward.  Then  last  year  it  spread  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
again  to  the  north,  and  this  year  it  spread  an  equal  distance, 
some  cases  more,  eastward,  so  that  now  it  is  present  along  the 
coast,  from  along  in  northern  North  Carolina  to  almost  New 
York  State,  including  all  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 

MR.  ROACH:  Kind  of  a  slight,  little  bug,  isn’t  it? 

DR.  HOWARD:  This  insect  is  about  half  the  size  of  the 
potato  beetle;  slightly  larger  than  the  common  lady  beetles 
which  we  find  on  melons  and  things.  It  has  sixteen  black  spots 
on  a  brown  background.  In  the  egg  stage  it  appears  In  groups 
of  fifty  to  sixty,  orange-yellow  egg,  the^  under  side  of  the  leaf. 
The  group  stage  is  orange-yellow,  varying  from  a  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  to  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length;  and  then 
in  the  pupae  stage  it  is  also  yellow  with  one  end  white  in  that 
beetle  stage,  then  sixteen  spots. 

MR.  ROACH:  How  destructive  are  they? 

DR.  HOWARD:  The  insect  when  numerous  will  destroy  all 
the  crop  of  green  beans  before  the  pods  are  set,  and  the  injury 
varies  from  that  degree  down  to  just  a  slight  degree  that  it 
doesn’t  hurt  the  crop;  they  are  spotted  very  heavy  in  some 
sections  and  lighter  in  others. 

MR.  ROACH:  How  fast  do  they  multiply? 

DR.  HOWARD:  The  maximum  capacity  of  a  female  for 
laying  eggs  is  1,000,  and  probably  the  average  of  each  female 
is  three  to  four  hundred. 

MR.  ROACH:  Is  there  any  parasite  that  attacks  them? 

DR.  HOWARD:  This  insect  is  comparatively  free  of  para¬ 
sites.  There  are  nd  native  parasites  which  are  common ;  there 
are  a  few  bugs  W’hich  destroy  the  larvae  and  the  adults  and 
some  pupae.  But  there  is  in  Mexico  a  parasite  which  destroys 
them  a  little  more  effectively,  and  this  year  we  hope  that  we 
w'ill  be  able  to  try  again  to  introduce  some  of  these  flies  from 
Mexico.  There  is  one  species  know  there,  very  special,  and 
special  precautions  must  be  taken  without  having  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  species;  any  beneficial  effects  from  parasites  is  in  the 
distant  future;  it  will  take  some  years  care,  except  in  rare 
cases,  to  obtain  benefits  from  that. 

MR.  ROACH:  How  rapidly  do' they  spread  north?  As  com¬ 
pared  with  west  or  warmer  climates? 

DR.  HOWARD:  The  spread  northward  has  been  most 
rapid.  The  beetle  has  been  entering  the  eastern  United  States 
almost  on  its  present  southern  limits  at  Birmingham  and  Block- 
ton,  Ala.  It  spread  slightly  southward  as  far  as  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  and  Central  Georgia.  But  in  the  meantime  it  spread 
along  the  Great  Lakes  and  northward  and  into  Virginia,  but 
has  not  spread  extensively  in  those  states.  In  the  meantime 
it  reached  North  Carolina  and  that  territory,  and  from  there 
north  to  New  York  State;  spreading  very  little  westward. 

MR.  ROACH :  Will  the  arsenical  treatment  kill  the  adults 
or  just  the  small  ones? 

DR.  HOWARD:  The  effect  of  the  arsenical  treatment  on 
the  adults  is  very  slow;  takes  from  three  to  four  days.  But 
when  the  plants  are  not  sprayed  often  the  adults  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  they  do  not  disappear  from  the  field;  very  little 
feeding  is  done;  it  takes  three  to  four  days  to  kill  the  adults, 
but  the  crop  is  well  protected  even  though  the  beetles  are  very 
numerous. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Have  you  any  other  questions?  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  slogan  of  this  Mexican  Bean  Beetle 
might  well  be  such  a  disturbance  politically  as  we  had  many 
years  ago,  sixteen  to  one,  sixteen  spots  to  one  beetle;  just  as 
disturbing  to  the  canners  or  the  other  men  as  the  old  slogan 
was  to  the  politicians.  ' 


All  bean  packers,  of  course,  are  interested  in  those  men  who 
have  had  the  experience  in  the  control  of  this  pest,  and,  as 
Dr.  Howard  has  told  us,  Stokely  Brothers,  of  Tennessee,  have 
had  more  experience  and  have  done  more  work  along  this  line 
than  probably  any  other  one  packer,  and  we  are  very  fortunate 
to  have  to  give  us  the  earliest  practical  experience  today  one 
who  probably  has  or  who  has  had  charge  of  this  work  for  them. 
You  know,  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  doesn’t  blow  good  to  someone, 
and  Stokely  Brothers  had  the  misfortune  to  have  had  this 
beetle  for  several  seasons,  and  their  misfortune  is  our  good 
fortune  because  it  puts  us  in  a  position  to  profit  by  their  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  methods  which  they  have  tried  out,  and  therefore 
they  are  in  a  position  to  give  us  the  result  of  the  best  method 
and  the  best  way  to  control  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  present  to  this  Section  Mr.  O.  M. 
Watson,  of  Newport,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Watson.  (Applause.) 


Practical  Control  of  the  Mexican 
Bean  Beetle 

By  0.  M.  Watson,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co. 
Newport,  Tenn. 


WE  have  been  brought  up  hearing  “The  poor  we  have  with 
us  always — let  us  pray.”  From  now  on  we  may  expect  to 
hear,  “The  bean  beetle  we  have  with  us  always — let  us 
spray.” 

With  the  rapid  multiplication  and  spread  of  this  insect  there 
will  always  be  a  problem  confronting  bean  g^rowers.  In  handling 
the  problem  of  “the  poor”  we  have  in  our  cities,  counties  and 
state  organized  effort,  and  in  handling  the  “bean  beetle”  prob¬ 
lem  we  will  also  need  organized  effort. 

You  gentlemen  who,  during  the  past  season,  have  had  your 
first  introduction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beetle,  will  find  that  they  have 
not  come  for  a  short  visit,  but  like  the  proverbial  mother-in-law 
have  moved  in  to  stay.  You  are,  however,  fortunate  in  having 
available  the  information  of  your  less  fortunate  brethren,  gained 
by  eight  or  nine  years  fighting  the  “Mexicans;”  also  the  very  val¬ 
uable  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  various  State 
Experiment  Stations. 

In  the  successful  control  of  this  pest  there  are  a  number  of 
factors  to  be  considered,  and  at  this  time  we  can  only  consider 
them  in  a  general  way. 

First,  we  should  be  familiar  with  the  life  cycle  and  habits  of 
the  beetle. 

The  Adult:  We  know  that  the  adult  is  a  copper-colored  lady 
bug  beetle  with  eight  black  spots  on  each  wing  cover.  In  our 
section  they  are  called  “hard  shells.”  This  distinguishes  them 
from  the  larva,  which  is  soft.  It  is  in  this  (the  adult)  stage  that 
they  winter  over,  and  also  in  this  stage  that  they  migrate. 

The  adult  does  not  feed  so  ravenously  as  does  the  larva,  and 
is  not  so  easily  killed  by  poison.  The  adult  begins  egg  laying 
soon  after  coming  out  of  winter  quarters. 

The  Egg:  The  orange  yellow  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves,  in  clusters  of  from  forty  to  sixty.  In  early 
spring,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  ten  days  to  two  weeks  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  eggs  to  hatch.  Later  in  the  season  they  will 
hatch  in  five  or  six  days.  Watch  closely  for  egg  laying  and  ar¬ 
range  to  spray  or  dust  before  the  eggs  commence  to  hatch. 

The  Larva.  The  larva  is  very  small  when  it  comes  from  the 
egg  and  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  noticed.  It  commences  to 
feed  within  an  hour  and  never  stops  eating,  except  to  shuck  off 
one  dinner  coat  and  put  on  a  larger  one.  The  larva  molts  three 
times.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  larva  becomes  fully 
grown  in  about  five  weeks.  In  midsummer  only  about  three 
weeks  is  required.  The  more  this  larva  eats  the  bigger  it  grows, 
and  the  bigger  it  grows  the  more  it  eats,  so  you  can  see  that  it  is 
desirable  to  kill  it  while  young. 

The  Pupa:  When  the  larva  has  eaten  all  it  wants^  and  has  be¬ 
come  fully  grown  it  seems  to  get  sleepy;  thinks  it  will  molt 
again;  skins  its  shirt  over  its  head;  gets  all  tangled  up.  This 
shirt  ,or  fourth  larval  skin  is  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  and  the  youngster  goes  to  sleep,  to  emerge  in  about  a  week 
into  a  lemon-colored  adult.  The  young  beetle  gradually  becomes 
darker;  the  spots  appear  and  in  about  two  weeks  is  a  copper- 
colored  adult,  laying  eggs.  From  the  egg  laying  of  the  adult  the 
whole  life  cycle  requires  from  7  to  10  weeks.  If  unmolested,  by 
midsummer  the  broods  become  very  large  and  can  clean  up  a 
bean  field  in  short  order. 

Second,  control  measures  other  than  spraying  or  dusting.  We 
are  prone  to  call  the  doctor  when  we  are  sick  and  have  him  look 
over  us,  write  a  prescription,  maybe  cure  our  ill.  but  always  pre¬ 
sent  his  bill.  However,  there  are  many  who  take  precautions  to 
keep  from  being  sick.  There  are  still  those  who  believe  that  they 
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can  keep  off  the  “flu”  by  wearing  a  sack  or  piece  of  asafoetida 
suspended  from  the  neck.  We  can  do  much  towards  controlling 
the  bean  beetle  by  cultural  practice.  All  bean  refuse  should  be 
destroyed  as  quickly  as  possible  when  a  crop  is  olf.  Turn  under 
all  vines  and  in  this  way  millions  of  eggs,  larvae,  pupae  and  even 
adults  that  have  just  merged  will  be  killed.  This  measure  is 
particularly  important  in  sections  where  a  later  crop  of  green, 
wax  or  lima  beans  is  being  grown.  Here,  too,  is  where  we  want 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  every  farmer  in  the  country  who 
has  a  garden  patch  of  beans.  Often  these  neglected  gardens  will 
grow  to  maturity  large  broods  of  beetles  that  will  migrate  to 
bean  fields  miles  away.  A  general  campaign  of  cleaning  up  and 
destroying  refuse  along  fence  rows  and  ditch  banks  proves  very 
helpful. 

Methods  of  soil  preparation,  fertilization  and  cultivation  that 
will  insure  vigorous  growth  will  do  much  to  increase  yields  under 
bean  beetle  conditions.  We  have  found  that  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  other  quickly  available  nitrogen  will  prove 
quite  profitable. 

Third,  spraying  or  dusting.  In  this  we  have  two  distinct  prob¬ 
lems.  First,  the  large  gi’ower,  who  will  use  power  outfits,  and 
second  the  small  grower,  who  has  to  use  hand  outfits. 

Spraying:  The  large  acreage  grower  must  use  some  type  of 
power  outfit  for  the  economical  control  of  the  beetle.  These  may 
be  either  traction  or  engine-driven  machines.  Some  prefer  one, 
some  the  other. 

The  engine  driven  outfit  is  desirable  where  water  is  available 
in  streams,  lakes  or  ponds  near  the  bean  fields.  The  engine  can 
be  used,  with  a  tank  filler,  to  pump  water  quickly  into  the  tank. 
Even  where  the  water  is  hauled  in  tank  wagons  it  is  very  help¬ 
ful.  Uniform  pressure  can  be  maintained,  which  is  very  import¬ 
ant.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  do  not  want  to  fool 
with  a  gasoline  engine.  The  manufacturers  of  spray  machinery 
are  ready  to  supply  you  with  either  type.  We  have  found  that  a 
uniform  pressure  of  225  to  250  pounds  is  very  effective.  The 
nozzles  should  be  so  placed  that  the  material  is  driven  in  and  up, 
so  that  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  covered.  We  have  found  that 
the  addition  of  a  spreader  and  sticker  is  also  very  helpful.  We 
use  two  pounds  magnesium  arsenate  and  one  pound  of  sticker  to 
one  hundred  gallons  of  water.  Spraying  should  commence  as 
soon  as  the  beetles  are  seen  in  considerable  numbers  on  the 
young  plants.  We  should  be  sure  to  have  plants  covered  when 
eggs  commence  to  hatch.  Spi’aying  should  be  made  at  intervals 
of  a  week  to  ten  days.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  spraying 
should  stop  when  the  plants  begin  to  bloom.  On  green  beans  a 
spraying  may  be  made  just  after  the  first  picking.  Spraying 
under  pressure,  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  will  often  re¬ 
duce  the  crop  by  causing  many  blooms  to  drop. 

Spot  Spraying:  Very  often  a  nozzle  becomes  clogged,  or  in 
turning  at  the  ends  spaces  are  left  unsprayed.  In  these  un¬ 
sprayed  places  beetles  will  destroy  spots  that  will  greatly  reduce 
the  yield  and  cause  “beetle  bite”  beans  to  get  into  the  factory 
that  will  have  to  be  picked  out.  These  places  should  be  sprayed 
with  a  knapsack  sprayer. 

The  small  acreage  grower  has  to  depend  upon  the  hand  outfit, 
or  knapsack  sprayer.  The  most  effective  of  these  is  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  type.  In  these  a  pressure  of  60  to  65  pounds  can  be 
maintained.  In  the  purchase  of  these  small  outfits  the  durability 
of  the  tank  should  be  carefully  looked  into.  Compressed  air 
sprayers  made  of  light  material  have  not  proven  satisfactory. 
This  type  of  sprayer  should  have  a  factory  test  and  guarantee 
of  at  least  90  pounds. 

This  type  of  outfit  will  cost  §1.00  to  §1.50  more  than  the 
lighter  one,  but  is  well  worth  the  difference.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  factory  equipment,  the  outfit  should  have  a  three-foot 
brass  extension.  This  will  enable  the  operator  to  get  under  the 
leaves  without  having  to  stoop.  The  brass  extension  is  light 
and  not  so  tiresome  to  handle  as  common  iron  pipe. 

Just  here  I  will  give  the  formulae  recommended  by  Neale  F. 
Howard,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  with  the  addition  of  the 
spreader  and  sticker: 

MAGNESIUM  ARSENATE  SPRAY 

Large  Area  Small  Area 

Magnesium  Arsenate  . 2  pounds  or  1  ounce 

Spreader  and  sticker . 1  pound  or  Vz  ounce 

Water . 100  gallons  or  3  gallons 

MAGNESIUM  ARSENATE  DUST 

Magnesium  arsenate .  1  pound 

Spreader  and  sticker . Vz  pound 

Hydrated  lime .  3  pounds 

Twelve  to  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  acre,  depending  on  the 

size  of  plants. 


CALCIUM  ARSENATE  AND  LIME  DUST 


Calcium  arsenate .  1  pound 

Spreader  and  sticker .  1  pound 

Hydrated  lime .  8  pounds 


Fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  per  acre,  depending  upon  the  size  of 
plants. 

I  have  been  in  very  close  touch  with  the  experimental  use  of 
fluosilicates,  but  there  is  great  danger  of  burning.  1  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  secure  copies  of  Farmers  Bulletin  1407,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

We  all  know  that  the  effectiveness  of  certain  spray  materials 
varies  with  climatic  conditions,  so  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  best 
for  the  canner  or  grower  to  work  in  cooperation  with  his  State 
Experiment  Station,  Extension  Service  and  County  Agricultural 
Agent. 

Dusting:  While  our  experience  has  been  largely  with  liquid 
spraying,  there  are  conditions  where  dusting  might  prove  more 
desirable  or  economical.  Personally,  1  have  had  no  experience 
with  power  dusters,  except  in  orchard  work.  I  have  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  with  calcium  arsenate  and  lime,  using  the  hand 
dusters.  Under  our  conditions  liquid  spraying  has  proven  very 
satisfactory  and  economical.  The  only  place  that  dusting  is  more 
desirable  is  with  the  farmer  and  his  garden  patch  of  beans.  Or¬ 
dinarily  he  will  not  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  a  sprayer,  while 
he  may  be  induced  tc  buy  a  small  hand  duster. 

I  am  very  sure  that,  with  a  group  of  live  wires  that  represent 
the  green  and  wax  bean  canners,  there  will  be  a  systematic  cam¬ 
paign  carried  on  against  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  that  will  keep 
it  in  check. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Are  there  any  questions  that  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  may  answer  for  us? 

MR.  ROACH:  What  is  the  expense  per  acre? 

MR.  WATSON:  The  expense  per  acre  will  vary  very  much 
with  weather  conditions,  with  the  kind  of  outfit  we  have,  and 
so  on,  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  an  acre,  with  the 
power  sprayers;  and  with  the  hand  outfits  maybe  a  little  bit 
less  or  a  little  bit  more.  I  have  made  some  rough  calculations 
at  the  quest  of  somebody  yesterday  these  are  rather  crude; 
probably  five  to  ten  cents  per  case  of  green  beans  would  be  the 
additional  expense.  I  think  it  would  be  worth  considering  be¬ 
cause  in  the  future  we  have  got  to  look  into  the  proposition,  or 
rather  the  increased  expense  we  are  going  to  have  in  packing 
green  and  lima  beans.  This  is  one  thing  that  I  noticed  I  didn’t 
3JB  ‘si  pun  ‘suuoq  uuii[  o:).  aouojojaj  abs 

going  to  have  to  do  spraying  after  the  pods  are  set,  because 
they  go  on  right  setting  pods  until  after  the  harvest  time;  so 
though  we  have  got  our  crop  set  we  can  get  back  in  spraying. 

MR.  DULANEY :  Mr.  Chairman,  what  effect  does  rain  have 
on  that  spraying? 

MR.  WATSON:  You  couldn’t  spray  in  the  rain  while  the 
plants  are  wet  with  the  liquid,  but  with  the  spraying  sticker 
it  seems  to  hold  on  very  well  unless  we  have  a  very  heavy 
shower  immediately  after  the  spraying  is  done.  You  see,  we 
work  to  get  this  material  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

MR.  ROACH:  Costs  about  fifteen  dollars  an  acre?  And 
when  the  plants  are  wet  with  the  dew,  it  is  wasted? 

MR.  WATSON:  We  do  not  undertake  to  spray  when  the 
plants  are  wet  with  dew  any  more  than  we  do  when  they  are 
wet  with  rain,  because  spraying  when  wet  would  be  of  help  to 
nobody  and  would  cost  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  Now,  here  is  a 
little  practical  point  that  may  be  of  interest,  in  the  use  of 
power  outfits,  their  cost  is  materially  increased  by  keeping 
open  the  nozzle.  The  opening  in  the  nozzle  is  a  very  small 
opening.  Experimental  work  done  has  shown  that  forty  hours 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound  pressure,  will  double  the 
volume  of  material  going  out  of  a  nozzle;  so  that  if  the  disc 
in  the  nozzle  is  kept  very  small  we  will  find  it  very  helpful  in 
keeping  down  the  amount  of  material  used. 

MR.  ROACH:  Break  up  your  spread  very  thoroughly? 

MR.  WATSON:  Yes,  you  see  225  to  250  pounds  will  give 
us  a  nice  result. 

MR.  ROACH:  That  would  be  about  eight  cents  a  dozen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  figures,  fifteen  dollars  an  acre. 

MR.  WATSON:  Yes. 

MR.  ROACH:  About  fifteen  cents  a  case. 

MR.  WATSON:  About  that,  yes. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

I  am  sure  we  all  deeply  appreciate  and  commend  the  very 
hearty  spirit  of  co-operation  that  Stokely  Brothers  have  dem¬ 
onstrated,  in  giving  all  canners  the  benefit  of  their  experience 
in  the  control  of  this  bean  beetle  that  is  really  affecting  the 
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growing  and  packing  of  beans  so  seriously.  Mr.  Watson  will 
be  here,  I  presume,  during  the  day  and  probably  later,  if  any 
of  you  care  to  talk  with  him  further  in  regard  to  their  expe¬ 
rience,  later. 

MR.  WATSON:  I  certainly  will  be  delighted  to  talk  with 
any  of  you,  and  will  be  here  at  least  until  Thursday,  probably, 
and  will  be  glad  to  give  any  information  that  I  can. 

MR.  COVER:  What  about  these  that  spray  eight  rows? 

MR.  WATSON:  We  haven’t  gone  any  further  than  four 
row  sprays. 

MR.  COVER:  What  about  the  kind  of  nozzles?  Do  they 
work  with  all  those  nozzles? 

MR.  WATSON:  Did  you  have  a  uniform  slope  for  your 
work? 

MR.  COVER:  A  little  hilly. 

MR.  WATSON:  If  we  get  on  to  a  steep  hillside  we  will 
get  into  trouble. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  All  bean  packers,  regardless  whether 
they  grow  their  own  beans  or  not,  are  deeply  interested,  and 
have  been  always,  in  the  securing  of  proper  disease-free  seed. 
We  have  all  had  more  or  less  unfortunate  experience  in  getting 
some  infected  seed,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  all  canners,  of  course, 
to  strive  to  secure  the  best  possible  seed,  that  is,  those  seeds 
free  from  disease.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  realizing 
the  importance  of  this  matter,  have  been  doing  very  intensive 
and  extensive  work  in  the  matter  of  securing  the  best  possible 
seed  for  canners.  Dr.  William  J.  Zaumeyer,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  this  field  work,  will  give  us  some  of  his  observations 
as  he  has  seen  them  in  the  field.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  present  Dr.  William  J.  Zaumeyer,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Zaumeyer. 

Field  Studies  of  Bean  Diseases 

By  William  J.  Zaumeyer 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


VARIETIES  of  beans  for  canning  vary  considerably  in  the 
amount  of  loss  sustained  from  one  or  another  of  the  preva¬ 
lent  diseases.  This  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
not  only  in  deciding  upon  the  varieties  to  use  under  local  condi¬ 
tions,  but  also  in  connection  with  seed  sources. 

The  important  snap  bean  diseases  are  anthracnose,  bacterial 
blight,  mosaic  and  root  rots,  the  first  three  being  of  a  seed-borne 
nature.  The  root  rots  are  caused  by  a  number  of  different  or¬ 
ganisms  which  live  in  the  soil  from  one  year  to  another.  Where 
these  organisms  occur,  particularly  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  bean-growing  sections,  the  losses  may  be 
serious. 

The  diseases  which  will  be  discussed  are  anthracnose,  bacterial 
blight  and  mosaic,  and  since  all  of  these  are  carried  by  the  seed, 
the  question  of  seed  source  as  a  precautionary  measure  is  of 
particular  importance.  Diseased'  seed  produces  seedlings  which 
may  act  as  the  primary  centers  for  a  great  share  of  the  second¬ 
ary  spread  of  disease  found  in  the  field.  It  becomes  evident,  then, 
that  if  this  factor  is  eliminated  the  amount  of  disease  dissemi¬ 
nation  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

ANTHRACNOSE 

Bean  anthracnose  is  of  major  importance  to  the  canners  of  the 
Eastern  States,  since  in  certain  years  when  conditions  are  fa¬ 
vorable  the  disease  may  become  so  widespread  as  to  cause  entire 
fields  to  become  practically  worthless.  The  disease  may  not  only 
kill  the  seedlings,  but  older  plants  may  become  so  weakened  and 
the  pods  spotted  so  that  they  are  unfit  for  canning  or  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  often  difficult  to  detect  incipient  lesions  on  pods 
when  they  are  picked,  but  they  may  develop  serious  spotting  if 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  before  canning. 
Within  the  center  of  these  diseased  spots  are  found  masses  of 
spores  which  become  flesh-colored  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 
These  spores  when  spread  by  the  wind  or  rain  carry  the  infec¬ 
tion  to  healthy  plants.  It  has  been  estimated  that  on  a  seriously 
infected  pod  a  half -million  of  these  spores  may  be  produced. 

Since  the  fungus  is  carried  on  the  seed,  it  is  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  this  manner.  On  dark-seeded  varieties,  such  as  the 
Refugees,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  slightly  infected 
seeds,  and  because  of  this  fact  the  disease  may  be  carried  into 
sections  not  previously  troubled.  Rain  and  dew  are  also  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  the  spread  of  the  spores  of  the  fungus.  The  dis¬ 
ease  is  also  carried  from  one  plant  to  another  through  mechan¬ 


ical  means.  When  beans  are  disturbed  by  cultivating  imple¬ 
ments,  pickers  or  the  like,  while  still  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  the 
spores  Irom  a  diseased  plant  may  be  transferred  by  these  means 
to  healthy  plants,  and  may  cause  the  fungus  to  be  disseminated 
throughout  an  entire  field.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  bean  fields 
should  not  be  gone  into  before  the  plants  are  entirely  dry.  If 
diseased  bean  straw  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  field  over  the 
winter  and  then  plowed  under  in  the  spring,  beans  planted  in 
the  same  field  may  become  diseased.  Burning  of  diseased  refuse 
will  reduce  the  overwintering  of  the  organism. 

The  disease  appears  to  be  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  temper¬ 
ature  and  humidity,  and  develops  most  abundantly  in  cool,  wet 
weather,  whereas  under  hot,  dry  conditions  it  apparently  disap¬ 
pears.  This  fact  tends  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  disease  is 
seldom  found  in  the  arid  sections  of  the  West.  In  a  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
the  past  three  summers  anthracnose  was  not  observed  in  the 
bean  fields  that  were  visited  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho  and  California.  This  fact  is  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  from  the  standpoint  of  producing  disease-free  seed. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  such  seed,  if  planted 
in  regions  where  the  disease  occurs,  will  not  necessarily  result 
in  a  crop  free  from  disease.  Since  the  fungus  has  the  ability  of 
living  over  from,  year  to  year  in  the  soil,  seed  planted  in  such 
soil,  even  though  clean,  may  produce  some  diseased  plants, 
though  less  than  if  infected  seed  were  used.  The  same  may  be 
true  of  wind-borne  spores,  which  may  have  come  from  nearby  in¬ 
fected  fields. 

At  any  rate,  the  use  of  western  seed  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  disease  is  advisable.  It  is  an  assurance  to  the  grower  that 
his  crop  will  more  likely  be  free  from  this  malady  than  a  crop 
grown  from  seed  produced  in  sections  where  the  fungus  occurs 
every  season. 

BEAN  BLIGHT 

The  bacterial  blight  disease  of  beans  appears  to  be  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  anthracnose,  and  may  cause  a  considerable  loss  to 
the  crop  if  proper  conditions  for  the  development  and  spread  of 
the  disease  prevail.  Similar  to  anthracnose,  all  parts  of  the  plant 
except  the  roots  may  become  infected.  The  most  striking  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  bacterial  blight  are  noted  on  the  leaves.  Here  the 
lesions  first  appear  on  the  under  side  as  small,  water-soaked 
spots  which  gradually  enlarge  and  later  appear  as  brown  scald- 
e<l-like  areas,  which  in  time  may  cause  defoliation  of  the  plant. 

The  bacteria  may  also  infect  the  pods,  making  them  in  many 
cases  unfit  for  canning  purposes.  The  organism  often  attacks 
the  seeds,  producing  several  types  of  lesions.  When  infection 
occurs  while  the  pods  are  young,  the  seeds  may  rot  entirely,  or 
they  may  become  so  severely  infected  that  only  the  shriveled  seed 
coats  remain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bacteria  may  cause  a  dis¬ 
coloration  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  seed  to  the  pod, 
where  the  organisms  can  enter  the  seed.  This  lesion  is  difficult 
to  detect  in  tne  case  of  slight  infection,  but  with  severe  infection 
the  diseased  portion  covers  a  considerable  area,  giving  a  varnish¬ 
like  appearance  to  the  .seed.  On  light-seeded  varieties  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  more  conspicuously  manifested  than  on  dark-seeded  va¬ 
rieties. 

When  badly  diseased  seed  is  planted  the  seedlings  may  not 
emerge  from  the  ground,  or  if  they  do  they  are  usually  stunted 
and  dwarfed.  Sometimes  diseased  seedlings  may  grow  to  consid¬ 
erable  size;  however,  op  close  examination,  a  lesion  can  usually 
be  found  at  the  node  where  the  cotyledons  were  attach^.  This 
develops  later  into  a  lesion  known  as  the  stem  girdle,  which  usu¬ 
ally  causes  the  plant  to  break  over  at  the  time  of  pod  formation. 

Clean  seed  is  probably  the  most  important  recommendation 
that  can  be  made  as  to  control.  If  such  seed  is  planted  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  the  amount  of  secondary  blight  will  be  ap¬ 
preciably  reduced,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no  cen¬ 
ters  of  infection.  Since,  as  stated  previously,  it  is  impossible  to 
detect  slight  infection,  much  seed  which  appears  healthy  may  be 
diseased.  It  becomes  apparent  then  that  pod  and  seed  selection 
is  not  a  practical  method  of  controlling  the  disease.  The  only 
assurance  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  seed  stocks  is  by  seeing  them 
in  the  field.  It  is  known  from  the  observational  evidence  com¬ 
piled  during  the  past  three  summers  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  in  certain  areas  of  the  western  bean-seed  sec¬ 
tions  blight  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs,  because  of  conditions  which 
do  not  favor  the  spread  and  development  of  the  disease.  It 
should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  all  western  seed  is  free 
from  blight,  since  there  are  some  sections  where  blight  plays  an 
important  role  in  reducing  the  stand  of  the  crop.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  exact  location  of  where  the  seed  was  grown 
should  be  specified  if  blight-free  seed  is  desired. 

The  important  canning-bean  varieties  vary  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  their  susceptability  to  bacterial  blight.  There  are  no 
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known  varieties  which  show  absolute  resistance  to  the  pathogen ; 
however,  there  are  a  few  which  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  resist¬ 
ance.  The  refugee  types,  comprising  the  Extra  Early  Refugee, 
Late  Stringless  Refugee  and  the  Refugee  Wax,  show  evidence  of 
little  infection.  Fortunately,  these  varieties  are  of  excellent  type 
and  quality  and  are  used  to  a  great  extent  by  many  canners. 
Other  varieties  which  show  a  medium  degree  uf  resistance, 
coupled  with  good  canning  qualities,  are  Giant  Stringless  Green 
Pod,  Full  Measure,  Burpee’s  New  Kidney  Wax,  Round  Pod  Kid¬ 
ney  Wax  and  Rogers  Improved  Kidney  Wax.  Extremely  sus¬ 
ceptible  varieties  are  Bountiful,  Dwarf  Horticultural,  Wardsell’s 
Wax,  Improved  Golden  Wax  and  Currie’s  Rust  Proof  Wax. 

BEAN  MOSAIC 

Bean  mosaic  has  been  known  for  some  time,  but  it  was  not 
until  quite  recently  that  it  has  become  so  widespread  and  de¬ 
structive.  Since  it  does  not  kill  the  plant,  and  with  slight  in¬ 
fection  does  not  produce  conspicuous  symptoms,  it  may  be  easily 
overlooked  by  the  growers.  This  disease  commonly  goes  under 
the  name  of  bean  mosaic  or  curly  leaf.  As  the  names  imply,  the 
leaves  infected  with  the  disease  may  manifest  one  or  another 
type  of  symptoms.  The  leaves  of  some  diseased  plants  show  a 
puckered  and  distorted  condition  in  which  the  color  is  not  uni¬ 
formly  green  over  the  entire  blade,  but  consists  of  irregular 
patches  of  lighter  green  or  even  yellow  interspersed  amid  the 
normal  coloration.  This  gives  the  typical  mottled  or  mosaiced 
effect.  The  affected  plants  are  often  dwarfed  and  spindly  and 
fail  to  produce  a  normal  crop  of  beans.  Sometimes  the  leaves 
are  not  puckered,  but  are  much  narrower  and  longer  than  nor¬ 
mal  leaves.  This  symptom  is  often  very  difficult  to  diagnose  as 
mosaic.  On  the  stems,  pods  or  seeds  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
cannot  be  recognized. 

Even  though  the  disease  cannot  be  observed  on  the  seed,  alarm¬ 
ing  losses  are  often  suffered  by  growers  when  the  malady  is 
widespread.  Experimental  evidence  has  shown  that  diseased 
plants  often  fail  to  produce  pods,  whereas  others  may  only  pro¬ 
duce  half  a  crop.  Growers  in  many  cases  have  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact,  since  diseased  plants  may  produce  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  small  pods,  which  bring  a  fancy  market  price.  This  fact, 
however,  fails  to  counteract  the  decided  reduction  in  yield  of  dis¬ 
eased  plants  as  compared  with  healthy  ones. 

The  cause  of  mosaic  is  not  known;  however,  the  disease  may 
be  transmitted  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  field.  Dissemination 
occurs  very  regularly  and  often  quite  rapidly.  Thus,  plots 
which  in  the  seedling  stage  show  only  a  small  amount  of  mosaic 
may  show  practically  every  plant  diseased  before  maturity  as  a 
result  of  field  infection.  It  seems  probable  that  this  spread  is 
due  to  certain  insects  which  feed  on  beans,  but  as  yet  no  specific 
insect  has  been  shown  to  be  responsible  for  the  transmission  of 
the  virus. 

The  most  important  method  of  transmission  is  through  the 
seed.  Unfortunately,  as  stated  previously,  diseased  seed  cannot 
be  detected,  and  for  this  reason  the  disease  spreads  rapidly 
throughout  bean-growing  sections. 

There  are  at  present  no  seed  treatments  that  can  be  used  to 
control  the  malady.  Such  treatments  in  the  past  have  always 
failed,  since  it  seems  that  the  virus  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  acid  itself  that  all  attempts  to  kill  it  have  destroyed  the 
seed  as  well. 

There  are  no  varieties  which  show  absolute  immunity  to  the 
disease,  but  since  different  strains  of  the  Refugee  varieties  are 
the  ones  which  are  more  susceptible  than  most  of  the  other  can¬ 
ning  varieties,  the  best  method  of  preventing  the  disease  is  by 
the  introduction  of  seed  from  regions  reasonably  free  of  the 
malady.  Because  of  the  widespread  nature  of  the  disease,  it  is 
somewhat  improbable  that  absolutely  free  seed  can  be  procured. 
It  should  be  recommended  that  it  is  an  unwise  policy  for  growers 
to  plant  seed  of  unknown  source.  It  is  likewise  well  for  growers 
to  rogue  out  all  plants  which  appear  suspicious,  and  in  doing  so 
the  amount  of  secondary  spread  can  be  appreciably  reduced. 

Up  to  the  present  time  none  of  the  important  snap-bean  vari¬ 
eties  are  immune  to  the  three  diseases  mentioned.  Considerable 
work  and  progress  is  being  made  in  the  breeding  of  resistant 
strains  of  beans  to  those  diseases,  but  since  a  problem  of  this 
type  is  of  long  duration,  we  will  have  to  be  patient  in  waiting 
for  these  results.  Until  then  the  question  of  clean  seed  free  from 
disease  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Fortunately,  the  large  seed  growers  of  beans  in  general  are 
quite  appreciative  of  the  importance  of  co-operating  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  ways  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  diseased  seed.  And  if  the 
canners  are  equally  discriminating  in  their  appreciation  of  th‘e 
value  of  disease-free  seed,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
such  seed,  it  may  be  expected  that  a  steady  improvement  can  be 
secured. 


I  have  a  few  slides  showing  symptoms  of  the  three  diseases, 
and  we  will  just  have  them  on  the  screen  now. 

(Showing  of  several  slides  on  the  screen.) 

I  might  say  in  closing  that  the  co-operation  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  both  the  canners  and  from  the  seed  men  has  been 
very  good,  and  we  hope  that  such  co-operation  will  continue  in 
the  future,  since  we  feel  it  is  only  through  this  type  of  co¬ 
operation  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  in  the  shorte.st 
possible  time. 

MR.  ROACH:  Doctor,  where  were  your  bean  plants  grown 
that  were  thrown  on  the  slide? 

DR.  ZAUMEYER:  These  were  taken  from  a  number  of 
sources;  the  Bountiful  in  all  cases  are  from  Greeley,  Colorado 
State.  It  is  unfortunate  in  that  vicinity  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  they  were  troubled  with  six  hail  storms  which  practically 
ruined  the  crop.  There  was  some  seed  infection  to  begin 
with,  and  the  disease  spread  throughout  practically  their  en¬ 
tire  fields,  and  the  crops  were  practically  worthless. 

MR.  ROACH:  It  is  our  own  experience  that  Colorado  State 
is  anything  but  free  from  disease. 

DR.  ZAUMEYER:  I  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  type. 
We  have  been  working  principally  with  the  disease  end  of  it. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  during  the  past  three  summers  no 
anthracnose  or  such  diseases  have  been  found  in  the  Colorado 
section.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  it  will  not  show  in 
the  future,  but  during  the  past  three  years  we  failed  to  find 
any  anthracnose.  However,  the  blight  has  been  a  very,  very 
serious  one  during  the  past  two  years;  it  almost  seems  that 
section  of  that  type  will  be  doomed  in  the  future,  as  far  as 
.seed  producing  sections. 

MR.  ROACH:  Anthracnose  comes  from  weather  conditions, 
doesn’t  it? 

DR.  ZAUMEYER:  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus.  However,  it 
is  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  humidity  and  temperature.  Un¬ 
der  hot,  dry  conditions  the  fungus  apparently  does  not  do  well; 
a  very  few  symptoms  are  noticed;  it  is  for  this  reason  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  anthracnose  is  not  found  in  the  west,  because  of  the 
hot,  dry  conditions.  We  have  failed  in  the  past  three  years  to 
find  any  anthracnose  west  of  Greeley,  Colo. 

MR.  ROACH:  I  come  from  a  state  where  a  great  many 
beans  grow,  and  that  is  Michigan.  We  also  grow  beans  in 
Idaho  and  Montana,  and  we  find  some  infection  out  there. 

DR.  ZAUMEYER:  All  anthracnose? 

MR.  ROACH:  Well,  I  wouldn’t  possibly  say  anthracnose  so 
much  as  I  would  other  diseases.  How  about  California? 

DR.  ZAUMEYER:  California,  I  haven’t  been  out  there. 
However,  they  have  men  from  the  Department  that  look  over 
those  sections,  and,  as  I  recall,  there  has  been  little,  if  any, 
blight  reported,  and  no  anthracnose. 

MR.  ROACH:  How  about  disease  in  the  California  seeds? 

DR.  ZAUMEYER:  I  do  not  know. 

MR.  ROACH:  Well,  I  have  spent  fifty  years  in  the  seed 
business,  growing,  I  have  been  twenty-seven  years  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  and  my  experience  is  almost  a  national  expe¬ 
rience.  Of  course,  in  the  w’est  most  all  seed  beans  grow  under 
irrigation? 

DR.  ZAUMEYER:  Yes,  practically  all. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  paper  that  Dr.  Zaumeyer  has 
brought  us.  We  surely  must  note  these  things  if  we  are  to 
protect  ourselves  from  them. 

The  Program  Committee  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
decided  this  year  that  the  keynote  of  our  convention  should  be 
broader  distribution.  To  attain  broader  distribution  we  must 
get  in  the  last  analysis,  to  the  consumer  and  the  housewife.  She 
is  the  final  one  to  pass  judgment  upon  our  product.  If  we  are 
going  to  please  her  altogether  in  what  she  wants,  we  must  nec- 
assarily  know  what  she  wants. 

We  have  as  our  speaker  today  one  who  is  going  to  give  us 
the  consumer’s  viewpoint;  Doctor  Justin,  who  is  Dean  of  Home 
Economics,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
Kan.,  is  one  of  the  very  outstanding  women  on  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  profession  in  this  country.  She  is  president  of  the 
American  Home  Economic  Association,  which  is,  as  you  know, 
the  national  organization.  The  presidency  of  this  association 
carries  with  it  a  great  deal  of  work.  Miss  Justin  is  also  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  land  grant  institutions 
being  made  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Interior.  She  is  also  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  sev¬ 
eral  national  organizations.  We  are  indeed  very  fortunate  to 
have  her  come  here  today  to  address  us  upon  this  important 
subject.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  present 
Dr.  Margaret  Justin.  (Applause.) 
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The  Consumer's  Viewpoint 

Abstract  of  Address  by  Margaret  Justin,  Dean 
Division  of  Home  Economics,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
Manhattan,  Kans. 


WE  are  all  familiar  with  the  triology  of  economic  factors 
to  which  we  owe  our  material  progress  (production,  distri¬ 
bution,  consumption). 

The  importance  of  production  is  commonly  realized  and  cited. 
Today  production  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  ever  achieved.  Organizations  such  as  this  have  been 
perfected  through  which  the  producers  in  various  lines  voice 
coherently  their  needs  and  wants,  and  guide  rather  directly  their 
activities. 

Distribution  is  also  on  an  effective  basis.  A  complicated  system 
has  been  developed,  which  stretches  in  its  ramifications  from 
large  cities  to  distant  hamlets.  By  thorough  organizations  the 
needs  and  desires  of  this  group  can  be  tersely  and  succinctly 
told. 

There  remains  consumption — utilization  of  our  resources  so 
that  our  increasing  productivity  and  our  elaborate  system  of 
distribution  may  advance  general  prosperity.  Who  can  speak  of 
the  “ultimate  consumer,”  that  hypothetical  person  who,  like  the 
“average  citizen”  is  always  almost — but  not  quite  visualized? 
We  all  realize  that  the  consumer  activities  are  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  home  maker. 

Unorganized,  but  increasingly  aware  of  the  importance  of  her 
role  as  director  of  consumption,  the  home  maker  brings  to  her 
problems  two  questions: 

(1)  What  is  best  for  me  and  my  family? 

(2)  How  can  I  get  what  I  want,  and  get  it  most  readily? 

In  deciding  what  is  best  for  any  family  the  whole  question  of 
relative  values  is  involved.  The  mass  of  home  makers,  still  un¬ 
trained  in  problems  of  food  value  and  nutrition,  become  subject 
to  influence  of  advertising  in  deciding  what  is  best.  If  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  keyed  to  an  economic  plane  far  above  what  the  family 
budget  will  stand  the  items  are  omitted.  In  other  words  — 
“Peaches — Supreme”  may  be  featured  and  the  desire  created  for 
them,  but  the  economic  barrier  may  be  such  that  they  can  be 
used  but  rarely.  What  might  be  best  for  one  family  is  not 
best  for  another.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  trained  home 
maker  to  secure  the  best  for  her  own  situation.  Presentation 
on  general  principles  of  the  advantages  of  a  given  food  or  piece 
of  equipment,  rather  than  over-stressing  a  special  grade  is  a 
service  which  producers  can  render  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Thus  she  will  be  helped  rather  than  hindered  in  her  work. 

The  second  question,  “How  can  I  get  what  I  want  and  get 
it  best?”  is  equally  important.  In  order  that  this  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  we  first  need  standardization  of  products.  What  constitutes 
quality  ?  Shall  it  refer  to  size — to  flavor — or  to  food  value  ?  What 
are  the  essential  differences  in  the  different  grades  of  beans? 
Who  can  afford  to  use  the  upper  grades?  Where  in  the  scale 
of  differences  does  the  product  become  too  poor  for  ordinary 
use  ?  A  standardized  size  can,  a  standardized  product  in  that  can, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  housewife  as  to  what  grade  is  best 
for  her  food  budget  would  both  stimulate  trade  and  increase 
satisfaction.  In  order  to  get  what  we  want  we  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  misbranding,  misrepresentation,  and  fraud,  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  this  on  the  question  is  too  obvious  to  need  review. 

The  third  item  which  looms  large  among  the  consumers  needs 
is  to  know  what  is  best  for  a  given  purpose.  If  cut  beans  are  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  for  succotash,  why  not  use  them?  Why  allow 
price  to  be  the  determining  factor?  At  present  the  utilization 
of  canned  vegetables  has  reached  a  high  level  in  this  country, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  the  intelligent  help  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  producer  and  distributor,  a  wider  inclusion  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  dietary  should  not  come. 

Research  to  insure  for  the  consumer  wholesome  food  unim¬ 
paired  by  the  canning  process,  standardization  so  definite  that 
the  purchaser  may  know  the  product,  publicity,  not  of  grades 
alone,  but  of  the  product,  and  honest  statements  in  branding 
and  advertising,  are  in  the  consumer’s  viewpoint  essential  to  the 
linking  up  of  production,  distribution  and  consumption,  so  that 
national  well-being  and  prosperity  be  advanced. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Miss  Justin,  we  sincerely  appreciate 
the  message  you  have  brought  us  today,  and  I  trust  that  the 
facts  and  the  desires  of  the  consumer  which  you  have  brought 
us  will  be  taken  seriously  by  these  packers  and  put  into  practice 
in  their  several  businesses. 

We  have  as  the  next  item  of  business  Tariff  Revision,  and 
may  I  read  the  following  paper  which  was  handed  me?  It  is 
not  signed  by  the  Committee,  but  I  presume  it  is  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  (Reads  paper.) 


THE  CHAIRMAN  (continuing) :  Before  we  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  form  such  a  resolution,  may  I  just  state  briefly,  this 
was  brought  to  my  attention,  and  I  was  asked  to  transmit  it 
to  you,  that  the  present  duty  of  two  cents  per  pound  translated 
in  per  cent  would  probably  be  around  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Now,  as  our  market  experts  tell  us,  we  may  look  in  the  next 
few  years  for  a  great  influx  of  beans  and  peas  from  Germany 
and  Belgium,  and  that  probably  a  large  number  of  those  beans 
w’ill  be  similar  beans  to  our  own  quality,  then  the  tariff  we  are 
asking  is  just  an  increase  of  five  per  cent  over  that  which  is 
now  existing.  We  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  canners  here,  if  that  is  high  enough  to  give  us  the  protec¬ 
tion  desired,  or  will  we  be  in  the  same  boat  that  the  tomato 
canners  have  been  in  for  the  last  few  years,  with  the  original 
tariff  of  forty,  which  has  been  reduced  to  an  extent  where  it  is 
new  fifteen?  They  are  asking  sixty  per  cent,  the  tomato  can¬ 
ners,  I  understand. 

What  is  the  feeling  of  this  meeting,  that  they  should  request 
the  National  Canners  Association  to  ask  as  a  proper  tariff 
upon  canned  beans:  May  we  have  an  expression  from  you? 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  May  I  ask,  is  there  anyone  present  of 
this  Committee  that  formulated  these  recommendations? 

MR.  HARTMAN :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assisted  in  a  slight 
measure  in  the  work,  some  of  the  details  have  been  explained, 
things  taken  into  acount.  Many  factors,  including  the  one 
which  Mr.  Shook  took  into  account,  have  also  been  taken  into 
acount,  among  them  the  matter  of  retaliation,  which  is  very 
important  in  your  tariff  consideration,  and  your  spokesman 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  does  not  want  to  be  em¬ 
barrassed  by  being  asked  questions  that  he  cannot  explain  or 
cannot  back  up  by  actual  fact. 

Thirty-five  percent  ad  valorum  is  an  increase  with  the  present 
arrangement  under  the  rates  of  recent  years.  That  applies  in 
the  Bean  Section,  that  applies  in  the  Pea  Section,  and  that  ap¬ 
plies  in  the  Corn  Section.  An  increase  of  almost  double,  for 
example,  on  peas.  Now,  we  in  the  Bean  Section  must  har¬ 
monize  our  application  or  should,  with  the  other  Sections;  the 
other  Committees  upon  which  that  has  a  result  are  asking  a 
protective  tariff.  The  tomato  canners  are  in  a  different  posi¬ 
tion  than  the  bean  canners,  for  example.  They  have,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  confronting  them  the  importation  of  around  three  million 
cases.  We  do  not  have  that  volume  to  back  us  up  in  our  ap¬ 
plication.  They  suffered  a  revision  downward  of  the  tariff 
when,  as  they  admit,  they  were  asleep,  and  automatically  the 
revision  went  from  forty  down  to  fifteen  per  cent;  presumably 
the  application  made  by  importers  of  that  commodity. 

Now,  it  will  be  up  to  the  Tomato  Section  or  to  the  tomato 
canners  to  support  their  application  for  sixty  per  cent  against 
their  recent  application  of  forty  per  cent,  with  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  and  the  existing  tariff  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  Committe  considering  the  tariff  for  the  string  beans, 
lima  beans,  and  only  their  commodity  in  that  group,  along  with 
peas,  only  after  taking  into  account  all  the  figures  they  had 
before  them,  and  all  the  facts,  that  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  va¬ 
lorum  would  give  adequate  protection,  and  therefore  that  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  made  to  your  Section. 

And,  since  I  am  on  my  feet,  and  to  save  your  time,  I  would 
make  as  a  motion  that  the  memorandum  submitted  to  you  from 
the  office  of  the  secretary  be  accepted  and  approved,  and  the 
rate  asked  for  be  endorsed. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Do  I  hear  a  second  to  that  motion  by 
somebody  ? 

MR.  ROACH:  I  second  the  motion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  question  has  been  made,  it  has  been 
moved  and  seconded,  you  have  heard  Mr.  Hartman’s  statement 
as  to  why  they  formulated  the  thirty-five  per  cent  ad  valorum 
tariff.  Is  there  any  discussion? 

MR.  DULANEY :  Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  change  of  this  matter 
is  going  to  upset  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  we  want  to  consider  it  wisely.  But  if  there  is  still  a 
chance  for  a  revision  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  highly 
necessary  that  such  a  revision  be  considered.  We  either  want 
protection  that  will  be  protection,  or  we  might  just  as  well  pass 
it  up. 

And  referring  back  to  the  facts  of  the  tomato  canners  in  1922 
when  they  were  asleep,  and  there  will  be  even  less  justification 
for  us  if  we  are  awake  and  pass  this  matter  up  without  getting 
any  protection  to  amount  to  anything;  to  consider  string  beans 
in  the  same  category  as  peas  would  seem  to  me  to  be  funda¬ 
mentally  wrong.  String  beans  are  a  proposition  that  require,  up 
to  this  time,  a  certain  form  of  hand  labor,  the  matter  of  pickers 
especially  in  some  cases,  and  in  other  cases  the  matter  of  snip¬ 
ping.  Farm  hand  labor  is  just  the  place  where  the  foreigners 
have  it  over  us,  they  have  the  advantage  over  us  because  they 
can  get  their  farm  hand  labor  so  much  cheaper.  And  string 
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beans  are  in  a  very  much  larger  and  longer  process,  of  an  even 
greater  extent,  than  that  of  tomatoes. 

And  in  the  preliminary  discussion  which  I  happened  to  hear, 
the  whole  thought  was  that  stringless  beans  ought  to  be  granted 
a  higher  rate  of  protection  than  tomatoes,  because  of  having 
even  more  labor  involved  than  tomatoes.  I  was  amazed  beyond 
measure  to  hear  them  classed  with  peas,  which  is  the  least  hand 
labor;  at  least  it  is  in  the  class  with  the  least  hand  labor. 

First,  I  want  to  know  whether  we  are  going  to  upset  the 
apple  cart  by  advocating  any  change  in  this.  If  it  cannot  be 
changed  I  think  we  either  want  protection  or  we  might  as  well 
quit. 

MR.  HARTMAN:  In  putting  the  motion  I  did  I  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  rushing  this  thing  through.  If  the  seconder  of  the 
motion  will  withdraw,  I  will  withdraw  that  motion. 

MR.  ROACH:  Yes,  I  will  withdraw  the  second. 

MR.  HARTMAN:  All  right. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  is  withdrawn. 

MR.  HARTMAN:  And  I  make  this  explanation  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  those  present  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Most  of  you  know  that  the  Tariif  Hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  in  progress  this  week,  and  our 
Committee,  your  Bean  Section  or  your  Bean  Committee,  after 
meeting  a  week,  elected  Mr.  Gerber  to  represent  the  bean,  peas, 
string  beans  and  lima  beans. 

I  make  a  motion  again  that  you  appoint  a  committee  from 
this  Section,  and  have  Mr.  Shook  on  that  committee,  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Gerber  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  this  afternoon,  and  delegate 
authority  to  them  to  designate  the  rate  that  you  want  on  string 
beans  if  that  will  expedite  matters. 

MR.  SHOOK:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to  decline.  I 
am  on  the  Tomato  Committee,  to  strengthen  the  weak  backs  of 
some  others  who  think  that  a  forty  per  cent  tariff  on  tomatoes 
is  sufficient,  and  I  have  my  hands  full  on  that.  We  want  a 
tariff  to  protect  the  tomato  canning  industry  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  think  some  other  canner  would  do  better  than  I, 
and  work  out  his  own  case.  We  are  not  interested  in  a  trading 
tariff.  We  are  not  interested  in  having  the  tomato  canners  of 
this  country  get  a  trading  tariff.  So  I  will  have  to  beg  off  from 
that  motion,  because  I  am  going  to  be  busy. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  we  can  substitute  somebody  else 
then.  Is  Mr.  Hartman’s  motion  seconded? 

MR.  ROACH:  I  second  the  motion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  discussion  on  that?  All  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Hartman’s  motion  as  stated  will  please  signify  by 
saying  “Aye.” 

(“Aye,”  “Aye.”) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  All  opposed?  It  is  so  ordered.  Now, 
don’t  you  think  that  this  committee  should  be  given  some  idea, 
for  after  all  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  convention,  that  this 
committee  may  ascertain  what  it  is  that  the  bean  canners  desire 
right  in  this  connection?  Surely  we  are  the  ones  to  decide.  I 
have  no  doubt  this  committee  acted  thinking  they  were  acting 
for  the  best  interests,  and  what  we  submitted  as  being  our  ex¬ 
pression.  1  herefore  we  should  give  this  committee  some  definite 
idea  of  what  we  consider  would  be  proper,  right,  and  just  tariff 
upon  beans.  Can  we  get  some  expression  so  that  the  committee 
will  be  guided  somewhat  by  your  wants?  Or  do  you  think  the 
discussion  we  have  already  had  is  sufficient?  What  is  the  sense 
of  the  meeting? 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Well,  I  am  going  to  appoint  on  that  Com¬ 
mittee  Mr.  Hartman,  Mr.  Dulaney,  and  Mr.  Roach. 

MR.  ROACH:  No,  don’t  put  me  on.  You  have  Hartman  on, 
and  we  are  associated  together. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  All  right,  Mr.  Hartman  will  act  for  you. 
MR.  ROACH:  Mr.  Hartman  is  one  of  my  business  associates. 
THE  CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Silver,  our  Secretary  of  the  Wax  and 
Green  Bean  Section,  will  be  appointed  to  act  with  these  other 
two  gentlemen  and  to  formulate  what  in  their  opinion  is  the 
desire  of  this  meeting;  if  you  can’t  decide  on  any  definite  rate 
at  this  time,  you  draw  those  resolutions  up  in  conjunction  with 
the  committee,  Mr.  Gerber  and  those  other  gentlemen,  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  and  Mr.  Delaney,  and  submit  them  to  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion.  Is  that  your  desire  ? 

MR.  HARTMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  other  two  or  three 
members  will  come  along  with  me,  the  committee  want  to  get 
the  best  information,  may  I  suggest  we  meet  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s 
office  at  2:30  o’clock  this  afternoon? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  All  who  are  interested. 

MR.  HARTMAN :  Because  we  have  got - 

THE  CHAIRMAN  (continuing):  This  committee  and  any 
bean  packers,  to  meet  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  office,  right  around 
the  corner  at  2:30  o’clock  this  afternoon,  and  to  draw  up  this 
resolution  as  the  opinion  and  the  desire  of  this  Section  in  this 
regard.  Is  that  what  you  desire,  Mr.  Hartman? 


THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  further  item  of  business 
before  we  take  up  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee? 

MR.  COVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  resolution  that  I  would 
like  to  offer: 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  All  right.  Mr.  Cover. 

MR.  COVER  (reading): 

WHEREAS,  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act  has  enabled  members 
of  the  canning  industry  to  take  advantage  of  economic  field 
warehousing  of  canned  foods,  thereby  enabling  the  industry 
more  easily  to  meet  the  present  day  method  of  “Hand-to- 
Mouth”  merchandising,  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  ‘Hand-to-Mouth’  plan  of  merchandising  re¬ 
quires  the  canner  to  store  his  products  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  to  finance  his  operation  on  an  unusual  basis,  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  merchandising  division  of  the  American 
Warehousemen  Association  has  engaged  counsel  to  question  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act; 

“THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  by  the  Wax  and  Green 
Bean  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  assembled  in 
convention,  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  this  22nd  day  of  January,  1929,  con¬ 
demns  this  proposed  action  of  the  American  Warehousemen  As¬ 
sociation  as  being  against  the  best  interests  of  consumers  of 
canned  foods,  growers  of  the  raw  product  and  the  industry  it- 
S0lf  •  flnd  f 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  Merchandising  Division  of  the  American  Ware¬ 
housemen  Association  in  convention  at  Los  Angeles,  January 
25th  to  the  29th.” 

MR.  COVER  (continuing):  I  would  like  to  offer  that  as  a 
resolution. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolution  , 
offered  by  Mr.  Cover.  I  am  sure  this  is  explanatory  enough  to 
need  no  further  explanation.  What  is  your  pleasure  ?  Mr. 
Cover,  do  you  make  it  as  a  motion?  Do  you  move  the  adoption 
of  that  resolution?  Is  that  your  desire? 

MR.  COVER:  Yes. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  a  second? 

A  MEMBER:  I  second  the  motion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  adopted.  Is  there  any  discussion?  All  in  favor  will 
please  say  “Aye.”  “Aye.”  “Aye.”  Those  opposed?  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  any  further  item  of  business? 

MR.  HARTMAN:  May  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  if  Mr.  Rade- 
baugh,  of  the  American  Can  Company,  is  here  ? 

A  MEMBER:  He  is  in  the  hall. 

MR.  DULANEY :  Is  it  out  of  order  to  pass  a  resolution  sup¬ 
porting  whatever  duty  this  committee  suggests?  Is  that  sort 
of  a  blanket  resolution  in  order  or  not? 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  think  that  was  the  intent  of  the  motion, 
Mr.  Dulaney;  yet  if  you  would  like  a  motion  from  this  body 
sanctioning  the  rate  you  may  desire,  I  am  sure  whatever  ruling 
you  make  on  it  will  be  satisfactory.  You  made  the  motion,  Mr. 
Hartman.  Was  that  your  intent? 

MR.  HARTMAN:  It  will  have  to  be  so. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  I  think  that  was  the  understanding  of  the 
meeting,  that  this  committee  would  make  such  recommendation, 
it  would  be  the  recommendation  of  this  Section.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  further?  May  we  have  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  at  this  time  then?  Mr.  Tucker. 

MR.  TUCKER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  present  Mr.  Dan 
Gerber,  of  the  Freemont  Canning  Company,  as  Secretary. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  And  as  Chairman? 

MR.  TUCKER:  Didn’t  make  any. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Well,  it  is  customary  to  recommend  the 
present  secretary,  so  will  you  include  that  in  your  recommen¬ 
dation  ? 

MR.  TUCKER:  We  will  do  that,  sure. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Nominating  Committee  then  nomi¬ 
nates  Mr.  S.  H.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md.,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Bean  Section? 

MR.  TUCKER:  Yes,  and  Mr.  Dan  Gerber,  of - 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Fremont,  as  the  Secretary? 

MR.  TUCKER:  Yes. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Chair  will  entertain  a  motion  that 
the  report  of  this  committee  be  accepted  and  the  action  be  taken. 

MR.  COVER:  I  move  that  the  report  of  this  committee  be 
accepted  and  the  same  be  adopted. 

MR.  HARTMAN :  I  second  the  motion. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  be  accepted  and  these  gentlemen  elected 
to  the  respective  offices.  All  in  favor  will  please  signify  by 
saying  “aye.”  “Aye,”  “aye.”  All  opposed?  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  any  further  business,  gentlemen?  If  not,  then  we 
stand  adjourned.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attendance. 
(And  thereupon  an  adjournment  was  taken.) 
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Pea  Section 

Wednesday  Morning,  Jan.  23,  1929,  9:30  A.  M 


John  G.  M.  Bames,  Chairman,  presiding. 


CHAIRMAN  BARNES:  The  Pea  Section  will  please  come 
to  order. 

The  first  order  of  business  is  the  appointment  of  a  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee,  and  I  appoint  as  chairman  of  that  committee 
Mr.  L.  E.  Hemingway,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Geidel,  of  Minnesota, 
and  Mr.  Deniger,  of  Wisconsin.  These  gentlemen,  when  they  see 
fit,  will  please  retire  to  prepare  the  report  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  Chairman’s  report,  which  is 
going  to  be  very  brief. 

About  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  I  believe,  as  pea  can- 
ners,  we  are  occupying  a  much  better  position  than  we  did  one 
year  ago.  I  believe  that  the  thought  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
minds  of  canners  that  we  have  to  pack  a  better  quality  of  peas 
in  order  to  maintain  the  position  that  we  are  now  occupying, 
and  that  there  is  no  one  who  will  be  so  unwise  as  to  materially 
increase  his  acreage.  The  only  way  for  the  canners  to  make  a 
financial  success  of  their  business  is  to  pack  quality  goods  in¬ 
stead  of  quantity.  If  we  have  a  large  quantity,  you  all  know 
from  past  experience  that  it  has  a  tendency,  and  invariably 
does,  to  break  the  market.  If  you  have  one  hundred  thousand 
surplus,  you  perhaps  will  not  make  nearly  as  much  money  as 
you  would  if  you  only  had  what  your  trade  will  consume. 

That  is  the  thought  that  I  want  to  convey  to  you  for  the  year 
1929,  that  we  must  pack  quality  instead  of  quantity. 

The  next  order  of  business  will  be  an  address  on  the  subject 
of  “Blanching  of  Peas,”  by  Dr.  P.  L.  Gowen,  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  Research  Laboratory  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Blanching  of  Peas 

By  P.  L.  Gowen 

National  Canners  Association  Research  Laboratories, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  YEAR  ago,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pea  Section,  we  reported 
Za  as  the  result  of  a  preliminary  investigation,  that  the  hold- 
^  ing  of  peas  after  vining  and  before  blanching  resulted  in  a 
marked  toughening  of  skins  with  a  loss  of  the  characteristic  pea 
flavor  and  aroma,  and  with  the  development  of  a  strong,  rather 
unpleasant  flavor.  We  repeated  this  work  this  year,  using  both 
Alaska  and  late  variety  peas.  Peas  were  held  in  the  usual  boxes 
at  temperature  ranging  from  TO'-AST.  Under  these  conditions 
the  peas  in  the  center  of  the  boxes  heated  somewhat.  Peas  were 
also  held  in  shallow  layers  so  that  no  heating  occurred  during 
the  holding  period.  Some  were  also  held  in  cold  water.  Under  all 
these  conditions  similar  results  to  those  reported  last  year  were 
obtained.  A  slight  but  distinct  toughening  of  the  skins  occurred 
when  peas  were  held  two  hours.  The  toughening  increased  on 
longer  holding.  In  general  there  was  a  deterioration  of  flavor 
increasing  with  the  length  of  holding.  This  loss  of  flavor  was 
more  apparent  at  higher  holding  temperatures,  but  with  some 
of  the  peas  used,  4-6  hours  holding  at  about  80°  gave  an  un¬ 
palatable  flavor  to  the  canned  product.  All  of  our  work  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  peas  canned  immediately  after  vining  have  a  charac¬ 
teristic  pleasant  aroma  and  flavor.  The  aroma  and  flavor  are 
changed  by  the  respiratory  processes  of  the  shelled  peas  and 
holding  even  under  fairly  favorable  conditions  for  4-6  hours 
may  sometimes  produce  a  relatively  unpleasant  flavor  in  the 
canned  product. 

THE  BLANCHING  PROCESS 
The  blanching  of  peas  accomplishes  a  number  of  objects,  the 
more  important  of  which  are  generally  understood  to  be: 

(1)  thorough  washing  or  cleansing,  which  improves  the 
flavor  of  the  canned  product  and  helps  prevent  a  turbid 
liquor. 


(2)  expulsion  of  gases,  which  lessens  can  strain  during  the 
process  and  helps  to  give  a  satisfactory  vacuum, 

(3)  absorption  or  soaking  up  of  water,  which  makes  it 
easier  to  gauge  the  correct  fill  of  can. 

Other  effects  sometimes  ascribed  to  blanching  are  the  proper 
softening,  and  aiding  in  the  elimination  of  empty  skins  and 
split  peas  through  disintegration. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  facts  to  any  one  who  has  had 
occasion  to  look  into  the  methods  followed  in  the  commercial 
canning  of  peas  is  that  while  the  blanching  process  is  regarded 
by  a  great  majority  of  pea  canners  to  be  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance,  there  is,  except  for  the  machine  used,  little  uniformity 
in  the  blanching  procedure  followed.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  used  varies  from  180°  to  boiling,  and  the  time  from  1  to 
20  minutes.  While  a  few  state  they  use  the  same  blanch  for  all 
sizes  and  quality  grades,  the  tendency  is  to  use  a  shorter  time 
with  the  better  quality  peas  and  increase  it  with  the  more 
mature  peas.  There  is,  however,  a  great  variation  in  the  minimum 
and  maximum  times  used.  Referring  to  this  variation  in  time, 
one  of  our  best  known  pea  packers  once  wrote,  “The  fact  that 
many  good  packers  use  a  short  blanch  and  many  others  use  a 
long  blanch  and  the  peas  of  one  packer  may  be  entirely  as  good 
as  those  of  another,  is  ample  evidence  that  the  lengfth  of  blanch  is 
not  of  supreme  importance.”  The  temperature  of  the  blanch 
might  just  as  logically  have  been  included  in  this  statement. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  effect,  if  any,  on 
the  quality  of  the  canned  product  brought  about  by  these  varii- 
ations  in  the  blanch  time  and  temperature  that  the  laboratory 
made  some  preliminary  experiments  during  1928.  The  peas  used 
included  Alaskas  and  Sweets  of  various  quality  grades,  and  were 
ungraded  for  size.  In  a  few  cases  size  graded  peas  were  used. 
The  blanchers  used  included  the  regular  factory  bl  anchors,  a 
smaller  experimental  blancher,  holding  approximately  140  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  and  in  some  instances,  the  blanching  was  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  screened  basket  in  copper- jacketed  kettles. 

Our  findings  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Peas  canned 
with  no  blanch,  but  with  a  brief  hot-water  wash,  in  practically 
every  case  resulted  in  a  strong  flavor,  which  would,  it  is  believed, 
be  unpleasant  and  unpalatable  to  most  consumers.  This  was 
especially  true  with  peas  that  had  been  held  several  hours  in 
the  boxes  before  canning.  In  some  of  the  trials  the  liquor  was 
turbid  where  no  blanch  was  used,  and  clear  when  the  same  lot 
of  peas  was  blanched.  In  other  lots  the  liquor  was  clear  in  both 
cases.  Our  experiments  did  not  show  that  the  omission  of  the 
Alaska  peas  blanched  five  and  twenty  minutes  at  about  210°  were 
much  harder  than  unblanched  peas  or  peas  blanched  two 
minutes  at  210°.  This  is  no  more  than  would  be  expected  unless 
the  water  in  the  blancher  has  been  softened  either  mechanically 
or  by  other  peas. 

Peas  blanched  five  minutes  or  more  at  from  205°  to  212° 
showed  a  noticeable  loss  in  flavor.  Peas  blanched  twenty  minutes 
at  this  temperature  were  almost  entirely  lacking  in  flavor.  In 
the  lots  we  ran,  which  as  stated  above,  included  various  quality 
grades  of  both  early  and  late  varieties,  some  blanched  immedi¬ 
ately  after  vining  and  some  after  extended  holding,  it  was  found 
that  about  five  minutes  at  180°  or  2-3  minutes  at  205°-212°,  ac¬ 
complished  the  effect  desired  by  the  blanch  and  at  the  same 
time  retained  the  characteristic  flavor.  Two  minutes  at  180°  or 
five  minutes  at  150°  resulted  in  an  excellent  flavor  in  some  cases. 
On  some  trials,  however,  the  liquor  was  a  little  cloudy  and  the 
flavor  unpleasant  at  these  short  blanches  at  lower  temperatures; 
this  was  more  especially  true  for  five  minutes  at  150°. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  number  of  scientific  workers  that 
the  steam  blanching  of  various  vegetables  will  result  in  the 
retention  of  the  soluble  constituents,  such  as  the  sugars  and 
mineral  salts,  which  help  make  up  the  flavor  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  water  blanch.  In  our  trials  with  commercially 
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vined  peas  we  found  that  steam  blanched  peas,  even  after  a 
brief  preliminary  hot-water  wash,  resulted  in  most  cases  in  a 
rather  strong  and  unpleasant  flavor  in  the  canned  product.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  with  peas  held  several  hours  after 
blanching. 

Many  cook  books  suggest  the  addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
or  ordinary  cooking  soda  to  the  water  used  in  cooking  vegetables. 
Our  observation  was  that  the  addition  of  1  pound  of  soda  per  100 
gallons  of  water  in  the  blancher  had  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
flavor  of  the  peas  that  had  been  held  for  some  time  after  vining. 
This  amount  was  found  to  have  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  flavor 
of  peas  canned  without  delay.  One  pound  of  soda  per  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  does  not  appear  to  soften  the  peas  noticeably.  Three 
pounds  per  100  gallons  were  found  to  have  a  slight  softening  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  peas,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  flavor  was  affected  fa¬ 
vorably  with  peas  that  had  been  held  in  the  boxes  after  vining. 
However,  in  nearly  every  trial  this  amount  produced  a  cloudi¬ 
ness  in  the  liquor  that  would  be  objectionable.  Five  pounds  or 
more  soda  per  100  gallons  softened  the  peas  so  that  they  tended 
to  become  mushy  in  the  can,  and  at  a  blanching  temperature  of 
205-212®  many  of  the  peas  went  to  pieces  during  the  blanch.  These 
larger  amounts  of  soda  also  tended  to  cause  discoloration  of  the 
brine,  and  in  some  cases  the  peas.  Sodium  bicarbonate  neutral¬ 
izes  acidity,  and  hence  its  addition  tends  to  lower  the  hydrogen- 
ion  concentration  of  the  canned  product,  and  for  that  reason  may 
have  some  effect  on  the  process  required.  The  samples  blanched 
in  1  pound  and  3  pounds  of  soda  per  100  gallons  of  water  showed 
a  decrease  in  hydrogen-ion  concentration  of  0.1  and  0.2,  respec¬ 
tively.  These  amounts  in  the  finished  canned  product  are  with¬ 
in  the  natural  variation  of  canned  peas,  blanched  without  the 
addition  of  soda.  Whether  this  is  true  during  the  entire  process 
we  do  not  know,  and  this  point  should  be  investigated. 

The  direct  addition  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  the  brine  was 
also  tried.  The  use  of  0.2  per  cent,  which  was  found  necessary 
to  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  canned  product,  was  found  to 
decrease  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  during  the  process  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  increase  in  the  process  might  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  was  also  found  that  the  use  of  soda  in  the  brine  caused 
such  a  pressure  inside  the  can  during  the  process  that  badly 
buckled  can  resulted  in  many  cases. 

The  effect  of  the  blanching  treatment  on  the  formation  of  split 
peas  was  noted  in  several  lots.  It  was  observed  that  a  blanch 
near  the  boiling  temperature  has  a  greater  disintegrating  effect 
on  the  peas  with  formation  of  splits  and  empty  skins  than  when 
the  temperature  is  around  180  degrees.  This  is  logical  from  the 
mechanical  standpoint,  since  peas  tend  to  sink  in  water  below 
200  degrees  and  are  cu.shioned  by  the  water  while  going  through 
the  blancher,  while  above  200  degrees  they  tend  to  float  and  re¬ 
ceive  much  harder  treatment.  It  was  also  observed  that  the 
longer  the  blanch  the  more  the  splits  and  empty  skins.  We  tried 
also  with  both  Alaskas  and  Sweets  the  effect  of  temoering  the 
peas  before  the  blanch  in  warm  water,  and  also  washing  after 
the  blanch  with  hot  water.  We  were  unable  to  find  that  these 
variations  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  number  of  splits  and 
empty  skins. 

As  stated,  the  work  on  the  blanching  process  is  of  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  nature,  in  that  so  many  variables  were  tried  on  different 
varieties  and  qualities  of  peas  that  it  was  felt  practicable  to  pre¬ 
pare  only  small  packs  for  laboratory  examination.  With  the 
leads  we  could  get  from  this  examination  after  proper  storage 
we  could  then  prepare  more  extensive  packs  which  we  could 
submit  to  the  trade  for  examination. 

From  the  preliminary  work  we  would  draw  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  ; 

A  blanch  of  5  minutes  at  180°  or  2-3  minutes  at  206-10  degrees 
accomplishes  the  desired  results. 

A  blanch  of  5  minutes  or  over  at  206-10  degrees  results  in  a 
noticeable  loss  of  flavor  in  the  peas. 

Less  splits  and  empty  skins  were  found  at  180  degrees  than 
at  206-10  degrees.  The  longer  the  blanch  at  206-10  degrees  the 
greater  number  of  splits  and  empty  skins. 

The  use  of  one  pound  of  sodium  bicarbonate  per  100  gallons 
of  water  in  the  blancher  does  not  soften  the  peas.  In  some 
cases  it  improves  the  flavor  of  peas  that  have  been  held  before 
blanching.  The  use  of  large  amounts  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
tends  to  soften  the  peas  and  produce  a  cloudy  liquor  in  most 
instances. 

CHAIRMAN  BARNES:  The  next  subject  we  are  to  con¬ 
sider  is  “Reducing  the  Number  of  Sizes,”  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dan  F.  Gerber,  of  Fremont,  Michigan. 


Reducing  the  Number  of  Sizes 

By  Dan  F.  Gerber 

Fremont  Canning  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 


For  quite  a  number  of  years  one  of  the  main  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion  among  canners  of  peas  has  been  advertising  and 
increasing  the  sales  of  canned  peas;  but  lately  many  in 
the  trade  are  wondering  if  we  are  in  any  position  to  advertise. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  and  the  company  with  which  I  am 
connected  have  been  just  as  guilty  as  anyone,  I  feel  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  about  making  some  statements  and  criticisms  which  may 
reflect  on  the  intelligence  of  the  pea  canners,  individually  and 
collectively,  but  with  which  I  feel  confident  a  large  number  of 
you  will  agree. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  all  pretty  completely  put  the 
housewife  out  of  the  picture,  and  with  the  aid  of  smart  ma¬ 
chinery  salesmen  have  proceeded  to  see  how  intricate  we  could 
make  this  very  simple  business  and  shroud  the  whole  proposi¬ 
tion  in  mystery,  just  as  many  old-time  processors  did  when  they 
went  into  seclusion  to  mix  the  magic  formula  for  the  brines  and 
syrups. 


DAN.  F.  GERBER 


To  the  average  housewife,  peas  are  peas,  and  with  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  conditions,  how  much  time  do  you  think  the 
housewife  is  going  to  spend  in  trying  to  familiarize  herself  with 
ten  or  a  dozen  different  offerings.  Personally,  I  think  we  are 
awfully  conceited  if  we  think  she  is  going  to  give  it  any  time 
at  all  because  there  are  lots  of  other  things  she  can  use  instead 
of  peas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  some  time  during  the  year  there 
is  scarcely  a  family  that  doesn’t  have  a  mess  of  the  so-called 
fresh  peas,  and  I  am  wondering  if  these  run-of-the-pod  peas 
are  not  what  the  housewife  thinks  of  when  she  thinks  of  peas. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  a  personal  illustration.  When  I  was 
first  married,  I  thought  of  course  that  I  must  stock  my  cellar 
with  the  finest  canned  peas  or  at  least  the  most  expensive,  so 
I  took  home  No.  1  and  No.  2  Sieve  Alaskas  that  were  very  fine 
according  to  the  standards  by  which  you  and  I  judge  peas,  but 
they  didn’t  go  over  at  all,  and  I  found  that  quite  frequently  I 
was  eating  some  of  the  so-called  fresh  peas  and  I  argued  about 
it  but  didn’t  get  anywhere.  My  wife  told  me  that  it  was  absurd 
to  argue  that  those  peas  could  compare  upon  any  basis,  and 
added  that  our  peas  were  very  nice  to  look  at  and  beautiful  for 
a  garnish  but  they  were  no  good  for  eating  purposes.  She  had 
me  thoroughly  sold,  but  of  course  I  wouldn’t  admit  it.  Finally 
I  took  home  a  few  cans  of  ungraded  Sweets  and  she  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  these  and  agreed  that  they  were  just  like  fresh 
garden  peas,  and  that  as  long  as  I  kept  her  supplied  with  these 
she  wouldn’t  bother  with  any  of  the  so-called  fresh. 

Of  course  I  appreciate  that  we  can’t  draw  conclusions  from  a 
single  instance  but  it  did  start  me  to  think  and  wonder  if  we 
canners  hadn’t  been  thinking  entirely  from  a  production  stand¬ 
point  with  almost  complete  disregard  for  what  would  really  best 
please  the  consumer,  so  I  started  making  inquiries  among  my 
personal  friends,  asking  them  what  kind  of  peas  they  used,  and 
invariably  they  said  “the  little  ones,  because  they  are  the  best, 
aren’t  they?”  In  many  cases  I  have  given  them  some  ungraded 
Sweets  and  in  almost  every  instance  they  have  come  back  want- 
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ing  to  know  what  to  ask  for,  and  where  they  could  get  peas  of 
this  sort,  because  they  were  just  as  good  or  better  than 
fresh  peas. 

In  many  cases  I  got  the  impression  that  these  people  didn’t 
like  canned  peas  nearly  as  well  as  the  so-called  fresh  but  bought 
the  small  sizes  of  Alaskas  simply  because  they  were  the  most 
expensive  and  the  retailer  told  them  that  they  were  the  best  in 
canned  peas,  and  I  am  wondering  if  that  isn’t  a  pretty  general 
situation — that  the  average  housewife  really  prefers  the  so- 
called  fresh  peas  and  buys  the  small  sieve  Alaskas  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  the  best  substitute. 

I  don’t  pretend  to  have  the  answer  to  the  problem,  but  I  think 
that  one  very  large  concern  has  in  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
one  variety  of  ungraded  peas  in  order  that  they  may  have  one 
grade  and  one  quality  to  sell  and  a  grade  and  quality  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  consumers. 

We  started  monkeying,  and  when  I  say  monkeying  that  is  just 
what  I  mean,  because  I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  other  word 
that  expresses  it,  with  an  effort  to  simplify  our  pack  of  Alaskas 
and  to  cut  the  number  of  sizes  from  five  to  three.  In  1927  we 
packed  all  under  21/64  in  what  we  call  our  small,  and  all  over 
21/64  and  under  26/64  in  what  we  called  our  medium.  All  over 
24/64  went  into  large.  This  worked  out  fine  from  a  packing 
standpoint  and  we  got  some  very  nice  peas,  but  frankly  it  was 
a  real  job  to  sell  them.  Last  year  we  simply  ran  our  Is  and  2s 
into  the  small,  packed  our  3s  alone  for  our  mediums,  and  let 
the  4s  and  5s,  Alaskas,  go  into  large.  Although  we  hadn’t  been 
packing  Sweets  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  we  put  out  a  small 
acreage  of  Sweets,  which  we  packed  ungraded,  and  they  worked 
out  fine. 

From  the  standpoint  of  what  we  regard  as  a  forward  looking 
policy,  we  are  much  more  interested  in  the  Sweets  than  we  are 
with  the  Alaskas,  and  it  is  our  present  intention  to  gradually 
wean  ourselves  from  the  Alaskas  and  pack  nothing  but  ungraded 
Sweets,  believing  that  we  can  offer  the  consumer  a  much  better 
value,  a  real  bang-up  product  which  will  sell  profitably  at  prices 
which  should  stimulate  consumption.  Of  course,  this  is  just 
our  own  individual  idea,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  would  do  a  bit  of 
harm  if  the  whole  industry  copies  it  as  it  would  put  us  in  a 
position  to  give  the  consumer  real  values  and  I  doubt  if  we 
would  have  any  over-production  problem  to  worry  about. 

These  ideas  I  have  expounded  may  not  agree  with  your  own, 
but  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  we  are  very  conceited  if  we 
think  that  over  one  out  of  a  hundred  housewives  will  consider 
peas  of  any  description  sufficiently  important  to  spend  any  time 
familiarizing  herself  with  them  and  that  if  we  wish  to  realize 
maximum  possibilities,  we  must  make  canned  peas  so  simple 
that  they  can  be  understood  without  effort,  and  that  when  we 
do  this  any  advertising  we  do  may  be  fully  effective. 

My  talk  was  supposed  to  have  been  about  simplification  and 
I  have  tried  to  indicate  why  I  regard  it  as  desirable  and  how 
I  think  it  can  be  best  accomplished  in  the  case  of  peas.  I  don’t 
want  anyone  to  feel  that  I  am  not  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
the  idea  of  advertising  canned  peas,  but  I  am  equally  interested 
that  such  advertising  should  be  as  productive  as  is  possible. 

CHAIRMAN  BARNES:  Our  next  address  will  be  presented 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Burr,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  who  will  talk  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
“Grading.” 

MR.  BURR:  I  might  say,  before  starting,  that  the  remarks 
I  have  in  mind  to  make  with  regard  to  this  subject  of  grading 
will  apply  not  only  to  canned  peas  in  particular,  but  will  have 
a  very  broad  and  specific  application  to  all  canned  foods,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  leading  commodities,  and  if  you  will  carry  that 
thought  throughout  the  entire  discussion,  while  the  paper  being 
presented  is  addressed  to  the  Pea  Section,  the  remarks  and 
ideas  suggested  have  equal  merits  and  an  equal  bearing  and  an 
equal  interest  to  canners  of  other  vegetables  and  fruits. 

I  wish  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  this  work  in  order  that 
we  may  all  understand  the  various  factors  that  have  entered 
into  the  development  of  the  idea. 

Grading  of  Canned  Foods 

By  H.  R.  Burr,  Secretary 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association 
Madison,  TFis. 


Before  going  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  subject  of 
official  grades,  I  wish  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  this 
work  in  order  that  we  may  all  understand  the  various 
factors  that  have  entered  into  the  development  of  the  diet. 

For  several  years  past  the  National  Canners  Association 
Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards  has  reported  each  year 


on  the  work  accomplished  in  defining  the  various  gprades  of 
canned  Foods.  These  definitions  have  been  accepted  by  the  trade 
in  general  and  used  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  canned  foods 
throughout  the  entire  industry.  From  time  to  time,  these  defini- 
nitions  and  standards  have  been  changed  with  a  view  to  making 
them  more  definite,  more  specific  and  more  easily  understood, 
but  in  spite  of  this  effort  and  these  changes,  there  has  always 
existed  a  difference  of  opinions  between  canners  themselves  and 
between  brokers  and  distributors  as  to  their  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Many  disputes  have  developed  resulting  in  rejections,  price 
adjustments  and  unwarranted  price  cutting  by  canners  be¬ 
cause  of  this  difference  of  opinion. 

As  production  increased  from  year  to  year  and  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  merchandise  canned  foods  at  a  profit, 
we  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of  grades  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  increasing  consumption  and  consumer 
interest.  Distributors  operating  under  their  own  private  labels 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  uni¬ 
formity  of  quality  that  would  insure  repeat  orders  from  the 
consumer.  It  has  been  necessary  for  them  to  ask  for  many  cases 
of  samples  in  order  to  find  the  uniformity  of  quality  desired 
and  even  then  the  delivery  from  the  canner  has  not  always  been 
satisfactory  because  of  variation  in  the  warehouse  lots  from 
which  the  delivery  was  made.  Too  often  the  consumer  has  been 
disappointed  in  purchasing  a  certain  brand  and  finding  if  of 
low'er  quality  than  previous  purchases  of  this  same  brand  had 
been.  This  condition  applies  to  canners’  as  well  as  distributors’ 
labels  and  undoubtedly  has  destroyed  consumer  confidence  in 
canned  foods  in  many  thousands  of  homes. 

The  various  purchasing  agencies  of  the  Government  at  Wash¬ 
ington  became  interested  in  this  problem  as  a  result  of  the 
difficulty  they  were  having  in  buying  canned  foods  of  a  uniform 
quality.  The  Federal  Warehouse  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  also  became  interested  in  definitions 
and  standards  on  canned  foods  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
loan  value  on  these  commodities  which  were  stored  in  Federal 
bonded  warehouses. 

Last  year  at  our  National  Convention  these  three  groups,  viz., 
the  Government  purchasing  agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  and  the  National  Canners  Association  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Definitions  and  Standards,  came  to  an  agreement  after 
considerable  discussion  and  argument  regarding  tentative  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards  for  canned  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes.  In 
order  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  grades,  a  score  card 
covering  these  three  commodities  was  developed,  together  with 
a  schedule  of  maximum  and  minimum  specifications  within 
which  canned  foods  of  each  of  the  three  quality  grades  would 
rest. 

These  standards  and  score  cards  were  officially  adopted  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  warehousing  purposes 
only  and  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  recognized  by 
the  department  for  any  other  purpose.  The  department  holds 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  impractical  to  officially  define  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  Fancy  and  an  Extra  Standard  because  of 
the  great  variations  that  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  canners, 
distributors  and  consumers  as  to  what  a  Fancy  grade  should 
be  as  compared  with  an  Extra  Standard. 

I  differ  with  this  opinion,  however,  and  contend  that  a 
definition  and  score  card  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  banks  and 
the  Federal  Warehouse  Division,  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  determination  of  the  loan  value  on  a  commodity,  has  the 
same  strength  and  merit  when  used  by  canner  and  distributor 
in  the  buying  and  selling  of  this  same  commodity. 

If  we  are  sincere — and  I  repeat — if  we  are  sincere  in  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  increase  consumer  confidence  in  canned  foods;  if  we 
are  going  to  direct  the  welfare  of  this  industry  ourselves  and 
depend  upon  ourselves  for  its  success  rather  than  upon  the 
periodic  intervention  of  Divine  Providence,  we  must  go  one  step 
farther  in  the  development  of  this  grading  program.  Not  only 
must  canner,  broker  and  distributor  agree  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  certain  specific  quality  grade,  but  this  information 
must  be  conveyed  to  the  consumer  in  a  language  that  is  easy 
to  understand  and  remember.  Regardless  of  brand  name,  each 
label  should  carry  a  statement  as  to  quality  and  this  statement 
should  represent  an  oath  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of 
the  label  that  should  be  lived  up  to  at  all  times  in  spite  of 
wind  and  weather,  good  years  and  bad,  with  the  help  of  Divine 
Providence  or  without  it. 

We  find  upon  the  grocer’s  shelf  at  the  present  time  thousands 
of  different  labels  on  canned  peas;  each  one  the  pride  of  some 
canner  or  distributor;  each  one  striving  for  recognition  and 
preference;  each  one  a  work  of  art,  but  like  the  beauty  parade 
at  Atlantic  City,  a  beautiful  picture  collectively,  but  making  it 
very,  very  difficult  to  decide  which  one  is  to  be  preferred. 
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Can  you  imagine  the  confusion  that  would  prevail  if  we 
should  ask  all  those  in  attendance  at  this  convention — canners, 
brokers,  wholesale  grocers  and  supply  men — to  pass  judgment 
on  a  beauty  parade,  to  pick  out  the  Fancy,  the  Extra  Standard, 
the  Standard  and  the  Sub-Standard;  and  still  that  is  just  what 
we  are  asking  this  same  group  to  do  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  canned  foods. 

Now  I  think  you  are  beginning  to  ask.  What  about  official 
grade?  Where  do  they  fit  into  this  picture? 

By  introducing  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  a  group  of 
licensed  graders  into  this  procedure  of  buying  and  selling  and 
giving  them  the  authority,  the  equipment,  the  adopted  specifi¬ 
cations  and  score  cards,  we  at  once  eliminate  the  confusion,  the 
differences  of  individual  opinion  and  lay  down  the  foundation 
upon  whch  all  successful  business  transactions  are  based,  viz., 
a  definite,  specific  understanding  between  buyer  and  seller  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  merchandise  involved  in  the  transaction. 
Without  this  understanding,  the  buying  and  selling  of  any 
commodity  becomes  either  an  auction  sale  or  a  pawnshop  method 
of  doing  business. 

Judging  from  records  which  I  have  recently  compiled,  the 
merchandising  of  canned  foods  might  well  be  classified  as  an 
Auction  Sale.  It  has  been  a  case  of  bid  and  take.  Unjustified 
price  cutting  has  prevailed  and  extreme  fluctuations  in  price 
have  been  evident  at  all  times.  “Write  your  own  ticket  as  to 
quality  but  give  me  the  order,”  have  been  the  sales  policy  of 
many  canners. 

Having  confidence  in  the  score  card  and  definitions  tenta¬ 
tively  adopted  at  our  1928  convention,  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  and  the  New 
York  Canners  Association  have  experimented  with  official  grad¬ 
ing  this  past  year. 

The  reports  received  from  these  groups  indicate  a  degree 
of  merit  in  the  plan  far  in  advance  of  what  was  expected. 

So  far  as  Wisconsin  is  concerned,  we  plan  to  continue  the 
work  next  season  on  a  much  greater  volume  and  in  a  more 
efficient  manner  at  a  reduced  cost  to  our  members.  Briefly 
the  plan  of  operation  in  Wisconsin  is  as  follows. 

At  the  request  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Markets  first  adopted,  as  Wisconsin 
standards,  the  definitions  and  score  cards  on  peas,  corn  and 
beans  that  were  promulgated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  They  then  proceeded  to  license  a  committee  of  official 
graders,  selecting  a  group  of  canners  from  different  sections 
of  the  State  and  a  representative  of  the  wholesale  trade  in 
Milwaukee.  A  suitable  room  at  Madison  was  equipped  with 
the  necessary  tables,  can  openers,  refuse  cans,  shelves  and 
vault  for  storing  samples,  desk  and  office  equipment.  Ware¬ 
house  cards,  score  cards  and  certificates  of  grade  were  printed. 

Applications  for  the  service  were  sent  out  to  canners  and  54 
responded  before  the  packing  season  started.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  Alaska  pack  was  finished,  an  inspector  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Markets  called  at  the  canner’s  warehouse  and  selected 
a  representative  sample  from  each  lot  therein.  Samples  were 
taken  from  different  parts  of  the  pile  and  identified  with  a 
code  mark  corresponding  to  a  similar  mark  placed  permanently 
on  each  pile.  A  record  was  made  of  each  lot  number,  code,  and 
number  of  cases  in  each  pile.  These  samples  were  then  for¬ 
warded  to  the  committee  of  licensed  graders  at  Madison  who  in 
turn  proceeded  to  score  each  lot.  Each  grader  made  out  his  own 
score  card  without  confering  with  the  rest  of  the  Committee, 
and  each  lot  was  scored  by  at  least  three  graders.  These  indi¬ 
vidual  scores  were  then  averaged  by  the  clerk,  and  if  wide 
variations  were  evident,  other  samples  were  examined  and  the 
score  adjusted  accordingly. 

These  licensed  graders  identified  each  lot  by  code  number 
only  and  did  not  know  whose  samples  they  were  scoring.  From 
these  average  scores,  a  certificate  of  grade  was  prepared 
setting  forth  the  score,  the  grade,  the  lot  number,  the  ware¬ 
house  number,  the  number  of  cases  and  the  code  mark. 

The  original  certificate  with  score  card  attached  was  sent  to 
the  canner  to  be  retained  by  him  and  used  as  he  might  see  fit. 
Reserve  samples  from  each  lot  were  placed  in  a  vault  under 
lock  and  key  for  future  reference. 

Shortly  after  this  work  started,  it  became  evident  that  it  was 
going  to  be  a  big  job  and  as  time  was  an  important  factor,  a 
second  grading  committee  was  organized  to  work  at  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin.  Care  was  taken  to  see  that  both  committees  worked 
in  unison  by  interchanging  part  of  the  personnel  of  each  com¬ 
mittee.  In  spite  of  this  plan,  delays  developed  that  resulted  in 
several  canners  getting  impatient  and  dropping  out  of  the 
service.  Nevertheless,  a  total  of  one  and  one-half  million  cases 
of  peas,  one  hundred  thousand  cases  of  corn,  and  sixty  thousand 
cases  of  beans  were  graded  and  certificates  furnished  by  No¬ 
vember  1st. 


RESULTS 

Canners  who  received  these  certificates  of  grade  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  approval  of  the  service. 

Price  lists  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the  grade  and 
score  of  each  lot,  and  I  might  add  that  this  idea,  if  carried 
out,  will  tend  to  eliminate  the  line  of  demarkation  between 
grades  so  far  as  price  is  concerned.  Canned  foods  scoring  80, 
85,  90,  or  95  will  be  sold  on  a  basis  of  their  relative  score  rather 
than  on  their  grade  classification. 

The  judgment  of  the  Grading  Committee  has  been  recognized 
as  final  in  three  cases  of  rejections,  all  of  which  have  been 
adjusted  without  loss  to  the  canner. 

Several  sales  have  been  made  without  the  customary  sub¬ 
mitting  of  samples. 

Prices  have  been  stabilized  because  each  canner  was  forti¬ 
fied  with  a  Certificate  of  Grade  and  knew  the  value  of  each  lot 
offered  for  sale. 

Buyers  are  asking  for  lots  of  a  certain  grade  and  score  in 
order  to  obtain  uniform  quality  for  distribution  under  their 
private  label. 


HARVEY  R.  BURR 

Canners  short  on  deliveries  are  able  to  match  up  lots  from 
neighboring  canners  of  the  quality  desired. 

Canners  using  this  service  come  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  specifications  of  each  grade  and  are  encouraged  thereby 
to  pack  better  quality. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

No  plan  or  program  can  be  perfect  in  its  original  form,  and 
some  specific  changes  are  evident  as  a  result  of  last  year’s 
work. 

First.  A  more  systematic  arrangement  of  the  various  lots 
and  piles  in  the  warehouse  in  order  to  eliminate  error  and 
variations  in  drawing  samples. 

Second.  Quicker  service  as  canners  want  their  Certificates 
of  Grade  in  the  shortest  possible  time  after  the  pack  is  finished. 
This  may  mean  more  jading  committees  operating  in  different 
sections  at  the  same  time. 

Third.  A  change  in  the  score  card  for  peas  whereby  the 
allowance  for  tenderness  is  increased  from  35  to  40  points  and 
that  for  clearness  of  liquor  reduced  from  15  to  10  points. 

With  these  changes  in  view,  approximately  65  Wisconsin 
canners  have  subscribed  to  this  service  for  next  year.  This 
added  volume  will  reduce  the  cost  to  the  canner  from  its  present 
rate  of  $1.50  to  $1.00  per  thousand  cases. 

With  official  grades  established  and  recognized  by  the  trade 
and  industry  in  general;  with  all  sub-standards  labeled  as 
such,  by  Federal  regulation;  with  all  canned  foods  officially 
graded,  and  sold  at  a  price  in  line  with  what  they  actually 
are,  may  sound  like  a  beautiful  dream  to  many  of  you,  but  this 
condition  is  well  within  the  realm  of  possibility  and  those  of  us 
who  have  been  fostering  and  developing  this  official  grading 
system  feel  that  it  is  the  foundation  and  cornerstone  of  a  new 
era  in  the  canning  industry. 
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DRAWING  SAMPLES 

MR.  STRINGHAM:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  we  can  get  any 
information  as  to  storage  in  the  warehouse  for  the  convenience 
of  drawing  samples  and  how  this  is  done.  I  was  wondering  if 
anything  of  that  kind  would  be  explained  here  today,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  this  gentleman  what  he  found  the  best  plan 
for  drawing  samples  was,  the  easiest  way  and  probably  the 
most  economical  way  for  the  canner. 

MR.  BURR:  There  are  several  very  good  plans.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  for  me  to  take  the  time  to  outline  in  detail 
the  method  of  warehousing  so  as  to  draw  samples  easiest.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  we  must  establish  first  of  all  a  basic 
unit  pile  of  250  or  500  cases  or  possibly  a  thousand  cases.  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  in  units  of  a  thousand  cases.  A  thousand 
cases  represents  a  single  consignment  or  sale  or  carload.  Es¬ 
tablish  your  basic  unit  pile  and  have  the  piling  arrangement, 
that  is,  arrange  the  cases  in  their  pile  systematically  through 
the  entire  warehouse.  You  will  find  that  some  canners  at  the 
present  time  begin  to  lay  down  their  cases,  15  or  20  or  more 
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be  arranged  whereby  the  basic  pile  consisted  of  500  cases  and 
it  was  laid  off  square  on  the  floor  and  built  right  up,  the  area 
on  the  floor  being  designed  so  that  this  basic  pile  would  run  all 
the  way  along,  you  have  a  unit  that  could  be  easily  identified 
with  a  card  and  a  lot  number  from  which  samples  could  be 
drawn  and  you  could  easily  have  each  unit  identified  as  such. 

Another  plan  is  to  draw  up  representative  samples  out  of 
each  lot  as  it  comes  off  the  van,  each  truck-load,  taking  out  of 
each  one  of  those  lots  a  representative  sample,  giving  each  a 
code  number  and  putting  it  in  the  sample  pie.  I  am  not  ready 
to  say  which  plan  is  to  be  preferred,  but  we  are  working  along 
that  line. 

Your  Secretary,  Mr.  Glascoff,  has  some  very  wonderful  ideas 
along  that  line,  and  before  starting  with  the  work  this  season 
hopes  to  be  able  to  make  some  specific  recommendations.  It 
has  got  to  be  worked  out. 

CHAIRMAN  BARNES:  The  next  address  is  “Retort  Man¬ 
agement  and  Cooling,”  which  is  to  be  given  by  Mr.  R.  J,  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  the  National  Canners  Association  Research  Laboratory, 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Retort  Management  and  Cooling 

By  R.  J.  Thompson 

National  Canners  Association  Research  Laboratories 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Many  canners  are  not  securing  the  greatest  efficiency  from 
the  water  flowing  through  their  conveyor  cooling  tanks. 
An  analysis  of  the  plant  data  taken  during  the  bacterio¬ 
logical  field  studies  in  the  summer  of  1928  shows  this  condition 
and  some  others  that  may  be  of  interest  to  canners.  The  cooling 
tank  water  connections  in  many  plants  can  be  rearranged  to 
give  more  effective  cooling  power.  Come  canners  permit  the 
water  to  enter  at  that  end  of  the  tank  where  the  hot  cans  from 
the  retort  enter,  the  overflow  water  leaving  the  cooling  tank 
at  the  warehouse  end.  This  set-up  is  an  uneconomical  arrange¬ 
ment.  Some  canners  permit  the  entering  water  to  be  distributed 
at  three  or  four  point  along  the  length  of  the  tank,  allowing  the 
overflow  to  leave  the  cooling  tank  at  the  retort  room  end. 
Others  permit  the  water  to  enter  at  three  or  four  points  along 
the  len^h  of  the  tank  and  the  overflow  water  to  leave  at  cor¬ 
responding  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tank.  But  the  ar¬ 
rangement  that  will  give  the  most  efficiency  from  a  given  supply 
of  water  is  one  in  which  the  cold  water  enters  at  the  bottom 
of  the  warehouse  end  of  the  tank  and  the  overflow  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  retort  end  of  the  tank.  The  flow  of  water  in  the  tank 
is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  movement  of  the  cans.  If  the 
volume  of  water  entering  the  tank  is  proper,  there  will  be  a 
gradation  in  temperature  from  the  colder  warehouse  end  of  the 
tank  to  the  warmer  retort  room  end.  This  arrangement  of  water 
supply  and  overflow  will  require  the  minimum  amount  of  water 
to  keep  the  temperature  at  the  warehouse  end  of  the  tank  below 
that  desired  in  the  cans  at  the  time  of  warehousing. 

Where  the  depth  of  the  cooling  tank  will  permit  it,  the  crates 
of  cans  should  be  submerged  so  that  the  top  cans  are  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Many 
canners  have  observed  that  in  plunging  their  arm  into  the  water 
of  a  cooling  tank  through  which  cans  have  been  passing,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  is  much  hotter  than  the  lower  portions.  They 
have  also  seen  cans  in  the  top  of  the  crate  that  are  warmer  than 
those  in  the  bottom  of  the  same  crate.  If  the  cans  are  deeply 
submerged,  the  top  cans  will  escape  this  layer  of  hot  water  and 
the  cooling  will  be  more  uniform. 


Where  is  the  canner  today  who  has  not  heard  the  statement, 
“Keep  the  bleed  on  the  thermometer  box  open?”  Yet,  there 
are  retorts  being  operated  with  no  flow  of  steam  past  the  ther¬ 
mometer  to  the  air.  To  obtain  a  correct  reading  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  retort  when  processing  in  dry  steam,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  flow  of  steam  from  the  box.  The  volume  of  the  box 
is  small  compared  to  the  area  of  the  thick  walls.  So  much  heat 
is  radiated  through  the  walls  to  the  air  that  the  natural 
circulation  of  the  steam  will  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
temperature.  Hence,  the  need  for  bleeding.  Many  of  the  older 
retorts  have  a  small  thermometer  box  connected  to  the  retort 
with  several  inches  of  three-quarter-inch  pipe.  In  this  type  of 
box  the  bleed  must  be  very  efficient  in  order  to  obtain  a  true 
reading  of  the  temperature  in  the  retort.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
rely  on  the  circulating  pipe  connecting  the  thermometer  box 
with  the  bottom  of  the  retort.  For  accurate  readings  keep  the 
bleed  on  the  thermometer  box  open.  If  the  thermometer  and 
pressure  gauge  do  not  agree,  they  should  be  tested  to  see  which 
one  is  in  error. 

The  third  condition  that  was  brought  out  in  this  field  study 
was  the  lack  of  adequate  exhausting  facilities  on  many  retorts. 
Instead  of  doing  all  the  exhausting  during  the  first  few  minutes 
of  the  come-up  period,  steam  is  allowed  to  blow  through  an 
opening  in  the  lid  throughout  the  entire  process.  The  proper 
exhausting  of  retorts  will  save  canners  time  and  money.  The 
proper  procedure  to  bring  the  retort  to  holding  temperature  is 
to  bring  the  steam  through  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  drive  the 
air  in  the  shortest  possible  time  through  a  sufficiently  largo 
opening  in  the  lid  or  through  the  relief  or  overflow  pipe,  pro¬ 
vided  the  pipe  is  at  the  top  of  the  retort,  and  continue  this 
operation  until  the  thermometer,  which  is  adequately  bled,  shows 
a  temperature  of  220  degrees  or  more.  At  this  time  the  ther¬ 
mometer  and  pressure  gauge  should  agree. 

Unless  there  is  some  very  unusual  method  of  stacking  the 
containers  in  the  retort,  this  procedure  will  eliminate  all  of  the 
air  from  the  retort  as  will  be  evidenced  by  the  reading  of  a 
correct  pressure  gauge  which  will  record  the  pressure  that 
steam  would  have  at  the  holding  temperature.  If  the  exhausting 
of  the  air  from  the  retort  is  thoroughly  done,  there  is  no  good 
accomplished  in  allowing  steam  to  blow  through  an  opening  in 
the  lid  all  during  the  subsequent  process.  If  the  exhausting 
of  the  air  from  the  retort  is  not  adequate,  then  the  opening  in 
the  lid  will  sooner  or  later  allow  all  of  the  entrapped  air  to 
escape,  thus  bringing  about  equilibrium  between  pressure  and 
temperature  in  the  retort.  This  equilibrium,  however,  should 
be  established  before  beginning  the  time  of  process,  and  not  at 
some  time  later  in  the  process. 

Many  styles  of  exhausting  are  followed  through  three-quarter- 
inch  pop  valves  where  the  lever  is  jammed  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
through  overflow  pipes  at  the  top  of  the  retort  to  drains  below 
the  retort  room  floor,  through  a  valve  in  the  lid  blowing  the 
steam  into  the  retort  room,  and  in  some  cases  no  attempt  is 
made  to  exhaust  the  air  except  through  the  bleed  on  the  ther¬ 
mometer  box  and  a  one-eighth-inch  opening  in  the  lid.  In  some 
retorts  the  air  was  exhausted  out  the  drainpipe  in  the  bottom, 
there  being  no  bleed  on  the  thermometer  box  and  only  a  one- 
eighth-inch  vent  in  the  retort  lid.  Even  though  there  was  a 
one-eighth-inch  opening  in  the  lid  of  the  retort,  which  would 
finally  bring  about  equilibrium,  conditions  like  these  have  no 
place  in  the  modern  canning  plant.  Therefore  supply  and  drain 
the  water  from  the  cooling  tank  properly,  submerge  the  crates 
as  deeply  as  possible,  keep  the  bleed  on  the  thermometer  box 
open  and  give  the  retort  a  short  period  of  thorough  exhaust. 
These  principles  have  been  repeatedly  stated,  and  their  wisdom 
has  been  employ  demonstrated  in  the  industry. 

CHAIRMAN  BARNES:  Has  any  one  any  questions  he 
would  like  to  ask? 

The  next  order  of  business  would  be  the  considerations  of  any 
resolutions  that  any  one  might  wish  to  offer. 

We  have  had  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to  Tariff  Re¬ 
vision  and  perhaps  some  one  has  a  resolution  that  he  would 
like  to  present  with  regard  to  that. 

SECRETARY  GLASCOFF:  At  a  meeting  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  State  Canners  Associations  held  in  Chicago,  Mon¬ 
day,  January  14th,  the  committee  representing  the  canners  of 
peas  submitted  a  recommendatiin  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  requested  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  the  revised  tariff  bill  a  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
on  peas,  prepared  and  preserved  in  any  manner. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  the  tariff  rate  on  green 
peas  which,  under  the  Act  of  1922,  are  dutiable  at  1  cent  per 
pound,  be  fixed  in  the  revised  tariff  bill  at  50  per  cent  ad  va¬ 
lorem,  and  that  this  recommendation  be  communicated  to  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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The  National  Canners  Association  has  prepared  and  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  28th,  a 
brief  asking  that  adequate  protection  be  provided  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  as  a  whole,  and  specifically  requesting  that  the 
rate  of  duty  on  prepared  and  preserved  peas  be  fixed  at  the 
rate  requested  by  the  Canners’  Committee. 

The  conference  unanimously  approved  a  motion  that  the  can¬ 
ners  join  with  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  re¬ 
questing  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  incorporate  in  the 
revised  tariff  bill  rates  on  canned  foods  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  used  by  canners  that  will  adequately  protect  both  canners’ 
and  agricultural  interests. 

The  Pea  Section  by  formally  passing  upon  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  representing  the  canners  of  this  product  at 
the  conference  on  June  14th,  and  by  authorizing  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  this  action  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
demonstrate  to  the  committee  that  the  request  has  the  united 
support  of  your  branches  of  the  industry. 

I  should  like  to  offer  the  foregoing  in  the  form  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  for  action  by  this  Section,  and  the  result  of  the  action  at 
this  time  to  be  communicated  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee. 

CHAIRMAN  BARNES:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  of 
Secretary  Glascoff  and  his  motion.  It  is  now  offered  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Are  there  any  remarks? 

This  is  a  matter  that  we  are  all  vitally  interested  in. 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  would  like  to  say  Mr.  Phillips  and  myself 
were  appointed  a  committee  on  mixed  vegetables,  and  the^-e 
being  no  packer  present  a  week  ago  Monday  at  the  conference 
to  consider  the  tariff,  and  not  knowing  anything  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  mixed  vegetables,  we  acted  quickly.  After  we  made 
this  report  by  recommending  that  mixed  vegetables  take  the 
rate  of  the  item  carrying  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  and  it  should 
be  submitted  to  the  packers  of  mixed  vegetables.  That  has  been 
turned  over  to  a  committee  of  canners  packing  mixed  vege¬ 
tables,  and  they  will  make  a  report  later. 

CHAIRMAN  BARNES:  As  I  understand,  that  part  as  to 
the  mixed  vegetables  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  resolution. 

MR.  BURR:  With  regard  to  the  proposed  increase  and  the 
change  of  duty,  so  far  as  this  request  is  concerned  from  the 
present  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound  to  35  per  cent  ad  varolem,  how 
does  that  compare,  the  2  cents  a  pound,  with  our  request  for  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem?  The  records  compiled  show  that  for  the 
past  year  the  actual  collections  on  the  present  rate  of  2  cents 
a  pound  equals  I6V2  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value  of  the  com¬ 
modity.  As  against  that  we  are  asking  for  35  per  cent.  I 
would  like  to  have  that  point  clarified. 

MR.  SHOOK:  I  don’t  question  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  figures,  but 
duty  today  is  20  cents  a  dozen,  and  we  want  it  60  cents  a  dozen 
on  peas. 

CHAIRMAN  BARNES:  Are  there  any  further  remarks?  If 
not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  presented  will 
signify  by  saying  “Aye;”  the  contrary  “No.”  The  “Ayes”  have 
it.  and  that  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Pea  Section. 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

MR.  HEMINGWAY:  Your  Nominating  Committee  begs  to 
report  as  follows: 

For  chairman,  Mr.  R.  G.  Glascoff,  of  Waumpun,  Wis.,  and 
for  secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Etheridge,  Jr.,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  I  move 
their  nominations. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN  BARNES:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  what  is  your  pleasure?  As  many  as 
are  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  “Aye,”  the  contrary,  “No.” 
The  “Ayes”  have  it  and  the  motion  is  carried,  and  I  declare 
these  gentlemen  elected  to  their  respective  offices. 

The  Chair  will  appoint  the  Nominating  Committee  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  escort  the  new  secretary  to  the  platform.  We  have 
the  new  president  already  here. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  at 
this  time.  Your  old  retiring  member  has  a  splendid  head  of 
hair  and  our  incoming  secretary  is  a  little  deficient,  and  we  rec¬ 
ommend  that  he  get  this  attended  to  before  he  stands  before 
you  another  year. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  handing  the  gavel  over  to  my  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  give  him  your  hearty  support. 

CHAIRMAN-ELECT  GLASCOFF:  I  don’t  know  why  the 
item  of  Discussion  is  on  our  program.  If  it  refers  particularly 
to  Tariff  Revision,  we  have  just  had  that,  or  do  you  wish  the 
meeting  thrown  open  for  a  few  minutes  to  have  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  on  any  matters  pertaining  to  peas?  If  there  is  anybody 
w'ho  has  any  remarks  or  suggestions  or  anything  else  pertain¬ 
ing  to  peas,  it  is  only  now  11.30  and  we  will  hear  those  before 
we  finish.  If  anybody  has  any  suggestions  or  recommendations, 
we  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  them. 


MR.  SHOOK:  There  is  one  matter  which  I  think  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  canners.  At  the  instance  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  supported  by  several  of  the  smaller 
organizations,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  year  or  so  ago 
was  requested  to  place  canned  foods  on  the  eligible  list  for 
storage  in  Federal  warehouses.  That  has  been  done  and  the 
canners  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  this  and  like  the  service. 

There  is  an  organization  known  as  the  merchandising  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Warehousemen’s  Association  who  are  talk¬ 
ing  of  taking  action  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal 
Warehouse  Act.  A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  other  sections 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  secretary  read  this,  with  the  idea 
of  having  it  passed  by  this  Section.  The  warehousemen  are 
bolding  their  convention  in  Los  Angeles,  beginning  the  25th  of 
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this  month,  and  if  you  think  such  action  is  desirable,  I  bring 
up  the  matter  now  for  your  to  consider. 

THE  SECRETARY :  The  resolution  as  passed  by  the  To¬ 
mato  Section,  with  a  change  to  make  it  apply  to  ourselves, 
would  read  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  the  storing  of  canned  foods  under  the  Federal 
Warehouse  Act  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  canning  industry 
in  assisting  it  to  meet  the  situation  arising  from  “hand-to- 
mouth”  buying,  and  has  been  a  steadying  influence  on  markets; 
and 

WHEREAS,  action  is  being  contemplated  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  of  the  American  Warehousemen’s  Association 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  Federal  Warehouse  Act, 
therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Pea  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  in  Convention  assembled  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on 
this  23rd  day  of  January,  1929,  most  earnestly  deplores  such 
action  as  being  inimicable  to  the  best  interest  of  our  industry; 
and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  dispatched  by 
+“legraph  to  the  merchandising  division  of  the  American  Ware- 
hrusemen’s  Association,  which  is  convening  in  convention  in 
Los  Angeles,  January  25th  to  29th  next.  I  make  that  as  a 
motion. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN  GLASCOFF:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
Pea  Section  adopt  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one  that  you  have 
jnst  heard.  What  is  your  pleasure?  All  those  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  such  a  resolution  will  signify  by  saying  “Aye;”  the 
contrary,  “No.”  The  “Ayes”  have  it  and  the  motion  is  carried. 

Is  there  anything  else  that  anyone  wishes  to  bring  up  for 
discussion  at  this  time? 

If  not,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

(Whereupon,  at  11.30  A.  M.,  the  meeting  of  the  Pea  Section 
adjourned.) 
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Wednesday  Morning,  Jan.  23,  1929,  9:30  A.M. 


James  H.  Wiley,  Vincennes,  Jnd.,  Chairman. 
Frank  H.  Raymond,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Secretary. 


CHAIRMAN  WILEY:  We  are  a  little  bit  late  this  morning, 
gentlemen,  but  I  think  that  is  rather  customary,  and  I  know 
that  sometimes  at  morning  meetings  I  have  been  just  a  trifle 
late  myself.  The  thing  that  is  worrying  me  most  is  that  some 
of  our  speakers  are  late;  but  I  find  that  they  are  wandering 
around  the  halls  waiting  to  see  what  the  other  fellow  has  to  say. 

The  first  thing  that  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do  is  to 
appoint  our  Nominating  Committee,  -who  will  nominate  our 
next  year’s  Chairman  and  Secretary;  and  on  that  committee 
I  will  appoint  Harry  McDonald,  Mr.  Dorance,  and  Ben  Wood. 
And  if  you  gentlemen  will  get  together  before  the  meeting  is 
over  and  let  us  have  your  recommendations  on  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  for  the  coming  year,  I  will  thank  you  very  much; 
and  I  would  like  to  make  Harry  McDonald  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

I  have  a  copy  of  an  announcement  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  relative  to  Tariff  Revision,  and  a  hearing  that  was 
held  which  I  guess  has  been  taken  up  by  the  different  sections; 
and  you  all  know  that  the  hearings  on  vegetables  and  canned 
foods  were  held  on  the  14th,  that  is,  on  the  entire  agricultural 
schedule.  It  is  something  that  is  of  importance  to  each  section 
and  you  have  possibly  heard  a  discussion  on  it  in  other  sections. 
President  Nott  asked  that  we  bring  this  up  and  have  a  little 
discussion  here  this  morning  on  it. 

First,  I  am  going  to  read  a  memorandum  to  the  Chairmen 
of  this  section  (reading) : 

“Memorandum  for  Chairmen  of  the  Wax  and  Green  Bean 
and  Baked  Bean  Sections. 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  State  Canners 
Association  held  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  January  14,  the  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  canners  of  beans  submitted  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  be  requested  to  provide  in  the  revised  tariff  bill 
a  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  beans  in  brine,  or  prepared 
or  preserved  in  any  manner.  The  present  rate  of  duty  under  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922  is  2  cents  per  pound. 

“The  committee  representing  the  canners  of  mixed  vege¬ 
tables  recommended  that  there  be  added  to  Paragraph  773 
of  the  Act  of  1922,  which  fixed  the  rate  of  duty  on  prepared  and 
preserved  vegetables  in  specifically  providing  for  the  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  a  provision  that  mixed  vegetables  prepared  or  pre¬ 
served  in  any  manner  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of 
duty  applicable  to  any  vegetables  in  the  mixture. 

“The  National  Canners  Association  has  prepared  and  will 
submit  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  28th 
a  brief  asking  that  adequate  protection  be  provided  for  the 
canning  industry  as  a  whole,  and  specifically  requesting  that  the 
rate  of  duty  on  prepared  and  preserved  beans  be  fixed  at  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

“The  conference  unanimously  approved  the  motion  that  the 
canners  join  with  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federations  in 
requesting  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  incorporate  in  the 
Revised  Tariff  Bill  rates  on  canned  foods  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  used  by  canners  that  will  adequately  protect  both  canner 
and  agricultural  interests. 

“The  Wax,  Green  Bean,  and  Baked  Bean  Sections,  by  formally 
approving  the  action  taken  by  the  committee  representing  the 
canners  of  this  product  at  the  conference  on  January  14th.  and 
by  authorizing  the  communication  of  this  approval  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  will  demonstrate  to  the  committee  that 
the  request  has  the  united  support  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  industry. 

“It  is  suggested  that  appropriate  resolution  to  this  effect  be 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  section  for  action.” 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  any  discussion  that  you  may  have 
as  to  the  action  we  should  take  in  this  section  regarding  the 
backing  up  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  understand 
that  each  section  has  passed  resolutions,  and  I  think  we  should 
at  least  have  some  report  on  it. 


Is  Mr.  Roach  in  the  house?  I  don’t  see  him  any  place.  Mr. 
Roach  was  in  attendance  at  that  meeting  on  January  14th,  and 
I  thought  possibly  he  could  give  us  a  little  further  dope  on  it. 

MR.  DORANCE:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  you  have  spoken  of 
the  probable  increase  in  the  tariff,  at  least  a  recommendation 
that  there  be  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  canned  products,  there 
is  no  specific  mention  of  vegetables  or  an  increase  on  dry  beans. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY:  That  is  correct. 

MR.  DORRANCE:  May  I,  then,  introduce  this  resolution: 

That  this  section  express  its  full  approval  of  the  action  of  the 
Tariff  Committee  in  urging  the  imposition  of  an  adequate  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  upon  canned  foods,  and  the  ingredients  entering 
into  them,  and  that  specifically  we  urge  an  appropriate  increase 
in  the  tariff  upon  dry  beans. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY:  I  think  Mr.  Dorance’s  suggestion  is 
well  made. 

MR.  DAN  GERBER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  second  that  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  that 
you  wish  to  have  on  that,  for  or  against  it?  I  see  we  have  got 
a  couple  of  bean  brokers  back  there,  and  I  suppose  they  would 
be  strongly  opposed  to  it.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  we 
will  bring  it  to  a  vote.  All  those  in  favor  of  that  resolution 
will  please  signify  it  by  saying  “aye.”  All  opposed  “no.”  The 
“ayes”  have  it,  and  the  motion  is  adopted. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY:  I  slipped  up  on  a  point  there.  Mr. 
Dorance,  is  it  agreeable  for  you  to  incorporate  in  your  motion 
that  we  lend  our  support  in  regard  to  canned  products,  or  pre¬ 
served  or  pickled  products? 

MR.  DORANCE:  Yes,  that  we  endorse  a  general  increase 
there,  and  specifically  urge  the  adoption  of  an  increase,  appro¬ 
priately  increasing  the  tariff  on  dry  beans. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY:  We  had  probably  better  have  some 
motion  on  that.  To  make  this  short,  is  there  anyone  who  is 
not  favorable  to  backing  up  the  state  organization  or  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  in  putting  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  the  proposition  of  increasing  the  tariff  as  requested? 

MR.  GEORGE  SEGAL:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  outsider  per¬ 
mitted  to  talk  here? 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY :  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

MR.  SEGAL:  I  spoke  to  several  canners  in  the  east  and  quite 
a  few  of  them  expressed  themselves  as  being  satisfied  with  the 
duty  on  imported  beans,  etc. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  several  reasons  for  leaving  the 
tariff  stand  at  one  and  three-quarters  cents.  In  the  first  place, 
we  all  know  that  domestic  beans  have  advanced  considerably 
this  year.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
beans  in  Europe,  and  dry  beans  is  the  main  article  that  enters 
into  canned  beans.  The  price  of  dry  beans  affects  the  price 
of  canned  beans,  and  several  canners  have  told  me  that  if  the 
canned  bean  is  forced  above  ten  cents  to  the  consumer,  it  will 
curtail  the  consumption  considerably. 

At  the  present  time  the  duty  of  one  and  three-quarter  cents 
per  pound  is  sufficient  protection  for  the  domestic  bean.  In  the 
first  place,  the  importations  of  dry  beans  are  considerably  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption,  and  that  10  per 
cent,  a  great  deal  of  them  are  varieties  that  we  do  not  grow 
in  sufficient  quantities  at  home.  For  instance,  the  white  kidney 
bean,  and  several  other  varieties. 

Then  again,  the  domestic  bean,  at  one  and  three-quarter  cents 
per  pound,  has  a  natural  protection,  in  that  there  is  about  two 
cents  a  pound  cost  of  handling  the  imported  beans  from  the 
time  they  leave  Europe  until  they  reach  the  American  market. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  market  price.  We 
know  that  the  domestic  bean  commands  a  much  better  price  on 
this  market  than  the  foreign  bean,  at  least  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  the  tariff  of  1913  was  forty-two  cents  a  hundred,  and 
during  the  period  from  1913  to  1922,  when  the  new  tariff  was 
put  into  effect,  the  importations  of  imported  beans,  based  on 
the  forty-two-cent  tariff,  to  the  hundred  pounds,  during  that 
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period,  was  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption. 

Now,  then,  if  forty-two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  afforded 
sufficient  protection  at  that  time,  then  this  country  surely  can’t 
import  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  domestic  consumption, 
and  surely  if  forty-two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  at  that  time 
was  sufficient  protection,  then  surely  one  and  three-quarters 
cents  per  pound  is  sufficient  protection  today. 

The  official  statistics  do  not  show  that  American  producers 
need  any  protection.  I  can  prove  that  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  produced  approximately  seventeen  millions  bushels 
of  dry  edible  beans  annually.  The  forms  of  the  crop  varies 
somewhat,  depending  upon  the  prices,  but  the  average  value 
of  the  crop  from  1913  to  1927  has  increased  to  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  fifty-six  million  dollars.  The  acreage  of 
beans  has  also  increased  proportionately  much  greater  in  this 
country  than  the  acreage  of  corn,  and  so  on. 

By  comparing  the  average  annual  production  for  the  period 
from  1923  to  1927 — I  have  the  figures  here  somewhere — the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beans  was  considerably  greater. 

Imported  beans  from  foreign  countries,  the  total  percentage 
to  domestic  consumption,  according  to  the  latest  available  fig¬ 
ures,  in  1926  the  imported  beans — the  percentage  of  imported 
beans  to  domestic  beans — amounted  to  only  4.4  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

I  don’t  want  to  bother  you  with  a  lot  of  other  figures  I 
have  here,  but  I  would  like  to  present  a  brief  to  the  Committee 
for  their  consideration  in  regard  to  the  tariff  on  imported  beans. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY :  I  am  glad  to  have  your  comments  on 
that,  Mr.  Segal,  because  I  agree  with  you  in  certain  respects, 
but  in  others,  personally,  I  cannot.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not 
present  it  sooner,  before  we  had  brought  the  matter  to  a  vote, 
as  on  the  matter  of  dry  beans  we  only  have  one  recommendation 
to  follow  through  now. 

MR.  SEGAL:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  I  was  not  permitted 
to  talk  here;  I  thought  this  was  a  meeting  only  for  the  canners 
of  baked  beans. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY :  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  present 
your  brief  to  the  committee  that  I  would  like  to  appoint  now, 
in  drawing  up  resolutions  on  the  entire  proposition,  but  in  vhose 
resolutions,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  incorporated  the  vote 
taken  on  Mr.  Dorance’s  motion.  You  can  appreciate  that  from 
my  standpoint  much  of  it  has  gone  through. 

MR.  SEGAL:  Yes,  sir. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY :  Mr.  Gerber,  I  would  like  you  to  act 
as  chairman  of  that  committee.  I  believe  you  came  in  a  little 
late,  but  you  are  familiar  with  the  discussion  and  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  14th  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
in  regard  to  the  revised  tariff,  and  I  make  you  chairman  of  that 
committee.  Mr.  Hartman,  I  believe  you  were  there  with  Mr. 
Roach - 

MR.  HARTMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in  the  Pea  Section 
over  there  listening  to  a  speech  about  three  or  four 
minutes  ago,  and  Mr.  Loomis  came  in,  and  Frank  Gerber  is  the 
chairman  who  is  to  present  the  matter  of  the  tariff  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  next 
Monday,  and  he  was  selected  by  the  Pea  Canners,  the  String 
Bean  Canners,  and  Lima  Beans,  and  other  lines  of  vegetables. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  discussed  this,  but  I  just  want  to 
state  that  at  the  meeting  here  in  Chicago  last  Monday  week. 
String  Beans  and  Lima  Beans  and  certain  other  commodities 
were  left  open  because  there  were  no  definite  conclusions  reached 
at  that  time.  After  we  worked  on  the  string  beans  and  lima 
beans  the  chairman  still  wanted  that  to  go  open  because  he  still 
wanted  to  discuss  the  proposition  with  a  number  of  others  and 
get  their  ideas,  and  we  adopted  the  schedule  asking  for  the 
same  schedule  as  now  obtains,  the  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  sub-committee  recommended  that  the  String  Bean  Section 
have  the  same  rate,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  that,  but  I  don’t  want  to 
take  up  youp  time  unless  you  want  the  details  on  it.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  sub-committee  day  before  yesterday,  the  ques¬ 
tion  came  up  with  beans,  pork  and  beans,  and  we  figured  it  out, 
we  assumed  that  the  tariff  would  be  raised  on  the  dry  product, 
whether  you  want  it  or  not,  you  are  going  to  get  it.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  is,  perhaps,  deserving  of  it,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
the  secretary  has  announced  that  the  various  groups  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  will  back  up  our  recom¬ 
mendations  and  our  application  for  rates  on  canned  foods.  They 
have  asked  us  to  recommend  to  them  rates  on  raw  products, 
string  beans,  white  beans,  and  other  commodities,  and  we  are 
somewhat  pledged  to  go  along  with  them  in  support  of  their 
schedule,  so  by  a  joint  working  arrangement  it  would  be  wise 
that  the  canners  would  not  ask  for  any  increase  on  raw  com¬ 


modities,  or,  in  substance,  not  to  make  any  demand  on  raw  com¬ 
modities.  On  string  beans  we  decided  to  ask  for  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  believing  that  that  will  give  us  ample  protection,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  retaliation  that  might  come  back  to  us  on 
other  commodities,  if  we  ask  for  more  than  the  previous  sched¬ 
ule,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Pea  Section 
will  ask  for  the  same  rate.  If  we  ask  for  too  many  things, 
there  might  be  a  lot  of  questions  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
substantiate  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  it  was 
suggested  by  our  legal  counsel  not  to  ask  too  much,  and  not  to 
ask  anything  that  we  could  not  support,  and  not  embarrass  our 
chairman,  Mr.  Gerber,  who  will  represent  this  group  in  asking 
anything  that  is  reasonable. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY :  I  am  mighty  glad  you  came  in,  Mr. 
Hartman.  That  is  just  what  I  was  trying  to  get  a  discussion 
on,  and  I  prompted  Mr.  Loomis  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 

MR.  CHURCHILL:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  just  a  vis¬ 
itor  here,  but  I  have  just  two  or  three  sentences  to  say.  I  rep¬ 
resent  the  California  Lima  Bean  Growers  Association,  and  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  preliminary  resolution 
here,  and  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  action 
which  this  Section  here  has  taken,  and  just  make  a  few  com¬ 
ments  on  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  here  in  referring  to  his 
belief  that  no  additional  tariff  was  needed  on  dry  beans.  This 
statement,  in  reference  to  the  value  of  beans  over  a  period  of 
jears,  indicated  an  average  value  less  than  4  cents  a  pound  on 
ihe  crop  of  dry  beans  grown  in  the  United  States.  It  is  easy 
to  show  that  the  price  of  producing  beans  is  substantially  more 
than  4  cents  per  pound,  and,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the 
present  situation  of  prices  of  beans,  because  of  the  world  short¬ 
age  of  white  beans,  all  prices  are  higher  purely  as  a  result  of 
the  effect  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  it  is  entirely 
evident  that  the  existing  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  food 
of  dry  beans  from  foreign  countries  or  make  available  the  sup¬ 
ply  from  those  countries,  for  the  canners  and  others  who  might 
want  to  use  them.  Also,  the  fact  that  the  growing  of  beans 
has  somewhat  increased  and  the  growing  of  grain  has  appar¬ 
ently  stool  still,  has  some  bearing  on  our  relation  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  because  the  farmers  were  starving  to  death  in  growing 
grain  and  turned  to  growing  other  crops,  even  though  they  were 
not  especially  profitable,  but  at  least  they  hoped  them  to  be. 
The  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  what  is  reasonable  and 
what  is  right,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  growers  of  dry  beans 
will  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  only  a  tariff  which  is  right, 
just  and  fair  should  be  asked,  so  that  no  one  need  be  embar¬ 
rassed  in  any  unreasonable  request  upon  Congress  in  regard  to 
that  matter. 

I  think  that  is  all.  I  again  wish  to  thank  this  Section  for  the 
action  you  have  taken  here  in  supporting  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  who,  together  with  you,  may  secure  what  is  right 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  of  us. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY :  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
comment. 

Going  back  to  Mr.  Hartman”s  discussion  there,  that  was  the 
proposition  I  put  before  the  meeting,  and  I  read  the  report 
drawn  up  for  this  Section,  and  we  are  to  work  with  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Farm  Bureaus,  to  get  a  resolution  from  this  Section  as  to 
our  attitude  in  supporting  their  proposition  and  the  National 
Association,  and  co-operate  with  the  Farm  Bureau  on  a  fair 
rate.  This  is  merely  a  recommendation  of  35  per  cent  ad  valo¬ 
rem,  and  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  will  go.  Personally,  it  sounds 
very  fair  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  fluctuating  prices  on 
imported  beans  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  Hartman,  I  am  going  to  appoint  you  chairman,  to  get 
in  touch  with  Dan  and  make  him  work  on  the  committee  with 
you. 

MR.  HARTMAN:  May  I  suggest  that  you  just  refer  the 
attitude  of  this  Section  to  Frank  Gerber,  as  he  is  not  here,  who 
will  represent  your  group? 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY:  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

MR.  HARTMAN:  He  wants  to  be  backed  by  your  recom¬ 
mendation  here  this  morning,  and  he  will  leave  for  Washington 
Friday  night  and  will  appear  before  the  committee  on  Monday. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY:  I  did  not  quite  understand  you  on 
that  point,  but  I  will  get  in  touch  with  Frank,  and  I  will  hold 
open  all  our  plans  until  then. 

To  get  on  with  our  regular  program,  those  of  you  who  heard 
the  discussion  in  the  Green  Bean  Section  yesterday,  I  think, 
were  more  than  well  pleased  with  that  report  on  the  green  bean 
diseases  by  Mr.  Zaumeyer,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  is  going  to  favor  us  with  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
“Helping  the  Grower  Overcome  the  Obstacle  of  Disease.”  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Zaumeyer  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  section. 
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THE  Obstacle  of  Disease 

By  William  J.  Zaumeyer 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  bean-growing  industry  is  one  of  enormous  size  and  im¬ 
portance,  and  it  will  doubtless  continue  to  enlarge.  Since  the 
intensive  culture  of  any  crop  results  in  the  introduction  and 
increase  of  infectious  diseases,  a  general  survey  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  bean  diseases  was  undertaken,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  L.  L.  Harter,  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

A  very  conservative  estimate  of  losses  compiled  by  the  Office 
of  Mycology  and  Disease  Survey  gives  us  in  1926  about  5.9  per 
cent  disease,  or  a  reduction  in  yield  of  about  947,000  bushels, 
due  to  the  various  bean  diseases.  In  1927  the  loss  was  not  quite 
as  great;  however,  785,000  bushels  of  beans  were  destroyed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  it  now  seems  that  the  diseases  were  fully  as 
severe  as  those  of  1926  and  1927,  since  conditions  for  their  de¬ 
velopment  and  spread  were  ideal  in  many  of  the  large  bean¬ 
growing  sections  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  dry  bean  diseases  is  a  broad  one;  however,  I 
will  attempt  to  discuss  briefly  those  diseases  which  are  especiallv 
widespread  in  their  destruction.  I  will  first  describe  those  which 
affect  the  field  beans,  and  later  take  up  those  which  are  found  on 
the  lima  beans. 

DISEASES  OF  DRY  BEANS 

Blight:  Bacterial  blight  is  one  of  the  most  important  diseases 
of  field  beans.  All  parts  of  the  plant  above  ground  may  become 
infected,  but  it  is  on  the  leaves  and  pods  where  the  symptoms 
are  most  conspicuously  manifested.  On  these  structures  the  dis¬ 
ease  begins  as  small  watersoaked  spots  which  gradually  enlarge. 
On  the  leaves  many  of  these  spots  may  coalesce,  forming  large 
scalded-like  areas  which  in  time  may  cause  defoliation  of  the 
plant.  On  the  pods  the  lesions  are  usually  surrounded  by  a 
“halo”  like  zone  which  in  their  initial  stages  are  yellow  in  color, 
later  taking  on  a  brick-red  discoloraton.  The  seeds  may  likewise 
become  infected,  and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  disease  is 
transmitted  into  areas  which  before  had  been  free  of  the  malady. 

Seriously  infected  seeds  can  easily  be  detected,  since  in  many 
cases  the  seed  coat  is  decidedly  shriveled,  w’hile  at  other  times 
the  lesions,  which  may  have  a  varnish  like  appearance,  cover  a 
considerable  area  of  the  seed.  Slightly  infected  seeds  are  often 
difficult  to  detect,  and  it  is  those  seeds  which  cause  much  of  the 
damage,  since  heavily  infected  seed  are  naturally  gleaned  out. 

When  infected  seeds  are  planted  they  produce  diseased  seed¬ 
lings,  which  serve  as  centers  of  infection  for  the  secondary 
spread  of  the  organism.  A  very  few  infected  seed  may,  if  weath¬ 
er  conditions  are  favorable,  cause  an  entire  field  to  become  in¬ 
fected.  The  organisms  may  also  be  transmitted  from  one  plant 
to  another  by  means  of  rain,  hail  and  other  agencies. 

There  are  no  varieties  of  beans  which  are  immune  to  the  dis¬ 
ease,  hence  clean  seed  is  one  of  the  most  important  precautionary 
measures  to  be  practiced.  It  is  also  well  not  to  go  into  bean 
fields  when  the  plants  are  still  wet,  since  the  bacteria  may  be 
carried  from  diseased  to  healthy  plants  very  readily  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Crop  rotation  is  a  practice  well  to  follow,  even  though  it 
has  not  been  definitely  proven  that  the  organism  may  live  over 
from  year  to  year  in  the  soil. 

Bean  Mosaic:  Next  to  blight,  mosaic  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  disease  affecting  field  beans.  Since  the  disease  does  not 
kill  the  plant,  and  wth  slight  infection  does  not  produce  con¬ 
spicuous  symptoms,  it  may  easily  be  overlooked  by  the  growers. 
The  symptoms,  which  are  only  conspicuously  manifested  on  the 
leaves,  show  a  puckered  and  distorted  condition  in  which  the 
color  is  not  uniform  over  the  entire  leaf,  but  consists  of  irregular 
patches  of  lighter  green  or  even  yellow  intersnersed  with  the 
normal  coloration.  The  diseased  plants  are  often  dwarfed  and 
spindly  and  never  produce  a  normal  cron  of  beans.  With  severe 
infection  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in  yield  would  not  be  an  exag¬ 
geration.  On  the  stems,  pods  and  seeds  the  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  cannot  be  recognized. 

The  cause  of  mosaic  is  not  known;  however,  the  disease  may 
be  transmitted  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  field.  The  mosaiced 
plant  juice,  or  virus  as  it  is  called,  may  be  carried  throughout 
the  entire  plant  and  cause  the  seed  to  become  infected  without 
the  production  of  any  symptoms.  Such  seed,  although  appearing 
normal  in  all  respects,  when  planted  the  following  year  will  pro- 
•*Mce  diseased  plants.  Some  of  these  are  so  stunted  they  fail  to 
develop  to  maturity;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  slight¬ 
ly  infected,  may  reach  maturity  and  again  produce  diseased  seed. 
That  insects  disseminate  the  disease  has  not  been  definitely 


proved,  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  do.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  soil  transmission,  nor  does  the  disease  spread  by  con¬ 
tact,  whether  by  roots,  leaves  or  stems,  or  by  brushing  or  bruis¬ 
ing  associated  with  cultivation  or  picking  of  pods.  As  mentioned 
before,  the  most  important  method  of  spread  is  through  the  seed. 

The  two  methods  for  controlling  the  disease  is  by  using  mo¬ 
saic-free  seed  and  by  rogueing  out  infected  plants  as  soon  as 
they  are  observed. 

Because  of  the  widespread  nature  of  the  disease,  it  is  some¬ 
what  improbable  to  obtain  absolutely  disease-free  seed.  It  is, 
however,  known  that  certain  of  the  bean  sections  produce  seed 
which  is  comparatively  clean  and  will  produce  only  a  small 
amount  of  infection.  It  should  be  recommended  that  it  is  an  un¬ 
wise  policy  for  growers  to  plant  seed  of  unknown  source.  It  is 
likewise  recommended  that  growers  in  the  case  of  slight  infec¬ 
tion  rogue  all  plants  which  appear  suspicious,  and  in  doing  this 
the  amount  of  secondary  spread  can  be  appreciably  reduced. 

Bean  Anthracnose:  Bean  anthracnose  is  of  importance  in  the 
Eastern  bean-growing  sections,  where  in  certain  years  serious 
losses  are  experienced.  The  disease  attacks  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  but  it  is  on  the  pods  where  the  symptoms  are  most  conpic- 
uous.  Starting  as  a  small  dark  brown  area,  the  lesion  enlarges, 
becomes  sunken  and  takes  on  a  black  center.  In  severe  cases  the 
canker  extends  entirely  through  the  wall  of  the  pod,  and  affects 
the  seed  below.  Within  the  center  of  the  diseased  spot  are  found 
masses  of  spores  which  become  flesh-colored  in  the  presence  of 
moisture.  These  spores,  which  are  often  carried  by  the  wind  or 
rain,  spread  the  infection  to  healthy  plants. 

In  sections  where  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  development 
of  the  disease  anthracnose  may  become  widespread,  causing  en¬ 
tire  fields  to  become  practically  worthless.  It  may  not  only  kill 
the  young  seedlings,  but  the  older  plants  may  become  so  weak¬ 
ened  and  the  pods  so  spotted  that  they  are  unfit  for  canning  or 
seed  purposes. 

Unlike  the  bacterial  blight,  this  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus. 
This  organism  produces  spores,  small  single-celled  structures 
which,  when  they  light  upon  a  healthy  plant,  may  germinate  and 
produce  infection.  It  has  been  estimated  that  on  a  badly  infected 
pod  as  many  as  a  half-million  spores  may  be  produced. 

The  organism  seems  to  respond  to  changes  in  temperature  and 
humidity.  Cool,  wet  weather  seems  to  be  favorable  for  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  whereas  under  dry,  hot  conditions  it  seems 
to  disappear.  It  is  for  this  reason,  we  believe,  that  little  if  any 
of  the  disease  is  found  in  the  important  bean-growing  sections  of 
the  West. 

There  are  at  present  no  varieties  that  show  any  decided  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  disease.  Investigators  have  shown  that  there  are  a 
number  of  strains  or  races  of  the  fungus.  A  variety  may  prove 
to  be  resistant  to  one  or  another  of  the  strains,  but  susceptible  to 
the  third,  and  it  for  this  reason  that  the  breeding  of  resistant 
varieties  has  encountered  so  much  difficulty. 

Since  the  fungus  is  carried  on  the  seed,  it  is  widely  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  this  manner.  On  dark-seeded  varieties  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  slightly  infected  seeds.  Rain  and  dew  are  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  spread  of  the  spores  of  the  fungus.  The 
disease  is  also  carried  from  one  plant  to  another  by  mechanical 
means.  When  beans  are  disturbed  by  cultivating  implements, 
pickers  or  the  like,  while  they  are  still  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  the 
spores  from  diseased  plants  may  be  spread  throughout  an  entire 
field. 

For  this  reason  such  a  practice  should  not  be  encouraged,  thus 
eliminating  much  of  the  secondary  'spread  of  the  disease.  It  is 
also  important  to  burn  all  diseased  refuse  to  prevent  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  this  organism  overwintering. 

By  means  of  selecting  unblemished  pods,  disease-free  seed 
can  be  obtained.  But  clean  seed  is  not  enough  to  be  sure  of  a 
disease-free  crop.  The  seed  must  be  planted  in  clean  soil  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  and  then  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  infected  fields 
that  the  fungus  spores  will  not  be  carried  from  them  to  healthy 
plants.  Since  bean  anthracnose  is  not  a  factor  in  the  western 
growing  crops,  seed  from  these  sources  are  free  from  the  malady. 
Growers  who  are  desirous  of  procuring  such  seed  should  pur¬ 
chase  only  seed  where  the  exact  source  is  known. 

Bean  Rust:  Bean  rust  in  certain  of  the  bean-growing  sections 
causes  alarming  losses  under  certain  weather  conditions.  The 
rust  fungus  may  attack  all  parts  of  the  plant  above  ground,  but 
it  is  most  conspicuous  on  the  leaves.  Here  the  lesions  appear 
as  small  reddish-brown  spots  or  pustules  which  are  raised  up 
from  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  upon  breaking  open  discharge 
literally  thousands  of  small  dusty  red  spores,  which  may  cause 
infection  to  other  plants.  On  some  varieties  a  yellow  “halo”  like 
region  surrounds  such  pustula.  On  severely  infected  plants  de¬ 
foliation  occurs. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus.^  The  spores  of  the  para¬ 
site,  which  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  grain 
rusts,  may  be  carried  by  the  wind,  on  clothing  or  by  farm  imple¬ 
ments  to  healthy  plants,  where  they  may  cause  infection.  In 
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cases  of  severe  outbreak,  as  sometimes  occurs  in  certain  of  the 
southern  and  western  bean  sections,  entire  fields  may  be  de- 
troyed  by  the  disease. 

Thus  far  no  adequate  measures  of  control  are  available.  The 
use  of  resistant  varieties  seems  to  be  the  most  promising,  but  as 
yet  none  of  these  have  developed.  Certain  varieties,  such  as  the 
Wells  Red  Kidney,  White  Kidney,  Perry  Marrow,  are  reasonably 
resistant,  whereas  the  Pinto,  Navy  Pea,  Tepary  and  Lady  Wash¬ 
ington  are  very  susceptible. 

Root  Rots:  The  root  rots  of  beans  may  be  found  wherever 
beans  are  grown;  however,  they  are  not  serious  except  in  some 
of  the  older  eastern  bean-growing  sections,  where  the  losses  may 
be  serious.  It  seems  probable  that  they  may  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important  with  prolonged  culture  of  beans  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  West.  These  rots  are  caused  by  a  number  of  para¬ 
sites,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  differentiate  them  as  to  the  exact 
cause. 

The  organisms  may  invade  portions  or  even  the  entire  root 
system,  and  in  many  cases  may  kill  the  young  seedling.  These 
diseases  in  general  are  influenced  in  their  severity  by  conditions 
of  soil  environment,  especially  temperature  and  moisture.  More¬ 
over,  not  all  are  influenced  in  the  same  way;  some  are  low-tem¬ 
perature  organisms,  others  high. 

Owing  to  such  influences  of  changed  environment  the  diseased 
plant  in  many  cases  does  not  die,  and  may  often  show  renewed 
vigor  and  develop  new  lateral  roots  above  the  diseased  portions. 
When  the  progression  of  the  disease  is  slow  the  plant  is  usually 
dwarfed,  its  leaves  are  yellow  in  color  and  it  produces  very  few 
pods. 

The  root  parasites  are  in  general  persistent  soil  organisms,  and 
in  addition  may  be  disseminated  through  diseased  bean  straw 
and  in  manure.  Those  facts  indicate  the  importance  of  ecru  in 
selection  of  soil  as  well  as  attention  to  crop  rotation  and  sani¬ 
tary  measures. 

Powdery  Mildew  of  Beans:  This  disease  is  found  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  bean  fields  of  California,  where  in  some  cases  the  dis¬ 
ease  becomes  destructive.  The  fungus  may  be  found  on  all  above¬ 
ground  parts,  where  it  produces  a  talcum-like  effect  on  the  parts 
attacked.  The  leaves  curl,  become  yellow  in  color  and  gradually 
fall.  Severely  infected  pods  are  usually  dwarfed. 

The  fungus  may  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  finely  ground  sul¬ 
fur  when  the  disease  makes  its  first  appearance. 

LIMA  BEAN  DISEASES 

Downy  Mildew:  The  downy  mildew  of  lima  beans  is  most  de¬ 
structive  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in  certain  years  when 
the  disease  is  widespread  it  may  destroy  from  50  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  crop. 

The  most  conspicuous  symptom  appears  on  the  pods,  where  a 
white  downy  mold  may  partially  or  completely  cover  the  pod. 
The  fungus  may  grow  through  the  pod  wall  and  attack  the  seed. 
The  pod  finally  shrivels  and  becomes  black  in  color.  In  seriously 
infected  fields  many  such  pods  may  be  observed. 

A  great  share  of  the  early  infection  comes  from  diseased  seed, 
and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  much  of  the  secondary  spread  oc¬ 
curs.  If  the  proper  weather  conditions  prevail  for  the  spread 
and  development  of  this  fungus,  the  disease  may  spread  through¬ 
out  a  field  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  causing  in  some 
instances  serious  damage  to  the  crop. 

The  best  methods  of  controlling  the  disease  are  by  practicing 
long  rotations,  destroying  diseased  refuse  and  the  selection  of 
clean  seed.  Bordeaux  Mixture  4-4-50  has  also  been  used  as  a 
control  measure. 

Pod  Blight:  The  pod  blight  is  found  to  quite  an  extent  in  the 
states  bordering  the  Atlantic,  and  in  some  years  proves  quite  in¬ 
jurious.  It  seems  to  occur  more  abundantly  on  the  pole  lima 
beans  than  on  the  bush  varieties. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is  on  the  leaves,  where  it 
causes  large  brown,  irregular  shaped  spots.  After  the  death  of 
the  tissue  concentric  circles  of  black  fruiting  bodies  of  this  fun¬ 
gus  can  be  seen  in  the  lesions. 

The  lesions  on  the  pods  may  spread  in  all  directions,  causing 
them  to  become  black  and  finally  wilted.  If  infection  takes  place 
after  the  seed  is  formed,  it  may  be  shriveled,  whereas  no  seed 
may  be  developed  if  the  pod  is  invaded  early. 

The  parasite  may  overwinter  in  diseased  seed  and  in  old  bean 
refuse.  The  spores  of  the  fungus  may  be  carried  either  by  wind 
or  pickers.  Wet  warm  weather  seems  to  favor  the  growth  of  the 
organism,  and  if  these  conditions  prevail  the  disease  may  spread 
rapidly  throughout  a  field. 

Since  the  organism  is  carried  on  the  seed,  clean  seed  is  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  control  measure.  The  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  oz. 
in  7%  gallons  of  water)  for  ten  minutes,  then  removed,  rinsed 
and  dried,  has  been  used  with  success.  Bordeaux  mixtures 
(4-4-50)  may  also  be  used  satisfactorily  as  a  spray.  These  ap¬ 
plications  shppld  be  made  when  the  plants  are  from  one  to  two 


feet  tall  and  continued  for  some  time  until  the  danger  of  infec¬ 
tion  is  past. 

Bacterial  Spot:  The  bacterial  spot  of  lima  beans  is  found  quite 
extensively,  but  it  has  never  been  reported  to  do  as  much  damage 
as  the  bacterial  blight  of  the  field  or  snap  beans.  The  lesions  on 
the  foliage  appear  as  small  reddish  brown  circular  spots.  As 
these  spots  become  dry  the  center  turns  gray  and  may  crack 
open  and  fall  away.  Similar  spots  may  be  caused  on  the  stems 
and  pods. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  bacterium  and  spreads  most  abun¬ 
dantly  in  warm,  moist  weather.  The  organism  may  winter  over 
on  the  seed  and  on  bean  refuse. 

Thus  far  no  definite  control  measures  have  been  demonstrated. 
The  use  of  clean  seed  and  a  strict  three-year  crop  rotation  may 
be  suggested. 

Yeast  Spot:  The  yeast  spot  of  lima  beans  is  a  disease  which 
was  reported  quite  recently.  The  organisms  may  be  found  on 
the  seeds  at  almost  any  time  in  their  development,  and  may  be 
present  in  pods  that  show  no  outward  symptoms.  The  lesions 
appear  as  dark  brown,  sunken,  wrinkled  scars.  After  the  infec¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  the  seeds  may  not  grow  to  maturity,  or  if 
they  do  they  often  fail  to  germinate. 

The  disease  is  caused,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  by  a  yeast. 
It  appears  to  be  transmitted  by  insects,  which  carry  the  organ¬ 
ism  from  plant  to  plant.  It  is  also  disseminated  with  the  seed, 
but  if  the  temperature  is  below  86  degrees  F.  it  will  fail  to  de¬ 
velop.  Planting  of  disease-free  seed  will  help  to  control  the 
malady. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY:  I  am  mighty  glad  that  we  have  had 
your  address,  Mr.  Zaumeyer,  I  am  sure  it  is  of  interest  to  the 
lima  and  green  bean  growers,  as  well  as  to  those  fellows  who 
are  interested  in  other  varieties. 

Our  appeal,  of  course,  is  to  the  great  American  housewife, 
and  I  have  asked  a  lady  to  come  here  who  I  believe  can  give  us 
the  best  slant  from  her  standpoint.  Miss  Prudence  Penny,  the 
Home  Economics  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 
(Applause.) 

Baked  Beans  on  the  American  Table 

By  Prudence  Penny  (Mrs.  Leona  A.  Malek) 

The  vernacular  of  a  few  years  past  always  connected  beans 
with  thought,  intelligence  or  sophistication.  The  unso¬ 
phisticated  person  didn’t  know  “beans:”  the  cultured  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Blue  Stockings  were  often  referred  to  as  “bean- 
eaters.”  Later  and  even  to  this  advanced  age,  when  one  wants 
to  stir  up  a  real  idea,  the  reference  is  to  get  the  “bean”  to 
working.  Dollars  have  also  been  referred  to  as  “beans.”  So 
with  brains  and  money  connections  in  their  past  history,  we 
should  easily  bring  them  to  an  enviable  turnover. 

Baked  beans  were  favorites  in  exclusive  English  communities 
even  before  they  appeared  in  the  homey  brown  pots  of  New 
England  every  week  end.  They  are  now  well  considered 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  confident  that  baked  bean  consumption  has  practically 
doubled  in  the  last  two  score  of  years.  However,  canners  of 
baked  beans  are  proud  of  their  good  work.  Since  the  onion  has 
taken  its  place  in  popular  phraseology  as  a  sign  of  knowingness 
(she  knows  her  “onions,”  they  say)  we,  who  are  primarily 
interested  in  canned  baked  beans,  have  an  urge  to  bestir  our¬ 
selves  and  find  the  way  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-six  million  home  makers  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  canned  baked  beans.  Real  appreciation  includes  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  beans  as  to  their  body  building  and  regulating  value; 
their  meat  and  budget  extending  possibilities  in  addition  to 
their  fine  flavor  and  emergency  possibilities  already  so  widely 
appreciated. 

A  word  in  general  appreciation  of  the  canned  food  industry 
as  such  insists  upon  taking  this  opportunity  for  expression. 
Such  a  short  time  ago  the  then-limited  food  possibilities  of 
canned  foods  were  looked  upon  as  miracles. 

Canned  foods  were  the  first  step  in  the  possibility  of  women’s 
economic  independence,  when  80  or  90  per  cent  of  bygone  “lords 
and  masters”  were  producers  of  the  stuffs  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  life  and  comfort,  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  plan  of  things 
that  Madam  Home  Maker  preserve  the  foods  he  raised  to  tide 
over  the  non-productive  season. 

How  meager  was  the  variety  of  her  stock  of  foods  home 
canned  at  the  expense  of  every  bit  of  her  reserve  energy!  The 
spring  tonics  of  a  past  generation  tell  the  story  of  winters  with 
tables  lacking  the  protective,  corrective  and  regulating  foods. 
The  average  winter  menu  then  was  a  most  restricted  proposi¬ 
tion,  supplying  a  surplus  of  some  element?  ancl  lacking  others, 
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We  have  no  time  for  winter  hibernating  these  days  and, 
thanks  to  the  variety  of  our  year-round  menus  possible  through 
canned  foods,  we  have  no  inclination  to  pass  a  winter  unpro- 
ductively.  Women  today  need  more  energy  for  life,  for  social 
or  business  duties  in  winter,  than  in  the  seasons  of  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  harvest. 

The  ideal  diet  for  well-rounded  normality  of  mental  or  moral 
forces,  as  well  as  body  development,  depends  to  a  major  degree 
upon  a  proper  mixture  of  foods  partaken  of  the  year  round. 
There  must  be  the  vitamins,  protective  and  corrective,  and 
there  must  be  body  regulating  foods  as  well  as  tissue  builders, 
bone  building  and  repairing  foods,  and  those  producing  heat 
and  energy  and  storing  reserve  supplies. 

Canned  foods  have  done  more  to  make  possible  such  a  diet 
and  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  than  any  other  one  thing. 
They  are  the  equalizers,  as  it  were,  of  mankind,  bringing  to  all 
men  the  needed  variety  of  diet  for  health  and  giving  woman 
time  to  be  released  from  detail  kitchen  drudgery  to  prove  her 
equality  in  terms  that  will  register  in  this  machine  age. 

Canned  food,  radio  and  the  automobile  are  the  great  levelers 
of  this  age,  and  their  miracles  are  not  yet  all  performed. 

There  is  much  to  say  regarding  each  group  of  canned  foods 
and  each  food.  Many  of  you  recall  your  convention  in  Buffalo. 
The  Falls  froze  that  year.  I  recall  I  had  always  wanted  to 
see  that  wonderful  sight  of  Niagara  Falls  frozen,  and  because 
the  National  Canners  Association  had  called  me  to  Buffalo  to 
give  a  series  of  afternoon  and  evening  lectures  on  “Canned 
Foods  on  the  American  Table”  at  Elmwood  Hall,  I  had  that 
opportunity.  That  was  in  1924! 

Also  during  that  week  I  opened  hundreds  of  cans  of  delicious 
foods,  canned  in  perfect  condition,  presenting  to  the  housewife 
a  luscious  aroma,  flavor  and  appearance,  as  well  as  all  the 
subtle  health-giving  values  of  fresh,  cooked  foods.  I  assembled 
an  entire  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner  every  day  during  the 
convention  of  canned  foods.  These  were  on  the  table,  tea  cart 
and  luncheon  table,  while  in  the  kitchen  we  had  the  oven,  cabi¬ 
net  and  demonstration  table  filled  with  made  dishes  of  which 
canned  foods  were  the  foundation. 

Bringing  this  discussion  down  to  cases,  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  uses  for  canned  baked  beans  we  can  keep  before  the 
American  housewife,  the  more  cases  of  canned  baked  beans  will 
go  over  the  counter.  Renewed  popularity  of  baked  beans,  such 
popularity  as  existed  in  Boston  years  ago,  when  the  week  was 
not  complete  without  one  hearty  dinner  of  deliciously  flavored 
baked  beans,  could  be  brought  back  to  the  economic  and  health 
advantage  of  the  average  family  today. 

The  United  States  is  said  to  spend  over  sixteen  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  meal  or  forty-nine  million  dollars  a  day  for  food.  That 
figures  one  billion,  four  hundred  and  seventy  million  dollars  a 
month.  Canned  baked  beans  has  two  or  more  innings  to  take 
advantage  of  in  this  expenditure. 

One-third  of  the  money  spent  for  food  brings  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  kitchen  bread  and  sugar,  the  carbohydrate  foods.  Beans, 
with  their  high  percentage  of  starch,  should  take  their  place 
on  a  consistent  volume  ratio  in  supplying  those  needs.  The 
business  men  before  me  have  a  chance  for  an  inning  in  this 
one-third  expenditure.  Two-thirds  of  the  food  expenditure  is 
for  protein  foods — meat,  fish,  eggs,  cheese  and  baked  beans. 
There  also  you  have  a  great  opportunity  by  your  promotion  and 
educational  work  to  gather  in  a  great  many  of  those  dimes  and 
quarters  making  up  each  forty-nine  million  dollars  daily  food 
expenditure  into  the  canned  baked  bean  business. 

By  teaching  through  your  advertising,  promotion  and  educa¬ 
tional  work,  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  uses  for  canned 
baked  beans  your  sales  will  justify  the  care  you  put  into  pick¬ 
ing  over  the  beans,  manufacture  of  the  cans,  the  blending  of 
sauces  with  the  beans,  the  quality  grade  pork  added  and  the 
scientfic  process  of  cooking  and  sealing  employed. 

With  this  high-grade  product  naturally  satisfying  and  nutri¬ 
tious  and  with  our  early  American  history  of  popularity,  we 
need  but  to  call  the  attention  of  our  twenty-six  million  house¬ 
wives  to  it  repeatedly.  There  are  some  among  us  who  do  not 
share  the  native  hereditary  liking  for  baked  beans. 

The  usual  convention  story  which  you  have  probably  heard 
at  one  or  two  meetings  by  this  time  can  be  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  we  want  to  cultivate  for  baked  beans.  To  remind  you 
of  the  diversity  of  peoples,  your  advertising  and  publicity  must 
reach.  It’s  that  benefit  ball  game  story  with  a  Methodist  min¬ 
ister  umpiring  a  game  between  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the 
Klu  Klux  Klan,  played  for  the  Jewish  Orphans’  Home  and 
Colored  Old  People’s  Home. 

The  interests,  tastes  and  habits  of  all  these  people  can  be 
won  by  various  canned  baked  bean  dishes  by  constant  sugges¬ 
tion. 


You  want  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  home  makers  in  all 
these  different  groups  in  the  use  of  your  product.  It  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  humble  table  and  service  of  the  clerk;  the  bountiful 
table  of  the  laborer  or  the  carefully  served  table  of  the  business 
magnate. 

Since  the  home  maker  herself  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
variety  and  food  values  in  planning  her  daily  menus  and  for 
labor  and  time  savers  in  the  preparation  of  them,  where  all 
other  points  are  equal,  she  welcomes  such  opportunity  as  this 
product  gives  to  cut  the  cost  of  a  meal. 

It  seems  the  work  Avith  the  home  makers  should  be  rather 
easy — the  repopularizing  of  an  old  favorite. 

My  daily  letters  from  hundreds  of  home  women  show  that 
they  welcome  stories  in  newspapers  and  magazines  that  give 
them  definite  suggestions  they  can  put  to  practical  use.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  inquiries  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years  have  been  largely  for  recipes,  food  values,  menus,  special 
and  general,  cookery  help  and  foods  for  special  occasions.  Lit¬ 
erature  prepared  by  some  well-known  home  economics  person, 
containing  these  items  about  baked  beans,  would  be  not  only 
welcome,  but  actively  sought  for. 

Canned  baked  beans,  reheated  in  small  and  large  crocks,  many 
of  us  know,  are  sold  in  many  shops  as  home-baked  beans  and 
acclaimed  for  their  delicious  flavor  by  an  exclusive  clientele. 
We  should  educate  the  housewife  to  serve  such  baked  beans 
regularly,  bringing  forth  the  labor  and  time  saving  in  this 
method. 

As  a  meat  saver  or  extender,  pork  and  beans  have  an  im¬ 
mense  consumption  the  world  over.  We  can  think  of  many 
special  dinner  and  luncheon  main  dishes  and  salads  that  the 
average  woman  would  love  to  try.  But  the  canned  baked  bean 
in  appetizer  courses,  in  omelet,  souffle,  griddle  cakes,  waffles  or 
for  a  breakfast  dish,  does  not  occur  to  the  average  housewife. 

There  is  a  place  for  the  invincible  canned  beaked  beans  at 
every  meal  and  with  a  little  ingenuity  in  cake  making,  it  can 
find  a  welcome  at  every  course  of  the  meal.  It  is  a  staple  and 
household  stand-by  demanding  a  place  on  the  supply  shelf 
among  foods  for  regular  and  emergency  calls. 

The  number  of  openings  for  canned  baked  beans  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  They  contain  less  water  and  more  protein  than  milk,  un¬ 
cooked  eggs  or  fish  and  less  than  the  popular  potato.  Their 
vitamin  story  is  one  of  interest  to  the  adult  as  is  their  meat 
and  potato  substitute  story.  The  commercially  canned  beans 
are  more  easily  digested  than  the  home-cooked  beans,  which  is 
an  important  fact  to  be  presented. 

For  that  table  of  the  careful,  small-salaried  man,  whose  wife 
be  a  $10,000  business  manager,  to  be  able  to  make  his  three 
thousand  dollars  or  less,  keep  all  its  vital  appointments,  the 
thrift  and  health  stories  are  of  greatest  appeal.  This  is  the 
mass  appeal  also.  It  is  well,  of  course,  to  sugar-coat  the  thrift 
story  by  suggesting  that  the  saving  on  a  meal  with  canned 
baked  beans  served  as  the  main  dish,  will  afford  a  substantial 
amount  toward  that  oriental  rug,  grand  piano,  college  fund  or 
home.  A  set  of  menus  and  recipes  adapted  for  this  group  would 
be  generally  popular  from  the  thrift  angle. 

The  group  between  three  and  ten  thousand  a  year  will  wel¬ 
come  canned  baked  beans  for  their  time  and  labor-saving  values 
and  quick  adaptability. 

They  will  be  interested  in  varieties  of  de  luxe  combinations 
and  novel  ways  to  serve  the  beans.  School  and  summer  cottage 
menus,  spring,  summer  and  fall  camp  menus  and  sets  of  emer¬ 
gency  menus  introducing  canned  baked  beans,  would  find  wide 
distribution.  My  close  contact  with  home  makers  shows  me 
that  women  do  follow  these  suggestions  to  the  extent  of  asking 
for  the  products  recommended  in  the  literature. 

For  the  financial  group  above  the  $10,000  income  the  health 
approach  meets  response  with  some  special  points  about  flavor. 
Menus  to  show  how  canned  baked  beans  can  be  served  in  delect¬ 
able,  made-dishes  and  so  help  the  adult  over  forty  to  cut  down 
a  little  on  the  meat  rations  for  each  meal  as  consideration  for 
health  demands  of  those  who  have  for  years  eaten  meat  at 
every  meal. 

Another  popular  series  would  be  one  telling  of  favorite  bean 
dishes  of  celebrities.  Party  suggestions  are  always  in  demand 
and  a  party  celebrating  any  colonial  man  or  woman  of  distinc¬ 
tion  could  well  have  baked  beans  on  the  menu. 

Just  as  a  personal  aside,  I  would  like  to  see  the  Garbanzo 
bean  on  the  market,  canned.  It  may  be  on  the  way.  but  I 
haven’t  heard  the  news  if  it  is.  There  is  a  meaty  bean  for  you! 
I’ve  found  it  on  the  menus  of  New  York  restaurants. 

Now,  with  your  bean  publicity  and  advertising  placed  where 
the  audience  who  will  use  it  turns  for  advice,  you  are  sure  to 
find  an  increased  demand.  I’ve  started  the  ball  rolling  for  you 
by  a  canned  baked  bean  story  in  the  Prudence  Penny  Column 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 
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I  hope  1929  will  be  a  banner  year  for  members  of  the  Baked 
Bean  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY :  I  thank  you  very  much  Miss  Penny, 
and  I  am  sure  you  have  brought  to  us  many  good  suggestions  in 
the  way  of  increasing  our  own  business. 

Possibly  on  the  program  this  morning  I  have  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  but  I  did  that  in  order  to  get  a  discussion  on 
the  tariff  so  that  the  Resolutions  Committee  could  be  appointed. 
In  view  of  the  contingent  condition  of  our  imported  beans  as 
compared  with  our  home-grown  product,  I  have  asked  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  come  here  to  give  us  talk  on  that  from  an  unbiased 
standpoint,  Mr.  Bruce  A.  Stickle. 

Imported  Beans  and  Their  Effect  on  the 
United  States  Bean  Industry 

By  Bruce  A.  Stickle 
Chatterton  &  Son,  Lansing,  Mich. 


The  word  “imported”  has  always,  when  prefacing  any  com¬ 
modity  of  international  commerce,  been  indicative  in  the 
minds  of  most  people  of  superior  quality  and  higher  mone¬ 
tary  value.  This  attitude  has  possibly  been  warranted  in  many 
instances,  but  during  the  past  few  years,  especially  since  the 
war,  the  feeling  has  been  developing,  and  hightly  so  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  that  most  commodities  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  pro¬ 
ducer  can  be  and  are  of  equal  quality  and  in  many  instances  bet¬ 
ter  than  like  commodities  imported  from  other  countries. 

The  demand  for  Parisian  models  of  gowns  and  hats,  Damascus 
steel,  Norwegian  sardines  and  French  mushrooms  is  on  the  wane. 
The  average  business  man’s  wife  has  found  that  she  can  pur¬ 
chase  an  evening  gown  of  New  York  design  which  is  acceptable 
to  her  requirements.  The  housewife  has  recently  discovered  that 
she  can  buy  canned  domestic  mushrooms  grown  in  Chester  coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.,  of  superior  quality  to  those  imported  from  France. 

Differing  from  most  commodities,  beans  when  imported  have 
never  been  considered  as  of  as  good  quality  as  the  domestic  prod¬ 
uct.  There  is  no  justification  for  the  importation  of  beans  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  domestic  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
our  requirements.  In  order  to  find  a  market  in  the  states,  im¬ 
ported  varieties  must  be  sold  below  our  domestic  prices.  There 
are  two  or  three  exceptions  to  this  statement,  and  these  are  of 
minor  importance  and  only  in  instances  where  national  pride  and 
individual  desire  for  a  particular  variety  of  beans,  such  as  the 
Italians  for  White  Kidneys  and  the  Dutch  for  Brown  Swedes, 
prevails.  To  satisfy  this  demand  there  are  a  few  White  Kidneys 
imported  from  Italy  and  Brown  Swedes  from  Holland,  but  the 
total  quantity  is  almost  negligible.  It  is  rather  interesting  in 
this  connection  to  note  that  Michigan,  the  largest  bean-produc¬ 
ing  state,  has  been  bringing  in  the  last  few  years  some  Pinto 
beans  to  satisfy  the  Mexican  sugar  beet  weeder,  who  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eating  Pintos  at  home  and  still  wants  them  after  he 
has  migrated  to  Michigan. 

Ordinarily  the  Southern  States  will  use  more  Baby  Limas  than 
Regular  Limas,  but  the  price  of  one  variety  as  compared  to  the 
other  has  its  influence.  In  the  same  way  the  Central  American 
States,  including  Cuba,  where  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
beans  is  very  heavy,  give  preference  to  colored  varieties. 

Beans  have  become  a  world  commodity  of  international  com¬ 
merce,  much  the  same  as  wheat,  although,  of  course,  on  a  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  scale.  Both  the  bean  jobber,  in  trying  to  for¬ 
mulate  an  opinion  as  to  what  bean  prices  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be,  and  the  packer  of  pork  and  beans,  in  determining  his 
plan  of  operation  and  trying  to  estimate  his  cost  as  the  first  step 
toward  releasing  a  selling  price,  must  study  world  conditions 
with  reference  to  production  of  beans.  In  studying  these  figures 
on  production  both  the  jobber  and  the  packer  frequently  over¬ 
look  the  comparison  of  the  production  for  any  particular  country 
with  the  population  and  natural  demand  for  home  consumption. 

For  example,  the  production  of  Chilean  beans  this  year  is  es¬ 
timated  at  134,000,000  pounds,  equivalent  to  approximately  3,375 
cars,  whereas  they  have  a  population  approximately  three  and 
three-fourths  million.  In  other  words,  the  production  is  15  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  United  States,  whereas  their  population  is  5V2 
per  cent.  Similar  figures  for  Japan  show  about  16^/^  per  cent 
of  as  heavy  production  of  beans  as  the  Uniited  States,  while 
their  population  is  approximately  50  per  cent  that  of  the  United 
States.  We  believe  the  foreign  productions  should  be  compared 
on  the  same  basis  by  the  student  of  world-wide  bean  possibilities. 

In  order  to  show  the  importance  of  beans  in  international  com¬ 
merce,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  1928  there  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  about  3,300  cars,  as  compared  to  transportation  of  slightly 
less  than  2,000  cars  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1927. 


Most  every  year  imports  exceed  exports.  During  the  first  ten 
months  of  1928  there  were  exported  less  than  400  cars,  and  for 
the  same  period  1927  the  exports  amounted  to  nearly  600  cars. 
The  principal  source  of  our  importations  are  mainly  European 
countries  (Danubian  States  particularly),  Japan  and  Chile.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  exact  percentage  from  these  countries  varies  from 
year  to  year,  but  Japan  supplies  an  average  of  about  30  per  cent 
of  our  total  bean  transportations. 

Although  this  report  is  to  deal  principally  on  importations,  in 
passing  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  our  exportations  Cuba 
takes  an  average  of  about  75  per  cent  of  our  total  tonnage.  Cuba 
is  a  large  consuming  area  for  beans,  and  the  amount  of  beans 
they  import  from  the  United  States  represents  but  55  per  cent, 
to  60  per  cent,  of  their  importations. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  all  the  foreign 
bean  producing  areas.  Furthermore,  I  do  not  want  to  burden 
you  with  production  figures,  which  will  be  included  in  the 
printed  form  of  this  report,  but  will  not  be  reviewed  here  on  the 
floor.  The  information  I  will  give  you  in  reference  to  production 
of  beans  in  the  different  countries  from  which  we  import  is  simply 
a  compilation  of  data  I  have  gathered  from  reports  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  reports  from  the  Government  Farm 
Products  Inspection  Bureau  (Hokkaido  Nosanbutus  Kensashol) 
Sapporo,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  and  other  reports  which  are  avail¬ 
able  to  every  one  in  the  room  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to 
collect  them.  Right  here  I  desire  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  service  being  rendered  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington  in  gathering  and  hav¬ 
ing  available  for  the  business  world  of  the  United  States  a 
wonderful  wealth  of  material,  which  is  gladly  given  to  any  of  us 
on  request. 

JAPAN — As  the  relative  importance  of  foreign-producing  areas 
vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cuss  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  We  will  have  to 
start  with  some  country,  hence  I  am  beginning  with  Man¬ 
churia  and  Japan.  The  principal  varieties  of  beans  raised  in 
Japan  in  which  we  are  interested  are  the  Tenashis  beans.  The 
word  “Tenashis”  refers  to  white-bean  varieties — Kotenashis 
being  the  small  white  or  pea  bean  type,  Otenashis  a  larger 
bean  of  medium  size,  and  the  Chutenashis  a  still  larger  variety. 
In  written  report  I  have  included  the  figures  on  acreage  and 
production  on  different  Japanese  and  Manchurian  varieties  for 
the  past  three  years,  but  here  we  need  discuss  only  the  Tenashis 
types,  as  these  are  the  only  varieties  you  packers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in. 

All  of  the  beans  raised  in  Japan  proper  are  grown  in  the 
Island  of  Hokkaido,  which  is  a  large  island  lying  north  of  the 
main  island  of  Japan.  The  city  of  exportation  is  Hakodate,  from 
which  point  beans  are  shipped  to  Kobe  or  Yokohama  for  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  for  commerce.  From  Manchuria  and  Chosen 
(Korea)  beans  are  likewise  shipped  from  the  ports  of  Dairen 
and  Fusan,  respectively,  to  Kobe  or  Yokohama.  Virtually  all 
of  the  beans  handled  are  laboriously  handpicked  to  a  fine  degree 
of  purity  by  Japanese  girls,  who  sit  on  the  floor  around  a 
platform  on  which  sizeable  quantities  of  beans  are  dumped  and 
then  pawed  over  by  the  girls  who  are  doing  the  handpicking. 
Hand  labor  is  cheap  and  possibly  this  method  of  handling  is 
best  for  them,  but  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive  in  Michigan, 
where,  in  order  to  speed  up  production  it  is  necessary  to  have 
individual  picking  tables  where  the  beans  pass  in  front  of  the 
g^irls  on  canvas  belts  and  where  accordingly  a  much  larger  out¬ 
put  per  unit  of  labor  is  possible. 

Approximately  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  Japanese  and  Man¬ 
churian  crop  of  Otenashis  beans  is  exported.  Last  year  there 
were  exported  8,900  tons  of  Otenashis,  whereas  this  year  it  is 
estimated  there  will  be  approximately  10,150  tons  available  for 
exportation.  There  will  also  be  exported  approximately  8,650 
tons  of  Nagauzuras  (long  cranberries.)  Quality  of  the  crop 
this  year  is  inferior  to  that  of  a  year  ago. 

It  takes  some  little  time  to  get  the  beans  from  the  producing 
regions  to  the  cities  where  they  are  handpicked,  and  although 
harvesting  begins  usually  in  October,  the  Japanese  beans  are 
seldom  sold  for  shipment  before  November  or  December,  which 
means  December- January  arrivals  in  the  United  States.  Japanese 
beans  are,  as  stated  above,  picked  to  a  nicety.  Ordinarily  the 
color  is  good.  If  the  current  crop  can  be  obtained  without  mix¬ 
ture  of  old-crop  beans  they  are  good  cookers.  Japanese  white 
beans  last  year  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  approximately 
16  per  cent  of  our  entire  importations  of  all  varieties.  This 
year  the  exports  from  Japan  may  exceed  last  year  by  as  much 
as  15  per  cent. 

We  understand,  however,  that  considerable  tonnage  is  being 
shipped  direct  to  Central  America  and  to  Europe.  We  have  been 
told  by  one  American  packer  that  he  expects  to  use  an  im¬ 
portant  tonnage  of  Otenashis  and  Kotenashis  in  his  English 
packing  plant.  One  well  informed  importer  has  advised  us  that 
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hedoubts  if  there  will  be  over  1,000  tons  of  Kotenashis  and 
500  tons  of  Otenashis  beans  available  for  importation  into  the 
United  States  this  year.  The  balance  are  being  shipped  to  Cuba, 
other  West  India  countries,  Central  America  and  Europe. 

CHILE — Chilean  beans  are  grown  principally  under  irrigation 
in  a  narrow  area  of  aoout  150  miles  extending  just  south  of 
Santiago.  As  Chile  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere  beans  are 
usually  sown  in  November,  while  harvesting  be^ns  first  gener¬ 
ally  in  April  and  finishing  in  June.  Hence,  definite  knowledge  as 
to  the  1928  crop,  which  is  growing  at  the  present  time,  will  not 
be  available  until  in  July  of  this  year.  Red  Kidneys  of  good 
quality  and  white  beans  known  to  the  trade  as  Triquitos  are 
varieties  that  the  canners  and  American  trade  are  most  in¬ 
terested  in,  although  there  is  a  fair  demand  in  New  York  city 
for  Caballeros.  Grading  of  Chilean  beans  is  not  as  rigid  as  that 
of  Japanese  product.  Beans  are  quoted  in  Chilean  pesos,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  approximately  12.17  per  cent  United  States  currency. 
There  is  a  very  large  local  consumption  of  Chilean  beans  as 
beans  form  the  principle  food  dish  of  the  Chilean  laborer. 

EUROPE — The  third  principal  source  of  importation  is  Eu¬ 
rope,  particularly  the  Danubian  states  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Rumania.  Here  beans  are  grown  principally  in  small 
patches.  The  growers  are  none  too  particular  in  the  selection  of 
their  seed  and  accordingly  there  is  a  considerable  mixing  of 
varieties,  which  makes  the  European  beans  a  more  hazardous 
and  uncertain  buy  than  the  purchase  of  either  Japanese  or 
Chilean  varieties. 

Facilities  for  handpicking  or  grading  and  uniform  packing 
of  Danubian-grown  beans  are  not  of  the  best,  hence  beans  are 
shipped  in  all  sorts  of  containers  to  outside  cities,  such  as  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  Antwerp  for  cleaning,  sorting  and  packing.  The 
reports  showing  exports  from  France  and  Belgium  include  many 
beans  grown  in  the  Danubian  states. 

As  these  Danubian  countries  growing  beans  are  dependent  a 
good  deal  upon  the  Danube  River  and  its  tributaries  for  trans¬ 
portation,  quite  a  tonnage  of  beans,  if  not  moved  out  to  the 
conditioning  terminals  prior  to  freezing  up  of  navigation  of 
the  Danube  River  system,  must  be  held  in  the  country  until 
spring  navigation  is  resumed. 

In  general,  we  would  say  that  the  type  of  white  bean  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe  not  at  all  suitable  for  the  American  can¬ 
ners.  There  are  a  few  shipper  with  better  equipment  and  keener 
appreciation  of  the  American  canners’  requirements  who  are 
putting  out  a  type  of  Rumanian  bean  which  is  suitable  to  the 
American  canner.  Most  of  the  shippers  have  given  their  different 
grades  a  trade  name,  and  fx’equently  competitive  shippers  will 
offer  beans  equal  to  type  so-and-so,  using  the  type  name  origi¬ 
nated  by  some  other  exporter.  Probably  the  best  grade  of  white 
bean  shipped  from  Europe  is  known  as  the  “Jean”  type. 

ITALY — Italy  produces  a  large  tonnage  of  beans,  but  the 
bulk  of  them  are  consumed  locally. 

CANADA — Some  years  an  important  tonnage  of  Canadian 
beans  is  imported  from  Ontario,  where  the  variety  of  beans 
grown  is  the  same  as  in  Michigan,  the  crop  being  raised  from 
the  same  seed,  under  same  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

The  Ontario  crop  amounts  to  approximately  1,200  cars.  About 
350  cars  in  addition  are  raised  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  a 
few  wonderful  quality  white  pea  beans  are  raised  in  British 
Columbia. 

Two  large  American  packers  maintain  factories  in  Canada, 
which  enables  them  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  packers,  and 
also  gives  them  a  lower  cost  on  beans  packed  in  Canada  to  apply 
on  their  export  orders,  for  the  reason  that  Canadian  beans  can 
usually  be  bought  cheaper  than  Michigan’s  (not  taking  duty  into 
consideration)  and  if  they  pack  European,  Japanese  or  Chilean 
beans  in  their  Canadian  plant  they  are  assessed  an  in-bound 
duty  of  but  42  per  cent  per  cwt.,  as  against  $1.75  to  the  United 
States.  Last  year  several  hundred  cars  of  Canadian  beans  were 
imported  into  the  United  States.  While  the  Canadian  crop  this 
year  is  approximately  the  same  in  size  as  it  was  a  year  ago, 
the  local  consumption  of  domestic  crop,  due  to  smaller  importa¬ 
tions,  will  be  greater. 

AFRICA — Madagascar  is  the  only  important  source  of  Lima 
beans  outside  of  the  United  States  with  the  exception  that  a 
few  baby  Limas  are  some  years  imported  from  Argentina.  Mada¬ 
gascar’s  total  production  of  Lima  beams  is  about  one-fifth  as 
large  as  California,  but  the  major  portion  of  their  crop  is  ex¬ 
ported  to  Europe.  Even  the  small  percentage  of  Argentine  Lima 
crop  which  comes  to  the  United  States  are  mostly  purchased  by 
American  importers  from  firms  in  Europe.  There  was  virtually 
no  cary-over  from  last  year’s  crop,  and  the  exportable  surplus 
this  year  is  estimated  to  be  but  78  per  cent  of  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Madagascar  Limas  are  not  as  desirable  as  are  those  raised 


in  California  and  this  year  they  suffered  considerable  damage  by 
locust,  weevil  and  floods. 

Morocco,  in  Northern  Africa,  in  1928  will  produce  more  than 
1,000  cars  of  beans,  but  their  crop  this  year  is  reported  as  less 
than  last.  They  do,  however,  show  a  bumper  crop  of  lentils. 

CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  TRADES  OF  FOREIGN  BEANS 

TERMS — General  terms  under  which  foreign  beans  are  sold 
is  irrevocably  thirty,  sixty  or  ninety-day  letter  of  credit.  When 
desire  to  sell  is  pronounced,  foreign  beans  can  sometimes  be 
purchased  c.  i.  f.  American  port,  payment  after  arrival  and 
examination. 

PACKAGES — Most  foreign  beans  are  sold  to  the  American 
importer  on  the  basis  of  so  much  per  100  kilos  (220.45  pounds.) 
Japanese  and  Manchurian  beans  have  for  some  years  past  been 
shipped  in  100-pound  bags,  or  the  last  few  years  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  European  crop  has  also  been  shipped  in  the  100- 
pound  container.  In  fact,  one  progressive  (?)  New  York  im¬ 
porter  last  year  even  furnished  his  shipping  principal  in  Europe 
single  12-ounce  burlaps  with  red  circle  brand,  making  the  bags 
similar  in  weight  and  appearance  to  those  used  for  the  packing 
of  Michigan  beans.  Tare  on  most  of  the  imported  packages  is 
1%  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  beans. 

WEIGHTS — Imported  beans  are  sold  on  basis  of  gross  for 
net.  Accordingly,  when  comparing  prices  on  imported  beans 
with  those  of  domestic  beans,  which  are  packed  net  weights,  the 
buyer  should  consider  that  he  is  only  receiving  98V2  pounds  of 
beans  for  every  100  pounds  he  pays  for.  Of  course  when  beans 
are  bought  f .  o.  b.  American  port  net  re-weights  that  is  a  special 
condition  of  the  contract,  but  if  the  matter  of  weights  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  contract  it  is  understood  that  the  beans  will  be 
invoiced  gross  for  net. 

GRADES — Virtually  all  imported  beans  are  sold  to  be  equal 
to  fair  average  quality  (F.A.Q.).  As  there  might  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  grade  constitutes  F.  A.  Q.,  we 
would  suggest  that  those  who  buy  imported  beans  on  sample 
have  the  sample  furnished  them  in  a  sealed  glass  container. 
Whenever  beans  are  sold  on  sample  there  is  always  a  chance  for 
question  as  to  whether  the  samples  presented  in  case  of  arbi¬ 
tration  have  not  been  tampered  with  by  either  the  buyer  or  the 
seller  so  that  they  do  not  actually  represent  the  original  sam¬ 
ple  on  basis  of  which  the  transaction  was  consummated.  If  the 
sample  is  in  sealed  glass  container  there  can  be  no  dispute  in 
this  regard.  Some  foreign  shipping  bean  countries  have  official 
Government  weighing  and  grading  committees.  When  goods  arc 
sold  subject  to  shipping  weights  and  grades  these  official  grading 
certificates  are  final. 

ARBITRATIONS — If  there  is  any  question  of  fulfillment  of 
contract  involved,  contract  of  sale  of  foreign  beans  usually  pro¬ 
vides  for  arbitration  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dried 
Fruit  Association  at  the  port  of  importation.  If  goods  are  im¬ 
ported  through  New  York  city,  arbitration  is  usually  held  before 
the  New  York  Dried  Fruit  Association.  The  Foreign  Commerce 
Association  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  issued  pamphlets  dealing 
with  uniform  contract  and  rules  governing  the  sale  of  imported 
commodities  made  ex-dock,  ex-warehouse  or  f.  o.  b.  cars,  point 
of  entry.  If  interested,  you  might  write  them  for  copy  of  their 
publication. 

SHIPPING  TERMS — Imported  beans  are  purchased  c.  i.  f. 
(cost,  insurance,  freight)  at  the  American  port.  The  price 
stipulated  is  “in  bond”  unless  stated  to  the  contrary.  The  term 
“in  bond”  of  course  meaning  duty  of  §1.75  per  cwt.  to  be  paid  by 
buyer. 

Right  here  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  this  agitation  for  higher 
duty  on  beans.  Shippers,  bean  jobbers  and  growers  are  united 
in  the  desire  for  duty  of  at  least  $2.50  per  cwt.  on  beans.  The 
canners  are  divided  on  this  question.  The  canners  who  have  a 
good  export  business  on  beans  can  purchase  imported  beans  in 
bond,  utilize  the  canned  product  on  their  export  pork  and  bean 
applications  and  recover  the  duty  paid  in  the  form  of  a  refund. 
The  canners  who  are  possibly  not  quite  so  particular  about  the 
quality  of  their  product,  or  who  feel  that  the  imported  beans, 
particularly  when  covered  by  heavy  sauce  are  “as  good  as” 
domestic,  also  favor  a  low  duty,  as  this  enables  them  to  buy  im¬ 
ported  beans  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  domestic,  and  obviously 
therefore  it  gives  them  an  edge  on  price  to  the  jobbing  trade. 
The  canners,  however,  who  zealously  guard  their  quality  and 
who  are  building  up  their  export  business,  if  any,  on  a  quality 
basis,  are  in  favor  of  higher  duty  on  imported  beans. 

If  the  majority  of  the  packers  of  pork  and  beans  desire  a 
higher  duty  on  beans,  the  present  is  the  most  opportune  time  we 
have  ever  had  for  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  growers,  the 
handlers  and  the  packers  to  obtain  an  increased  tariff. 
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U.  S.  Imports  and  Exports  of  Beans 


Imports 

Exports 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1919  . 

.  298,347,360 

227,725,200 

1920  . 

.  125,678,760 

105,884,100 

1921  . 

.  16,443,480 

84,578,880 

1922  . 

.  78,150,701 

48,202,440 

1923  . 

.  124,562,063 

45,586,260 

1924  . 

.  68,087,958 

36,317,040 

1925  . 

.  86,721,266 

29,938,140 

1926  . 

.  68,268,622 

35,187,480 

1927  . 

.  86,133,713 

31,218,440 

1928  (11  months). 

135,680,416 

21,138,620 

Net  Imports  of  Beans 

Year 

Pounds 

Year 

Pounds 

1918  . 

..108,647,100 

1923  . 

. . 78,975,803 

1919  . 

..  70',647',100 

1924  . 

. 3li770;918 

1920  . 

..  19,794,660 

1925  . 

. 56,783,126 

1921  * . 

..  68,135,400 

1926  . 

. 33,281,142 

1922  . 

..  29,948,261 

1927  . 

. 54,917,273 

*  Net  exports. 


Imports  of  Dry  Beans  into  United  States  by  Countries 
Item  and  country  of 


origin  . 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Austria  . 

12,089 

13,101 

8,262 

Belgium  . 

83 

55,329 

35,599 

15,398 

France  . 

82,615 

170,258 

206,644 

287,141 

Germany  . 

8,318 

76,991 

69,626 

80,168 

Rumania  . 

1,400 

7,190 

9,464 

1,074 

United  Kingdom  .... 

104,582 

52,552 

4,420 

3,691 

Italy  . 

104,803 

264,712 

223,692 

162,225 

Netherlands . 

22,342 

58,048 

40,324 

38,300 

Canada  . 

11,859 

54,500 

38,505 

12,485 

Mexico  . 

27,340 

2,617 

16,682 

26,348 

Chile  . 

71,520 

46,920 

2,826 

81,583 

China  (including 

Hong  Kong  and 

Kwangtung)  . 

40,923 

46,268 

45,807 

54,128 

Japan  . 

564,284 

432,446 

336,927 

460,199 

Madagascar  . 

50,046 

90,341 

3,034 

Other  countries . 

44,684 

75,093 

45,656 

204,560 

Total . 

1,1.34,799 

1,445,354 

1,092,307 

1,435,562 

Exports  of  Dry 

Beans  from 

United  States  by  Countries 

Item  and  country  of  desti- 

nation  . 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Canada  . 

11,337 

13,211 

21,240 

21,666 

British  Honduras  .... 

8,812 

11,065 

10,480 

10,313 

Honduras  . . 

14,123 

14,443 

7,617 

12,344 

Nicaragua  . 

18,969 

14,803 

18,554 

22,402 

Panama  . . 

10,324 

11,008 

12,084 

14,719 

Mexico  . 

16,761 

62,160 

85,744 

19,145 

Cuba  . 

481,374 

346,009 

390,658 

391,918 

Other  West  Indies..., 

11,841 

9,787 

8,617 

9,593 

Colombia  . 

2,499 

2,586 

5,279 

2,137 

Peru  . 

86 

23 

6,377 

18 

Philippine  Islands.. 

4,151 

4,384 

2,028 

2,389 

French  Oceanis . 

1,862 

1,713 

1,679 

1,893 

Other  countries . 

23,145 

7,777 

16,101 

11,737 

Total  . 

.  •  605,284 

498,969 

586,458 

520,274 

JAPANESE  PRODUCTION 

Production 

(short  tons) 

Varieties 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Daifukus . 

5,600 

4,916 

4,049 

Shiromarus  . 

2,361 

1,404 

937 

Tenashis . 

8,268 

12,865 

14,513 

Nagauzuras  . 

12,500 

14,235 

11,560 

Chunagas  . 

25,445 

26,241 

20,068 

Kintokis  . 

6,877 

8,741 

5,744 

Miscellaneous . 

8,067 

12,382 

9,749 

Total  . . 

69,118 

80,767 

66,620 

EXPORTS  FROM  CHILE 

Total  Exportation  Exported  to  United  States 

1925  .  16,408,960  pounds  2,716,215  pounds 

1926  .  9,507,710  pounds  269,570  pounds 

1927  .  28,608,495  pounds  5,002,988  pounds 

1928  (6  mos.)....  34,128,863  pounds  . 


CHAIRMAN  WILEY :  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Stickle, 
and  I  think  your  report  is  well  worth  while. 

We  have  another  gentleman  here  who  has  just  told  me  he  has 
a  report  that  is  going  to  be  very  short  and  snappy — Mr.  L.  A. 
Parker,  of  Evansville — who  is  going  to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  “Raising  the  Packer’s  Sights.” 

Raising  the  Packer's  Sight 

By  L.  A.  Parker,  President  L.  A.  Parker  &  Co. 

Evansville,  Ind. 


About  pork  with  beans  I  feel  much  like  the  old  maid  who, 
fourteen  years  after  she  had  been  guilty  of  being  kissed 
by  a  man,  still  insisted  on  regularly  confessing  her  sin 
because,  as  she  said,  “I  truly  do  love  to  talk  about  it.”  That’s 
my  feeling  about  beans  with  pork — “I  love  to  talk  about  them.” 
To  my  knowledge  beans  with  pork  is  one  of  the  outstanding  items 
in  the  canned  foods  line,  both  in  volume  and  food  value;  there¬ 
fore,  is  there  any  good  reason  why  canned  beans  with  pork 
should  not  show  the  packer  at  least  a  fair  return  on  his 
investment  ? 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  22  years  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  food  products  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
everything  packed  and  grown  in  the  food  line  with  the  exception 
of  Hawaiian  Pineapple.  However,  summing  up  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  canned  beans  with  pork,  it  appears  at  times 
that  the  packing  of  this  nationally  known  item  is  looked  upon 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Packer  as  “war”  and  one  packer  looks 
upon  his  competitor  as  the  “deadly  enemy.”  Frankly,  is  there 
any  good  reason  why  this  condition  should  exist? 

I  believe  that  the  most  serious  mistake  made  among  the  pack¬ 
ers  today  is  the  question  of  price  and,  frankly,  can  you  name 
a  single  packer  in  the  business  today  who  has  built  a  profitable, 
permanent  business  on  canned  beans  with  pork  on  price  alone? 
We  all  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental  principle;  namely,  Mrs. 
John  Doe,  who  is  the  actual  consumer  and  the  buyer  of  our 
products.  We  must  admit  that  we  go  about  our  daily  task  with 
the  thought  in  mind  of  equipping  our  plants,  packing  our  prod¬ 
ucts  and  forgetting  all  about  Mrs.  John  Doe,  who  in  the  final 
analysis  is  the  ultimate  consumer  of  our  products. 

Do  you  gentlemen  realize  that  it  is  Mrs.  John  Doe,  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  your  products,  who  has  caused  the  expansion  in  your 
business,  the  increased  production,  the  dividends  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  this  same  Mrs.  John 
Doe  who  causes  packers  to  “pass  out  of  the  picture”  entirely 
and  go  down  in  ruins  as  a  failure  in  business.  Therefore,  it 
behooves  us  at  all  times  to  consider  the  consumer  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts. 

I  warn  you  to  give  earnest  consideration  to  the  past  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  number  of  packers  of  beans  with  pork  who  have 
passed  out  of  existence.  In  the  majority  of  cases  you  will  find 
that  this  packer  has  endeavored  to  pack  his  merchandise  at  a 
price  regardless  of  quality,  consequently  this  product  did  not 
repeat,  he  lost  the  confidence  of  not  only  the  consumer,  but  the 
buyers  as  well,  and  naturally  went  down  in  defeat. 

There  is  only  one  solution  to  the  problem  of  packing  beans 
with  pork,  and  that  is  standardize  on  a  quality  product  that 
will  meet  with  favor  among  the  consumers.  Stick  to  this  qual¬ 
ity  regardless  of  changes  in  the  raw  product  markets,  and  when 
the  prices  of  your  raw  products  advance,  there  is  only  one  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem — advance  your  selling  price  accordingly. 

Forget  worrying  about  what  your  competitors  are  doing  and 
spend  more  time  injecting  individuality.  Try  to  get  customers 
on  your  books  who  will  come  back  to  you  for  merchandise  that 
will  show  you  a  fair  return  on  your  investments.  It  is  com¬ 
mercial  suicide  when  a  packer  tries  to  pack  beans  with  pork  to 
meet  a  definite  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  consumer  today  is  ready  and  willing  to  buy  a  quality 
article  at  a  fair  price. 

Do  you  realize  that  beans  with  pork  are  no  longer  a  poor 
man’s  dish?  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  will  take  time  to  make 
a  careful  investigation,  you  will  find  that  beans  with  pork  meet 
with  ready  sale  among  the  so-called  “400.”  They  do  not  give 
much  publicity  to  this  eating  of  beans  with  pork;  nevertheless, 
the  consumption  of  beans  with  pork  among  the  elite  of  the 
country  is  astounding. 

To  obtain  quality  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  essential  that 
your  raw  products  contain  the  finest  quality  of  beans,  well 
picked  and  carefully  selected. 

As  to  the  matter  of  your  tomato  sauce,  use  every  precaution 
in  selecting  a  high  quality  whole  tomato  pulp  of  good  rich  color, 
and  forget  about  the  inferior  tomato  pulp  made  from  skins  and 
cores. 
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Careful  attention  in  processing  of  your  beans  is  very  essen¬ 
tial. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  of  pork,  be  honest  with  yourselves 
and  your  customers,  and  see  that  the  pork  contained  in  each 
individual  can  is  of  sufficient  size.  I  believe  you  understand 
what  I  mean  in  reference  to  pork,  due  to  the  fact  that  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  cutting  a  can  of  beans  with  pork  it  has 
been  necessary  to  hunt  for  the  pieces  of  pork,  and  as  a  rule 
some  of  the  less  discriminating  packers  generally  hide  their 
pork  back  of  a  bean. 

If  you  standardize  on  quality  you  are  bound  to  secure  your 
share  of  the  business,  and  from  a  merchandising  standpoint  it 
is  certainly  good  business  for  a  packer  to  work  closely  with 
his  broker.  For  instance,  the  successful  packer  today  is  one 
that  goes  to  a  broker’s  market,  cuts  samples  with  the  broker 
and  sells  the  broker  on  his  quality,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
a  trip  around  to  the  various  buyers  with  the  broker  in  order  to 
establish  a  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  pack.  By  following 
out  this  suggestion  you  are  bound  to  build  a  permanent  repeat 
business  and  establish  yourself  firmly  with  your  buyers  and 
eliminate  the  worry  of  having  some  other  packer  taking  your 
business  away  from  you  on  price. 

Whenever  you  are  not  securing  your  share  of  business  out 
of  a  certain  market,  it  would  be  well  worth  your  while  to  give 
that  particular  market  your  personal  attention.  Go  down  to 
that  market,  cut  samples  and  sell  your  buyers  on  the  reliability 
and  quality  of  your  pack.  It  will  pay  you  big  dividends.  Have 
your  buyers  swear  by  you — not  at  you. 

Naturally,  there  are  times  of  so-called  “over-production”  of 
seasonable  crops  among  the  packers,  and  the  canner  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  a  loss  on  account  of  the  glut  of  merchandise  on 


the  market.  In  the  case  of  beans  with  pork  there  should  be  no 
glut  at  any  time.  Personally,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
good,  level-headed,  intelligent  packer  should  deliberately  con¬ 
tract  with  a  buyer  unless  he  could  at  that  time  see  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  on  his  investment. 

In  closing,  let  us  all  strive  for  higher  quality  and  more  satis¬ 
fied,  permanent  customers. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY :  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Parker, 
for  your  very  interesting  talk. 

I  have  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Nominiating  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  Mr.  McDonald  handed  me,  nominating  Mr.  F.  H. 
Raymond  as  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Seeley  of  Grand  Rapids  as  Secretary,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
that  to  a  vote.  Will  some  one  introduce  a  motion  to  that  effect, 
please. 

MR.  GERBER:  You  don’t  have  to  make  a  motion,  you  simply 
second  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committe  and  I  second  the 
nominations. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY:  Yes,  I  stand  corrected  on  that. 

MR.  GERBER:  I  second  the  nominations. 

CHAIRMAN  WILEY:  All  those  in  favor  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Raymond  as  Chairman  and  Mr.  Seeley  as  Secretary  for  the 
ensuing  year  will  please  signify  it  by  saying  “aye.”  All  opposed 
“no.”  The  “ayes”  have  it,  and  I  now  declare  Mr.  Raymond 
as  Chairman  and  Mr.  Seeley  as  Secretary  duly  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Unless  there  are  some  questions  to  be  brought  up,  why  the 
meeting  will  now  stand  adjourned. 

(Meeting  adjourned.) 


Corn  Section 

Thursday  Morning,  Jan.  24,  1929,  9  30  A.  M. 

NORTH  BALLROOM,  STEVENS  HOTEL 


C.  E.  Gregg,  of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Chairman,  presiding. 


CHAIRMAN  GREGG:  The  Corn  Section  will  please  come 
to  order. 

I  have  no  report  to  make,  and  I  will  call  upon  Dr.  T.  J.  Cam¬ 
eron,  of  the  National  Canners  Association  Research  Laboratory 
of  W’ashington,  D.  C.,  to  give  the  first  address.  He  has  as  his 
subject: 


Field  Laboratory  Activities, 
Past  and  Future 

By  E.  J.  Cameron 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


My  title  as  given  in  the  program  allows  of  considerable  lati¬ 
tude,  but  I  find  after  preparing  my  paper  that  it  doesn’t 
quite  state  the  case,  and  I  have  made  a  change  to  one 
more  representative:  Field  Laboratory  Activities,  Past  and 
Future. 

It  hardly  appears  necessary  to  go  into  much  detail  in  recount¬ 
ing  our  experiences  of  last  summer.  Results  of  work  on  canned 
peas  were  reported  at  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Convention.  The 
results  of  our  corn  survey  were  divided  according  to  state 
and  were  given  at  the  lowa-Nebraska  and  the  Minnesota  Con¬ 
ventions.  These  three  reports  have  been  published  in  trade 
papers  and  offer  far  more  detail  than  would  be  proper  here 
so  I  am  going  to  confine  myself  to  a  general  summary  of  the 
entire  canning  period. 

Our  plan  of  work  was  altered  from  preceding  years  in  one 
important  respect.  Whereas  in  1926  and  1927  most  attention 
was  given  the  problem  of  defining  and  eliminating  causes  lead¬ 
ing  to  specific  outbreaks  of  spoilage,  in  1928  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  routine  examination  of  samples  from  a  large  nn”'’"''T  of 
canneries  to  determine  whether  so-called  “spoilage  hazards”  ex¬ 
isted.  Where  these  were  found  remedial  suggestions  were  given. 


The  Field  Laboratory  was  mounted  on  a  motor  truck  and  was 
manned  by  three  bacteriologists,  one  engineer  and  one  helper — 
all  of  the  regular  laboratory  staff. 

This  laboratory  was  located  at  canneries  which  were  central 
in  the  various  canning  sections.  Samples  were  collected  from 
surrounding  factories  by  automobile.  We  attempted  to  obtain 
at  least  two  sets  of  samples  from  each  plant.  Usually  this 
was  possible  and  in  many  instances  several  sets  cf  samples 
were  collected  and  tested.  Field  reports  were  made  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  canners. 

The  laboratory  was  in  operation  from  June  20th  until  Septem¬ 
ber  20th — about  thirteen  weeks.  Factories  of  members  ii;  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Eastern  Nebraska,  were  covered. 
This  necessitated  testing  .samples  from  119  factories  of  which 
eighty  were  handled  in  the  pea  pack  and  thirty-nine  during  the 
corn  pack. 

As  to  the  results  of  this  work,  the  general  statement  may 
be  made  that  spoilage  hazards  were  relatively  rare.  In  most 
operations  spores  of  flat  sour  bacteria  and  other  spoilage  bac¬ 
teria  were  present  in  but  small  numbers  in  the  can  at  the  time 
of  sealing.  As  a  total,  nine  of  the  one  hundred  nineteen  fac¬ 
tories,  or  about  7.5  per  cent,  gave  evidence  of  some  degree  of 
danger  of  spoilage. 

Sources  of  abnormal  contamination  were  brine  iniection,  apply¬ 
ing  to  both  peas  and  corn,  blancher  infection  with  peas,  and 
cooking-system  contamination  with  corn.  In  some  instances 
canners  were  using  sugar  which  was  too  highly  contaminated 
to  be  fit  for  canning  non-acid  vegetables. 

It  can  be  seen  that  last  season’s  project  can  be  regarded  as  be¬ 
ing  primarily  one  of  service  to  individual  members  ond  yet  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  is  a  valid  impression.  The  analysis 
of  the  sum  total  of  all  the  information  contained  in  the*  in¬ 
dividual  reports  has  given  us  much  valuable  .-esearch  data  which 
could  only  be  obtained  through  large  scale  investigations.  Also, 
our  findings  have  suggested  certain  problems  v/hich  call  for 
individual  attention.  Thus,  in  the  coming  .season  we  must  con¬ 
template  a  continuance  of  the  service  work  of  last  year,  at  the 
same  time  limiting  the  territory  to  be  covered  somewhat  in  order 
that  some  of  these  special  problems  may  be  taken  care  of.  Also, 
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we  must,  in  the  near  future,  make  a  start  in  investigations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  canning  of  other  products. 

Among  these  special  problems,  a  predominant  one  concerns 
the  devising  of  ways  and  means  whereby  the  conditioji  of  abso¬ 
lute  sterility  may  be  attained  in  canned  corn.  There  is  in  this 
statement  an  implied  assumption  that  this  is  commercially  pos¬ 
sible  and  feasible,  and  I  think  that  it  is.  My  belief  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  we  have  made  incubation  tests  on  canned  corn 
from  several  factories  and  have  found  great  variation  in  the 
degree  of  non-sterility  which  ranged  from  none  to  100  ner  cent, 
and  were  the  higher  percentages  were  noted  we  have  been  able  to 
account  for  them  on  the  basis  of  factory  contamination. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  the  canner  of  the  totally  or  nearly 
sterile  pack  has  not  accomplished  this  in  a  positive  vay.  Jle 
doesn’t  know  what  particular  virtue  lies  in  his  procedure  and 
he  can’t  be  sure  of  dupulicating  the  condition  another  season. 

One  might  well  ask  the  reason  for  re-opening  this  question  of 
non-sterility.  The  answer  is  that  the  situation  in  this  regard  has 
never  been  satisfactory  and  it  is  only  recently  that  we  have 
obtained  information  leading  us  to  believe  that  total  sterility 
is  a  commercial  possibility. 

At  the  present  time  the  process  should  kill  all  but  the  spores 
of  obligate  thermophiles  which,  you  will  recall,  are  the  most 
resistant  known.  The  true  obligate  thermophile  will  not  grow 
below  100°F.  and  grows  best  at  about  130°F.  All  facultative 
thermophiles,  i.  e.,  those  that  will  grow  at  temperature.-?  below 
100°F.,  as  well  as  at  130°F.,  must  be  killed  in  order  to  prevent 
spoilage.  You  have  been  told  in  the  past  of  these  two  groups 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  kill 
the  obligate  types,  and  that  in  order  to  prevent  their  growth  and 
resultant  spoilage,  the  corn  should  be  cooled  adequately  and 
promptly. 

We  haven’t  meant  to  convey  the  impression  that  we  were 
satisfied  with  the  situation.  The  expedient  of  proper  cooling  was 
suggested  as  means  of  control  to  follow  immediately  after  can¬ 
ning.  But  we  were  never  optimistic  when  it  came  to  venturing  a 
prediction  as  to  what  would  happen  in  the  event  of  high  non¬ 
sterility  coupled  with  shipment  to  southern  climates. 

From  the  standpoint  of  operation,  total  sterility  would  be  a 
boon.  This  continual  menace  of  undercooling  would  not  exist. 
When  the  pack  is  at  its  peak  and  cooling  facilities  are  strained, 

I  have  an  idea  that  in  a  large  number  of  canneries  the  corn  goes 
to  the  cartons  or  the  stacks  a  bit  too  warm  for  safety. 

Paul  Wooten,  in  the  December,  1928,  number  of  Food  In¬ 
dustries,  in  speaking  of  the  expected  trend  of  the  distribution 
of  canned  foods  states,  “In  the  tropics  alone,  it  is  declared,  the 
potential  market  for  canned  goods  is  particularly  great.”  He 
continues  by  stating,  “It  will  require  some  cultivation  and  some 
expense  to  establish  distribution  channels,  but  those  who  spend 
their  entire  time  in  the  study  of  such  problems  are  convinced 
that  this  is  the  case.” 

As  far  as  the  tropics  are  concerned,  it  appears  to  us  that 
some  effort  could  well  be  expended  in  producing  canned  corn 
to  fit  the  requirements  of  the  market.  W’hen  such  markets 
are  developed  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  packers  of  high 
sterility  corn  will  hold  a  decided  advantage,  and  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  non-sterility  will  invite  trouble. 

Laboratory  work  is  at  present  under  way  in  a  search 
for  methods  of  elimination  of  spoilage  bacteria  in  such  things 
as  pea  blanchers  and  corn  cooking  equipment.  We  can’t  predict 
the  time  in  which  such  methods  can  be  developed.  At  present 
we  can  exercise  some  control  in  this  respect  by  strict  cleaning 
supplemented  by  flushing  the  machinery  in  the  morning  to  get 
rid  of  the  gist  of  the  contamination  which  has  developed  over 
night.  But  something  more  efficient  will  be  necessary  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  absolute  sterility. 

Our  program  for  the  coming  season  calls  for  experimental 
work  to  determine,  first,  whether  absolute  sterility  in  canned 
corn  is  possible  where  special  precautions  are  taken.  Some  of 
this  work  has  been  done  and  the  results  are  entirely  favorable. 
After  repeating  and  expanding  older  experiments,  and  assuming 
a  repetition  of  satisfactory  results,  we  will  want  to  determine 
whether  the  same  degree  of  sterility  may  be  obtained  under  com¬ 
mercially  feasible  conditions.  In  any  event,  the  aim  will  be  to 
work  to  a  procedure  under  which  non-sterility  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minium. 

We  are  convinced  that  reliance  on  process  alone  will  never 
lead  to  our  objective.  Last  season  we  conducted  some  incubation 
experiments  in  a  cannery  where  flat  sour  thermophiles  of  the 
obligate  type  were  relatively  abundant.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  will  illustrate  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 

Cans  from  the  regular  run  of  this  particular  pack  were  incu¬ 
bated  at  slightly  below  100°  F.  and  showed  no  spoilage.  Cans 
from  the  same  lot  incubated  at  130°  F.  showed  nearly  100  per 
cent  spoilage.  The  lot  which  was  represented  by  the  cans  in¬ 
cubated  was,  therefore,  said  to  be  commercially  sterile.  That  is, 
no  spoilage  would  be  expected  to  follow  if  cans  were  adequately 


cooled  and  if  storage  was  below  100°  F..  But  the  high  degree 
of  non-sterility,  resulting  from  failure  to  kill  the  obligate  tner- 
mophiles,  made  us  wonder  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  factor  of 
safety  against  commercial  spoilage  supplied  by  the  cook  then 
in  use. 

To  test  this,  we  arbitrarily  selected  the  processes  50  at  246°  F., 
65  at  246°  F.,  and  the  equivalent  of  85  at  246°  F.  Individual 
batches  of  cans  from  the  same  lot  were  given  these  cooks.  After 
processing,  cans  were  divided  into  two  lots,  one  of  which  was 
incubated  at  98°  F.  and  the  other  at  130°  F. 

There  was  no  spoilage  in  any  of  these  lots  after  incubation 
at  98°  F.  In  other  words,  at  the  time  samples  were  taken  the 
very  low  cook  of  50  minutes  at  246°  F.,  which  represents  more 
than  25  minutes  under  our  recommended  cook,  with  sufficient 
to  bring  about  commercial  sterility — a  term  which  is  used  for 
convenience  and  not  with  high  satisfaction. 

The  130°  F.  incubation  tells  a  different  story.  Here  we  find  100 
per  cent  spoilage  after  the  50  minute  cook,  96  per  cent  spoilage 
after  65  minutes  and  80  per  cent,  spoilage  after  the  high  process 
of  85  at  246°  F.  In  other  words,  the  15  minute  time  interval  be¬ 
tween  50  and  65  minutes  at  246°  F.  was  successful  in  reducing 
non-sterility  by  only  4  per  cent,  and  20  minutes  additional,  by 
only  16  per  cent.  I  think  that  it  will  be  agreed  to  by  all  that  if 
85  minutes  at  246°  F.  can’t  be  relied  on  to  give  even  a  low  degree 
of  non-sterility,  that  factors  other  than  cook  must  be  considered. 

Of  course,  this  doesn’t  represent  the  situation  in  every  canning 
factory.  It  is  probably  an  extreme  case,  but  perhaps  not  an 
unusual  one. 

If  we  are  to  get  anywhere  with  this  problem  we  must  prevent 
these  obligate  thermophiles  from  entering  the  can.  We  know 
that  the  raw  product  supplies  very  little  contamination  of  this 
sort  and  we  know,  also,  that  attention  must  be  focused  on  the 
heated  parts  of  the  operation.  Success,  to  my  mind,  depends 
on  two  things,  (1)  the  development  of  positive  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  within  the  factory,  and  (2)  the  use  of  sugar  which  is  uncon¬ 
taminated  by  these  bacteria. 

In  this  work,  I  hope  to  have  favorable  results  to  report  at  next 
year’s  Convention. 

Corn  Canning  Costs,  Distribution  and  Con¬ 
sumption:  A  Maryland  Study 

By  S.  H.  DeVault,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 


WITH  the  passage  f  the  Federal  Purnell  Act  early  in  1925 
funds  became  available  for  research  work  in  Agricultural 
Economics.  The  first  year  the  total  funds  for  agricultural 
research  amounted  to  $20,000.  This  amount  is  increased  by  $10,- 
000  each  year  until  the  sum  for  each  station  amounts  to  $60,000. 
Thus,  $60,000  will  be  available  to  each  experiment  station  on  July 
1,  1920,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  for  agricultural  research 
work. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  in  determining  what  research  work  would  most  prof¬ 
itably  be  carried  on  by  the  station,  selected  the  canning  industry 
as  the  first  project.  There  perhaps  is  no  agricultural  industry  in 
Maryland  that  affects  more  people  and  is  of  more  vital  concern 
to  the  people  of  the  state  than  the  canning  industry.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops  for  commercial  canning  furnishes  an  important 
source  of  cash  income  to  thousands  of  Maryland  farmers  who  re¬ 
ceive  approximately  $7,000,000  annually  for  crops  produced  for 
manufacture,  while  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products 
amounts  to  over  $30,000,000. 

In  July,  1925,  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  began  a  thorough  study  of  the  prac¬ 
tices,  methods  and  costs  of  production,  manufacture  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  tomatoes,  sweet  corn  and  peas  in  the  State.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  was  to  help  make  canning  in  the  state  more 
profitable  by  the  elimination  of  bad  practices;  the  discovery  and 
encouragement  of  more  efficient  methods,  and  to  aid  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  the  formulation  of  a  sound  policy  with  reference 
to  the  industry — a  policy  based  on  experimental  evidence  rather 
than  on  hearsay  information. 

The  economic  phase  of  the  study  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  production  of  tomatoes,  sweet  corn 
and  peas  and  the  factors  influencing  yield,  and  the  other  to  cost 
of  manufacture,  distribution  and  consumption. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  corn  canners  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  deem  it  wise  to  consider  principally  one  section  of  one 
of  these  studies,  namely,  that  pertaining  to  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture,  distribution  and  consumption  of  sweet  corn.  Many  of 
the  facts,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  distribution  and  con¬ 
sumption,  will  apply  almost  equally  well  to  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  even  to  other  canning  crops  than  sweet  corn. 
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COST  OF  MANUFACTURE 

Data  on  the  cost  of  manufacturing  corn  were  secured  through 
the  co-operation  of  canners  over  the  state.  Figures  were  ob¬ 
tained  directly  from  packers’  records  for  three  seasons,  1925- 
1927.  Periodical  visits  to  the  canners  enabled  us  to  meet  them 
personally,  to  become  familiar  with  their  bookkeeping  methods 
and  to  observe  conditions  around  the  factories.  The  data  and 
other  information  were  obtained  direct  from  the  canners’  books, 
and  therefore  represent  actual  figures  and  not  estimates.  Many 
canners  in  Maryland  keep  adequate  cost  accounts.  The  records 
of  some  are  inadequate.  In  some  cases  the  data  available  were 
insufficient  as  a  basis  for  calculating  costs.  Many  canners  who 
were  willing  to  furnish  cost  figures  were  not  in  a  position  to 
do  so  simply  because  their  records  were  incomplete  and  they, 
therefore,  had  to  be  eliminated  from  consideration. 

In  order  to  insure  obtaining  a  representative  sample  for  the 
state  as  a  whole  and  for  very  important  canning  area,  records  on 
the  cost  of  packing  sweet  corn  were  collected  for  the  three  sea¬ 
sons  from  all  sections  of  the  state  and  from  all  sizes  of  factories, 
the  only  qualification  being  that  the  packer  have  adequate  rec¬ 
ords.  They  were  packed  in  Maryland  for  the  three  years,  1925- 
1927,  7,304,226  cases  of  sweet  corn  and  the  pack  of  the  factories 
covered  in  the  study  amounted  to  1,830,953  cases,  or  25  per  cent 
of  the  total.  This  is  a  rather  large  sample,  and  the  costs  taken 
from  all  kinds  of  factories  located  in  all  important  canning  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state  should  be  fairly  representative. 

For  purposes  of  study  and  comparison  the  costs  were  divided 
into  different  groups  such  as  cost  of  raw  produce,  cans,  cases  and 
labels,  factory  overhead,  general  overhead,  depreciation,  labor, 
selling  costs  and  allowances.  The  various  items  making  up  these 
costs  are  given  below. 

Raw  Produce — The  cost  of  raw  produce  as  calculated  here  is 
the  actual  cost  delivered  at  the  factory.  If  the  canner  produced 
part  of  his  own  taw  stock  it  was  charged  to  him  at  market  price; 
that  is,  the  same  price  paid  for  produce  purchased  from  the  out¬ 
side. 

Cans,  Cases  and  Labels — These  are  costs  f.  o.  b.  cannery,  and, 
therefore,  include  initial  costs  plus  freight  charges  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  to  the  cannery.  In  case  the  canner  manufactures  his  own 
cans  and  cases,  then  his  actual  costs  were  taken.  Wastage  of 
these  containers  is  included  in  the  cost. 

Factory  Overhead — Under  this  heading  are  included  heat, 
light,  water,  rentals  for  machinery,  factory  supplies,  repairs, 
maintenance  and  in-freight  (not  including  in-freight  on  cans, 
cases  and  labels). 

General  Overhead — This  covers  such  items  as  taxes,  salaries  of 
officers,  office  supplies,  insurance,  interest  and  storage. 

Depreciation — Canners  do  not  agree  as  to  the  proper  charges 
for  depreciation.  However,  the  prevailing  rates  among  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  canners  are  as  follows:  Buildings,  frame,  3  to  4  per 
cent;  buildings,  concrete  or  brick,  2  per  cent;  machinery  and 
equipment  (average  for  heavy  and  light  machinery)  10  to  12  per 
cent;  trucks  and  automobiles,  25  per  cent;  baskets,  30  to  50  per 
cent. 

Labor — All  labor  costs,  direct  and  indirect,  are  included.  The 
transportation  of  laborers,  compensation  insurance  and  labor  in 
connection  with  the  preparation,  processing  and  shipping  of  the 
products  are  covered. 

Selling  Costs — Brokerage,  cash  discounts,  traveling  expenses 
and  advertising  constitute  selling  costs.  A  cash  discount  of  1% 
per  cent  of  gross  sales  is  the  customary  charge,  while  the  broker¬ 
age  rate  fluctuates  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  service  rendered  by  the  broker. 

Allowances — Losses  from  leaks,  swells,  rustles,  spoilage,  bad 
debts,  legal  fees  and  other  items  not  included  elsewhere  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  group. 

In  Table  I  are  presented  the  total  costs  per  dozen  cans  for 
No.  2  (crushed)  corn  and  No.  2  fancy  shoepeg  corn,  also  the 
itemized  costs  per  dozen  cans. 

The  average  cost  of  canning  No.  2  crushed  com  for  the  three 
seasons  studied  was  88.3  cents  per  dozen  cans.  There  was  only 


a  slight  variation  in  costs  per  dozen  cans  for  the  different  years, 
although  individual  items  varied  significantly.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  raw  stock  was  lower  in  1927  than  for  either  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  but  this  difference  was  compensated  for  by  a 
much  higher  overhead  expense  in  1927.  The  cost  on  fancy  whole 
grain  corn  was  approximately  $1.10  per  dozen  in  1925  and  $1.14 
in  1926,  or  an  average  of  $1.19  for  the  two  years.  Higher  costs 
in  1926  were  the  result  of  decreased  volume.  The  variation  in 
cost  per  dozen  cans  on  No.  2  crushed  corn  for  the  factories 
studied  ranged  from  81  cents  to  99.7  cents,  and  on  No.  2  fancy 
whole  grain  corn  from  $1.00  to  $1.24  a  dozen  cans. 

The  three  big  items  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  corn 
are  containers,  raw  stock  and  labor.  These  three  items  alone 
amounted  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  on  No.  2  crushed  corn 
and  74  per  cent  on  No.  2  fancy  whole  grain  corn.  The  cost  of 
containers  (cases  and  cans)  makes  up  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  per  dozen  cans  on  No.  2  crushed  corn  and  30  per  cent 
on  No.  2  fancy  whole  grain  corn. 

A  small  or  medium  size  factory  which  operates  at  capacity  is 
likely  to  have  a  lower  packing  cost  than  a  much  larger  plant 
whose  facilities  are  only  partially  utilized.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  data  collected  indicate  that  large  scale  production  is 
more  economical.  Tomato  factories  packing  less  than  5,000  cases 
and  corn  plants  packing  under  10,000  cases  are  as  a  whole  un¬ 
economical  packers.  Because  of  the  smaller  number  of  factories 
canning  corn,  the  full  effect  of  volume  on  costs  is  not  bought  out 
as  in  the  case  of  tomatoes,  where  more  factories  are  included. 
A  study  of  72  tomato  factories  reveals  the  fact  that  the  36  fac¬ 
tories  having  the  lowest  profits  also  had  a  smaller  volume  and 
higher  costs  than  the  36  factories  with  the  highest  returns. 

Other  factors  affecting  costs  are  character  and  quality  of  labor 
employed,  the  extent  to  which  labor-saving  machinery  is  used, 
the  diversity  of  business  and  management.  Not  only  is  the 
proper  amount  of  equipment  important,  but  also  the  selection  of 
the  proper  kind  for  the  particular  job  and  its  arrangement  on 
the  floor  of  the  factory  is  equally  important.  It  was  noted  that 
many  factories  having  a  large  investment  in  equipment  also  had 
high  costs  of  production.  It  was  further  observed  that  the  high 
costs  in  these  establishments  were  most  often  due  to  the  use  of 
obsolete  and  poorly  selected  equipment.  A  few  canners  had  too 
much  money  tied  up  in  factory  buildings  and  warehouses. 

The  canners  having  the  lowest  costs  and  the  highest  profits 
are  those  packing  more  than  one  commodity.  Canners  who  pack 
a  variety  of  products  in  the  same  factory  prolong  the  season  of 
operation  and  thereby  reduce  labor  costs  as  other  items  of  cost. 

After  a  factory  has  been  equipped  for  the  most  economical 
operation  the  problem  is  not  yet  fully  solved.  Success  or  failure 
often  depends  on  the  man  charged  with  the  management.  The 
manager  must  be  familiar  with  the  kind  of  people  he  is  employ¬ 
ing,  their  nationality,  temperament,  etc.,  in  order  to  get  best  re¬ 
sults  from  his  labor.  From  the  technical  side  he  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  the  factory  and  be  well 
trained  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling. 

YIELD  PER  TON  OF  RAW  STOCK 

There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  number  of  cases  of  corn  obtained 
from  a  ton  of  raw  stock  by  different  canners.  The  average  yields 
of  corn  for  the  three  seasons  ranged  from  24.7  cases  per  ton  to 
36.3  cases  per  ton,  a  difference  of  11.6  cases.  The  greatest  varia¬ 
tion  occurred  in  1925,  when  the  difference  between  the  low  and 
high  yields  per  ton  amounted  to  15.8  cases,  and  the  smallest  va¬ 
riation  occurred  in  1926,  when  the  difference  between  the  high 
and  low  yields  per  ton  of  raw  stock  amounted  to  only  8  cases. 
Undoubtedly  a  part  of  this  variation  is  due  to  the  differences  in 
condition  of  raw  material  at  different  factories,  while  a  part  of 
it  is  due  to  the  differences  in  methods  of  reducing  waste.  If  the 
canner  is  to  get  good  yields  from  his  raw  material,  he  must  be 
on  the  alert  to  reduce  waste  to  the  minimum.  Greater  care  in 
handling  raw  stock  and  stricter  supervision  of  its  preparation 
are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 


_ TABLE  1— AVERAGE  COSTS  OF  CANNING  CORN _ 

Number  Volume - Itemized  Ck)sts  Per  Dozen  Cans - 

of  (In  Factory  General  Depre-  Selling  Allow-  Total  Costs 

Year  Factories  Cases)  Corn  Cases  Cans  Labels  Overh’d  Overh’d  ciation  Labor  Expenses  ances  Per  Dz.Cans 


No.  2  (crushed),  24  cans  to  the  case — 


1925 

12 

371,516 

$.3016 

$.0513 

$.2701 

$.0208 

$.0372 

$.0412 

$.0340 

$.0701 

$.0463 

$.0066 

$.8792 

1926 

18 

665,046 

.2558 

.0387 

.2653 

.0167 

.0539 

.0619 

.0352 

.1165 

.0454 

.0023 

.8918 

1927 

14 

423,745 

.1921 

.0378 

.2605 

.0217 

.0855 

.0779 

.0324 

.1160 

.0518 

.0018 

.8875 

Average  . 2498 

No.  2  Fancy  Shoepeg,  24  cans  to  the 

.0426 
case — 

.2653 

.0197 

.0589 

.0603 

.0339 

.1009 

.0478 

.0036 

.8828 

1925 

6 

218,163 

.4124 

.0730 

.2782 

.0243 

.0318 

.0265 

.0245 

.1426 

.0667 

.0198 

1.0998 

1926 

10 

152,483 

.2889 

.0572 

.2682 

.0198 

.1296 

.0720 

.0563 

.1240 

.0930 

.0286 

1.1376 

Average 

.  .3507 

.0651 

.2732 

.0220 

.0807 

.0493 

.0404 

.1333 

.0799 

.0242 

1.1187 
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TABLE  2.  YIELD  PER  TON  OF  RAW  STOCK, 
1925,  1926  AND  1927. 

Corn,  No.  2  cans,  yield  in  cases  per  ton. _ 


Year _ No.  Reports  Low _ High  Average 

1925  . 15  25.0  40.8  30.0 

1926  . 20  25.0  33.0  28.5 

1927  .  6  24.0  35.0  29.3 

Average  .  24.7  36.3  29.3 


EARNINGS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY— NET  RETURNS 
ON  INVESTMENT 

Profits  in  Maryland  canning  factories  from  1925  to  1927  were 
rather  small.  The  average  net  return  to  packers  of  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes  and  peas  in  1925  was  less  than  1  per  cent.  Data  in 
Table  3  show  that  the  average  tomato  canner  actually  operated 
at  a  loss.  Pea  canners  made  a  fair  return  while  corn  packers, 
as  a  whole,  just  a  little  more  than  broke  even. 

The  low  returns  in  1925  were  primarily  due  to  the  unusually 
large  packs  of  all  the  major  canning  crops.  In  1926  packs  were 
smaller,  consequently  prices  were  higher  and  profits  greater. 

In  1927  the  average  return  on  investment  to  packers  of  the 
three  crops  studied  was  7.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  2.1  per 
cent  in  1926  and  ,56  per  cent  in  1925.  On  the  whole,  pea  packers 
obtained  the  highest  returns  and  tomato  canners  the  lowest.  In 
1925  the  return  on  investment  to  corn  packers  was  .82  per  cent; 
in  1926,  2.3  per  cent,  and  in  1927,  9.48  per  cent. 

NET  RETURNS  IN  CANNING  FACTORIES  CANNING  ONE 

COMMODITY  AS  COMPARED  WITH  FACTORIES  CAN¬ 
NING  MORE  THAN  ONE  COMMODITY 

Factories  canning  one  crop  gave  the  lowest  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  during  the  three-year  period.  Plants  which  canned  more 
than  two  commodities  gave  the  highest  per  cent  profit  in  1925, 
in  1926  and  1927  the  two-line  factories  were  most  profitable. 

The  higher  returns  in  factories  packing  two  or  more  crops 
may  be  partially  attributed  to  the  larger  volume  packed.  The 
fact  that  for  two  years  out  of  three  the  returns  were  higher  in 
factories  packing  two  commodities  than  in  those  packing  more 
than  two  (although  the  volume  in  the  latter  was  greater)  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  diversity  of  the  business,  as  well  as  volume,  affects 
profits. 

Factories  canning  one  commodity  operate  from  four  to  six 
weeks  a  year.  The  short  period  of  activity  increases  operating 
costs  and  reduces  profits.  Canneries  packing  two  or  more  com¬ 
modities  probably  operate  nearer  capacity  and  for  a  longer 
period,  thus  more  fully  utilizing  labor  and  equipment. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CANNED  FOODS 

The  most  imperative  need  of  the  canning  industry  is  more 
comprehensive  and  reliable  information  respecting  distribution. 
Canners’  organizations  have  for  many  years  devoted  consider¬ 
able  time  and  effort  to  production  problems,  but  heretofore  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  products  after  they  left  the  fac¬ 
tory.  As  a  result  we  have  often  had  a  surplus  in  the  sense  that 
the  supply  has  been  greater  than  could  be  profitably  marketed 
with  existing  market  information  and  facilities  of  distribution. 

A  few  years  ago  practically  all  our  canned  foods  moved  from 
the  canner  to  the  wholesaler  by  way  of  the  broker,  and  thence  to 
the  retailer,  and  finally  to  the  consumer.  The  Tjroker  was  the 
main  outlet  for  the  canners’  products  and  the  marketing  prob¬ 
lem  was  comparatively  simple.  Within  recent  years  other  dis¬ 
tributors  have  entered  the  field,  and  the  distribution  of  canned 
foods  is  in  a  process  of  readjustment  to  these  new  forces.  In¬ 
stead  of  one  outlet,  the  canner  now  has  many  alternatives,  and 
it  is  often  a  difficult  problem  to  decide  which  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able  avenue  of  sale.  The  following  are  the  agencies  of  distribu¬ 
tion:  Broker,  ordinary  broker,  merchandising  broker,  general 
sales  agent  and  commission  merchant,  co-operative  selling  com¬ 
panies,  co-operative  buying  companies,  chain  stores,  mail-order 
houses  and  general  retail  stores. 

In  Maryland,  particularly  in  sections  where  canning  factories 
are  small,  a  large  majority  of  packers  market  through  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  agent.  This  type  of  trader  as  found  in  this  state  does 
considerably  more  than  a  brokerage  business.  He  acts  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  agent  and  often  actually  finances  the  canner  in  the 
manufacture  of  his  goods,  for  which  services  he  charges  both  a 
brokerage  fee  and  a  commission.  It  is  not  unusual  for  selling 
expenses  to  run  as  high  as  7  per  cent  of  gross  sales.  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  of  the  canning  industry,  as  well  as  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  canner,  the  financing  function  should  be  performed  by  banks 
or  other  recognized  financial  institutions. 

The  advent  of  the  chain  grocery  store  has  been  the  most  dy¬ 
namic  factor  in  the  field  of  distribution.  The  growth  of  chains  in 
recent  years  has  been  marvelous. 

Chain  stores  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  development  of 
“hand-to-mouth”  buying.  They  follow  the  policy  of  buying  on 
the  open  market  as  the  goods  are  needed.  This  has  been  the 
main  cause  for  the  decline  in  future  sales  of  canners.  The  de¬ 
cline  in  future  buying  by  distributors  means  that  certain  bur¬ 
dens  have  been  shifted  to  the  packer.  He  no  longer  ships  out 
his  goods  as  they  are  packed,  but  must  hold  them  in  his  own 
warehouse  until  they  are  sold.  Even  if  the  packer  sells  futures 
he  is  expected  to  store  the  goods  in  his  own  warehouse  and  ship 
them  out,  often  in  small  lots,  to  the  order  of  the  buyer.  This 
practice  has  added  to  the  canner’s  costs  and  greatly  increased 


TABLE  III— PROFITS  AND  INVESTHENT 


Number  of 
Records 

Product 

Description 

Number 
of  Cases 

Investment 

Per  Cent  Returns 
Net  Profits  on  Investment 

1926 

50 

Tomatoes 

No.  2  cans . 

.  1,024,739 

$535,926 

$8,602.29* 

1.61* 

15 

Tomatoes 

No.  3  cans . 

.  170,493 

175,601 

25,641.41* 

14.60* 

6 

Tomatoes 

No.  1  cans . 

. .  170,948 

55,451 

5,214.17 

9.40 

6 

Tomatoes 

No.  10  cans . 

. .  106,236 

196,168 

8,276.51 

4.46 

Totals  and  Averages  for  Tomatoes . 

.  l,472,416t 

963,146 

20,753.02* 

2.15* 

12 

Corn 

No.  2  cans . 

.  371,516 

255,088 

6,219.25 

2.44 

6 

Corn 

No.  2  (Fancy) . 

.  218,163 

134,942 

3,047.08* 

2.26 

Totals  and  Averages  for  Corn . 

.  589,679 

390,030 

3,172.17 

.82 

6 

Peas 

No.  2  cans . 

.  129,558 

185,260 

26,089.86 

14.08 

Grand  Totals  and  Averages... 

.  2,191,653 

1,538,436 

8,509.01 

.56 

1926 

47 

Tomatoes 

No.  2  cans . 

. .  485,477 

536,967 

11,632.60 

2.17 

9 

Tomatoes 

No.  3  cans . 

.  66,521 

159,325 

8,617.28* 

5.41* 

7 

Tomatoes 

No.  1  cans . 

73,421 

15,112.72 

20.58 

7 

Tomatoes 

No.  10  cans . 

.  89,877 

120,382 

741.81 

.62 

Totals  and  Averages  for  Tomatoes . 

.  743,916t 

890,095 

18,869.85 

2.12 

18 

Corn 

No.  2  cans . 

.  665,046 

570,430 

16,270.84 

2.85 

10 

Corn 

No.  2  (Fancy) . 

.  152,483 

277,626 

3,192.49 

1.15 

Totals  and  Averages  for  Corn . 

.  817,529 

848,056 

19,463.33 

1.15 

4 

Peas 

No.  2  cans . 

.  81,822 

121,151 

537.70 

.44 

Grand  Totals  and  Average... 

.  1,643,266 

1,859,302 

38,870.88 

2.10 

1927 

45 

Tomatoes 

No.  2  cans . 

.  959,912 

452,102 

5,218.31* 

1.15* 

11 

Tomatoes 

No.  3  cans . 

.  141,536 

117,331 

7,466.65 

6.36 

3 

Tomatoes 

No.  1  cans . 

.  39,203 

17,959 

5,571.59 

31.02 

6 

Tomatoes 

No.  10  cans . 

.  190,841 

101,642  - 

39,818.32 

39.18 

Totals  and 

Averages  for  Tomatoes . 

.  l,331,492t 

689,034 

47,638.25 

6.91 

14 

Clorn 

No.  2  cans . 

.  423,745 

461,472 

43,752.35 

9.48 

6 

Peas 

No.  2  cans . . 

.  192,527 

162,639 

11,225.81 

6.90 

Grand  Totals  and  Average.... 

.  1,947,764 

1,313,145 

102,616.41 

7.81 

*Loss.  fStandard  Cases. 
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his  financial  responsibilities.  Can  manufacturers  and  other  sup¬ 
ply  men  are  also  coming  to  the  position  where  they  demand 
cash  at  the  time  of  delivery.  The  added  financial  burden  has 
been  a  hardship  on  many  canners. 

STORAGE  AND  FINANCE 

Storage  and  finance  were  big  problems  of  the  canner  even  in 
the  old  days,  when  packed-to-order  or  future  contracts  were  the 
rule.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  hand-to-mouth  buying 
these  functions  have  been  largely  shifted  on  to  the  canners. 
This  necessitates  enlarged  warehouse  room  at  the  factory  or  in 
public  warehouses,  and  also  more  scientific  financing. 

The  lack  of  sound  financing  with  all  the  attendant  evils  has 
been  a  major  problem  of  the  industry  from  its  beginning.  The 
majority  of  canners  are  not  able  to  finance  all  their  operations, 
consequently  it  is  a  common  practice  for  them  to  place  their 
goods  in  storage  and  obtain  loans  on  them.  The  loan  may  or  may 
not  be  advanced  by  the  warehouse.  In  any  event,  the  party  ad¬ 
vancing  the  loan  too  often  finds  other  investments  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  whereupon  the  canner  is  forced  to  sell  out  and  pay  off  his 
obligations  regardless  of  market  conditions. 

Since  the  retailers  are  shifting  the  financing  and  storage  func¬ 
tions  back  to  the  packer,  it  is  obviously  to  the  latter’s  advantage 
to  find  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  means  of  perform¬ 
ing  these  functions. 

Canned  foods  may  be  stored  either  in  terminal  storage  ware¬ 
houses  or  at  the  factory  under  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1926  canned  foods  were  placed  on  the  eli¬ 
gible  list  for  storage  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  operations  of  such  warehouses. 

The  total  costs  of  storage  at  the  cannery  by  months  and  for 
the  season  are  substantially  less  than  costs  ii,  terminal  ware¬ 
houses.  Besides  low  costs  there  are  other  advantages  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  These  are  sound  financing,  government  grad¬ 
ing  and  early  pay  to  growers.  The  warehouse  receipts  issued  by 
federally  bonded  warehouses  is  accepted  by  banks  as  collateral 
security  of  unquestioned  value,  and  by  its  use  the  packer  is  en¬ 
abled  to  obtain  a  legitimate  loan  at  a  low  rate  and  for  as  long 
a  period  as  necessary  to  tide  him  over  a  depressed  market. 

The  fact  that  all  goods  stored  in  federally  bonded  warehouses 
must  be  graded  according  to  Government  standards  insures  more 
uniform  and  better  quality  goods,  and  will  no  doubt  add  a  greater 
degree  of  stability  to  the  market. 

FUTURE  AND  OPEN  MARKET  PRICES 

Selling  is  perhaps  the  most  speculative  phase  of  the  canner’s 
business.  Barring  crop  failures,  the  experienced  packer  can  nor¬ 
mally  estimate  in  advance  his  approximate  costs  of  manufacture. 
With  the  present  limited  sources  of  information  relative  to  prob¬ 
able  market  demand  and  prices,  however,  even  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  packer  bases  his  selling  policy  largely  on  intuition  and 
guesswork.  Sometimes  he  hits  the  market  right,  but  more  often 
he  misses.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  canner  to  put  up  a  very 
economical  pack  of  good  quality,  and  then  fail  to  realize  a  profit 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  misjudged  the  market. 

The  amount  of  futures  to  sell  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  the  canner  has  to  meet.  It  is  a  recurring  problem,  re¬ 
quiring  solution  every  year,  usually  under  a  different  set  of  con¬ 
ditions.  If  the  canner  sells  futures  under  a  “pro  rata”  contract, 
and  for  any  reason  does  not  pack  sufficient  goods  to  fulfill  his 
contracts,  he  is  obligated  to  deliver  all  he  packs,  and  each  cus¬ 


tomer  is  supposed  to  get  the  same  percentage  of  his  orders  as 
every  other  customer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  the  canner  sells  a 
liberal  amount  of  futures  at  good  prices,  and  there  is  a  large 
pack,  he  often  has  difficulty  in  delivering  his  orders  because  of 
lower  prices  prevailing  on  the  spot  market. 

TABLE  V.  AVERAGE  SELLING  PRICES  FOR 
THREE  YEARS 


Spot  Prices 

3-year 

Item 

1925 

1926  1927 

Average 

No.  2  Corn . 

. 8764 

.8430  .9714 

.8969 

No.  2  Corn  (fancy) . 

.  1.0068 

1.1103  . 

Future  Prices 

1.0586 

No.  2  Corn . 

,.  1.0866 

.8878  .9048 

.9597 

No.  2  Corn  (fancy) . 

*Two-year  average. 

.  1.2913 

1.0532  . 

*1.1725 

There  are  considerable  variations  between  contract  and  spot 
prices  during  the  same  year.  In  1925  future  prices  for  both  corn 
and  tomatoes  ranges  considerably  above  spot  prices.  In  1926 
the  reverse  was  true,  spots  being  higher  on  all  sizes  except  No.  1 
tomatoes  and  No.  2  crushed  corn.  The  tendency  for  canners  to 
swing  from  light  to  heavy  future  selling  from  one  year  to  the 
next  is  a  typical  canners’  reaction  to  market  conditions. 

The  wide  variation  between  spot  and  future  prices  is  due  to 
failure  of  canners  to  accurately  forecast  market  conditions.  Ob¬ 
viously,  there  is  need  for  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  mar¬ 
ket  information. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  selling  logically  arises. 
Data  collected  show  that  the  average  price  for  the  three  years 
considered  was  in  every  instance  higher  than  the  spot  prices,  al¬ 
though  for  some  products  for  individual  years  the  reverse  was 
true.  Future  prices  on  No.  2  corn  was  higher  than  spots  in  1925 
and  1926,  but  lower  than  spot  prices  in  1927.  These  data  are  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other. 
One  thing  is  sure,  however,  and  that  is  no  packer  is  ordinarily 
justified  in  selling  futures  at  prices  which  are  below,  or  even  as 
low,  as  the  figure  at  which  he  can  reasonably  expect  to  pack 
them.  Probably  the  canner  who  consistently  sells  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  his  goods  on  futures  is  better  off  in  the  long  run 
than  the  canner  who  inconsistently  gets  in  and  out  of  the  futures 
market  or  who  sells  no  goods  as  futures. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  CANNED  FOODS 

The  consumption  of  tomatoes  has  not  apnreciably  increased  for 
over  a  decade.  This  apparent  static  condition  is  probably  due  to 
the  lack  of  sustained  advertising,  and  to  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  fresh  tomatoes.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  corn  and 
peas  has  continued  to  increase  down  to  the  present.  The  average 
per  capita  consumption  of  sweet  corn  was  2.08  cans  of  No.  2  size 
for  the  five-year  period  1906  to  1910;  for  the  period  1911  to  1915 
the  per  capita  consumption  was  2.74  cans;  for  the  period  1916  to 
1920  it  was  2.81  cans,  and  for  the  five-year  period  1921  to  1925 
it  was  3.02  cans. 

CONSUMERS’  PREFERENCES 

Since  the  consumer  is  the  final  judge  or  the  “court  of  last  re¬ 
sort”  in  the  distribution  of  canned  foods,  a  knowledge  of  his  likes 
and  dislikes  is  of  value  to  canners.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
determine  the  factors  that  figure  most  prominently  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  canned  foods.  Records  covering  this  point  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  159  retailers. 


TABLE  IV— PROFITS  OF  CANNERIES  PACKING  ONE  COMMODITY  AS  COMPARED  WITH  PROFITS  OF  FACTORIES 

PACKING  TWO  OR  MORE  COMMODITIES _ 


No.  of 
Factories 

Number 
of  Crops 
>  Canned 

Total 

Production 

(Cases 

Averages 
Output  Per 
Factory 
(Cases) 

Investment 

Per  Cent  Return 
Net  Profits  on  Investment 

69 

1 . 

1925 

.  1,302,094 

18,871 

$903,707 

$28,606.34 

3.17 

26 

2 . 

.  745,176 

28,661 

494,121 

22,150.04 

4.48 

6 

More  than  2 . 

.  144,383 

24,064 

140,608 

14,965.31 

10.65 

101.... 

.  2,191,653 

21,700 

1,538,436 

8,509.01 

.56 

54 

1 . 

1926 

.  853,984 

15,815 

872,543 

6,553.62 

.75 

28 

2 . 

.  312,642 

11,166 

301,995 

19,425.61 

6.43 

20 

More  than  2 . 

.  476,640 

23,832 

684,764 

12,891.65 

1.88 

102... 

.  1,643,266 

16,110 

1,859,302 

38,870.88 

2.10 

42 

1 . 

1927 

.  743,034 

17,691 

401,217 

3,897.34 

.97 

32 

2 . 

.  780,749 

24,398 

677,132 

84,071.86 

12.42 

11 

Mora  than  2 . 

.  423,981 

38,544 

234,796 

14,647.21 

6.24 

85... 

.  1,947,764 

22,915 

1,313,145 

102,616.41 

7.81 
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Quality  and  price  were  reported  as  receiving  most  considera¬ 
tion.  It  was  observed  that  in  the  residential  sections,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Baltimore,  where  grocers  catered  to  a  high-class  trade, 
that  quality  was  all-important  and  price  was  ignored  so  long  as 
the  product  was  of  good  quality.  In  the  industrial  sections  price 
played  a  more  important  part  and  was  often  the  chief  basis  of 
purchase,  but  retailers  were  careful  to  warn  thar  even  among 
the  small  income  groups  it  was  quality  that  brought  repeat  or¬ 
ders. 

About  22  per  cent  of  the  reports  mentioned  brand  as  the  chief 
basis  of  purchase.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  goods,  such  as  Del  Monte  products,  Heinz’s  foods,  Camp¬ 
bell’s  soups,  etc.,  sell  on  brand.  The  purchase  of  large  quantities 
of  canned  foods  on  the  basis  of  brand  is  an  indication  that  a 
sound  advertising  policy  backed  by  good  quality  products  pays. 

TABLE  VI.  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CERTAIN 
FACTORS  AS  A  BASIS  OF  PURCHASE 
Number  of  Retailers 


Item  Reporting  Pc.  of  Total 

Quality  .  68  42.8 

Price  .  36  22.6 

Brand  .  35  22.1 

Description  .  18  11.3 

Appearance  .  2  1.2 


Many  questions  relating  to  consumer  preferences  have  been 
raised  in  this  survey.  The  results  of  this  study  seem  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  more  fully  supply  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  canners  must  produce  more  of  the  better  quality  products, 
particularly  of  corn  and  peas,  carefully  standardize  their  prod¬ 
ucts  so  that  each  grade  will  have  a  definite  meaning  every  day  in 
the  year  and  from  one  year  to  the  next;  and  to  push  their  goods 
by  advertising  and  otherwise. 

In”  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  facts  presented  in  this  study,  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  the  canning  industry  in  Maryland  would 
seem  to  be  as  follows: 

Production  of  Uniformly  Good  Quality  Products— A  good  prod¬ 
uct  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  fair  price.  The  majority  of  canners 
give  sufficient  attention  to  quality,  but  the  few  who  do  not  are  a 
menace  to  the  stability  of  the  industry.  Unsatisfactory  quality 
is  usually  the  result  of  either  poor  grade  raw  stock  or  the  lack  of 
attention  to  the  details  of  manufacture. 

A  Sound  Financing  System — Unsound  financing  has  been  a  de¬ 
terrent  influence  to  the  highest  success  of  the  canning  business 
in  Maryland  from  its  inception.  Perhaps  no  other  one  factor  has 
contributed  more  to  uneconomical  production  and  to  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  market  than  this  one.  The  liberal  credit  of  a  spu¬ 
rious  nature  has  been  the  trouble  as  often  as  the  absence  of  suf¬ 
ficient  credit  of  a  legitimate  type.  As  soon  as  canners  generally 
fully  realize  the  advantages  from  storage  in  Government-licensed 
warehouses  the  financing  difficulties  of  the  past  will  largely  dis¬ 
appear  and  the  industry  will  be  placed  on  a  firmer  basis. 

General  Adoption  and  Use  of  Uniform  Standards — Grades  for 
various  canned  foods  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  occa¬ 
sionally  under  state  laws,  but  more  generally  by  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  These  standards  have  generally  not  been  adhered  to,  and 
different  interpretations  have  been  placed  upon  them  by  different 
individuals. 

The  adoption  of  national  standards  and  the  institution  of  state 
or  federal  inspection,  whereby  the  grade  of  a  product  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  generally  accepted  standards,  would 
result  in  the  elimination  of  the  present  confusion. 

Reduction  of  Brands  and  Simplification  of  Labels — The  house¬ 
wife  who  buys  canned  foods  intelligently  is  supposed  to  keep  in 
mind  over  two  hundred  brands  of  canned  vegetables  alone.  The 
task  would  not  be  so  difficult  if  the  labels  were  less  burdened 
with  extraneous  decorations  and  descriptions  and  more  specific 
and  careful  in  their  statement  of  the  quality  of  the  contents  of 
the  can. 

More  Adequate  Cost  Records — No  canner  who  fails  to  keep 
cost  accounts  may  expect  to  survive  the  strong  competition  of 
the  future.  Records  that  simply  show  the  extent  of  the  loss  or 
gain  are  not  sufficient.  If  the  records  are  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  future  action  they  must  show  wherein  the  profits  and  losses 
have  occurred. 

Improved  Methods  of  Sale  and  Distribution — Considerable  at¬ 
tention  needs  to  be  devoted  to  the  problem  of  distribution  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer.  Preferences  of  consumers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  are  not  the  same.  Tastes  change  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time.  When  the  requirements  of  the  trade  are  once 
known  then  it  is  easy  to  proceed  with  some  plan  of  organized 
selling.  Fewer  brands,  careful  grading  and  labeling  and  closer 
co-operation  with  retailers  are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 

Collection  and  Dissemination  of  Pertinent  Market  Information 
— The  great  need  of  the  industry  at  present  is  for  adequate  and 


comprehensive  statistics  of  stocks,  carry-over,  consumption, 
prices  and  all  other  factors  affecting  supply  and  demand. 

Closer  Associational  Activity — The  individual  canner  cannot 
any  longer  afford  to  conduct  his  business  in  a  secretive  and  sel- 
fisn  manner.  Every  individual  packer  should  give  loyal  support 
to  state  and  national  associations  in  their  behalf  to  collect,  dis¬ 
seminate  and  utilize  timely  information  on  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  to  carry  out  other  functions  in  the  inteix-st  of  fur¬ 
thering  the  canning  business. 

CHAIRMAN  GREGG:  Are  there  any  questions  anyone  would 
like  to  ask,  or  is  there  any  discussion? 

I  think  one  of  the  live  questions  that  is  before  the  corn  pack¬ 
ers  at  this  time  is  the  European  Corn  Borer,  and  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Dr.  L.  H.  Worthley,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Entomology,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  will  talk  to  us  on  the  “Present  Status  of  the  European 
Corn  Borer  and  Known  Methods  of  Control.” 

Present  Status  of  the  Corn  Borer 

Abstract  of  Address  by  L.  H.  Worthley 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  European  corn  borer  now  occurs  throughout  more  than 
230,000  square  miles  in  North  America,  including  the  en¬ 
tire  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  and  parts  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Indiana.  The  newly  discovered  infestations  of  the  European 
corn  borer  during  the  past  season  in  New  England,  where  the 
two-generation  insect  occurs,  were  few,  with  the  exception  of 
Eastern  Connecticut,  where  twenty-three  new  townships  were 
found  infested. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  region,  where  one-generation  occurs,  the 
area  where  newly  discovered  infestations  were  found  last  sea¬ 
son,  includes  a  strip  of  territory  ten  to  thirty  miles  in  width. 
The  quarantined  area  has  extended  to  the  western  border  of  La- 
Porte  county  in  Indiana,  about  55  miles  from  Chicago  by  land 
and  33  miles  by  water.  It  has  extended  southward  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  Kentucky  State  line  and  northward  in  Michigan 
to  Mackinac  county.  It  has  extended  eastward  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 

Corn  borer  population  has  increased  in  all  sections  during  the 
past  season  where  no  organized  clean-up  was  in  operation  and 
in  some  sections  where  compulsory  clean-up  was  attempted,  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  were  not  obtained  on  account  of  opposition 
through  organized  farmer  groups.  The  eastern  counties  in 
Michigan  and  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  show  very  marked 
decreases. 

The  large  demonstration  of  clean-up  in  the  Spring  of  1927 
and  the  partial  clean-up  in  the  Spring  of  1928  have  proven  that 
if  a  community-wide  effort  is  made  by  the  farmers  that  the 
European  corn  borer  can  be  kept  below  a  point  where  commer¬ 
cial  damage  will  occur. 

Quarantines  on  account  of  this  insect  have  been  in  operation 
for  nine  years,  and  we  have  apparently  been  successful  in  pre¬ 
venting  long-distance  spread. 

A  comparison  of  corn  borer  population  throughout  the  entire 
one-generation  area  is  as  follows: 

Average  percentage  of  Total  larvae 
plants  infested  per  100  plants 

1925192619271928  1925  1926  1927  1928 


Michigan  .  1.10  3.70  8.90  5.07  1.50  10.73  26.71  11.22 

Indiana  .  *  *  *  0.20  *  *  *  0.35 

Ohio  .  1.48  2.17  1.89  3.07  1.90  5.40  3.81  6.49 

Pennsylvania  .  1.28  1.92  3.92  0.45  2.66  6.59  10.50  0.82 

New  York  (West’n)  1.56  3.18  2.39  2.88  4.48  7.00  3.87  5.26 


Averages  .  1.35  2.95  4.08  3.17  2.11  8.02  10.52  6.65 


*  No  survey. 

There  was  no  survey  in  Eastern  New  York  and  in  the  New 
England  States  prior  to  1928. 

In  the  New  England  States,  this  is  the  result  of  the  survey 
for  1928: 

Average  percentage  of  Total  larvae 


Connecticut  . 

plants  infested 
.  2.90 

per  100  plants 
4.87 

Maine  . 

. . .  2.38 

2.65 

Massachusetts  . 

.  29.74 

137.22 

New  Hampshire  . 

.  2.05 

3.40 

Rhode  Island  . 

.  44.22 

251.71 

Averages  . 

.  28.34 

135.16 
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In  Eastern  New  York  for  1928  the  average  percentage  of 
plants  infested  was  9.02,  with  the  total  larvae  per  100  plants 
averaging  14.60. 

CONTROL  METHODS 

The  main  effort  at  control  of  the  corn  borer  in  the  Middle 
West  should  be  directed  toward  the  disposal  of  corn  refuse. 

Large  stemmed  weeds  or  grasses  growing  in  or  along  the 
edge  of  badly  infested  cornfields  must  also  be  destroyed. 

Infested  plants  may  be  disposed  of  through  any  one  of  the 
following  methods  or  by  a  combination  of  such  methods: 

1.  Feeding  to  livestock  direct  from  the  field,  or  as  silage,  or 
as  finely  cut  or  finely  shredded  material. 

2.  Plowing  under  cleanly. 

3.  Burning  completely. 

Each  field  presents  a  separate  problem.  In  any  case  the 
clean-up  method  adopted  will  vary  according  to  the  farming 
practice  used. 


W.  P.  HARTMAN 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  all  corn  remnants 
must  be  disposed  of  before  the  corn  borer  changes  to  the  moth, 
or  flying,  stage. 

For  the  sake  of  safety,  the  clean-up  should  be  completed  by 
May  1  of  each  year. 

In  fields  which  cannot  be  plowed,  or  otherwise  handled  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  spring,  special  effort  should  be  made  to  dispose  of 
all  corn  remnants  during  the  fall. 

In  case  the  corn  is  to  be  cut,  it  should  be  cut  as  low  and  as 
early  as  possible.  Special  low-cutting  attachments  for  corn 
binders  may  be  purchased  for  this  purpose. 

Field  ensilage  harvesters  with  low-cutting  devices  have  a  real 
place  in  corn  borer  control,  not  only  for  silage  corn,  but  also  as 
a  means  of  handling  sweet  corn  stalks  immediately  after  the 
ears  have  been  harvested. 

If  corn  is  to  be  cut  by  hand,  a  short-handled  heavy  hoe  should 
be  used,  because  this  permits  low  cutting  without  undue  ex¬ 
ertion. 

In  case  infested  cornstalks  are  fed  direct  to  livestock,  without 
previous  cutting  or  shredding,  the  uneaten  parts  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  unless  trampled  deeply  into  manure. 

Increased  use  of  the  silo  and  husker-shredder  machines  is 
recommended. 

If  plowing  is  to  be  effective  in  destroying  the  corn  borer,  all 
trash  must  be  turned  under  completely,  so  that  plowed-under 
material  may  not  be  dragged  to  the  soil  surface  by  later  culti¬ 
vation  before  the  moths  emerge. 

Breaking  or  cutting  off  standing  cornstalks  at  the  ground 
level,  followed  by  clean  raking  into  windrows  or  piles,  and  clean 
burning,  are  very  effective  methods.  They  may  be  made  more 
effective  if  the  remaining  trash  is  plowed  under  cleanly. 

Before  June  1  of  each  year  burn  all  cornstalks  that  have 
been  used  for  building  shelters  for  livestock,  for  thatching  and 
for  windbreaks,  and  similar  purposes.  This  should  also  include 
surplus  stalks  stored  for  fodder  and  all  stalks  in  and  around 
barnyards  and  feed  lots. 

Corn  planted  late  (after  June  10)  usually  escapes  severe 
damage  by  the  corn  borer,  and  such  late  planting  may  be 
adopted  as  an  emergency  measure  in  areas  where  the  pest  is 
numerous. 

In  New  England,  where  the  insect  is  of  the  two-generation 
brood,  late  fall  plowing  has  proven  to  be  more  effective  than 


early  fall  or  spring  plowing.  Other  than  this  one  method,  the 
methods  as  recommended  for  the  Middle  West  may  be  applied 
to  the  New  England  area. 

DISCUSSION 

CHAIRMAN  GREGG:  The  discussion  on  this  all-important 
subject  will  be  continued  by  your  Secretary,  Mr.  Hartman. 

MR.  HARTMAN:  The  Program  Committee  asked  Mr.  Worth- 
ley  if  he  would  take  fifteen  minutes  to  present  the  subject  and 
1  five  minutes.  Dr.  Worthley  has  covered  his  fifteen  minutes 
and  has  adhered  to  that  time,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  as 
prompt  in  concluding  my  remarks. 

I  never  like  doing  a  job  if  I  can  get  somebody  else  to  do  it 
for  me,  so  I  wrote  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Industry  and  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  ask  what  the  attitude  of  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Agriculture  was,  what  had  been  accomplished  by  State  and 
Federal  co-operation,  and  what  the  outlook  for  the  future  really 
is,  to  which  I  received  a  very  freely  written  letter,  and  I  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  quoting  from  that  letter  because  it  has 
a  bearing  upon  this  situation.  He  says: 

“I  would  say  that  the  last  two  years’  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  European  Corn  Borer  can  be  successfully  con¬ 
trolled  if  the  means  advocated  in  the  rules  and  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Michigan  and  or¬ 
ders  are  adhered  to. 

“I  am  also  convinced  that  the  control  measures  advocated  are 
no  particular  hardship  on  the  corn  producing  farmers.  They 
mean  a  little  better  attention  to  the  crop  and  a  little  cleaner 
farming.  Michigan  demonstrated  last  year  by  reducing  its 
Borer  population  58  per  cent  that  it  can  be  successfully  con¬ 
trolled  by  co-operation  along  the  line,  and  if  this  were  main¬ 
tained  there  would  be  but  few  Corn  Borers  in  Michigan  at  the 
present  time. 

“Co-operation  with  the  Federal  Government  so  far  as  field 
work  is  concerned  and  Mr.  Worthley  has  been  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  attitude  of  Washington,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  appro¬ 
priations  to  reimburse  the  farmers  has  not  been  highly  satis¬ 
factory,  but  perhaps  from  their  standpoint  the  lack  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  regard  to  appropriations  to  reimburse  farmers  for 
extra  service  performed  in  the  control  of  the  Corn  Borer  may 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  if  they  advocated  it  for  the 
control  of  the  Corn  Borer  they  might  have  to  do  so  for  the 
control  of  other  pests  and  insects. 

“Compulsory  cleanup  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to 
control  the  European  Corn  Borer,  but  the  repeated  statement 
that  the  farmers  will  take  care  of  the  situation  themselves  is 
overstretched.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  farmers  who  will  do 
their  part,  but  there  are  enough  who  will  neglect  it  to  spoil  the 
whole  program. 

“When  we  compensated  the  farmer  not  to  exceed  $2.00  an 
acre,  the  Federal  Government  had  to  clean  up  one  cornfield  in 
about  every  forty.  What  will  they  do  without  any  rules  or 
regulations  or  compensation? 

“We  are  confronted  with  two  propositions,  one  the  Federal 
Appropriation  and  one  the  State  Appropriation.  That  is  what 
this  department  advocates  and  stands  for  and  would  like  to  see 
put  across. 

“If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to 
pull  out  of  the  field  entirely  and  try  the  experiment  of  the 
farmers  taking  care  of  the  proposition  without  State  or  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid  or  enforced  rules  and  regulations,  and  in  three 
years’  time  we  would  be  in  the  condition  that  the  Canadian 
farmer  was  two  years  ago,  and  we  could  then  abandon  the  corn 
crop  and  go  to  growing  cocoanuts,  nigger  toes  and  lemons. 
There  is  an  old  saying  which  is  pretty  good  and  maybe  appli¬ 
cable  in  the  control  of  the  European  Corn  Borer,  and  it  is  that 
when  things  are  bad  they  are  hard  to  mend,  but  when  they  are 
damned  bad  they  mend  themselves.  If  we  do  not  get  the  proper 
kind  of  control  from  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  we 
may  have  to  let  the  conditions  referred  to  ride.” 

I  think  he  is  absolutely  correct  when  he  tells  you  that  if  we 
do  not  enforce  the  clean-up  you  can  make  up  your  minds  that 
you  are  going  to  pack  something  else.  I  say  that  in  all  sincer¬ 
ity  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  as  one  who  was 
amongst  the  first  in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  make  available 
the  first  five  hundred  dollars  to  co-operate  with  Dr.  Worthley, 
who  has  been  a  prince  and  king  of  leaders  all  the  way  through. 

I  have  seen  the  infested  fields  in  Canada. 

I  was  tremendously  interested  the  day  before  yesterday  in 
the  String  Bean  Section,  where  they  were  discussing  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Bean  Beetle.  Everybody  was  intensely  interested  in  that. 
Down  in  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Tennessee  they  have  the  bean 
beetle  with  them  and  they  are  fighting  it  and  spending  money 
and  will  eventually  control  it.  You  will  never  control  the  corn 
borer  as  long  as  there  is  this  indifference  and  lethargy  and 
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corl^^  packed  iJ  ohirf  a  “ost  concerned.  You 

or  shJJld  hP  t  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  Nebraska  are, 

hLpr  ’  vitaHy  concerned  m  the  control  of  this  corn 
n  ^  perhaps,  over  in  Michigan.  I  will  say  this 

without  undue  loyalty  to  my  own  State,  that  we  can  grow  a 

and^^i/w^hlaSe  7n  ^  Centraf  West, 

and  It  we  have  to  shift  from  sweet  corn  to  something  else 

*0  ^all  back  upon.  ’ 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Jm^has  a  *5  dealing  with  this  particular  prob- 

•  ^  deplorable  case  of  rickets,  superinduced  by  the  utter 

indifference  of  you  corn  canners  and  of  the  farmers  and  of  the 
whole  population,  particularly  in  the  Central  West.  At  the 
present  time,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  De- 
Agriculture,  the  value  of  all  the  farm  crops  in  the 
^  one-half  billion  dollars,  of 

which  every  year,  again  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  we  sacrifice  or  give  up  to  insect  pests  two  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  and  to  plant  diseases  a  billion  and  a  half.  In  other 
words,  for  every  eight  and  one-half  dollars  the  farmer  takes 

dollS^and  a'^haJf  diseases  a 

not  changed  my  mind  one  bit  since  I  addressed  the 
Canners  Convention  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when 
I  stated  that  in  the  European  Corn  Borer  we  have  the  most 
menacing  insect  that  ever  threatened  American  agri- 
cultuie,  and  I  want  to  make  this  point,  gentlemen.  Perhaps  in 
say, ‘‘Well,  we  had  San  Jose  Scale  and  this^and 
that,  and  we  were  able  to  control  it.  We  had  weather  conditions 

maybe  we  will  be  so  blessed  in 
our  fight  against  this  pest.  But  I  hold,  gentlemen  that  we 
will  never  control  this  pest  until  we  go  at’ifin  aU  earnestne^ 
until  we  realize  that  we  have  a  real  problem  before  us,  and  that 
folks  at  Washington  and  in  our  State  departments 
^  patience  with 

Corn  Rn^er  ^^^"^/etting  ready  to  live  with  the  European 
Corn  Borer.  We  would  never  have  been  able  to  get  rid  of  Bo¬ 
vine  Tuberculosis  by  taking  that  attitude.  We  have  gone  out 
and  suppressed  it.  ^ 

resTsint^'^T^’i^  ^  lot  of  talk  about  developing  a  corn  borer 
lesistent.  That  idea  is  just  pure  bunk,  in  my  opinion.  Borer 
^^11  ”ot  help  the  corn  packer,  in  my  judg- 
bl  vi'  M  Michigan  State  College  they 

Wpr  corn  that  is  absolutely  resistant  to  the  corn 

who  wants  that  corn?  Delayed  planting  dates  mean 
absolutely  nothing  to  us  in  Michigan.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is 
with  you  folks,  but  I  don’t  think  it  means  anything  to  you  In 
f  packing  sweet  corn  must  have  a  spread 
in  planting  and  must  get  in  the  first  planting  as  early  as  we 
dare  with  existing  weather  conditions.  Delaying  ten  days  or 
fn  Peans  absolute  y  nothing,  and  that  is  not  the  an^swer 

in  my  opinion  to  the  problem. 

Michigan  and  there  was  in  Ohio,  and  you 
oEnif  about  It  and  Congress  said  a  lot  about  it,  about  this 
vpfpT  organized  opposition  is  made  up 

self-appointed  leaders,  men  who  claim  that  their 
tv.S violated  by  having  the  Government  men  go  on 
their  farms  and  cleaning  up  the  menace.  Their  numbers  have 
een  relatively  small,  but  they  made  a  tremendous  amount  of 
Ef  hai  hT*’  country,  and  they  have  belittled  the  work 
!L  a“h«rWe.  Washington  and  by 

oul  Stafl  Michigan  is  concerned 

EsistPnf  wftf  gone  along  and  has  been  at  all  times 

havp  bad  at  hand;  they 

carrv^on  are  prepared,  I  believe,  to 

hafL  Wb®n  I  say  high-class  job,  I  do  not  mean  a  job  that 
lb®®". perfect  by  any  means.  They  were  limited  by  the 
usual  politics  in  the  Legislature  two  years  ago,  when  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  the  appropriation  was  held  up  for 
Lve  appropriations,  until  the  men  should 

urtn  tto  cleaning  up,  and  the  money  was  still  held 

^be  Senate.  They  have  had 
W  nn  and  you  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  waste  and 

E  Government  and  the  States  in  handling 

bePTi  there  has  been  a  terific  waste  because  it  has 

tha?  thPrf  if"  E-  ^  ^bmk  I  can  say  to  you  this  morning 
anH  bas  been  no  greater  ratio  of  waste  in  starting  off 

that  mammoth  job  than  the  ratio  in  your  own 
lactory  when  you  change  operations  and  take  on  a  new  method 

‘T  something  new.  You  have  to 
vnn  I  *  or&a"iz®d  and  started  and  particularly  when 

new  ^  number  of  people  who  are  entirely 

new  to  the  work  to  carry  out  the  details  of  it. 

Now  I  just  want  to  stress  this  one  point  and  then  close.  I 
want  to  urge  upon  you  corn  canners,  or  to  make  this  point,  that 


b^yc  to  fully  realize  the  seriousness  of  this 
borer.  If  you  had  fully  realized  this,  this  and  a 
couple  more  rooms  like  it  would  not  have  held  the  men  and 
baye  been  in  attendance  this  morning  to  have 
heard  Dr.  Worthley  talk  on  this  subject;  but,  as  a  prominent 

travels  among  the  corn  canners  and  their  agricultural  colleees 
rhe'cenEfwP^r  reaction  was  tf  the  corn  borefTn 

abLtTt  *bat  there  had  been  too  much  talking 

about  It  until  the  folks  are  tired  of  hearing  about  it.  He  said 
becaus®  they  have  not  seen  it  as  you  and  I  have  I 
think  that  is  the  general  attitude  on  the  priosition,  and  you 
will  never  appreciate  how  serious  it  really  is  until  the  co?n 
borer  jumps  over  the  line  and  gets  into  your  own  corn  fields 

fithir  tbp  bb®  ®"^s®lves,  have  corn  factories  operating 
\  ithin  the  quarantined  area,  sitting  on  a  keg  of  dvnamite  and 
not  knowing  what  will  happen  in  the  summer  of  1929,  per¬ 
haps  you  will  be  a  little  more  concerned  and  see  to  it  that  vour 
^ailable  adequate  funds  to  control  this  pest, 
that  your  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  scientists 
E  t  ®?beges  get  on  their  toes  and  educate  the  people  as  to 
Its  control.  I  am  not  concerned  with  whether  we  pay  $2.00  to 
V?  pay  them  anything;  personally  I 
they  should  be  paid  anything,  because  as  Dr 

ifs?  u!ai!  control  measures  are  nothing  liiore  nor 

less  than  just  good  farm  practices  after  all.  But  you  must 
have  legislation  back  of  it,  legislation  that  will  control  the 
clean-up  either  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  or  give  the  Govern- 
fothority  to  go  in  and  do  the  job. 

GREGG:  I  am  going  to  ask  Bill  Hartman  to 
introduce  the  next  speaker.  Dr.  Dye,  of  the  Department  of 
MR  hTStmam ‘"bigan  State  College,  East  Lapsing,  Mich. 
MK.  HARTMAN:  I  am  very  happy  to  introduce  the  next 

at^At?antiV^r?^"+®^"b®  the  Pea  Section  of  our  Association 
at  Atlantic  City,  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  she  told  us  the 
nutritive  value  of  canned  peas,  because  she  had  been  working 
in  her  laboratory  at  the  Michigan  State  College  for  two  year? 
f pP®/™®"ts  on  peas.  Right  about  that  time,  one  of 
the  scientists  of  the  laboratory  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  suggested  work  on  sweet  corn,  and  Dr.  Dve  has  hppn 
conducting  for  the  last  year  or  so  work  on  the  food  value  of 
sweet  corn  and  of  cherries  and  other  food  experimental  work 
in  the  laboratory,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  Dr.  Dye  has  a 
message  this  morning  that  will  be  of  tremendous  interest  to  the 
ticu^ar^  industry’  as  a  whole  and  to  the  corn  packers  in  par- 

State^Collfgr^  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Dye,  of  Michigan 

^binb  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult 
thing  to  live  up  to  all  those  nice  things  that  have  been  said  by 
your  chairman.  ^ 

As  I  have  been  listening  this  morning  to  the  various  talks 
given  here,  it  has  come  to  me  more  and  more  forcibly  the  large 
number  of  problems  that  you  canners  have  to  meet.  I  thought 
J  had  them  all  in  my  laboratory,  but  I  think  that  you  have 
quite  a  good  many  here. 

1,0^  ^i^®  ^be  little  girl  who  had  been  naughty  and 

her  mother  had  to  punish  her,  and  having  used  several  other 
means  without  avail,  she  said:  “Well,  Mary,  if  you  keep  on 
being  naughty,  you  will  never  go  to  Heaven.”  And  Mary  said: 

Oh,  well,  I  have  been  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  twice  and  I  have 
been  to  Ringling  Brothers’  Circus  and  you  cannot  expect  to  go 
everywhere.  So  you  cannot  expect  to  learn  everything. 

The  Value  of  Canned  Foods  in  the  Diet 

By  Miss  Marie  Dye 

Division  of  Home  Economics,  Michigan  State  College 

F°t??v!fe^be  most  urgent  requirement  of  life,  and  throughout 
the  history  ot  the  world  the  quest  of  food  supply  has  been 

TVio  00^1,?^  Vli  pressing  problems  man  has  had  to  solve. 

he  early  settlements  of  primitive  people  were  made  on  fertile 
plains  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  food;  or  along  riverl 
A  where  transportation  of  produce  was  a  simple  matter. 

As  the  supply  of  easily  available  food  became  diminished  whole 
to  new  locations.  When  the  population  increased 
and  new  places  becanm  more  difficult  to  secure,  there  was  an 
increasingly  greater  effort  made  to  promote  agriculture  and  to 
supply  by  transportation  so  that  when  the  crops 
were  a  failure  in  one  part  of  the  country,  necessary  food  could 
be  shipped  there  from  pother.  Methods  of  preserving  foods 
from  the  summp  for  winter  use  were  developed,  primarily  at 
first,  in  the  individual  household.  Through  scientific  research 
the  present  methods  of  canning  and  shipping  make  it  possible’ 
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to  secure  practically  every  type  of  food  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  Yet  most  adult  Americans  know  a  little  of  what  it  means 
to  have  the  “piece  de  resistance”  curtailed,  for  they  have  eaten 
war  bread  and  saved  sugar  and  meat  to  help  win  the  war. 

Not  only  is  food  essential  for  life,  but  its  production,  manu¬ 
facture,  storage  and  transportation  evolve  large  sums  of  money 
and  make  it  one  of  the  big  business  enterprises  of  the  United 
States.  The  public  is  so  accustomed  to  think  that  the  great 
corporations  such  as  the  steel,  automobile  and  railroad,  are  the 
greatest  producers,  overlooking  entirely  the  problem  of  feeding 
the  nation.  While  the  recent  emphasis  on  farm  relief  by  Con¬ 
gress  tends  to  focus  attention  on  the  production  phase  there  are 
many  others  that  are  seldom  thought  of  in  terms  of  food.  The 
federal  economic  census  shows  that  for  the  year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber,  1925,  the  farm  crops  of  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
nine  billion  dollars. 

While  the  financial  phase  of  the  food  problem  is  important, 
it  is  less  important  than  the  effect  of  food  upon  health,  although 
the  two  are  sometimes  closely  related.  A  study  of  the  food 
habits  of  the  peoples  in  various  parts  of  the  world  gives  some 
interesting  information  on  the  relation  between  food  supply  and 
health. 

The  Bengalese  men  of  southern  Asia,  according  to  McCay, 
have  not  been  used  for  military  service  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  for  many  years  because  they  have  neither  the  physical 
strength  nor  the  moral  fibre  to  make  good  soldiers.  Their  diet 
is  a  limited  one  consisting  largely  of  rice  supplemented  With 
small  quantities  of  fish  and  fruit.  Financially  they  are  very 
poor.  In  other  regions  the  people  have  splendid  physique. 
Such  a  group  are  the  pastoral  Bedouins  of  Arabia.  Their  diet 
is  simple  and  even  monotonous,  consisting  largely  of  milk  or 
milk  products,  barley,  meat  and  dates,  yet  it  must  supply  the 
essentials  for  good  nutrition  or  the  people  could  not  be  so  sturdy. 
What  are  the  fundamental  differences  in  the  two  types  of  diet? 
Could  they  be  largely  responsible  for  the  physical  differences 
in  the  two  people? 

Experimental  work  on  the  feeding  of  animals  has  clarified 
many  obscure  points  in  nutrition  as  well  as  suggested  much  for 
the  future  development  of  man.  For  many  years  the  growth 
curve  of  the  rats  was  considered  well  established,  but  recent 
research  in  the  laboratories  of  Dr.  Sherman  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  of  Dr.  Mendel  of  Yale  University,  suggest  a  new 
curve.  The  old  so-called  normal  growth  curve  has  been  ex¬ 
ceeded.  Animals  can  now  be  raised  which  are  larger  and  grow 
more  rapidly  than  was  formerly  thought  possible.  This  change 
has  been  brought  about  entirely  through  diet.  The  effects  do 
not  stop  there;  the  animals  live  longer  and  retain  their  youthful 
characteristics  until  later  in  life.  A  new  type  of  Ponce  de  Leon! 

The  results  are  the  same  with  other  animals.  Curtailment  of 
certain  foods  stricts  the  size  of  dogs,  cattle  or  any  animal. 
Growth  can  be  arrested  through  diet  or  renewed  by  it,  in  chil¬ 
dren  as  well  as  in  animals.  Over  and  over  again  the  dietitian 
who  has  worked  with  under-nourished  children  has  observed  the 
increased  growth  of  a  pole,  under-sized,  thin  child  following  a 
change  of  white  bread  and  soup  made  from  meat,  barley,  pota¬ 
toes,  carrots,  parsnips,  celery,  cabbage,  beans,  and  peas.  The 
children  had  severe  forms  of  bone  defects,  were  pale,  had  flabby 
muscles  and  poor  posture  as  well  as  being  undersized.  A  quart 
of  milk  a  day  was  added  to  the  diet  of  the  children.  Many  of 
them  responded  with  rapid  growth  and  marked  improvement  in 
general  physical  condition. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  important  place  that 
diet  occupies  in  the  life  and  health  of  man — those  factors  so 
fundamental  to  his  success.  Therefore  the  dissemination  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  good  nutrition  should  have  a 
fundamental  bearing  on  the  physical  development  of  the  people. 
At  present  America  does  not  lack  any  essential  food.  Even  the 
poor  can  be  adequately  fed  if  they  know  what  they  need.  In 
the  future,  when  the  population  has  increased  and  the  amount  of 
food  is  restricted,  the  problem  will  become  more  acute  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  producers  of  foods  to  supply  those  that  are 
essential  in  sufficient  amounts  and  only  after  that  has  been  done 
to  spend  time  and  energy  on  the  non-essentials  of  the  diet. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  discuss  this  very  technical  problem  of 
nutritional  requirements  of  man  in  a  non-technical  way  and  yet 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  scientific 
research  that  has  been  carried  out  to  establish  the  facts.  If  at 
times  statements  in  this  paper  appear  a  bit  dogmatic,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  realized  that  this  is  due,  not  to  a  lack  of  scientific 
information,  but  to  the  difficulty  of  presenting  it  in  an  under¬ 
standable  manner. 

Technically,  there  are  no  essential  foods,  but  only  specific 
nutrients  of  foods  that  are  necessary  for  health;  consequently 
there  are  almost  as  many  ways  of  planning  a  good  diet  as  there 
are  roads  that  lead  to  Rome.  However,  just  as  going  down 
one  road  half  the  way  and  then  taking  another  will  not  neces¬ 


sarily  lead  to  the  same  place,  a  miscellaneous  combination  of 
foods  will  not  always  give  an  adequate  diet. 

The  essential  nutritive  requirements  may  be  grouped  under 
four  headings:  (1)  the  amount  of  food  (usually  expressed  as 
calories)  required  for  energy  expended  by  the  body;  (2)  protein; 
(3)  minerals;  and  (4)  vitamins.  The  most  constant  and  insis¬ 
tent  of  these  requirements  is  that  for  energy.  The  body  is 
working  nights  as  well  as  days  and  must  have  fuel  to  supply 
the  heat  and  energy.  The  quantity  of  fuel  needed  varies  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  When  less  food 
is  eaten  than  is  required  to  furnish  the  energy  for  the  day’s 
work,  there  is  a  loss  of  weight,  and  conversely,  the  over- 
indulgence  in  food  is  followed  by  a  storage  of  fat.  Canned 
foods  have  a  definite  contribution  to  make  to  this  part  of  the 
diet  plan.  Some  canned  vegetables  such  as  navy  or  lima  beans 
are  high  in  energy  value,  while  others,  such  as  tomatoes,  as¬ 
paragus  and  green  beans,  are  very  low,  and  either  may  be 
fitted  into  the  type  of  diet  as  required.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
usually  constitute  about  X5  per  cent  of  the  total  calories  of  the 
diet,  and  certainly  canned  types  could  furnish  a  large  part 
of  this. 

Protein  is  used  to  build  and  repair  tissue.  The  foods  that  are 
highest  in  this  factor  (meat,  fish,  eggs  and  cheese)  are  usually 
well  liked  and  eaten  in  more  than  sufficient  quantities  by  the 
average  American.  There  is  no  reason  why  canned  fish  or  meat 
cannot  be  used,  and,  of  course,  require  much  less  time  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  busy  homemaker. 

Studies  of  the  food  consumption  of  American  families  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  the  mineral  intake  is  below  the  accepted 
standard.  The  minerals,  particularly  calcium  phosphorus  and 
iron,  are  necessary  for  building  bone,  muscles,  and  blood,  and  a 
diminished  supply  continued  over  a  period  of  time  will  result  in 
dangerous  changes.  Most  vegetables,  and  many  fruits,  are  rela¬ 
tively  high  in  minerals  and  should  receive  a  prominent  place  in 
the  well-planned  diet.  With  proper  methods  in  canning  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  loss  of  the  minerals  either  through  removal  of  too  much 
of  the  outer  skin,  or  through  dissolving  them  out  in  water  at 
some  part  of  the  process,  foods  so  prepared  should  still  retain 
a  large  per  cent  of  their  original  supply.  Therefore  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits  can  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  diet  in  supplying  much  needed  minerals. 

Some  fruits  and  vegetables  are  excellent  sources  of  vitamin  C, 
the  substance  that  prevents  scurvy  and  increases  the  ability  of 
the  body  to  resist  infectious  diseases.  This  vitamin  is  very 
easily  destroyed  through  heat,  and  consequently  much  of  it  is 
lost  in  the  ordinary  cooking  process.  It  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  to  find  that  vitamin  C  is  resistant  to  the  canning  process. 
Canned  tomatoes  are  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  this  substance. 
Tomato  juice  is  becoming  more  popular  as  an  anti-scorbutic  food 
for  infants  and  children,  and  if  correctly  canned  should  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  in  vitamin  C.  In  general,  if  the  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  was  a  good  source  of  this  vitamin  Ijefore  canning,  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  will  remain  after.  This  may  all  be  destroyed, 
however,  if  the  food  is  heated  for  too  long  a  time  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  serving. 

Vitamin  A  prevents  ophthalmia,  but  more  important  to  the 
average  man  is  that  it  helps  the  body  resist  infection  and  to 
attain  full  physical  development.  While  cod  liver  oil,  butter, 
whole  milk  and  green  leafy  vegetables  are  the  best  sources  of 
this  vitamin,  most  green  and  yellow  vegetables  have  a  large 
amount  of  it.  Although  canning  may  destroy  some  of  the  vita¬ 
min,  experiments  in  the  writer’s  laboratory  as  well  as  those  in 
others,  show  that  a  considerable  portion  is  retained.  Canned 
peas,  for  instance,  are  a  rich  source  of  this  vitamin.  Work 
now  in  progress  indicates  the  marked  superiority  of  Golden 
Bantam  com  over  the  Country  Gentleman  in  vitamin  A  content. 
The  animals  die  before  the  end  of  the  experimental  period  even 
when  fed  relatively  large  amounts  of  the  white,  while  those 
given  the  yellow  corn  continue  to  grow  on  even  a  small  quantity. 
This  difference  is  not  due  to  the  canning  but  to  the  type  of  corn. 

The  composite  substance  known  as  vitamin  B  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  preventative  of  beri-beri,  but  there  are  many  other  ways 
in  which  it  functions.  Normal  gn:owth  or  lactation  are  impos¬ 
sible  without  it.  An  inadequate  supply  of  it  results  in  a  loss 
of  appetite,  and  a  failure  of  the  processes  of  digestion.  Vita¬ 
min  B  is  resistant  to  heat,  and  therefore  the  heating  part  of 
the  canning  process  destroys  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  amount 
in  the  food.  This  vitamin  is  soluble  in  water  and  hence  some 
of  it  is  lost  by  the  blanching  process  used  in  the  canning  of 
many  foods.  Experiments  in  the  writer’s  laboratory  indicate 
loss  of  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  vitamin  B  content  of 
peas  by  the  usual  method  of  canning  (blanching  5  minutes  and 
processing  40)  while  blanching  aione  is  responsible  for  half  of 
this  loss.  The  work  on  corn  that  is  now  in  progress  indicates 
that  Country  Gentleman  and  Gold  Bantam  varieties  are  similar 
in  their  vitamin  B  content. 
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The  only  foods  in  which  the  antirachitic  vitamin  occurs  in 
large  quantities  are  liver,  liver  oils  and  egg  yolks.  Since  these 
products  are  not  a  part  of  this  industry  there  is  no  need  for 
further  discussion  of  this  point  except  to  state  that  vitamin  D 
is  essential  in  human  nutrition.  The  remaining  vitamin  E  is 
necessary  for  reproduction,  but  is  widely  distributed  among 
foods.  Since  it  is  resistant  to  heat,  the  canning  process  should 
not  be  destructive  of  it. 

What,  then,  is  the  place  of  canned  foods  in  the  diet  (1)  as  a 
source  of  the  nutritional  requirements  of  man,  and  (2)  as  a 
means  of  satisfying  his  appetite?  The  preceding  discussion 
gives  the  basis  for  the  answer  to  the  first  question.  Canned 
foods  may  furnish  part  of  the  energy  or  protein  in  diet.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  much  more  important  as  sources  of  minerals 
and  vitamins  because  calories  and  protein  can  be  supplied  as 
well  and  more  cheaply  by  other  foods  and  are  used  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  most  diets.  Since  a  greater  consumption  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  minerals  and 
vitamins  there  is  good  reason  for  urging  their  more  liberal  use. 

The  second  question  is  concerned  with  that  fickle  thing  called 
appetite  and  to  the  canner  presents  a  difficult  problem.  For 
many  years  canned  foods  were  considered  highly  desirable, 
almost  a  luxury.  A  dinner  party  was  not  complete  without 
them.  Now,  with  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  warm 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  fast  transportation,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  most  vegetables  all  winter  long  in  cities,  and 
even  many  small  towns.  Most  people  prefer  the  taste  of  freshly 
cooked  vegetable  to  that  of  canned,  and  even  the  time  spent  in 
their  preparation  for  use  as  well  as  added  cost  during  the  winter 
do  not  counter-balance  the  latter.  Part  of  the  idea  of  flavor 
so  far  as  winter  vegetables  are  concerned  is  mental,  for  many 
are  decidedly  lacking  in  it  when  comnared  directly  with  a  good 
quality  of  canned.  At  present  it  is  the  style  to  eat  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  all  the  year.  To  meet  this  competition  the  methods  of 
canning  foods  must  be  modified  so  that  more  of  the  flavor  of 
the  vegetable  is  retained.  Whether  this  can  be  done  through 
the  selection  of  better  seed,  or  the  use  of  soil  that  is  fertilized 
to  produce  a  more  desirable  product,  or  quicker  methods  of 
handling  between  time  of  harvesting  and  canning,  or  changes  in 
the  technique  of  the  canning  process  itself,  only  further  research 
can  tell. 

Canned  foods  certainly  have  an  important  place  in  the  diet 
and  their  increased  consumption  may  well  be  urged  not  only 
because  of  the  business  involved,  but  also  because  they  make 
important  contributions  to  the  adequacy  of  the  diet. 

CHAIRMAN  GREGG:  I  am  sure  you  will  all  be  interested 
in  the  address  of  the  next  speaker,  I  tried  to  select  the  best 
man  available  to  give  the  information  on  “The  Packing  of 
Whole  Grain  Corn,”  which  will  be  given  us  by  Charles  Meister, 
of  Fairmont,  Minnesota. 


The  Packing  of  Whole  Kernel  Corn 

By  Charles  Meister 
Fairmount  Canning  Company 
Fairmount,  Minn. 


The  packing  of  whole  kernel  corn  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  a 
very  old  one.  The  new  part  of  the  idea  is  the  application 
of  different  methods  in  canning  and  the  use  of  varieties 
other  than  those  which  have  formerly  been  used  in  packing  shoe- 
neg  com.  Shoepeg  corn,  as  you  all  know,  has  been  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  years  and  commands  a  certain  volume  of  business.  In 
the  packing  of  whole  kernel  corn  our  experience  is  not  as  com¬ 
plete  as  it  should  be  in  order  to  try  to  state  many  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  the  product.  During  the  last  two  years, 
one  in  the  laboratoi*y  and  one  on  a  commercial  scale,  we  have 
Avorked  with  Crosby  and  Golden  Bantam  varieties  in  all  runs 
made  at  our  plants.  The  following  discussion  will  be  confined  to 
these  two  varieties  and  may  or  may  not  be  applicable  to  other 
varieties.  We  are  very  much  indebted  for  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  problem  and  many  helpful  sup’gestions  to  the  National 
Canners  Laboratory,  Dr.  Harrison,  of  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Mr.  Sells,  of  the  Sprague-Sells  Corporation.  The  lat¬ 
ter  personally  supervised  many  experimental  runs  during  the 
past  season. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  kernel  Crosby  and 
Golden  Bantam  have  been  enthusiastically  received  by  the  c«n- 
pumer  during  and  since  the  completion  of  the  1928  pack.  The 
reason  for  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  new  vegetable  had 
come  on  the  market,  for  the  whole  kernel  package  is  an  entirely 
different  article  from  the  cream  style  corn.  We  believe  everyone 
will  agree  that  Fresh  Golden  Bantam  corn,  nicked  at  the  proper 
stage  of  maturity,  placed  immediately  in  boiling  water  for  a  few 


minutes  and  served  on  the  cob  is  the  finest  product  the  corn 
family  affords  us. 

Accepting  this  as  the  ideal,  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  quality 
corn  packers  to  give  the  consumer  something  in  a  cream  style 
corn  which  is  as  near  as  possible  like  corn  on  the  cob.  There 
isn’t  any  doubt  that  the  best  cream  style  corn  is  a  product  of 
merit,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal.  In  cream  style  corn 
there  is  a  tendency  to  crush  a  good  many  of  the  kernels  rather 
than  cut  them  off.  Many  varieties  of  coarse  corn  are  packed 
and  in  order  to  cover  up  the  coarseness  or  the  maturity,  the 
corn  is  double  cut  or  cut  high  and  scraped.  If  the  cob  is  scraped 
hard  an  additional  amount  of  mush  is  added  to  the  product. 
After  all  this  cutting  and  scraping  a  brine  is  added  to  get  the 
proper  consistency.  This  brine  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar  and  more  or  less  salt.  After  this  product  is  properly 
mixed  and  tested  for  consistency  it  is  filled  into  the  cans  at  a 
high  temperature  and  processed. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  heat  penetration  in  cream  style  corn  is 
about  five  times  as  slow  as  it  is  with  water,  we  have  to  process 
the  outside  of  the  contents  of  the  can  of  corn  several  times  as 
long  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  properly  sterilize  the  center  of 
the  can.  This  materially  affects  the  color  and  flavor  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  It  isn’t  any  wonder  with  the  procedure  outlined 
above  that  a  can  of  cream  style  corn  is  not  the  same  product  as 
corn  served  on  the  cob.  The  Maryland  Experiment  Station  bulle¬ 
tin  on  the  sugar  content  of  sweet  corn  at  different  stages  tells 
us  what  a  delicate  raw  product  we  have  to  work  with  and  shows 
how  the  sugar  and  starch  content  of  an  ear  of  corn  are  contin¬ 
ually  changing,  not  only  while  on  the  stalk,  but  after  it  has 
been  snapped. 

An  ideal  can  of  whole  corn  is  a  product  duplicating  corn  on  the 
cob  as  to  flavor,  tenderness  and  appearance  of  kernels.  The  ker¬ 
nels  should  be  of  uniform  size,  even  cut,  free  from  all  chaff 
and  other  foreign  material.  The  liquor  should  be  clean,  but 
may  be  a  trifle  milky  in  appearance.  The  more  uniform  the  cut 
the  more  free  the  corn  is  from  chaff,  the  more  noticeable  ma¬ 
ture  or  discolored  kernels  will  be.  Therefore,  perfect  raw  mate¬ 
rial  is  an  absolute  necessity,  more  so  with  this  than  with  cream 
style  corn. 

First,  we  must  have  good  seed,  so  that  we  will  not  have  odd 
shaped  kernels  mixed  on  the  ear  or  in  the  field.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  cream  style,  but  is  many  times  more  so  with  whole  ker¬ 
nel.  The  crop  must  be  grown  on  good  rich  soil  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  for  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  handle  odd  shaped  ears 
in  cutting  whole  kernel  than  in  cream  style.  In  fact,  they  must 
be  eliminated  entirely.  They  will  clog  the  cutters  and  cause  a 
lot  of  chaff  and  odd  cut  kernels  which  are  hard  to  remove. 

As  you  all  know,  when  ordering  in  a  field  for  cream  style  corn 
it  will  come  in,  under  average  August  or  early  September 
weather  conditions,  about  six  or  seven  days  after  the  roasting 
ear  or  corn-on-the-cob  stage.  This  is  necessary  because  the  corn 
must  remain  on  the  stalk  until  it  has  reached  the  early  dough 
stage,  so  as  to  have  the  required  amount  of  starch  to  give  a 
smooth,  creamy  product  after  canning.  If  taken  before  this 
stage,  we  have  a  watery,  curdled  product.  In  ordering  in  corn 
for  whole  kernel  it  should  come  in  at  the  corn-on-the-cob  stage. 
It  should  be  delivered,  at  the  latest,  four  or  five  days  before  the 
cream  style  stage,  or  rather  at  the  late  milk  stage.  From  the 
time  the  kernel  is  formed  as  a  small  blister  the  hull  continues  to 
become  tougher  until  maturity. 

At  all  of  our  factories  we  use  piece  work  bucking.  Two  girls 
work  at  one  machine;  one  places  the  ears  into  the  husker  and 
the  other  picks  off  remaining  husks  and  places  the  ears  in  a 
box  above  the  inspection  belt.  Both  girls  are  paid  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  boxes  husked.  This  system  works  in  well  with 
our  whole  kernel  corn  lay-out,  for  at  the  inspection  belt  sorting 
is  all  that  is  required.  We  have  three  long  belts  side  by  side, 
after  the  squirrel  cage  washer.  One  belt  carries  corn  to  the 
whole  kernel  departments,  one  to  the  cutters  of  fancy  cream 
style  corn  and  the  third  carries  away  corn  too  young  or  too  old 
for  either.  In  this  way  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every  ear 
used  for  whole  kernel  corn  be  individually  selected  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  placed  on  the  proper  belt.  Thus,  we  start  with  ears 
which  are  uniform  as  to  size,  shape,  color  and  maturity. 

In  the  system  used  at  our  plants  the  corn  now  passes  directly 
to  the  blanchers,  where  it  receives  a  heat  treatment,  or  rather 
pre-cook,  to  set  the  starch.  As  you  remember,  we  have  pur¬ 
posely  selected  this  corn  at  roasting  ear  stage,  which  is  too 
young  to  go  through  the  cutters  in  a  raw  state.  We  have  tri^d 
cutting  corn  at  this  stage  of  maturity  raw  without  success.  The 
corn  is  blanched  for  four  and  one-half  minutes  at  170  to  175  de¬ 
grees  F.,  immediately  after  this  being  dropped  into  a  cold  water 
bath,  where  it  remains  for  one  and  one-half  minutes. 

The  length  of  time  and  temperature  of  this  blanch  have  been 
determined  by  the  equipment  we  were  using.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  a  higher  temperature  could  be  used,  providing  we  had  more 
cooling  space,  so  that  the  corn  could  be  brought  down  to  a  tern- 
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perature  of  from  60  to  70  degrees  in  the  cooling  bath.  We  must 
not  neglect  to  state  here  that  a  blanch  of  above  200  degrees  for 
any  length  of  time  may  toughen  the  hulls.  The  controlling  fac¬ 
tor  in  this  pre-cook  is  the  setting  of  the  starch,  and  170  degrees 
for  four  and  one-half  minutes  will  do  this.  The  corn  must  be 
cooled  immediately  before  going  to  the  cutters  or  they  will  not 
do  a  smooth,  clean  job.  There  is  too  much  crushing  if  the  ears 
are  cut  warm. 

The  setting  of  the  cutters  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  the  operation,  the  one  most  affecting  quality  and  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  On  both  Crosby  and  Golden  Bantam  we  ran  a  numoer 
of  tests,  using  different  cuts,  during  the  last  season.  No  definite 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  either  variety.  An  expert  cutterman 
must  be  on  the  job  and  check  the  cut  continually. 

We  believe,  and  at  the  same  time  anticipate  differences  of 
opinion,  that  a  rotary  knife  is  the  best  adapted  machine  for  cut¬ 
ting  whole  kernel  corn.  With  any  kind  of  a  straight  knife,  odd- 
shaned  and  double-cut  kernels  cannot  be  avoided.  The  rotary 
knife  runs  at  any  exact  depth  and  cuts  off  each  kernel  squarely. 
Even  if  a  curved  knife  is  used,  the  curve  of  the  knife  would  not 
fit  the  curvature  of  each  car,  and  any  variation  would  cause  a 
variation  in  the  depth  of  cut  at  some  point  on  the  blade.  When 
the  cut  was  of  such  depth  that  onlv  the  top  of  the  kernel  was 
cut  off  on  either  Crosby  or  Golden  Bantam,  the  knives  being  set 
to  cut  just  above  the  heart,  a  cut  as  low  as  352  cans  per  ton 
was  recorded.  When  the  knives  were  set  deep  enough  to  take 
most  of  the  heart  and  a  little  chaff  off  the  cob,  cuts  as  high  as 
600  cans  per  ton  were  made,  but  this  was  a  little  too  deep  for 
the  best  quality.  Quite  a  few  kernels  would  be  pulled  off  with 
pieces  of  cob  adhering  to  them.  A  cut  high  enough  to  prevent 
tearing  off  kernels  and  avoiding  the  chaff  on  the  cob  gives  an 
average  cut  of  550  cans  per  ton. 

After  cutting  the  com  was  passed  through  a  silker  with  spe¬ 
cial  screens  to  remove  all  pieces  of  corn  or  cob  other  than  whole 
kernels.  After  the  silker  our  line  of  machinery  included  a  screen 
moving  back  and  forth  very  rapidly.  While  the  com  was  pass¬ 
ing  over  this  screen  high  pressure  jets  of  water  poured  over  it 
from  above,  giving  it  a  good  wash  and  forcing  any  small  par¬ 
ticles  through  or  into  the  screen.  At  this  point  we  placed  a 
picking  belt,  where  several  women  give  the  corn  a  final  inspec¬ 
tion.  If  all  work  has  been  properly  done  up  to  this  point,  there 
really  is  not  much  in  the  way  of  picking  or  sorting  to  be  done  at 
this  stage.  However,  we  consider  it  good  insurance  and  it  gives 
us  a  good  check  on  preceding  operations. 

The  corn  is  next  given  a  hot  water  bath  in  order  to  keep  +he 
filling  temperature  up.  We  found  if  the  corn  went  to  the  filler 
cold,  no  matter  if  the  brine  were  boiling,  we  could  not  get  a 
filling  temperature  of  over  120  degrees  F.,  which  is  much  too 
low.  By  heating  the  corn  with  a  hot  water  bath  we  were  able 
to  get  as  high  as  162  degrees,  which  is  a  satisfactory  tempera¬ 
ture  for  filling. 

Many  formulas  for  brine  were  tried  during  the  1928  pack.  With 
plain  water  the  corn,  when  served,  had  a  rather  raw  taste.  As 
far  as  flavor  is  concerned,  salt  and  sugar  do  not  add  a  great 
amount,  for  the  liquor  is  discarded  when  preparing  the  com  for 
the  table;  but  a  small  amount  of  salt  seems  to  give  a  more  fresh 
or  rather  crisp  condition  to  the  corn.  The  amount  of  sup’ar 
used  is  really  not  to  actually,  sweeten  the  corn,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  both  Crosby  and  Golden  Bantam  have  a  very 
sweet  and  outstanding  natural  flavor  when  grown  in  northern 
climates,  while  other  varieties  must  have  an  artificial  flavor 
built  up  with  sugar  and  salt.  The  small  amount  of  sugar  added 
serves  to  bring  out  this  natural  flavor.  The  brine  we  used  dur¬ 
ing  1928  season  consisted  of  30  pounds  of  sugar  and  10  pounds 
of  salt  to  100  gallons  of  water.  A  large  quantity  of  sugar  or 
salt,  or  both,  causes  a  shrinking  of  the  kernels,  and  has  a  tough¬ 
ening  effect  on  the  hulls  during  processing. 

An  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  at  this  point  is  the  fact 
that  the  entire  operation  must  be  continuous.  Corn  should  not 
be  stored  or  allowed  to  accumulate  at  any  point  along  the  line. 
If  it  does  stand,  especially  after  it  has  been  cut  from  the  cob.  it 
will  dry,  darken  in  color  and  lose  some  of  its  fresh  natural  fla¬ 
vor,  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air.  If  corn  is  piled 
up  after  it  has  been  cut,  a  large  pile  will  cause  enough  pressure 
on  the  bottom  layer  to  force  some  of  the  contents  of  the  kernels 
out  of  the  hulls,  thus  causing  some  cans  to  be  more  chaffy  and 
cloudy  than  they  should  be. 

In  processing  this  commodity  the  same  things  are  kept  in  mind 
as  with  any  other  vegetable,  viz.,  color,  flavor  and  sterilization. 
We  believe  that  the  blanch  before  cutting  is  a  very  important 
step  in  sterilizing.  This  being  done  with  clean  hot  water  has  a 
very  beneficial  effect  on  the  cleaning  of  the  com  on  the  ear. 
When  the  ears  are  discharged  after  the  hot  and  cold  water 
treatment  they  are  clean,  bright  and  fresh  looking,  having  all 
silk  and  other  material  which  might  adhere  to  an  ear  completely 
removed.  The  selection  of  perfectly  formed  ears  only  has  its 
effect.  Removing  all  chaff  and  pieces  of  kernels  after  cutting 


allows  free  movement  of  the  brine  within  the  can,  as  the  result 
of  the  convection  currents  formed  when  the  steam  acts  on  the 
outside  of  the  can.  Making  this  process  continuous  so  that  no 
corn  is  allowed  to  stand  at  any  point  in  the  system  prevents  the 
incubation  of  bacteria  along  the  line  which  would  increase  the 
hazard  during  the  process. 

We  have  tried  a  number  of  different  cooks  during  the  last 
season  and  finally  adopted  45  minutes  at  250  degrees  as  the  best. 
This  was  taken  after  the  retort  reached  240  degrees.  A  cook  of 
40  minutes  at  240  degrees  was  found  to  give  a  satisfactory  re¬ 
sult  as  far  as  the  incubator  tests  were  concerned,  and  there  was 
little  difference  in  flavor  and  color.  Therefore,  we  adopted  the 
longer  time  more  as  a  matter  of  safety  than  for  any  other  rea¬ 
son.  A  cook  of  50  minutes  at  240  degrees  and  a  cook  of  40  min¬ 
utes  at  250  degrees  did  not  show  quite  the  same  quality  in  color 
and  flavor,  although  either  would  probably  be  very  satisfactory. 

Part  of  our  pack  this  year  was  put  up  in  plain  cans  and  part 
in  enamel.  The  bleaching  effect  of  the  plain  cans  is  verv  desir¬ 
able  with  Crosby,  but  it  is  not  desirable  with  Golden  Bantam, 
where  we  wish  to  preserve  the  natural  golden  color.  This  is 
much  better  in  enamel-lined  tins.  Of  course,  there  might  be  a 
possibility  of  some  black  sulfide  discoloration  in  the  plain  tins 
if  mature  corn  were  used  or  if  there  were  some  mature  corn 
mixed  in  the  can.  However,  our  opinion  is  that  this  will  not 
occur  if  corn  packed  is  properly  selected  at  the  roasting  ear 
stage.  If  we  are  going  to  allow  a  poor  quality  corn  to  go  into 
this  product  we  should  quite  right  now,  for  the  consumer  has  ac¬ 
cepted  this  new  product  because  of  its  fine  quality  and  freedom 
from  abuses  which  have  damaged  the  quality  of  some  packs  of 
cream  style  corn.  We  have  interviewed  a  number  of  consumers 
who  have  stated  that  they  did  not  like  cream  style  corn,  but  they 
were  very  fond  of  whole  kernel  corn. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  into  the  cost  of  this  article  at  this 
time,  but  we  do  wish  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  costs  much 
more  to  pack  properly  than  cream  style  com.  This  product  is 
just  a  baby  on  the  market  and  deserves  a  chance  to  make  good. 
If  smaller  packs  of  fine  quality  selected  stocks  are  packed  it  can¬ 
not  help  but  grow,  and  eventually  will  allow  the  quality  packers 
to  pack  whole  kernel  corn  on  a  basis  of  mass  production.  Large 
packs  of  poor  quality  now  will  be  ruinous  to  the  product  right 
at  the  start. 

We  admit,  as  we  did  at  the  start,  that  this  is  a  new  venture 
and  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  lots 
of  new  ideas  will  develop  which  will  be  very  helpful  in  handling 
this  product.  There  are  quite  a  few  points  in  this  discussion 
which  might  be  changed  if  sufficient  data  covering  a  period  of  a 
year  were  available.  The  information  we  have  given  really  is 
just  a  few  of  the  high  spots  in  the  development  of  this  problem 
to  date. 

It  is  up  to  the  packers,  the  quality  packers,  to  do  as  they  see 
fit.  Make  this  a  fancy  special  quality  product  commanding  a 
special  price  for  the  better  class  of  trade  or  do  their  worst  as 
packers  and  shove  it  down  to  the  bottom  with  a  lot  of  other 
highly  competitive  items. 

CHRISTENING  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN 
CHAIRMAN  GREGG:  It  might  be  well  now  to  take  up  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  trade  name 
adopted  for  the  whole  grain  corn.  Has  anyone  anything  to  sav 
with  reference  to  that  subject  as  to  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  trade  name  adopted  for  whole  grain  com,  and  what  should 
be  done  about  it. 

If  not,  the  chair  will  appoint  Mr.  Ralph  Brown  and  myself  to 
go  into  that  matter  and  report  at  the  next  Corn  Section  of  the 
National  Canners  Association. 

Before  the  Nominating  Committee  makes  its  report,  the  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  working  on  different  articles  with  reference 
to  tariff  revision,  and  on  the  14th  of  this  month  we  had  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago,  and  there  is  a  resolution  which  they  are  present¬ 
ing  here,  which  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  for  adoption  at 
this  time. 

SECRETARY  HARTMAN:  This  comes  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  being  a  memorandum  on  tariff  revision,  and  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  state  canners’  associa¬ 
tions  held  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  January  14,  the  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  canners  of  corn  submitted  recommendations  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  be  requested  to  retain  in  the  revised  tariff  bill  the  present 
rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  prepared  or  preserved  corn. 
Corn,  prepared  or  preserved,  is  not  specially  provided  for  in  the 
tariff  act,  and  is,  therefore,  dutiable  as  vegetables,  prepared  or 
preserved,  not  specially  provided  for,  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  committee  representing  canners  of  mixed  vegetables  rec¬ 
ommended  that  there  be  added  to  Paragraph  773  of  the  Act  ot 
1922,  which  fixed  the  rate  of  duty  on  prepared  and  preserved 
vegetables  not  specially  provided  for  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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a  provision  that  mixed  vegetables,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
manner,  shall  be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  applicable 
to  any  vegetable  in  the  mixture. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  the  tariff  rate  on  green 
corn,  which  under  the  Act  of  1922  is  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  be  increased  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  this 
recommendation  be  communicated  to  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  prepared  and  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  28th  a  brief 
asking  that  adequate  protection  be  provided  for  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole,  and  specifically  requesting  that  the  present 
rate  of  duty  on  prepared  and  preserved  vegetables  not  specially 
provided  for  be  retained. 

The  conference  unanimously  approved  a  motion  that  the  can¬ 
ners  join  with  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  re¬ 
questing  the  Ways  and  Means  Committees  to  incorporate  in  the 
revised  tariff  bill  rates  on  canned  foods  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  used  by  canners  that  will  adequately  protect  both  canners 
and  agricultural  interests. 

The  Corn  Section,  by  formally  approving  the  action  taken  by 
the  committee  representing  the  canners  of  this  product  at  the 
conference  on  January  14th,  and  by  authorizing  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  this  approval  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will 


demonstrate  to  the  committee  that  the  request  has  the  united 
support  of  your  branches  of  the  industry. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  appropriate  resolution  to  this  effect  be 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Section  for  action.’* 

CHAIRMAN  GREGG:  I  think  we  can  take  care  of  that  by  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  committee’s  report. 

MR.  RICHARD  DICKINSON:  I  will  so  move. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN  GREGG:  Then  that  is  adopted  as  the  action  of 
the  Corn  Section.  Is  the  Nominating  Committee  ready  to  re¬ 
port? 

(Whereupon  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was 
presented  as  follows:) 

For  chairman  for  the  year  1929,  W.  P.  Hartman,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  and  for  secretary,  L.  S.  Argali. 

CHAIRMAN  GREGG:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

(Whereupon  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  accepted.) 

CHAIRMAN  GREGG:  Then  I  declare  those  two  gentlemen 
elected  to  their  respective  offices,  and  I  will  now  introduce  your 
new  chairman,  Mr.  W.  P.  Hartman.  A  motion  to  adjourn  is  now 
in  order. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.10  P.  M.,  the  Corn  Section  adjourned.) 


Fruit  Section 

Thursday  Morning,  Jan,  24,  1929,  9:30  A.  M, 


C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chairman. 

Albert  Lester,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Acting  Secretary. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  In 
the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Howard  M.  Lum,  I  will  ap¬ 
point  Mr.  Albert  Lester  to  act  as  temporary  secretary. 

On  the  Nominating  Committee  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Ralph  Bellingal  and  Mr.  Albert  Lester,  and  they  will  select 
their  candidates  for  the  chairmanship  and  secretaryship  for 
the  following  year  and  report  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

I  notice  on  the  program  an  item  that  says  “Chairman’s  Re¬ 
port.’’  Inasmuch  as  the  work  of  this  Section  during  the  year 
has  all  been  handled  by  committees  and  those  committees  will 
make  reports  at  the  proper  time,  there  really  is  no  specific  re¬ 
port  for  the  chairman  to  make. 

We  make  the  minutes  of  last  year’s  meeting.  If  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  dispense  with  the  reading  of  those  minutes,  I 
will  entertain  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

(A  motion  was  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried  that  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  year  be  dispensed 
with.) 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  The  first  address  will  be  by  Dr.  Koh- 
man  on  “Research  Findings.’’  (Applause.) 

Research  Findings  on  Freezing  of  Fruits 
AND  Vegetables  and  Corrosion 
Resistant  Metals 

By  E.  F.  Kohman 

Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  connection  between  two  parts  of  a  discussion,  the  first 
or  which  involves  the  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  the  second,  corrosion  resistant  metals,  may  not  be  at 
first  apparent.  In  our  springer-perforation  problem  we  have 
found  that  cans,  when  made  of  certain  corrosion  resistant 
metals,  make  entirely  suitable  cans  except  for  their  expense. 
In  this  same  problem  we  have  been  able  to  show  that  the  cold 
storage  of  canned  fruits  i^  very  effective  in  inhibiting  the  for¬ 
mation  of  springers  perforations.  In  fact,  the  cold  storage 
of  canned  fruits  which  ordinarily  give  serious  difficulty  because 
of  the  formation  of  spriners  and  perforations  will  enable  canners 
to  hold  such  fruits  over  any  period  that  they  normally  would 
desire  without  any  loss,  or  at  least  with  no  significant  loss. 


Cold  storage,  however,  has  likewise  not  proven  successful 
from  an  economical  standpoint.  It  is  easily  argued  that  if 
cold  storage  is  resorted  to,  storage  a  few  degrees  lower  would 
not  materially  add  to  the  cost.  This  involves  freezing  tem¬ 
peratures,  which  in  themselves  adequately  preserve  fruits  with¬ 
out  any  sterilizing  process. 

In  discussing  freezing,  we  are  dealing  with  the  oldest  and 
most  effective  method  of  food  preservation  on  record.  This 
method  of  preservation  has  proven  effective  over  a  period  dating 
back  to  the  Stone  Age  or  earlier  in  the  quaternary  geologic^ 
period  and  up  to  the  present  time.  We  have  all  seen  reports  of 
frozen  mammoths  being  unearthed  in  Siberia,  and  many  of  these 
reports  implied  that  preservation  of  these  mammoths  was  per¬ 
fect.  This,  however,  is  an  exaggeration.  The  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  1903  Annual  Report  of  Smithsonian  Institution  will 
give  an  idea  how  complete  this  preservation  was. 

“The  flesh  from  under  the  shoulder,  which  is  fibrous  and 
marbled  with  fat,  is  dark  red  in  color  and  looks  as  fresh  as 
well-frozen  beef  or  horse  meat.  It  looked  so  appetizing  that 
we  wondered  for  some  time  whether  we  should  not  taste  it, 
but  no  one  would  venture  to  take  it  into  his  mouth,  and  horse¬ 
flesh  was  given  the  preference.  The  dogs  cleaned  up  what¬ 
ever  mammoth  meat  was  thrown  to  them.” 

This  individual  case,  however,  •  was  an  exception,  as  the 
following  from  the  1919  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  will  show: 

“The  carcasses  of  mammoths  are  far  from  being  found  in 
perfect  preservation;  generally  nothing  more  than  shreds  are 
dug  up,  in  which  the  skin,  flesh  and  cartilages  are  sometimes 
apparently  in  a  fresh  condition;  as  for  the  rest,  it  is  destroyed 
or  profoundly  altered.  Gleboff  (1846)  thought  he  had  found 
blood  corpuscles  and  nervous  elements,  but  these  corpuscles 
were  only  grain  of  dust,  and  these  nerves  fibres  were  only  bits 
of  mycelium  of  saprophytic  fungi.” 

Although  these  experiments  dating  back  to  pre-historic  times 
are  lacking  in  perfection,  the  cause  of  failure  is  due  not  to  the 
method  of  preservation,  but  is  due  to  its  improper  application. 
Had  these  mammoths  been  frozen  immediately  upon  death  and 
the  frozen  state  continuously  maintained,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  flesh  would  have  been  in  a  wholesome  condition  at 
time  of  discovery. 

This  point  should  be  clearly  understood.  The  difficulty  is 
not  in  being  unable  to  preserve  fruits  and  vegetables  by  freezing 
but  in  prompt  freezing  under  proper  conditions  and  in  main¬ 
taining  this  frozen  state  up  to  near  the  period  of  consumption. 

Many  are  under  the  impression  that  the  only  factor  with 
which  to  contend  in  the  preservation  of  fresh  foods  is  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  spoilage  by  living  organisms.  This  is  a  mistaken 
idea.  As  we  have  brought  out  recently  in  our  Circular  16-L, 
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all  fresh  vegetables  tissue  contains  living  cells  which  are  actively 
metabolizing,  i.  e.,  carrying  on  life  processes.  The  most  funda¬ 
mental  process  is  that  of  respiration.  In  order  to  successfully 
preserve  fruits  or  vegetables  by  any  means  whatsoever, 
this  respiration  must  be  completely  stopped  or  reduced  to 
such  a  minimum  that  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Freezing 
successfully  accomplishes  this,  as  well  as  inhibiting  spoilage 
by  living  organism.  In  canning,  these  cell  activities  are  entirely 
stopped  by  destruction  of  the  live  processes.  In  dehydrating, 
they  are  inhibited  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  moisture  conditions. 

In  freezing,  they  are  reduced  to  an  insignificant  minimum,  but 
not  destroyed.  For  this  reason  promptness  of  freezing,  as  well 
as  promptness  of  delivery  to  the  consumer  after  removal  from 
the  freezing  temperature,  is  essential. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  by  adding  sugar  to  fruits, 
juice  is  extracted  from  the  fruits  and  a  condition  simulating 
dehydration  is  accomplished.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  fruits  under  freezing  conditions  when  an  adequate 
amount  of  sugar  is  added.  For  retail  distribution  of  a  product 
of  the  nature  of  frozen  fresh  fruits,  it  is  probably  advantageous 
to  add  some  sugar.  This  sugar  has  some  advantage  in  preserva¬ 
tion,  but  for  table  consumption  the  limit  of  the  amount  of 
sugar  that  may  be  added  is  low  compared  with  what  may  be 
added  for  such  purposes  as  the  manufacture  of  jellies,  pre¬ 
serves  and  soda  fountain  fruits. 

A  consideration  of  the  relative  effect  of  the  various  sugars 
may  be  considered  in  order  at  this  point.  The  preservative 
effect  of  a  sugar  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  size  of  its 
molecule.  The  size  of  the  cane  or  beet  sugar  molecule  is  approx¬ 
imately  twice  that  of  the  molecule  of  corn  sugar.  For  this 
reason  corn  sugar  has  a  materially  higher  preservative  effect 
than  cane  or  beet  sugar.  Moreover,  the  tendency  of  the  sugar 
to  extract  juice  from  the  fruit  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
size  of  the  molecule.  For  this  reason  a  given  quantity  of  added 
corn  sugar  will  have  almost  twice  the  effect  of  a  similar  amount 
of  cane  or  beet  sugar  in  extracting  juice  from  the  fruit.  Cane 
or  beet  sugar  has  considerably  more  sweetening  effect  than 
an  equal  quantity  of  corn  sugar. 

The  chemical  relation  between  cane  or  beet  sugar  and  corn 
sugar  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Cane  or  beet  sugar  consists  of 
a  combination  of  two  molecules  or  dissimilar  sugar,  one  of  which 
is  the  same  as  corn  sugar  and  is  known  as  dextrose,  while  the 
other  is  known  as  levulose  or  fruit  sugar.  Levulose  may  be 
manufactured  from  the  starch  (inulin)  of  the  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  manufacture  of  corn  sugar 
from  corn  starch.  It  is  predicted  by  some  that  within  a  few 
years  the  manufacture  of  levulose  from  Jerusalem  artichokes 
will  be  on  a  basis  similar  to  the  manufacture  of  dexti'ose  from 
corn  starch.  The  sweetening  power  of  levulose  is  considerably 
higher  than  cane  or  beet  sugar  and  is  therefore  very  much 
sweeter  than  corn  sugar.  Since  the  molecule  of  levulose  is 
approximately  half  as  large  as  that  of  cane  or  beet  sugar,  its 
preservative  effect  and  its  effect  in  extracting  juice  from  fruit 
is  approximately  twice  that  of  cane  or  beet  sugar. 

Fruits  have  been  frozen  by  some  in  30-pound  tins  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  for  retail  distribution.  Retail  distribution  of 
such  a  product  has  grave  disadvantages.  The  contents  of  this 
size  container  are  by  no  means  uniform.  If  any  sugar  has  been 
added,  particularly  in  the  case  of  berries,  the  berries  will  tend 
to  separate  from  the  extracted  juice.  It  then  becomes  necessary 
to  secure  a  uniform  mixture  by  stirring,  which  will  tend  to  break 
up  the  fruit,  or  otherwise  one  customer  will  receive  the  bulk 
of  the  berries,  whereas  another  customer  will  receive  mostly 
juice.  Moreover,  distribution  in  this  manner  has  serious  unsani¬ 
tary  features  which  will  bring  ill  repute  to  such  a  product. 

If  frozen  fruits  are  to  be  a  success,  it  is  highly  important 
that  they  be  frozen  in  the  size  of  container  that  will  supply  each 
consumer  with  the  amount  that  he  desires.  A  hermetically 
sealed,  that  is,  an  air-tight  container,  is  not  necessary  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  required  in  a  sterilized  product  such  as  canned 
fruits.  However,  it  has  its  advantages.  Contact  with  the  air 
on  the  surface  of  the  frozen  fruit  is  undesirable  as  it  tends  to 
cause  discoloration.  For  this  reason,  no  doubt  many  feel  that  a 
sealed  container  for  this  product  is  well  worth  while. 

Freezing  of  fruit  tissue  tends  to  disrupt  the  cells  in  a  manner 
similar  to  cooking.  For  this  reason  the  thawed  product  does 
not  hold  up  or  maintain  its  structure  as  it  did  prior  to  freezing. 
The  freezing  does  not  destroy  the  enzymes  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  life  process,  although  it  may  alter  materially  the  nature 
of  their  activity.  For  this  reason  the  success  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  frozen  fruits  will  depend  first  of  all  on  their  being  in 
prime  condition  at  the  time  of  freezing,  second,  upon  their 
being  continuously  held  in  the  frozen  state,  and  third,  upon 
the  promptness  with  which  they  are  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  after  removal  from  the  freezing  temperature. 


A  word  may  be  added  in  connection  with  the  freezing  of 
vegetables.  Since  freezing  disrupts  the  vegetable  tissue,  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  freeze  raw  vegetables  and  have  them  in  a 
suitable  condition  upon  thawing.  The  freezing  of  pre-cooked 
vegetables  cooked  merely  enough  for  serving  is  readily  accom¬ 
plished  without  their  quality  being  adversely  affected.  Pre¬ 
cooking  of  vegetables  has  a  distinct  abvantage  in  that  it  partially 
sterilizes  them.  If  subsequent  contamination  is  avoided,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  vegetables  is  made  easier  without  incurring 
losses  due  to  spoilage. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CORROSION-RESISTANT  METALS 
In  any  consideration  in  which  corrosion  of  one  or  more  metals 
is  involved,  it  should  be  fully  and  clearly  realized  that  corrosion 
is  an  electrochemical  phenomenon.  It  is  an  electrical  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  flow  of  electric  current 
whose  amount  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  extent  of  corrosion. 

It  is  a  chemical  phenomenon  in  that  chemical  reactions  are 
involved.  The  flow  of  an  electric  current  involves  an  electric 
circuit  through  which  the  current  is  transmitted.  The  chemical 
reaction  which  takes  place  involves  a  reacting  medium  which 
we  may  designate  as  the  corrosion  medium. 

The  flow  of  a  current  of  electricity  requires  that  one  part  of 
the  circuit  have  a  higher  potential  than  another,  just  as  the 
flow  of  a  stream  of  water  requires  that  one  portion  of  the 
stream  be  higher  than  another.  When  there  is  a  flow  of  an 
electric  current  accompanying  corrosion,  it  means  that  two 
points  on  the  electric  circuit  differ  from  one  another  in  at  least 
this  one  respect.  If  we  consider  only  a  small  piece  of  a  pure 
metal,  it  may  at  first  seem  difficult  to  realize  how  two  points 
on  the  metal  cun  materially  differ  from  each  other.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  metals,  even  the  purest,  are 
not  homogeneous  considered  from  a  physical  standpoint.  Metals 
are  crystalline,  and  one  face  of  the  crystal  is  physically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  another.  It  Is,  therefore,  possible  for  corrosion  to 
take  place  on  a  single  crystal  of  the  purest  metal  due  to  the 
fact  that  current  of  electricity  may  flow  from  one  face  of  the 
crystal  to  another. 

If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  possible  with  even  the 
purest  metal,  then  it  is  easier  to  realize  that  corrosion  is  rnore 
apt  to  occur  in  a  less  pure  or  relatively  impure  metal,  two  points 
of  which  may  differ  quite  materially.  It  is  even  easier  to 
conceive  that  corrosion  might  in  many  instances  be  very  mater¬ 
ially  favored  by  contact  or  two  dissimilar  metals,  the  current 
flowing  from  one  metal  to  another. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  above  considerations  have 
to  do  merely  with  the  tendency  of  a  single  metal  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  metals  to  corrode.  This  tendency  to  corrode  may  be 
likened  to  the  slope  of  a  mountain  side  on  which  a  snowslide 
is  about  to  take  place.  If  the  mountain  side  were  perfectly  smooth 
the  rate  of  speed  of  the  snowslide  would  be  determined  entirely 
by  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  However,  any  obstructions  on 
the  mountain  side  will  have  their  effect  on  the  rate  of  speed  of 
the  snowslide.  In  any  corrosion  phenomenon  two  fundamental 
factors  must  be  considered.  First,  the  tendency  to  corrode,  and 
second,  the  possibility  of  any  factors  which  may  effect,  either 
adversely  or  favorably,  the  corrosion,  once  it  has  started.  One 
is  never  able  to  predict  whether  the  tendency  to  corrode  is  the 
greatest  influence  or  whether  the  various  factors  affecting  the 
corrosion  as  it  progresses  have  the  most  pronounced  influence. 

Again,  using  the  simile  of  the  snowslide,  the  initial  rate  of 
speed  of  this  slide  will  depend  upon  the  slope  of  the  mountain. 
As  the  slide  progresses  it  may  reach  obstructions  such  as  a 
growth  of  tree  of  varying  density,  which  will  impede  its 
progress  or  may  even  stop  it  completely.  The  temperature  at 
which  this  occurs,  however,  may  be  so  much  warmer  than 
farther  up  the  mountain  side  that  rapid  melting  of  the  snow 
will  occur  with  the  final  result  that  the  mountain  is  rapidly 
depleted  of  its  blanket  of  snow.  In  nearly  every  corrosion 
problem  similar  occurrences  are  the  usual  thing.  There  always 
is  an  initial  tendency  to  corrode  and  as  corrosion  progresses, 
certain  factor  may  tend  to  obstruct  the  corrosion,  but  in  the 
meantime  other  conditions  may  be  created  which  accelerate  the 
corrosion  through  another  channel. 

These  various  points  are  brought  out  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  corrosion  is  an  extremely  complicated  phenomenon,  and  it 
is  never  justifiable  to  attempt  to  predict  what  will  happen  when 
any  metal  is  subjected  to  a  new  set  of  conditions.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  unwise  to  take  any  metal  which  in  one  field  has  proven 
its  value  and  use  it  in  another  connection  on  any  very  ex¬ 
tensive  scale  without  first  having  determined  its  suitability  for 
this  particular  purpose.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  the  fundamental  principles 
involved  in  corrosion  will  offer  very  valuable  suggestions  in 
the  installation  of  any  metal  where  corrosion  is  possible.  A 
metal,  itself  resistant  to  certain  corrosion  medium,  may  com- 
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pletely  fail  when  in  contact  with  other  metals.  This  will  be 
made  clear  by  a  few  illustrations. 

Pure  tin  is  relatively  resistant  to  corrosion  by  the  various 
food  products  that  are  generally  canned,  even  including  the 
fruits  which  give  us  the  most  trouble  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  formation  of  springer  and  perforations.  If  pure  tin  were 
not  so  expensive  and  were  more  rigid  a  pure  tin  can  would  be 
an  ideal  container.  Certain  of  the  corrosion  resistant  alloys 
such  as  chrome  steels,  chrome-nickel  steels  and  certain  copper 
nickel  steels  have  shown  themselves  to  be  very  resistant  to 
attack  by  food  products.  We  have  made  cans  of  chrome  steel 
and  chrome-nickel  steel  and  find  that  even  without  any  enamel 
coating,  they  are  not  attacked  by  fruits  such  as  strawberries, 
blueberries  and  black  cherries.  The  color  of  these  fruits  is 
unaffected  by  them  even  after  a  period  of  over  two  years. 

We  have  also  made  cans  of  these  same  alloys  and  given  them 
a  tin  coating  corresponding  to  the  tin  coating  of  an  ordinary  can 
and  coated  them  with  a  coat  of  enamel  similar  to  that  for  .ordi¬ 
nary  cans  for  colored  fruits.  These  cans,  made  of  enameled, 
tin  coated,  corrosion-  resistant  alloys,  became  hydrogen  swells 
as  early  as  ordinary  enameled  coke  cans.  This  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  two  metals  which  by  themselves  are  quite  resistant 
to  cori’osion,  but  in  combination  are  a  failure.  There  are  several 
reasons  back  of  this  failure.  In  the  first  place  a  strong  tendency 
to  corrode  is  set  up  by  virtue  of  the  difference  in  potential 
between  the  two  metals.  The  reason  that  these  resistant  alloys 
as  well  as  pure  tin  do  not  markedly  corrode  by  themselves  is 
that  certain  obstructions  to  the  corrosion  develop  after  a  small 
initial  amount  of  the  corrosion.  In  the  case  of  the  corrosion 
resistant  alloys,  an  outside  film  of  chromium  oxide  formes.  In 
the  case  of  tin  a  high  overvoltage  developes.  These  obstruc¬ 
tions  are  in  some  manner  or  other  overcome  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  when  the  two  metals  are  brought  in  contact. 

As  you  will  realize,  perforations  very  largely  occur  in  the 
end  of  the  can.  In  this  connection  cans  were  made  with  one  end 
of  the  corrosion-resistant  chrome-nickel  steel  mentioned  above. 
Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  such  cans  all  became 
hydrogen  swells  within  a  period  of  three  months,  whereas  ordi¬ 
nary  tin  cans  used  as  a  control  for  the  same  fruit  have  pro¬ 
duced  no  hydrogen  swells  to  date,  which  is  about  eighteen 
months  after  packing. 

Again  there  are  several  reasons  back  of  this  failure.  The 
chrome-nickel  steel  ends  were  much  more  rigid  than  ordinary 
can  ends.  The  result  was  that  in  the  double  seam  the  body  of 
the  can  was  excessively  injured,  thus  rupturing  the  tin  and 
enamel  coat  in  the  body  adjacent  to  the  seam.  This  effect  was 
purely  physical.  The  relatively  large  area  of  iron  and  tin  ex¬ 
posed  as  a  result  of  this  physical  effect  made  possible  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  relatively  large  electric  currents  between  the  tin  and 
iron  due  to  their  difference  in  potential,  and  rapid  corrosion 
resulted. 

During  the  past  summer  commercial  failures  have  been  ob¬ 
served  in  a  somewhat  different  field.  Vegetable  canners  who 
have  realized  that  wooden  brine  tanks  may  harbor  spoilage 
bacteria  have  been  anxious  to  replace  them  with  non-porous 
material.  Although  the  material  used  may  in  itself  be  entirely 
adequate  to  resist  corrosion  of  the  sugar-salt  solution  which 
such  tanks  are  intended  to  contain,  many  do  not  realize  that 
when  in  contact  with  another  dissimilar  metal,  entirely  different 
consequences  may  follow.  This  contact  need  not  be  within  the 
brine  in  the  tank.  To  illustrate,  if  a  stirrer  of  dissimilar 
metals  is  mounted  on  the  structural  work  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  tank,  all  the  necessary  requirements  are  fulfilled  for 
a  flow  of  electric  current  between  the  stirrer  and  the  tank 
through  the  outside  metallic  connections  and  through  the  body 
of  the  contents  within  the  tank.  If  ordinary  piping  is  used  to 
draw  the  brine  from  the  tank,  there  is  a  possibility  of  active 
corrosion  resulting  due  to  the  dissimilar  metals  in  the  piping 
and  in  the  tank. 

If  it  is  found,  therefore,  that  such  brine  tanks  have  proven 
unsatisfactory  under  the  above  conditions,  they  should  not  be 
condemned  until  they  have  been  completely  insulated  against 
contact  with  any  other  metal.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
mounting  the  stirrer,  if  of  a  different  metal,  on  separate  struc¬ 
tural  work  from  that  on  which  the  tank  is  mounted.  The  piping 
leading  from  the  tank  can  be  insulated  from  contact  with  it  by 
means  of  a  rubber  hose.  Until  brine  tanks  made  of  any  metal 
whatsoever  have  been  given  a  trial  in  which  all  these  matters 
have  been  adequately  taken  care  of,  they  should  not  be  con¬ 
demned. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  corrosion  is  a  complicated 
phenomenon.  No  one  should  attempt  the  installation  of  any 
new  metal  where  corrosion  is  apt  to  be  involved,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  technical  man  conversant  with  such  matters. 
No  technical  man  can  predict  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  any 


installation.  He  can,  however,  bring  into  consideration  the 
various  factors  which  may  be  expected  to  affect  the  particular 
apparatus  or  machinery  in  question  and  thus  give  them  a  trial 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  which  circumstances  permit. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  Are  there  any  questions  that  any¬ 
one  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Kohman  in  reference  to  his  paper? 

In  selecting  the  speakers  to  cover  the  various  subjects  to  be 
brought  out  at  this  Section,  naturally,  I  attempted  to  pick 
those  whom  I  thought  were  best  qualified  to  cover  their  re¬ 
spective  subjects.  To  the  subject  of  “Sensible  Selling”  I  gave 
quite  a  bit  of  thought.  I  know  of  no  canned  article  and  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  here  can  state  any  canned  article,  taking 
it  by  and  large,  that  is  handled  more  sensibly  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  retailer  than  is  canned  pineapple,  and  1  do  not 
know  any  one  better  qualified  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  “Sensible 
Selling”  than  Harry  MacConaughey. 

Mr.  MacCanaughey,  will  you  please  favor  us?  (Applause.) 

Sensible  Selling 

By  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  Vice-President 
National  Canners  Association 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


WHEN  Mr.  Hume  asked  me  to  make'an  address  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  “Sensible  Selling,”  he  gave  me  what  I  consider  a 
large  order.  Possibly  I  take  it  more  seriously  than  I 
should,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  when  you  begin  to  talk  about  sen¬ 
sible  selling  you  are  apt  to  step  on  toes.  It  all  depends  upon 
what  one  may  call  sensible  selling. 

Webster  gives  us  several  definitions  of  the  word  “sensible.”  I 
assume  the  one  Mr.  Hume  had  in  mind  is  this: 

“Having  or  containing  sense  or  reason;  characterized  by  good 
or  common  sense;  intelligent;  understanding;  wise.” 

When  we  turn  to  Webster’s  definition  of  “sell”  or  “selling”  we 
find  so  much  that  it  is  hard  to  know  just  where  to  begin  and 
what  to  use.  There  is  so  much,  in  fact,  that  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  slightly  changing  the  subject  of  my  address,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  calling  it  “Sensible  Selling”  I  shall  endeavor  to  say 
something  under  a  slightly  different  heading,  but  with  the  same 
meaning,  and  call  my  subject  “To  Sell  Sensibly.” 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  talk  more  or  less  about  Web¬ 
ster,  but  I  find  so  much  in  his  book  that  appears  to  me  to  be  food 
for  thought  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  references.  He  quotes 
from  Matthew,  and  says: 

“Go  and  sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor.” 

In  my  contact  with  canners  over  the  country,  and  with  the 
distributors,  I  sometimes  think  that  canners  have  taken  this 
literally,  but  when  they  do  sell  that  which  they  have  they  sell  it 
in  a  way  that  makes  them  the  poor,  and  sometimes  they  have 
little  to  give  themselves. 

Again,  I  find  in  the  dictionary  a  quotation  from  Shakespeare: 
“You  would  have  sold  your  King  to  slaughter.” 

Sometimes  I  think  that  if  there  were  a  king  of  the  canning 
industry  he  would  be  sold  to  slaughter  by  the  selling  methods 
employed. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  what  I  have  to  say  along  these  lines  is 
not  going  to  hurt  the  feelings  of. anyone  here,  because  I  know 
that  all  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association  sell  sen¬ 
sibly.  Knowing  this  I  know  I  may  proceed,  and  be  just  as  rough 
as  I  like  without  fear  of  treading  upon  the  toes  of  any  one  pres¬ 
ent.  I  also  know  that  the  members  of  the  wholesale  grocery  as¬ 
sociations  sell  sensibly.  Therefore,  I  need  not  fear  treading  upon 
their  toes.  In  other  words,  I  feel  free  to  express  myself.  Un¬ 
like  the  politician,  I  have  no  constituents  to  worry  about. 

Again  quoting  from  the  dictionary,  I  read :  “To  impress  upon ; 
to  trick;  deceive;  gull;  cheat.” 

Some  of  the  things  I  have  to  say  about  this  particular  part  of 
Webster’s  definition  I  shall  hold  for  such  remarks  as  I  may  make 
under  the  heading  of  “Sensible,”  but  I  mention  the  slang  defini¬ 
tions  to  you  in  passing  because  I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  will 
be  able  to  think  of  selling  methods  employed,  not  by  any  of  us, 
of  course,  that  would  be  well  described  by  these  words  of  Mr. 
Webster. 

And  yet,  who  is  deceived  in  the  end?  Who  is  cheated?  Inva¬ 
riably  the  seller. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  our  dictionary  friend  had  written 
his  definitions  only  recently,  because  he  speaks  of  selling  out  as 
to  dispose  of  wholly  or  entirely,  using  as  an  illustration,  “He  has 
sold  out  his  corn.”  Again  he  says,  as  an  illustration,  “Corn  sells 
high.”  It  would  almost  seem  that  he  had  looked  into  the  future 
and  thought  of  the  vegetable  canning  business,  or  possibly  in  the 
last  quoted  phrase  he  anticipated  Volstead. 
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Now,  then,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  when  one  is  given  the  job 
of  selling,  the  sound  basis  upon  which  to  work  is  this:  To  sell 
reasonably,  to  not  be  an  opportunist,  to  sell  constructively.  The 
success  of  business  is  predicated  upon  being  able  to  sell  at  a 
profit;  therefore,  that  goes  without  saying,  but  certainly  it 
should  be  our  aim  and  our  endeavor  to  sell  at  our  price  and  upon 
our  terms.  If  we  do  not,  we  are  not  selling.  We  are  manufac¬ 
turing,  we  are  working  for,  and  we  are  carrying  out  the  orders 
of  the  buyers;  we  are  not  sellers. 

The  laws  of  our  country  say  that  the  members  of  an  industry 
may  not  agree  upon  a  price.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  because 
there  must  be  competition.  But  it  seems  to  me  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary  that  there  should  be  any  agreement  in  order  to  sell  sen¬ 
sibly. 

If  we  are  in  the  business  of  canning  pineapples  or  peaches, 
or  any  other  fruits  or  vegetables,  it  would  seem  possible  for  the 
industry  to  sensibly  market  this  product  without  agreements, 
and  at  the  same  time  without  ruinous  competition.  There  should 
be  room  for  all  of  those  who  should  be  in  the  canning  business  to 
make  a  profit,  and  it  should  not  be  possible  for  those  who  come 
into  the  canning  business  and  then  go  out  of  it  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  those  we  may  call  the  legitimate  members  to  make  a 
profit. 

I  sometimes  think  it  should  be  legal  for  people  to  publish  a 
price  list  and  then  sell  at  another  price  list.  Certainly,  as  I  see 
it,  it  would  be  better  for  the  canning  industry  if  that  were  so. 
There  is  no  law  against  making  a  profit,  but  there  are  times 
when  one  would  gather  the  impression  that  it  was  illegal  to 
make  a  profit.  Why  should  it  be  necessary,  because  some  one 
gives  a  discount,  for  all  to  follow  that  lead?  The  man  who  gives 
a  discount  will  continue  to  give  it,  and  when  we  start  following 
the  discount  we  start  digging  for  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  there 
is  no  bottom. 

It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  sensible  selling  if  we  allow  the  buyer 
to  make  the  price  for  us.  That  applies  to  all  of  us,  whether  we 
are  canners  or  wholesalers.  It  applies  to  anyone  who  sells. 

It  has  been  said  that  secret  treaties  are  a  menace  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  world,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  secret  treaties  are 
a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  selling  business.  When  we  al¬ 
low  secret  treaties  (which  in  our  case  would  come  under  the 
Classification  of  secret  discounts,  advertising  allowances,  broker¬ 
ages,  or  anything  else  you  may  want  to  call  them)  to  enter  into 
our  scheme  of  selling  things,  then  it  seems  to  me  we  are  not  sen¬ 
sible,  but  we  are  beginning  to  impose  upon,  to  trick,  to  deceive, 
to  gull  and  to  cheat.  We  cannot  make  use  of  discounts,  broker¬ 
ages,  or  advertising  allowances  without  cheating  some  of  those 
to  whom  we  sell.  And  it  has  been  my  observation  that  when  this 
method  of  selling  is  employed  the  man  who  suffers,  the  man  who 
pays  the  bill,  is  in  fact  the  best  friend  of  the  seller,  the  man 
who  is  loyal  to  him,  who  figures  that  he  is  selling  fairly  and 
honestly,  and  he  pays  the  price  asked. 

Is  it  sensible  to  name  a  price  and  then  begin  quoting  a  dis¬ 
count  here  and  there?  Is  it  sensible  to  name  a  price  and  then 
give  an  advertising  allowance  to  one  and  not  to  another?  Is  it 
sensible  to  name  a  price  and  then  give  a  brokerage  to  one  and 
not  to  another?  These  brokerages,  discounts  or  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  are  almost  invariably  given  only  when  they  cannot  be 
avoided.  The  secret  treaty  man  does  not  give  a  discount  if  he 
can  avoid  it.  If  he  can  get  the  buyer  to  pay  the  full  price  he 
does  so.  Is  this  sensible?  Or  is  it  destructive? 

Again,  when  some  outstanding  members  of  an  industry  name 
a  price,  and  the  less  important  members  come  out  openly  and 
name  the  same  price  or  print  the  same  price,  but  secretly  give  a 
discount,  they  are  taring  down  the  very  structure  of  business; 
they  are  making  the  proper  upbuilding  of  an  industry  a  longer 
job.  They  immediately  give  the  buyer  the  impression  that  the 
market  is  weak,  that  a  discount  can  be  had  from  anyone,  and,  in 
short,  they  pull  their  house  down  about  themselves.  If  one”s 
idea  of  price  does  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  competitors  or 
friends,  then  why  in  heaven’s  name  not  use  another  price?  Why 
not  boldly  print  a  different  price?  We  all  know  that  discounts 
cannot  be  secret.  We  all  know  that  these  things  come  out.  Why 
try  to  accomplish  the  impossible?  What  can  we  hope  to  accom¬ 
plish  with  the  so-called  secret  discounts?  They  may  be  denied, 
but  denials  mean  nothing  if  the  thing  is  actually  done.  Is  that 
sensible?  Are  we  not,  when  we  pursue  those  methods,  selling 
our  king  to  slaughter? 

I  may  be  accused  of  idealism,  it  may  be  said  that  I  am 
preaching  a  theory  incapable  of  execution,  but  I  do  not  believe 
so,  because  I  have  seen  this  very  theory  put  into  practice,  and 
successfully.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  were  less  of  the 
secret  treaties  in  selling  there  would  be  more  to  be  had  out  of 
life  for  those  in  the  business;  there  would  be  less  of  the  suspi¬ 
cion,  of  the  whisperings,  and  less  of  the  kind  of  talk  you  have 
heard  among  the  canner  for  the  last  several  years. 


I  have  been  told  that  under  this  theory  of  mine  there  would  be 
fewer  canners  in  the  business.  Possibly  that  would  be  a  good 
thing,  because  it  would  leave  in  the  business  only  those  canners 
who  are  capable  of  surviving,  who  are  capable  of  sensibly  selling 
their  goods.  It  would  leave  in  the  business  those  ably  financed. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  pendulum  swings  fairly  regularly. 
This  may  be  a  buyer’s  year,  and  next  year  may  be  a  seller's 
year;  but  over  the  long  run,  assuming  that  goods  are  sensibly 
sold  and  on  a  fair  margin  of  profit  for  all  concerned,  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  there.  It  seems  to  me  sensible  selling  would  avoid  a  lot 
of  the  havoc  and  a  lot  of  the  heartaches  that  come  with  the 
buyers’  years,  so-called.  They  are  not  buyers’  years,  as  I  see 
the  picture;  they  are  sellers’  years,  just  as  other  years  are,  when 
sellers  have  things  their  own  way.  After  all,  the  seller  is  the 
man  who  has  the  goods.  If  he  sensibly  sells  them  he  can  control 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  the  market  conditions  insofar 
as  his  product  is  concerned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  attempts 
to  impose  upon,  to  trick,  to  deceive  and  to  cheat,  he  soon  brings 
the  buyers’  year. 

What  I  shall  for  the  purpose  call  the  secret  treaties,  would 
not  even  come  under  one  of  the  selling  classifications  in  Webster, 
that  is  worded  as  follows: 

“To  betray  for  a  compensation,  the  cause  or  association 

with  whom  one  is  identified,” 

because  there  is  no  compensation.  The  destructive  selling  meth¬ 
ods  at  times  employed  in  any  industry  do  betray  the  cause  and 
the  associates  with  whom  one  is  identified,  but  they  do  it  without 
compensation,  and  it  is  hard  to  figure  how  that  can  possibly  be 
called  sensible. 

It  happens  that  I  believe  in  the  one-price  policy.  I  am  not 
here  to  argue  as  to  whether  that  is  correct.  If,  however,  I  be¬ 
lieved  in  another  policy — that  is,  different  prices  for  different 
people — then  I  would  believe  in  that  policy  being  public.  In 
other  words,  -I  would  not  believe  in  secret  treaties.  The  man 
who  for  any  reason  whatsoever  is  not  entitled  to  a  lower  price, 
if  there  is  one,  should  know  why  he  is  not  entitled  to  it,  should 
know  that  there  is  a  lower  price.  He  should  know  why  there  is 
a  lower  price.  If  the  buyer  of  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  given  a 
lower  price,  then  the  man  who  buys  less  should  know  of  that 
price,  and  why.  He  should  know  just  how  far  he  has  to  build 
his  business  to  get  that  price.  In  other  words,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  sell  sensibly  one  should  sell  with  an  open  book  in  so 
far  as  prices  are  concerned. 

To  get  to  the  word  “sensible”  again,  there  is  no  sense  or 
reason,  there  is  no  good  or  common  sense,  there  is  no  intelli¬ 
gence  or  understanding,  in  naming  a  price  for  a  commodity 
and  then  demoralizing  the  market  for  that  commodity  by 
immediately  undermining  the  whole  structure  by  discounts,  by 
secret  treaties.  Such  things  as  this  I  believe  have  been  the 
cause  of  more  market  demoralization,  have  been  the  cause  of 
more  losses  upon  the  part  of  the  canners  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
tributors,  than  any  other  thing.  The  man  who  pursues  a 
sensible  course  in  the  marketing  of  his  commodity,  whether 
it  be  in  canned  foods,  or  anything  else,  if  he  has  the  courage  to 
stand  up — if  he  has  the  backing,  and  without  it  he  has  no  place 
in  business — seems  to  me  is  bound  to  succeed.  We  find  always, 
however,  in  the  canning  business,  as  well  as  other  industries, 
those  who  will  pursue  the  sensible  course  for  a  time,  and  then 
slip  and  try  the  other  course.  And  they  may  well  be  described 
in  the  quotation  of  Shakespeare,  “Now,  a  sensible  man,  by  and 
by  a  fool.” 

Finally,  I  am  reminded  of  an  actual  incident  about  which 
I  shall,  for  abvious  reasons,  not  go  too  much  into  detail.  In  the 
old  days  we  all  know  what  happened  in  the  railroad  business. 
If  you  were  a  big  shipper  or  you  had  a  pull  for  any  reason, 
you  could  get  secret  rebates  on  your  freight,  you  could  get 
other  things,  but  the  main  consideration  was  the  secret  rebates 
on  your  freight. 

It  so  happens  that  during  those  days  a  young  man  who  was 
private  secretary  to  a  captain  of  industry  attended  to  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  considerable  volume  of  what  I  shall  call  merchandise. 
Interviewing  several  railroads,  finally  a  bargain  was  arrived  at, 
and  the  private  secretary  carried  back  to  the  captain  of  industry, 
not  a  check,  but  a  roll  of  bills — the  proverbial  horsechocking 
roll.  Several  questions  were  asked  about  how  many  roads  had 
been  interviewed,  etc.,  etc.  But  finally  there  was  satisfaction 
because  of  the  personnel  of  the  particular  road  handling  the 
shipment,  and  the  secret  rebate  was  pocketed  with  what  might 
be  modestly  called  a  grin  of  contentment. 

There  would  be  no  point  to  this  particular  story  of  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  just  a  year  ago  the  private  secretary,  who 
has  since  stepped  on  into  other  lines,  visited  with  one  of  the 
men  who  was  an  associate  of  this  captain  of  indusry  at  the  time 
of  the  secret  rebate.  In  the  reminiscing,  the  story  came  up 
and  the  associate  said: 
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“How  much  better  it  is  today.  We  know  what  freight  our 
competitors  pay — we  know  the  freight  is  the  same  for  all  of  us, 
and  we  are  not  constantly  worried  as  to  whether  our  com¬ 
petitors  are  getting  a  bigger  rebate  than  we.  It  is  a  happier 
way  to  be.” 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  I  am  sure,  after  listening  to  that  talk, 
that  if  we  did  not  have  any  more  papers  read,  we  would  all  feel 
well  repaid  for  being  here. 

The  next  address  will  be  by  Miss  Atwater  on  “The  Consum¬ 
er’s  Wants,”  and  again  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  that  we 
selected  the  one  best  qualified  to  talk  on  that  subject.  Miss 
Atwater. 

What  the  Consumer  Wants  to  Know 
About  Canned  Fruit 

By  Miss  Ruth  Atwater,  Director  of  Home  Economics 
National  Canners  Association 


During  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  canning  industry,  I  have  visited  many  canning 
plants  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  My  interest  in 
the  technological  aspects  of  the  industry  is  keen,  l  am  always 
fascinated  by  the  processes  in  any  factory. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dramatic  moments  that  has  come 
to  me  during  my  visits  to  plants,  was  the  first  time  that  I  saw 
sour  cherries  coming  over  the  belts  from  the  pitting  machine. 
They  came  in  a  beautiful  vari-colored  ribbon;  the  sun  picked 
out  the  high  lights,  and  a  lovelier  sight  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Again,  1  shall  never  forget  my  nrst  visit  to  a  peach  plant. 
The  day  was  crisp  and  clear;  the  salt  breeze  from  the  sea  was 
sweeping  through  the  factory,  and  here  came  avalanches  of 
beautiful,  golden  globes.  The  aroma  of  the  fruit  was  delicious 
and  mixed  with  the  salt  breeze,  it  has  come  to  be  unforgetably 
associated  with  the  product. 

When  I  open  a  can  of  peaches  now,  I  can  almost  see  the  prepa¬ 
ration  room,  the  golden  stream  of  fruit  coming  over  the  graders 
and  the  orderly  but  brisk  procedure  which  makes  the  day’s  out¬ 
put  large. 

The  hrst  time  that  I  saw  pears  and  berries  run  in  quantity, 
I  was  especially  impressed. 

I  have  a  series  of  sharply  defined  vignettes  in  my  mind,  which 
are  recalled  most  clearly  and  with  pleasure  when  I  open  a  can 
of  any  of  these  fruits. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  I  like 
to  recall  my  many  pleasant  contacts  throughout  the  industry; 
second,  because  I  feel  that  if  these  experiences  have  given  me 
so  much  pleasure  and  have  increased  my  desire  to  buy  canned 
fruits,  why  would  not  the  same  experience  be  very  valuable 
to  other  women  who  use  canned  foods? 

I  know  that  the  public  could  not  be  allowed  to  run  about  a 
factory  in  large  numbers  during  the  height  of  production. 
The  majority  of  canning  plants  are  open  to  visitors,  and,  to 
my  minds,  the  canner  who  opens  his  plant  for  inspection  is 
using  one  of  the  best  means  possible  to  overcome  the  unfounded 
prejudice  which  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  consumers, 
regarding  commercially  canned  foods. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  this  section,  as  well  as  other 
sections  of  the  canning  industry  has  to  face,  is  how  to  increase 
consumption. 

Without  question,  the  greatest  asset  in  promoting  the  sales 
of  canned  fruit  is  to  pack  quality.  I  shall  say  a  little  more  about 
this  later.  The  first  question  that  women  always  ask  me  is, 
“How  may  I  be  sure  that  I  am  buying  a  quality  product?” 

Other  factors  enter  into  the  question  of  increasing  consump¬ 
tion  from  the  women’s  standpoint. 

Women  are  interested  to  know  not  only  the  quality  of  the 
canned  fruit  which  they  buy,  but  they  are  very  anxious  to 
know  how  many  halves  of  fruit  the  can  contains.  I  realize 
that  you,  as  manufacturers,  feel  that  this  would  be  an  impossible 
thing  to  put  on  the  label,  because  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
put  the  same  number  of  pieces  of  fruit  into  the  same  sized  can, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  fruits  differ  in  size,  and  that  a  constant 
weight  must  be  maintained. 

I  think  that  women  learn  quickly  the  approximate  number 
of  pieces  of  fruit  in  the  type  of  can  that  they  usually  buy. 
Institutional  buyers  do  keep  asking  if  there  could  be  some 
scheme  worked  out  whereby  the  number  of  pieces  of  fruit  such 
as  pears,  peaches,  etc.,  could  be  indicated  on  a  No.  10  can  label. 

This  question  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  so  many  times 
during  the  past  year  by  women  feeding  large  groups,  that  I 
feel  the  fruit  section  should  at  least  know  what  is  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  their  consumers. 


Women  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  all  food  problems 
and  are  more  intelligent  in  meeting  them  than  has  ever  before 
been  the  case. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  group  do  not  believe  that 
women  read  labels.  You  believe  that  women  glance  at  a  label, 
read  the  outstanding  word,  identifying  the  b^rand,  and  let  it 
go  at  that. 

It  is  true  that  some  women  do  just  that,  or,  indeed,  do  not 
even  do  that  much,  but  ask  their  grocer  for  “the  best”  and 
accept  blindly  what  he  chooses  to  give  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  women  do  read  labels  carefully,  and 
I  believe  that  the  more  real  information  we  can  put  on  a  label 
the  better  women  will  be  pleased. 

Canned  fruit  is  designed  for  different  uses  in  the  home.  It 
seems  &•  pity  to  me  to  see  a  beautiful  can  of  fancy  fruit  crushed 
or  put  through  a  sieve  to  make  an  ice  cream  or  pie  foundation 
when  a  standard  pack  would  often  serve  the  same  purpose. 
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Home  makers,  in  general,  are  as  interested  as  institutional 
buyers  in  purchasing  the  canned  fruit  of  the  largest  size.  Many 
women  would  prefer  to  buy  peaches  or  pears  that  had  eight 
pieces  in  a  2  Vs  can  rather  than  to  have  six  pieces  in  the  can. 

I  feel  sure  that  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  from  every 
standpoint  to  produce  a  can  of  fruit  that  is  as  attractive  as 
it  can  possibly  be  made,  but  I  have  wondered  sometimes  during 
the  past  year  if  some  part  of  the  flavor  of  canned  fruit  was 
not  often  sacrificed  in  order  that  the  appearance  should  be 
more  perfect. 

Women  have  complained  to  me  that  they  thought  certain 
varieties  of  canned  fruit  were  tough  and  rather  tasteless,  even 
though  they  presented  a  most  attractive  appearance. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  fruit  must  be  firm  enough  to 
stand  factory  handling,  but  so  many  women  have  spoken  to 
me  about  the  lack  of  flavor  in  certain  products  that  I  thought 
you  should  know  about  it. 

If  they  had  been  talking  about  canned  vegetables,  I  should 
have  expected  that  they  had  discarded  the  can  liquor,  but 
women  seldom  discard  the  syrup  from  fruit  cans. 

On  the  other  hand  many  women  have  said  to  me,  “How 
delicious  canned  fruits  are;  when  I  open  a  can  and  smell  their 
delicate  aroma,  and  see  the  perfection  of  the  product,  I  am 
amazed.”  Is  the  reason  for  the  difference  of  opinion  due  to 
the  fact  that  one  woman  has  bought  a  quality  pack  while  her 
neighbor  has  not?  I  wonder. 

One  thing  that  I  am  sure  would  interest  women  is  the  fact 
that  canned  fruits,  if  they  are  to  be  served  uncombined  as  a 
sauce  or  dessert,  are  much  better  if  they  are  served  thoroughly 
chilled.  I  find  to  my  astonishment  that  women  do  not  realize 
this  important  fact. 

There  are  such  countless  uses  to  which  canned  fruit  may  be 
put,  and  there  is  so  much  attractive  recipe  material  for  free 
distribution  that  I  hesitate  to  make  many  concrete  sugggestions. 
Any  suggestions  that  I  may  make  I  realize  have  already  prob¬ 
ably  been  used  by  some  canner  to  good  advantage;  however, 
they  might  be  given  wider  publicity. 
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One  of  the  excellent  means  of  increasing  the  consumption  of 
canned  fruit  is  to  give  suggestions  for  freezing  it  in  an  electric 
or  gas  refrigerator.  The  use  of  artificial  refrigeration  has 
increased  so  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years  that  this  is  a 
method  which  will  be  gratefully  used  by  many  women.  The 
booklets  circulated  by  the  various  manufacturers  of  electric 
refrigerators  stress  the  use  of  canned  fruit  to  a  very  large 
extent,  and  we  might  stress  this  even  more  emphatically. 

I  have  been  using  many  canned  fruits  in  this  way  in  my  own 
home  this  winter.  We  find  a  quickly  and  easily  prepared 
dessert  that  is  delicious  can  be  made  by  adding  a  stiffly  beaten 
egg  white  to  a  No.  2  or  No.  21/2  can  of  any  crushed  fruit  or 
berries.  Add  a  dash  of  lemon  if  desired,  and  if  needed  a  little 
more  sugar.  Freezing  tends  to  lessen  the  sweet  flavor  of  any 
dessert;  so  this  may  or  may  not  be  needed,  depending  on  the 
fruit.  Put  the  mixture  into  the  tray  of  the  freezing  unit  of  the 
ref regerator ;  stir  it  once  or  twice  at  intervals  of  about  an  hour, 
and  in  from  three  to  four  hours  it  will  be  nicely  frozen. 

Do  not  put  too  much  sugar  into  any  of  these  desserts  because 
they  will  not  freeze  properly  if  the  sugar  content  is  too  high. 

If  a  mousse  is  desired,  add  the  pulp  and  juice  from  any  No.  2 
or  No.  214  cans  of  fruit  to  a  quart  of  forty  per  cent  cream 
that  has  been  stiffly  beaten.  Sweeten  to  taste,  and  add  a  dash 
of  lemon  juice.  Lemon  juice  brings  out  the  fruit  flavor  of  any 
of  these  frozen  desserts.  Freeze  three  or  four  hours  without 
stirring;  if  a  stiff er  mixture  is  desired,  soften  one  tablespoon 
granulated  gelatine  in  one-fourth  cup  cold  water;  add  one-half 
to  three  quarters  cup  of  sugar  to  the  fruit.  Heat  the  fruit 
juice  to  the  boiling  point;  stir  it  into  the  softened  gelatine. 
Whip  the  cream  until  it  is  stiff;  add  the  fruit  juice  and  fruit 
pulp,  lemon  juice  if  desired,  and  freeze  without  stirring  three  or 
four  hours.  Any  of  these  recipes  will  serve  six  people. 

Canned  fruit  is  delicious  when  added  to  a  rich  custard  and 
frozen  without  stirring  in  an  electric  refrigerator.  This  is  good 
served  with  whipped  cream  to  which  a  variety  of  chopped  canned 
fruit  has  been  added. 

Water  ices  made  from  the  syrup  of  canned  fruit  are  very 
good  frozen  in  the  electric  refrigerator,  and  ice  cubes  made  of 
fruit  pulp  finely  chopped  or  put  through  a  sieve  are  particularly 
well  liked  in  carbonated  beverages,  lemonades,  fruit  punch  or 
other  attractive  beverage  combinations. 

Fruit  ice  creams  may  be  made  by  combining  canned  fruit 
pulp  and  light  cream  in  equal  amounts;  sweeten  as  desired  and 
put  into  the  refrigerator  to  freeze.  If  these  are  stirred  every 
fifteen  minutes  they  will  resemble  an  ice  cream  frozen  with  stir¬ 
ring  in  freezer,  but  will  be  coarser  grained. 

Of  course,  any  of  these  mixtures  may  be  prepared  in  a 
freezer  with  stirring,  or  may  be  packed  in  equal  parts  of  salt 
and  ice  and  allowed  to  stand  four  or  five  hours.  The  electric 
refrigerator  is  so  convenient  that  I  have  stressed  it  as  a  new 
outlet  for  our  products. 

Canned  cranberries,  frozen,  make  a  delicious  meat  accom¬ 
paniment.  Combinations  of  canned  fruit  frozen  together  make 
an  excellent  tutti-frutti  mousse  or  sherbert. 

Canned  fruit  salad  frozen  is  excellent  and  makes  a  nice 
change  in  the  menu. 

Then  canned  fruit  may  be.  baked  and  sauted,  making  many 
attractive  combinations  to  serve  with  meat  or  as  desserts. 

We  are  accustomed  to  saute  and  to  bake  pineapples  to  serve 
with  beef  or  poultry;  have  you  ever  tried  baking  or  sautering 
peaches  and  pears?  These  need  a  dash  of  lemon  juice  to  bring 
out  their  flavor. 

Apricot  halves  are  good  filled  with  chopped  nuts,  or  a 
combination  of  chopped  fruits  and  baked.  They  may  be  served 
with  a  well-seasoned  hard  sauce  or  lemon  sauce. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  further  elaboration  of  fruit  com¬ 
binations,  but  berries  of  all  varieties  may  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  hot  puddings;  they  may  be  frozen  or  stirred  into  whipped 
cream  or  egg  white  to  serve  as  a  float  on  cold  custards.  They 
are  excellent  blended  with  cooked  rice,  either  hot  or  frozen, 
or  merely  chilled. 

Fruit  tapiocas  are  delicious  and  are  a  good  dessert  for 
children.  Most  appetizing  fruit  puddings  may  be  made  by 
spreading  dry  bread  with  butter,  cutting  it  into  thin  strips, 
putting  a  layer  of  it  in  a  baking  pan,  sprinkling  it  with  cinna¬ 
mon  and  brown  sugar,  adding  a  layer  of  canned  fruit  sliced,  or 
berries  or  cherries,  continuing  the  process  until  the  dish  is 
full.  A  meringue  of  egg  white  flavored  with  fruit  juice  may 
be  added  five  minutes  before  the  pudding  is  taken  from  the  oven. 

Let  us,  in  our  efforts,  to  increase  consumption,  take  women 
into  our  confidence ;  give  them  quality,  which  is  what  they  really 
want. 

Let  us  regard  canned  fruits  as  a  truly  artistic  product  from 
the  standpoint  of-  good  flavor  and  attractive  appearance,  and 
above  all  let  us  encourage  women  to  use  their  imaginations  in 


making  new  attractive  combinations  out  of  these  wholesome, 
economical  and  good-tasting  products. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  Mr.  Ewald  I  do  not  believe  is  here,  but 
he  has  a  paper  on  “Northwest  Problems”  that  Mr.  Davidson  is 
going  to  present  to  you.  (Applause.) 

Northwest  Problems 

Paper  Prepared  by  Mr.  Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash, 
and  read  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Davidson 

About  a  week  before  starting  for  the  Convention  the  mana- 
.  ger  of  our  Canners  Association  out  there,  Mr.  Burns,  called 
me  on  the  telephone  and  asked  me  if  I  would  deliver  Mr. 
Ewald’s  address.  Mr.  Burns  has  had  a  sort  of  a  grudge  against 
me  for  quite  some  years,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  he  ought  to 
sort  of  delete  this  feeling  and  take  into  account  the  feelings  of 
the  people  who  would  have  to  listen  to  me.  He  did  not  think 
he  ought  to  take  that  into  account,  but  we  agreed  to  balance  our 
account  with  the  reading  of  this  paper.  This  is  Mr.  Ewald’s  ad¬ 
dress: 

“The  subject  assigned  to  me  is  ‘Northwest  Problems,’  and 
after  giving  this  matter  a  great  deal  of  careful  consideration  I 
am  forced  to  admit  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Northwest  has 
any  problems  that  are  not  the  problems  of  every  other  district, 
both  individually  and  collectively.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  our 
interests  are  mutual  whether  we  are  canners  of  fruits,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  section,  or  whether  we  ‘can’  any  other  commodity, 
for  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  canned  foods  are  judged  as  a 
class  and  not  as  a  variety.  What  I  mean  is  that  if  a  housewife 
down  in  Florida  should  get  a  poor  can  of  fruit  from  the  North¬ 
west  (if  such  a  thing  were  possible)  she  would  condemn  canned 
foods,  and  not  just  the  canned  fruit  from  the  Northwest,  and  the 
peach  canner  in  California,  the  corn  canner  in  Maine,  the  salmon 
packer  in  Alaska  and  the  grapefruit  canner  in  Florida  would  all 
suffer  from  this  poor  work  just  as  much  as  the  canner  who  put 
up  the  poor  package.  This  probably  is  the  big  problem  of  the 
Northwest  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  country. 

“We  in  the  Northwest  have  really  endeavored  to  improve  our 
pack,  keeping  this  point  in  mind,  and  we  are  not  claiming  that 
we  are  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  but  do  believe 
we  have  a  little  more  nerve  than  a  great  many  sections  in  trying 
to  find  our  errors.  You  have  heard  in  this  section  before  of  our 
annual  outing  demonstration  and  the  rather  severe  tests  that  we 
give  each  other  on  that  occasion,  but  I  would  like  to  bring  this 
to  your  attention  once  more  for  the  reason  that  I  believe  we  have 
improved  conditions  along  this  line,  and  hope  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  story. 

Every  year,  through  the  Association  office,  there  are  samples 
collect^  by  disinterested  parties  from  the  regular  stocks  in  the 
warehouses.  We,  as  canners,  have  no  idea  what  is  going  to  be 
requested  from  our  plant,  and  we  are  requested  not  to  interfere 
with  the  selection  of  the  samples  by  the  disinterested  collector. 

1  can  say,  with  truth,  that  we  live  up  to  this  implied  restriction. 
The  samples  are  all  kept  in  neutral  hands,  recorded,  and  at  our 
annual  convention  they  are  submitted  to  a  very  severe  test  of 
judging  and  criticism.  In  the  past  we  have  always  been  prone 
to  ‘toot  our  little  horn’  and  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  our 
packs  looked  very  good,  and  just  to  give  one  ‘little  toot’  at  this 
time  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  our  packs  do  look  good;  but  after 
giving  the  matter  careful  consideration  we  felt  that  really  we 
were  not  getting  the  good  out  of  this  demonstration  that  should 
be  gotten  if  we  looked  for  the  good  things,  and  so  we  ‘took  the 
bull  by  the  horns’  and  permission  was  given  by  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  our  Association  this  year  to  conduct  the  examination 
along  drastic  lines.  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  collusion  at 
all,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Association  did  not  interfere  in 
any  way  at  all  with  the  selection  of  judges.  This  was  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  manager,  and  a  group  of  superintendents  who  ac¬ 
tually  come  in  contact  with  the  operations  were  selected  as  a 
general  committee  in  charge  of  this  judging.  This  committee 
met  and  plans  were  drawn  up  by  them  covering  the  cutting 
demonstration.  Each  member  of  the  committee  was  given 
charge  of  several  items  and  he,  in  turn,  picked  a  sub-chairman 
covering  each  particular  item.  The  sub-chairman,  in  turn 
picked  as  many  individual  judges  as  he  wanted,  and  added  to 
the  list  any  who  wished  to  take  part  in  the  judging — so  that 
when  the  cutting  deminstration  actually  started  there  were  over 
one  hundred  judges.  Of  course,  this  meant  that  one  hundred 
superintendents  and  processmen  were  actually  personally  in¬ 
vestigating  the  pack  of  1928,  and  also  precautions  having  been 
taken  that  all  can  marks  were  removed — only  one  person  knew 
the  new  code  marks  and  these  were  not  given  out,  and  will  not 
be  given  out  until  the  published  report  is  issued. 
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Instructions  were  issued  to  these  committee  judges  that  no 
reports  were  to  be  given  commenting  favorably  on  the  goods. 
Our  chief  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that  reports  from  out¬ 
ing  would  be — for  instance — that  strawberries  were  “very 
good,”  “Ketter  than  last  year,”  or  “best  I  have  seen,”  or  some 
such  report.  The  instructions  this  year  were  that  we  wanted 
to  know  what  was  wrong  with  the  goods  and  not  what  was 
right.  We  assumed  that  we  would  have  sense  enough  to  know 
what  was  right,  but  did  want  to  know  what  was  wrong.  The 
superintendents  and  judges  entered  into  this  with  an  eagerness 
that  was  positively  marvelous.  The  result  was  that  when  the 
cans  came  to  be  cut,  they  first  allowed  those  who  were  not  ac¬ 
tually  engaged  in  the  cutting  to  look  at  the  goods  before  they 
were  judged.  Strict  orders  were  given  out  that  should  any 
spectator  so  much  as  lift  up  one  of  the  pans,  or  touch  same, 
immediately  that  pan  would  be  taken  out  of  the  demonstration. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  that  all  of  the  spectators  lived  up  to  the 
rules  and  seemed  to  be  eager  to  do  their  part. 

“After  the  goods  were  shown  to  the  visitors,  they  were  all 
requested  to  leave  the  exhibit  until  the  judging  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.  This  was  done  without  trouble  and  the  judges  then 
went  at  their  work.  It  was  certainly  marvelous  to  see  the  care 
taken  by  these  judges  in  order  that  no  defects  should  be  over¬ 
looked.  Every  berry  was  examined  individually — every  piece 
of  apple — every  piece  of  pear — in  fact,  every  piece  of  fruit 
or  vegetable  in  every  can  was  given  a  very  careful  scrutiny — 
and  the  things  that  they  found  wrong ! ! 

“Among  other  things,  the  judges  were  instructed  to  look  very 
carefully  into  the  question  of  workmanship  and  to  grade  down 
very  severely  any  lack  of  attention  to  this  particular  point. 
We  felt  that  this  was  one  of  the  vital  points  and  that  it  was 
probably  possible  to  improve  more  in  the  line  of  workmanship 
than  any  other  point. 

“Following  the  judging  the  visitors  were  permitted  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  samples  once  more  and  then  they  could  compare 
their  own  ideas  with  the  ideas  of  the  judges. 

The  cutting  demonstration  occupied  one  whole  day.  We 
cut  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
all  together.  On  another  table  at  the  time  of  the  cutting  dem- 
instration  we  had  a  specially  prepared  set  of  samples  which 
were  packed  with  the  utmost  care.  These  were  not  intended 
exactly  as  type  samples  but  were  merely  for  display  purposes 
and  to  show  differences  in  different  varieties  of  berries.  These 
did  not  enter  into  the  judging  at  all  as  they  would  not  be  a 
fair  commercial  pack,  but  nevertheless  they  did  serve  as  an 
object  lesson. 

“Following  the  cutting  demonstration  an  entire  morning  was 
given  over  to  what  we  call  the  “superintendents’  meeting.”  At 
this  meeting  reports  were  delivered  by  the  chairmen  of  the  sub¬ 
committees  on  their  findings  at  the  cutting  demonstration — ^it 
being  again  insisted  on  that  no  favorable  comments  were  de¬ 
sired  but  that  the  unfavorable  points  were  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  group.  This  brought  out  some  very  ex¬ 
cellent  criticisms.  We  are  going  to  say — for  our  own  protec¬ 
tion — that  while  many  criticisms  were  made  they  were  not 
terribly  drastic  because  the  cutting  demonstration  shows  con¬ 
clusively  the  value  of  previous  demonstration  in  that  there  was 
a  splendid  uniformity  of  pack,  and  this  is  what  we  have  been 
striving  for.  We  want  the  Northwest  pack  to  be  so  uniformly 
good  that  there  will  be  very  little  difference  among  competitive 
plants  because  we  are  working  for  the  Northwest  in  this  way. 

“Many  criticisms  were  made  that  would  ordinarily  not  be 
brought  up  which  had  to  do  with  workmanship — they  could  be 
criticised  with  the  question  of  fruit  in  a  grade  that  was  too 
high,  or  too  low,  and  such  like  points.  These  points  brought 
out  considerable  discussion.  Those  in  attendance  at  the  meet¬ 
ing — and  the  meeting  was  extraordinarily  well  attended,  in  fact 
the  large  room  was  filled  to  overflowing,  and  the  discussions 
had  between  the  judges  and  those  in  attendance  were  very  il¬ 
luminating — proved  very  conclusively  to  us  that  we  had  gotten 
over  a  point — because  it  seems  that  when  you  criticise  a  person 
he  will  immediately  start  to  defend  himself,  and  it  was  this 
very  thing  we  wanted.  The  opinion  was  unanimous  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  meeting,  that  we  had  made  a  wonderful  stride 
forward  by  having  nerve  enough  to  bring  up  our  weak  points, 
and  not — as  we  have  been  known  to  do  in  the  past — compliment 
ourselves  on  our  strong  points. 

A  complete  report  will  be  issued  to  each  exhibitor  in  the  dem¬ 
onstration  showing  how  each  can  came  through  the  test,  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  general  comments  of  the  judges  will  be  bul¬ 
letined  to  each  firm.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  comments 
made  by  the  judges  were  not  directed  to  any  particular  canner 
but  were  along  a  general  line  of  criticism.  We  would  not  deem 
it  fair  to  specialize  our  criticisms  to  too  great  an  extent. 

“Then — as  a  final  chapter — the  judges  have  been  requested  to 
pass  this  information  along  to  their  helpers  in  the  plants,  and 
we  feel  certain  that  when  a  hundred  men  actually  engaged  in 


the  operations  of  the  plants  have  these  points  so  forcibly 
brought  to  their  attention  they  will  tell  this  story  to  those  work¬ 
ing  for  them — because  the  judges  themselves  were  the  people 
who  brought  up  the  criticisms,  and  there  is  another  year 
coming. 

“This  is  the  Northwest  problem — how  to  improve  the  pack  so 
that  every  can  put  up  in  the  Northwest  will  be  uniformly  good. 
We  have  developed  to  a  considerable  extent — we  are  very 
pleased  to  say — but  when  we  actually  took  upon  ourselves  to 
criticise  every  can  we  found  there  were  very  many  things  that 
could  be  criticised,  and  we  respectfully  refer  our  problem  to 
each  section  of  the  country,  and  to  the  industry  as  a  whole — be¬ 
cause  we  feel  that  the  Northwest  problem  is  most  assuredly  a 
national  one. 

“We’re  on  the  Main  Line  of  a  Crowded  Track — 

“We’ve  got  to  go  forward — we  can’t  go  back.” 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  The  next  subject  is  “Springer  Per¬ 
foration  Studies  With  Special  Reference  to  Headspace  and  Ex¬ 
haust  in  Royal  Anne  Cherries”  by  Dr.  Esty.  Dr.  Bohart  was 
to  have  given  this  talk  but  could  not  be  here,  and  Dr.  Esty,  hav¬ 
ing  worked  with  him  on  his  experiments,  will  give  us  the  talk 
at  this  time. 


Relation  of  Exhaust  and  Head  Space  to 
Development  of  Hydrogen  Spring¬ 
ers  IN  Royal  Anne  Cherries 

A  Paper  by  G.  S.  Bohart,  E.  F.  Cornell,  and  P.  C.  Wilbur, 
of  the  Western  Branch  Laboratory  of  the 
National  Canners  Association 


Studies  of  the  cause  and  possible  methods  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  springers  and  periorations  in  canned  fruits  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  research  workers  in  the  canning 
industry  for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  work  has  been  carried  on  with  the  object  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  container  in  present  use  or  developing  a  new  type  which 
might  be  more  resistant  to  corrosion  than  the  tin  can.  The 
Western  Branch  Laboratory  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  has  attacked  this  problem  by  studying  the  effect  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  canning  procedure.  In  1927  and  1928  experimental 
packs  of  Royal  Anne  cherries  were  made  and  included  lots  in 
which  the  exhaust  and  headspace  were  varied.  Both  of  these 
variables  were  studied  in  packs  put  up  in  at  least  two  canning 
plants. 

The  method  used  to  determine  the  rate  of  hydrogen  formation 
in  these  packs  during  the  interval  between  the  time  of  canning 
and  the  time  of  springer  development  is  somewhat  of  a  departure 
from  that  ordinarily  used.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  count  the 
number  of  springer  or  perforations  which  have  developed  by  a 
casual  examination  of  the  pack  at  regular  intervals.  In  this 
work  use  is  made  of  a  method  whereby  the  approximate  rate 
of  loss  of  vacuum  may  be  determined.  If  an  external  vacuum 
be  applied  to  the  end  of  a  can,  it  is  obvious  that  the  end  will  flip 
out  if  the  external  vacuum  is  just  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
vacuum  on  the  inside  of  the  can  plus  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  inherent  rigidity  of  the  tin  plate.  For  a  given  can  at  a 
given  temperature  the  vacuum  necessary  to  cause  the  end  to 
flip  out  could  be  determined  on  an  accurately  calibrated  vacuum 
guage  inserted  in  the  line.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  fol¬ 
low  the  rate  of  loss  of  vacuum  on  a  given  can  by  determining 
the  “flip  vacuum”  value  before  storage  at  a  constant  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  at  regular  intervals  thereafter  until  the  can  becomes 
a  springer  or  perforates.  The  difference  in  the  values  obtained 
between  two  intervals  of  time  would  represent  the  loss  of 
vacuum  during  that  interval.  Since  the  loss  of  vacuum  occurs 
through  formation  of  hydrogen  there  is  thus  obtained  a  rela¬ 
tive  measure  of  the  rate  of  hydrogen  evolution.  In  general,  the 
rate  of  loss  of  vacuum  in  Royal  Anne  cherries  in  plain  cans 
stored  at  any  given  temperature  remains  substantially  con¬ 
stant  from  the  time  of  canning  until  the  time  of  springer  de¬ 
velopment. 

Observations  made  in  1927  pack  with  regard  to  the  relation 
of  exhaust  and  headspace  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen  springers 
and  swells  in  Royal  Anne  cherries  in  No.  214  cans  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  1928  pack.  In  these  experiments  the  life  of  the 
can  was  prolonged  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  head- 
space  within  the  ranges  studied,  i.  e.,  3-16  inch  to  7-16  inch, 
as  measured  from  a  straight  edge  across  the  top  of  the  double 
seam  to  the  level  of  the  syrup.  If  headspace  is  measured  after 
the  cover  has  been  removed  by  cutting  under  the  double  seam 
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this  headspace  range  would  be  approximately  from  0  to  4-16 
inch.  In  any  event  in  order  to  make  this  measurement  accu¬ 
rately  it  is  necessary  to  depress  the  fruit  below  the  syrup  with 
a  wire  screen.  The  results  obtained  on  these  tests  show  that 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  cans  having  3-16  inch  headspace  were  fail¬ 
ures  at  the  end  of  40  days  when  held  at  100°  F.,  the  cans  having 
5-16  inch  headspace  showed  fifty  per  cent  failures  at  the  end  of 
300  days,  while  those  having  7-16  inch  headspace  showed  50 
per  cent  failures  at  the  end  of  360  days  under  the  same 
conditions. 


held  between  five-sixteenths  inch  and  seven-sixteenths  inch,  meas¬ 
ured  as  described  above,  or  from  two-sixteenth  inch  to  four-six 
teenth  inch  when  measured  from  the  bottom  of  the  double  seam. 
Because  of  unavoidable  variations  it  is  suggested  that  the  canner 
should  aim  at  a  headspace  of  six-sixteenth  inch  measured  after 
the  can  has  been  processed  and  cooled  to  room  temperature.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  recommendation  con¬ 
cerns  the  headspace  only  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  filling- 
in  weight  of  the  fruit.  Control  of  the  headspace  with  a  topper 
just  before  closing  probably  furnishes  the  most  accurate  method 
of  accomplishing  the  desired  results. 


G.  S.  BOHART 

The  per  cent  of  failures  obtained  on  lots  packed  under  varying 
conditions  of  exhaust  and  head  space  and  which  were  stored  at 
100°  F.  are  given  in  Table  1.  The  results  show  that  for  any 
given  exhaust  and  headspace  in  the  range  studied,  the  high¬ 
est  exhaust  and  the  largest  headspace  gave  the  greatest  service 
value. 

TABLE  I. 

PER  CENT  FAILURES 

Exhaust  Exhaust 


No.  days  No.  Exhaust  7  ft.  at  140  deg.  7  ft.  .at  180  de;r. 

No.  storage  Headspace  Headspace  Headspace 


Cans  at  lUOF. 

3-lG  in  5- 

16  in 

7-16  in 

3-16  in 

5-16  in 

7-16  in 

3-16  in 

4-16  in 

7-16  in 

48 

0 

16 

0 

0 

15 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

48 

100 

89 

6 

0 

95 

20 

0 

50 

4 

0 

48 

200 

96 

33 

TO 

98 

38 

10 

65 

7 

6 

48 

300 

100 

79 

62 

100 

62 

29 

95 

19 

10 

48 

400 

100 

86 

72 

100 

76 

54 

100 

36 

29 

The  loss  in  vacuum  during  the  first  four  months  in  an  exhaust 
headspace  series  packed  in  1928-  is  shown  in  Table  II.  Three 
separate  storage  temperatures  were  chosen  in  order  to  learn 
whether  the  relationship  as  shown  at  100  degrees  storage  in  the 
1927  packs  would  also  hold  true  at  lower  temperatures.  The  re¬ 
sults  in  this  table  indicate  that  the  storage  temperature  does  not 
change  the  order  of  hydrogen  generation  and  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  found  for  different  headspaces  with  a  given  exhaust  holds 
at  all  the  storage  temperatures  in  the  1928  pack. 


TABLE  II. 


No. 

Number 

Headspace 

Ave.  loss  of  external  vacuum 

of 

of  days 

in 

in  inches  of  cans  stored  at — 

Cans 

Storage 

Inches 

100  deg.  80  deg. 

60  deg. 

48 

120 

4/16 

7.1  6.2 

5.7 

48 

120 

6/16 

6.5  5.6 

4.0 

48 

120 

9/16 

5.2  3.5 

3.1 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  a  good  exhaust  is 
advisable.  Some  canners,  however,  believe  that  a  very  high  ex¬ 
haust  places  too  much  of  a  strain  on  the  gasket,  resulting  in 
rapid  loss  of  vacuum  through  leakage  of  air.  Our  results  do  not 
confirm  this  view,  but  it  is  recognized  that  the  temperature  of 
exhaust  is  limited  by  the  danger  of  paneling  of  the  cans  or  of 
impairing  the  quality  of  the  fruit  where  an  open  steam  exhaust 
is  used.  In  view  of  our  observations  regarding  the  beneficial 
effects  of  high  exhaust,  it  is  felt  that  further  consideration 
should  be  given  to  establishing  practical  means  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  these  factors. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  observations  it  is  recommended 
that  the  headspace  in -Royal  Anne  cherries  in  No.  2^  cans  be 


It  was  rather  gratifying  to  find,  when  Dr.  Bohart  was  in 
Portland  and  presented  this  paper  before  the  Canners  conven¬ 
tion,  he  checked  up  on  several  of  the  lots  for  the  1928  pack,  and 
under  these  suggestions  it  would  appear  that  the  results  would 
be  more  satisfactory  than  if  packed  according  to  some  other 
methods  which  have  been  used.  It  looks  as  though,  if  these 
measures  can  be  commercially  used  for  Royal  Anne  Cherries, 
that  there  is  some  relief  in  view. 

Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  Are  there  any  questions  that  anyone 
would  like  to  ask  in  reference  to  the  paper  that  has  just  been 
read?  If  not,  we  will  go  on  with  the  program. 

This  next  paper  will  be  “Market  Conditions,”  prepared  by 
Mr.  Bradt,  and  in  his  absence  it  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Carl 
Lovegrin. 

Market  Conditions  in  1928 

By  G.  R.  Bradt 

Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Company 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  year  1928  will  robably  be  recorded  as  the  most  con¬ 
sistently  prosperous  manufacturing  and  merchandising 
year  in  our  history  and  will  represent  possibly,  the  closest 
approach  to  ideal  conditions,  for  those  factors,  that  could  be 
expected. 

The  high  lights  of  prosperity  have  illuminated  millions  of 
homes  that  previously  bordered  on  the  conservative,  stimulated 
spending,  and,  through  the  radiation  of  optimism,  has  permitted 
an  indulgence,  by  the  consumer,  in  the  fullest  acquisition  of 
commercially  prepared  commodities  and  luxuries. 

Any  existing  shadows  fell  only  on  those  farm  and  orchard 
products  where  production  over-balanced  normal  absorption,  and 
while  such  producers  suffered  a  temporary  disappointment  in 
returns  for  labor  and  expense  involved,  the  ultimate  result  of 
increased  demand  for  such  products,  by  reason  of  conservative, 
distributive  prices,  will,  no  doubt,  be  highly  beneficial  to  such 
operators  in  the  future. 

During  1928  there  was  a  noticeable  adjustment  of  definite 
policies  with  wholesale  grocers,  who  previously  were  disturbed 
by  the  increasing  competition  that  chain  stores  and  buying  ex¬ 
changes  were  giving  their  retail  customers,  who,  in  turn,  were 
pleading  with  their  jobbing  source  of  supply  to  “save  me  ere 
I  perish.” 

This  case  of  “Service  Store  Stage  Fright”  had  become  suf¬ 
ficiently  contagious  to  spread  to  jobbing  circles  and  some  of 
the  most  substantial  wholesalers  located  their  “exit”  signs  as 
a  matter  of  safety,  but  watchfully  waited,  while  other  institu¬ 
tions  with  histories  of  successful  distribution  of  many  years 
along  normal  jobbing  lines,  concluded  they  would  try  merchan¬ 
dising  science  in  conjunction  with  practical  practice. 

Those  jobbers  who  realize  that  the  service  grocer  needed  a 
banker  and  a  source  if  supply  have  profited  by  either  their 
courage  to  fight  or  their  unwillingness  to  run,  while  those  who 
tried  to  “straddle  the  fence”  seem  contented  with  their  progn'am- 
The  past  year,  from  a  jobbing  standpoint,  seems  to  have 
established  a  definite  position  for  both  the  old  standard  of 
wholesaling  food  products  and  the  new  operations  based  on 
profits,  mainly  derived  from  quick  turnover. 

The  supporting  element  of  all  classes  of  jobbers,  the  retail 
grocer,  seems  to  have  profited  by  the  support  given  him  by  his 
wholesaler,  having  been  the  beneficiary  of  their  intensive  train¬ 
ing  in  scientific  merchandising  and  in  the  regulations  of  his 
own  and  his  customer’s  credit,  and  while  doubtful  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  prior  to  1928,  now  realizes  that  his  “place  in  the  sun”  is 
an  assured  one  by  catering  to  consumers  who  require  service 
and  whose  means  and  inclinations  warrant  them  in  supporting 
such  institutions. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  the  trade’s  position,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  is  a  most  potent  factor  in  its  participation  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  last  year,  otherwrise  the  increased  buying  power  of  the 
consumer  would  have  benefited  them  and  possibly  the  manu- 
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facturers,  but  would  have  left  discouraged  distributors,  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  with  their  work  for  their  pains. 

The  canning  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  primarily  regu¬ 
lated  by  Nature’s  production  and  the  disposition  of  its  bankers, 
but  trade  conditions  are  the  influencing  factor  in  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  ultimate  pack,  hence  the  operations  of  1928 
were  of  a  maximum  volume  by  reason  of  an  abundant  supply 
and  of  a  maximum  distribution  in  conformity  to  the  adjusted 
policies  of  the  trade  and  its  optimistic  participation  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity. 

The  ever-increasing  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,  in 
conveniently  and  scientifically  preserved  and  prepared  foods 
was  stimulated  in  1928  to  a  marked  degree  through  their  finan¬ 
cial  ability  to  consult  their  taste  rather  than  their  purse,  with 
the  result  that  Pacific  Coast  canned  fruits  appeared  on  many 
tables  that  previously  ignored  them  or  were  supplied  by  home 
prepared  fruits. 

Every  marriage  license  issued  represents  new  recruits  for  the 
canned  food  brigade. 

Social  demand  on  the  housewife  suggests  canned  foods  as  the 
short  route  to  a  quick  meal. 

Domestic  economy  educators  are  instructing  classes  in  the 
economy  and  healthfulness  of  commercially  preserved  foods. 

Restaurants  and  cafeterias  are  featuring  canned  foods  more 
intensely  than  ever  and  through  this  media  huge  quantities  are 
being  consumed  by  individuals  who,  otherwise,  would  be  ignorant 
of  their  merits. 

Educational  institutions  and  hospitals  have  been  educated 
away  from  the  prejudice  which  previously  limited  their  pur¬ 
chases  and  are  accepting  canned  foods,  including  fruits,  as  a 
kindred  advance  in  science. 

An  illuminating  example  of  the  increased  demand  of  canned 
fruit  is  the  unbelievable  gain  in  the  absorption  of  California 
canned  peaches,  the  consumption  last  year  being  three  times  as 
great  as  in  1920. 

A  greater  impetus  in  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  was 
evident  in  1928  than  in  previous  seasons,  making  the  outlook 
for  the  future  of  the  canning  industry  one  of  assured  expan¬ 
sion  and  an  assured  increase  in  the  sales  volume  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  distributor,  who  has  the  foresight  to  feature  its  products. 

From  a  rather  intimate  survey  of  the  pack  and  distribution 
of  Pacific  Coast  canned  food  products,  a  conservative  estimate 
of  sales  indicates  that  several  important  items  are  practically 
sold  up,  while  remaining  items  appear  to  have  reached  a  75  to 
80  per  cent  disposition,  which  condition  augurs  well  for  the 
position  of  the  industry  in  relation  to  the  generally  favorable 
trade  conditions. 

In  fact,  under  the  present  trade  condition,  created  by  jobbers’ 
close  scrutiny  of  inventories,  through  diffused  buying,  and 
their  apparently  conservative  floor  stocks,  the  actual  unsold 
surplus  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
reflects  an  unusually  heavy  movement  of  these  products  to  the 
consumer  and  appears  dangerously  low  on  most  items  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  general  employment  of  labor,  its 
unusual  increased  buying  power,  the  anticipated  continuation 
and  possible  improvement  in  our  economic  structure,  and  the 
fact  that  the  available  surplus  must  protect  approximately  nine 
months’  consumption  in  advance  of  the  1929  pack. 

While  the  industry  has  operated  on  maximum  production,  its 
conservative  prices  and  minimum  profits  have  largely  aided  in 
the  heavy  conservative  prices  and  minimum  profits  have  largely 
aided  in  the  heavy  distribution  and  have  been  extremely  influ¬ 
ential  in  promoting  increased  consumption. 

With  speculation  rampant,  the  industry  might  easily  face 
disaster  if  it  were  to  ignore  the  value  of  an  orderly  market  and 
not  regulate  its  pack  accordingly;  and  while  the  memory  of 
man  is  short,  perhaps  the  result  of  those  seasons  which  showed 
a  carmine  finish,  by  reason  of  over-production,  are  sufficiently 
recent  to  impress  the  canner  that  the  consumer’s  stomach  is  not 
Riibiect  to  the  same  expansion  as  is,  possibly,  the  canner ’s  am¬ 
bition. 

In  conclusion,  the  market  conditions  governing  the  1928  pack 
were  consistent  with  the  general  prosperity,  and  we  face  the 
season  of  1929  with  optimism  and  with  the  feeling  that  its 
destiny  will  be  controlled  through  intelligent  and  harmonious 
co-operation  of  canner  and  distributor. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  I  have  a  memorandum  that  I  would 
like  to  read  to  you  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  tariff.  As  you 
know,  there  is  going  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  believe,  some  time  next  week  to  consider  the 
matter  of  tariff,  as  pertaining  to  canned  goods,  and  so  far  as 
canned  fruit  is  concerned  I  would  like  to  read  this  to  you: 

“At  the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  state  canners  asso¬ 
ciations  held  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  January  14,  the  commit¬ 
tee  representing  the  canners  of  fruit  submitted  a  recommenda¬ 


tion  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  be  requested  to  retain  in  the  revised  tariff  bill  the 
present  rates  of  duty  on  apricots,  berries  (except  blueberries) 
figs,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes  and  prunellas,  and  fruits  and 
mixtures  of  fruits,  prepared  or  preserved,  and  not  specially  pro¬ 
vided  for,  which  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  apples,  prepared  or 
preserved  and  not  specially  provided  for,  2-1.2  cents  per  pound; 
m.araschino  cherries  and  cherries  prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
manner,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

“The  sub-committee  on  blueberries  recommended  that  the  rate 
of  duty  on  frozen  or  refrigerated  blueberries,  which  are  now 
dutiable  under  the  tariff  act  of  1922  at  1%  cents  per  pound,  as 
berries,  edible,  in  their  natural  condition,  be  fixed  in  the  revised 
tariff  bill  at  the  same  rate  as  applied  to  berries,  prepared  or 
preserved,  which  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

“The  National  Canners  Association  has  prepared  and  will 
submit  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  January  28th,  a 
brief  asking  that  adequate  protection  be  provided  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  as  a  whole,  and  specifically  requesting  that  the 
rates  of  duty  on  the  articles  above  named  be  fixed  at  the  rates 
recommended  by  the  fruit  canners’  committees. 

“The  conference  unanimously  approved  a  motion  that  the 
canners  join  with  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in 
requesting  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  incorporate  in 
the  revised  tariff  bill  rates  on  canned  goods  and  agricultural 
products  used  by  canners  that  will  adequately  protect  both 
canners  and  agricultural  interests. 

The  Fruit  Section  by  formally  approving  the  action  taken 
by  the  Committee  representing  the  canners  of  fruit  products  at 
the  conference  on  January  14th  and  by  authorizing  the  com¬ 
munication  of  this  approval  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  demonstrate  to  the  Committee  that  the  request  has  the 
united  support  of  your  branch  of  the  industry.” 

I  would  suggest  that  a  resolution  be  passed  at  this  meeting 
ill  order  that  we  may  send  it  to  the  headquarters  of  the  national 
association.  I  will  entertain  a  resolution  covering  that. 

MR.  SHAW:  I  will  present  such  a  resolution,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man: 

“WHEREAS,  A  committee  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  composed  of  competent  and  experienced  canners  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  met  in  Chicago  January  14th  last 
and  after  a  careful  study  of  all  conditions,  made  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  National  Canners  Association  petition  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  ‘That  in  rebuilding  the  tariff  act  the  present  rates  of  duty 
be  retained  on  apricots,  berries  (except  blueberries)  figs, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  and  prunellas,  and  fruits  and 
mixtures  of  fruit,  prepared  or  preserved,  and  not  specifically 
provided  for,  which  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem;  apples  prepared 
or  preserved  and  not  specifically  provided  for  2%  cents  per 
pound;  maraschino  cherries,  and  cherries  prepared  or  preserved 
in  any  manner,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.” 

“  ‘That  that  rate  of  duty  on  frozen  or  refrigerated  blue¬ 
berries,  which  are  now  dutiable  under  the  present  tariff  act  at 
1 V2  cents  per  pound,  as  berries,  edible,  in  their  natural  condi¬ 
tion,  be  fixed  in  the  new  tariff  at  the  same  rate  as  applied  to 
berries  prepared  or  preserved,  which  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

“And,  Whereas,  The  Fruit  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  which  is  in  convention  assembled  today,  has  full 
confidence  in  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee 
above  referred  to,  now  therefore,  BE  IT 

“Resolved,  That  the  Fruit  Section  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  in  convention  assembled,  endorses  and  concurs  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  and  instructs  the  secre¬ 
tary  that  this  resolution  be  sent  forthwith  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  resolution  be  adopted. 
CHAIRMAN  HUME:  Is  there  a  second  to  that  resolution? 
MR.  ROLLINS:  I  will  second  the  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  Any  discussion  of  this  resolution  be¬ 
fore  we  put  it  to  a  vote? 

MR.  PRESTON  McKINNEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
pretty  generally  understood — I  know  I  can  speak  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  end  of  it — our  feeling  is  and  I  think  the  general  feeling 
is  that  we  do  not  want  the  tariff  on  canned  fruits  reduced,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  know  what- potential  competition  we  will  have. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  ask  any  in- 
p’eases  in  view  of  he  fact  that  there  are  not  many  importations. 
That  is  the  situation  on  which  the  committee  bases  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  I  believe. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  All  in  favor  of  this  resolution  will 
signify  by  saying  “aye,”  the  contrary  “no.”  It  is  carried. 
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There  was  a  committee  appointed  last  year  consisting  of  Mr. 
McEwing,  Mr.  Ullesperger  and  Howard  Lum  to  investigate  the 
matter  of  adulteration  of  cherry  pies.  Is  Mr.  McEwing  here? 
Or  Mr.  Ullesperger?  Have  you  a  report  to  make  on  that,  Mr. 
McEwing? 

•MR.  McEWING:  I  have  not  a  formal  report  to  make.  All 
that  I  have  to  report  I  can  say  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

It  is  that  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  in  our  state  and 
other  states,  working  through  the  National  Canners  organiza¬ 
tions,  we  found  that  the  matter  of  adulteration  in  cherry  pie 
could  not  be  controlled  as  a  federal  matter  and  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  handle  even  as  a  state  proposition. 

The  thing  seems  to  sum  up  into  the  matter  of  keeping  awake, 
refusing  to  eat  it,  getting  newspaper  write-ups  as  ofter  as  we 
can,  where  we  find  that  that  practice  is  being  followed.  Per¬ 
haps  if  we  can  keep  our  own  pitted  cherries  down  to  a  reason¬ 
able  price  there  won’t  be  so  much  tendency  to  adulterate. 

I  am  sorry,  myself,  that  this  cannot  be  put  in  better  form, 
but  it  seems  there  is  a  limit  to  what  you  can  do  along  that  line. 
Cherry  pies  are  seldom  shipped  in  inter-state  commerce.  That 
leaves  the  Federal  Department  out.  In  fact,  they  are  very 
seldom  shipped  at  all.  They  are  eaten  at  home. 

Another  matter  that  came  up  was  the  matter  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  cherry  pie.  It  has  always  been  permissible  to  put  some 
flour  in  cherry  pie  and  perhaps  a  little  corn-starch  and  fruit 
juice.  As  to  how  far  they  may  go  in  adding  substitutes  with¬ 
out  possibly  impairing  the  quality  is  a  question  that  should  be 
determined  first. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  There  was  a  committee  consisting 
of,  I  think,  Mr.  Burns,  Mr.  Wilder  and  Mr.  Roach  on  swells. 
Are  you  ready  to  make  that  report? 

MR.  BURNS:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  committee  has  worked 
very  hard  and  carefully  during  the  past  year  and  met  with  the 
conference  committee  the  other  day  with  an  idea  of  defending 
our  situation  if  the  matter  were  brought  up.  The  matter  was 
not  discussed  by  the  conference  Committee,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  unquestionably  considerably  more  investigation  is 
necessary  before  the  matter  can  be  brought  to  a  point  it  was 
suggested  that  no  action  be  taken  at  this  meeting. 


The  only  thing  the  committee  is  interested  in  just  now  is 
whether  or  not  the  chairman  wishes  the  same  committee  or 
another  committee  to  be  continued  for  the  next  year,  because  it 
will  take  until  next  August  to  develop  the  percentage  of 
swells  for  1928. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  I  would  suggest  that  until  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  determine  what  procedure 
you  should  take. 

MR.  BURNS:  Shall  we  just  continue  the  committee  then? 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  With  that  situation.  I  should  think 
the  same  committee  with  probably  the  substitution  of  some  one 
i.T  the  place  of  Mr.  Roach — I  believe  he  wanted  to  resign, — 

MR.  BURNS:  He  wanted  to  resign,  yes. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  (continuing) — and  I  believe  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  third  one  on  that  committee  with  yourself  and 
Mr.  Wilder,  would  be  better. 

MR.  BURNS:  All  right. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  Any  one  you  agree  on,  and  then  you 
and  Mr.  Wilder  can  make  a  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

MR.  BURNS:  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN  HUME:  The  Nominating  Committee  has  nom¬ 
inated  for  the  succeeding  year  Mr.  Howard  Lum  of  Hilton,  New 
York,  as  chairman  of  the  Fruit  Section,  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Holt, 
f^ugene,  Oregon,  as  secretary. 

Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

All  those  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lum  as  the  chairman  of  the  Fruit 
Section  for  1929,  please  signify  by  saying  “aye,”  the  contrary 
“no.”  Mr.  Lum  is  elected. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Holt,  Eugene,  Oregon,  as  secretary.  All  those  in 
^avor  of  his  election  will  please  say  “aye.”  The  contrary  “no.” 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Are  there  any  other  matters  that  any  member  would  like 
to  bring  up  before  this  Section  before  we  adjourn?  If  not,  I 
will  declare  the  meeting  adjourned. 

(The  meeting  then  adjourned.) 


Meat  Section 

Thursday  Morning,  Jan.  24,  1929,  9:30  A.  M. 


L.  M.  Tolman,  Chicago,  III.,  Chairman. 
C.  R.  Moulton,  Chicago,  III.,  Secretary. 


CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN :  The  first  thing  is  the  appointment 
of  a  Nominating  Committee,  and  that  Nominating  Committee 
will  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  I  am  appoint- 
iiig  on  that  Nominating  Committee  Mr.  J.  J.  Vollertsen,  of  Ar¬ 
mour  &  Company,  Mr.  E.  Schlesser  of  Armour,  and  Mr.  Ellendt, 
of  Wilson  &  Company,  and  they  will  meet  some  time  before  the 
end  of  the  session  and  bring  in  the  nominations  of  officers  of 
the  section,  which  consist  of  a  chairman  and  a  secretary. 

The  first  thing  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  chairman. 
There  isn’t  really  any  report  of  the  chairman.  The  only  thing 
that  has  been  done  during  the  year  was  to  work  in  co-operation 
with  the  National  Canners  Research  Laboratory,  in  connection 
with  certain  work  on  heat  penetration  and  on  the  growth  of 
anaerobes  in  the  presence  of  nitrate  and  nitrite,  but  we  will 
have  a  paper  on  each  one  of  these  subjects,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  of  a  report. 

I  might  say  this,  that  there  are  fifteen  member  companies 
who  are  now  members  of  this  section — the  secretary  just  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  now  have  twenty-two  member 
companies,  and  if  you  will  look  over  the  list  you  will  see  that 
they  are  very  representative  members  of  the  meat  canning  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  country. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  is 


The  Present  Status  of  Meat  Canning  with 
Suggestions  for  Broader  Outlets 

By  Mr.  Guy  C.  Smith 
Libby  &  Co. 


I  AM  very  glad  that  the  chairman  said  “a  paper”  because  that 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  apologize  for  reading  from 
my  notes  what  I  have  to  say. 

Among  the  uninformed  members  of  the  public  there  is  a 
rather  common  impression  that  the  consumption  of  canned 
meats  is  on  the  decline,  because  of  the  facility  with  which  fresh 
meats  can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  country  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  Those  of  us  in  the  industry  know  that  the  exact 
opposite  is  true.  The  consumption  of  canned  meats  has  shown 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  United  States  for  many  years. 

Unfortunately  statistics  on  canned  meat  production  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  are  not  available,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  indicate  at  the  moment  exactly  what  the  increase 
amounts  to. 

This  increase  has  occurred  not  only  in  staple  items  such  as 
cooked  corned  beef,  but  also  in  many  new  specialty  items,  which 
various  producers  have  put  into  cans. 

This  increased  consumption  has  resulted  from  a  number  of 
factors,  of  which  the  more  important  ones  may  be  enumerated: 

1.  Fresh  meats  are  exceptionally  high  and  the  use  of  canned 
meats  is  a  real  economic  advantage  to  consumers,  as  compared 
with  earlier  years. 

2.  Not  less  important  than  their  economy  has  been  the  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  of  canned  meats  which  have  been  offered 
to  the  public.  This  improvement  in  quality  has  been  in  line 
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with  that  which  has  come  about  in  all  canned  foods.  The  credit 
for  this  splendid  showing  can  be  attributed  very  largely  to  the 
influence  of  this  association  and  the  work  which  it  has  done  to 
raise  the  standards  of  canned  foods  in  general. 

3.  Another  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
canned  meats  is  certain  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
manner  of  living,  particularly  in  our  larger  cities.  A  study  of 
the  figures  of  home  building  in  the  leading  cities  of  this  country 
reveals  the  fact  that  over  the  past  few  years  a  marked  change 
has  been  taking  place  in  the  character  of  homes  built.  Ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  building  permits  were  issued  for  individual 
homes  to  a  degree  far  outnumbering  apartment  homes.  Today 
that  situation  is  reversed,  and  building  permits  for  apartment 
homes  are  far  in  excess  of  the  permits  issued  for  individual 
homes. 

Not  only  has  the  number  greatly  increased,  but  the  size  of  the 
apartment  has  decreased,  so  that  today  our  larger  cities  are 
being  filled  with  small  apartment  homes  for  the  occupancy  of 
small  families  and  individuals.  This  change  in  the  manner  of 
living  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  home  cooking  and  home 
meals.  The  facilities  in  these  apartments  are  so  limited  and 
the  time  of  the  individuals  occupying  them  so  taken  up  with 
other  things,  that  simplicity  in  the  preparation  of  meals  has  be¬ 
come  a  dominant  note  in  their  living.  Packaged  foods  of  all 
kinds  are  in  great  demand,  and  among  them  are  canned  meats. 

Furthermore,  in  all  homes  the  influences  which  have  been  at 
work  to  turn  the  attention  of  women  from  purely  housekeeping 
duties,  including  cooking,  have  encouraged  consumption  of  pre¬ 
pared  foods. 

These  changes  in  the  type  of  foods  consumed  have  been  made 
possible,  and,  indeed,  encouraged,  by  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  foods  which  can  be  obtained  in  packaged  and  con¬ 
venient  form.  Certainly  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
canned  meat  today  is  a  changed  attitude  as  compared  with 
years  ago,  and  has  opened  up  a  greatly  increased  mai’ket  for 
our  products. 

4.  Of  necessity,  changed  methods  of  buying  have  brought 
about  changed  methods  of  distribution,  and  so  to  keep  pace  with 
the  new  conditions  of  living,  which  have  just  been  referred  to, 
there  have  developed  some  new  channels  of  distribution,  de¬ 
signed  particularly  to  take  care  of  these  new  home  needs. 
Among  these,  delicatessens  have  had  a  rapid  growth.  They  are 
designed  to  provide  already  prepared  foods  at  convenient  loca¬ 
tions  and  on  short  notice.  Obviously  they  have  had  their  great¬ 
est  development  in  those  sections  of  our  cities  that  are  gfiven 
over  largely  to  the  apartment  style  of  homes.  New  York  and 
Chicago  have  probably  had  the  greatest  development  in  the 
delicatessen  business. 

The  building  of  fine  apartment  buildings  on  Lower  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  in  New  York  City,  or  similar  construction  in  any  other 
large  cities,  immediately  brings  with  it  the  opening  of  numer¬ 
ous  delicatessens,  designed  to'  take  care  of  small  groups  of 
people,  with  meals  which  can  be  provided  with  a  minimum  of 
time  and  effort.  Ease  and  simplicity  in  home  cooking  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  powerful  factor  in  American  life  today  and  is  having  its 
effect  upon  the  business  of  the  food  manufacturer.  Obviously 
the  meat  canning  industry  has  profited  by  this  change. 

The  rapid  rise  of  chain  stores  has  doubtless  been  a  factor  in 
the  increased  consumption  of  canned  meats,  as  well  as  many 
other  products  because  mass  distribution  has  made  possible 
prices  somewhat  below  those  which  have  ordinarily  prevailed. 
The  influences  of  changed  habits  of  living  have  been  felt  in 
chain  grocery  stores,  to  the  extent  that  some  large  chains  are  in¬ 
stalling  delicatessen  departments,  where  the  needs  of  apartment 
bouse  dwellers  may  be  more  readily  taken  care  of. 

These  facts  and  conditions,  while  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  to  you  all,  are  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  constant 
rise  in  favor  of  canned  meats. 

I  have  prepared  a  chart  based  on  figures  obtained  from  the 
United  States  census  of  manufacturers,  showing  the  production 
of  canned  meats  over  a  period  of  years.  I  cannot  claim  very 
much  for  the  information  which  this  chart  contains,  because 
unfortunately  the  latest  figures  available  were  those  for  1925. 
I  have  a  telegram  this  morning  which  says  that  the  figures  for 
1927  will  be  available  next  week,  but  that  does  not  help  us  very 
much  at  this  moment.  In  earlier  years,  the  census  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  you  know,  was  taken  every  five  years,  and  this  chart 
starts  with  1899,  which  shows  a  rapid  rise  to  1904,  and  then  a 
slight  decline  to  1909,  and  then  I  omitted  the  war  years  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  normal  in  any  sense,  and  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  what  has  happened  to  the  production  of  canned  meats  as  a 
growth.  Starting  again  in  1921  the  rise  was  very  rapid  to 
1923,  and  again  a  rapid  rise  to  1925,  when  it  reached  a  total  of 
about  $25,000,000.  There  is  another  difficulty  with  these  fig¬ 
ures,  which  makes  them  unsatisfactory,  and  that  is  the  classi¬ 
fications  that  have  been  used.  I  am  quite  sure  that  these  fig¬ 


ures  do  not  present  an  accurate  picture  of  just  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  canned  meat  industry,  but  they  are  the  only  figures 
that  are  available  and  I  have  submitted  them  here  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

Another  chart  which  shows  a  thing  with  which  we  are  all 
very  familiar,  that  has  been  taking  place  in  canned  meats  in 
this  country,  and,  therefore,  having  effect  on  consumption,  has 
been  the  importation  of  canned  meats,  and  these  figures  are 
available  earlier,  the  1928  figures,  the  last  ones  being  an  esti¬ 
mate,  but  probably  not  very  far  out  of  the  way.  Starting  in 
1923  with  importations  of  approximately  one  third  of  a  million 
dollars,  they  rose  slightly  to  1925,  and  then  have  snot  upward 
very  rapidly  to  1928,  in  which  year  they  probably  reached  six 
million  dollars  in  value.  About  all  that  chart  does  is  to  indi¬ 
cate  graphically  what  has  taken  place.  I  am  quite  sure  there 
is  no  information  in  it  that  is  new  to  any  of  us. 

The  probable  future  of  the  influence  of  South  America  on 
the  canned  meat  business  of  this  country  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  It  is  futile  for  us  to  attempt  to  speculate 
on  this  subject  at  this  time,  because  of  the  prospect  of  federal 
legislation  designed  to  place  a  tariff  on  South  American  canned 
meats  which,  if  enacted,  would  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  fu¬ 
ture  importations.  We  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  that  phase  of 
the  subject  from  further  discussion. 

Turning,  now,  to  that  part  of  our  subject  which  calls  for  sug¬ 
gestions  for  broader  outlets,  there  appear  to  be  a  few  fairly 
well  designed  means  available  for  enlarging  the  market  for 
canned  meats. 

1.  Unquestionably  the  greatest  single  factor  in  increasing 
consumption  of  any  canned  product  is  improvement  in  the 
quality. 

The  story  of  the  growth  in  the  consumption  of  California 
canned  fruits  is  eloquent  on  this  point.  In  1912  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  California  peaches  amounted  to  less  than  two  and  a 
half  million  cases.  In  1928  the  production  had  risen  to  over 
fifteen  million  cases,  a  growth  which  is  nothing  short  of  phe¬ 
nomenal,  with  emphasis  on  certain  parts  of  it.  The  growth  in 
the  production  of  other  California  fruits,  while  not  so  rapid,  is, 
however,  impressive.  Much  of  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  splen¬ 
did  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  setting  of  high  standards 
of  quality  on  these  products. 

In  contrast  with  this  growth  in  peach  consumption  we  may 
cite  certain  developments  which  have  taken  place  in  the  pickle 
business.  It  is  a  fact  well-known  to  pickle  packers  that  there 
are  some  section  of  the  country  where  the  pickle  business  has 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  low  grade  of  pickles  that  have 
been  placed  on  the  market.  It  is  literally  true  that  no  manu¬ 
facturer  can  live  unto  himself.  Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he 
is  affected  by  what  his  competitor  does  in  matters  other  than 
price.  Unfortunately  low  quality  products  are  almost  certain 
to  be  of  most  damaging  influence  in  an  industry,  for  the  reason 
that  instead  of  building  the  market,  he  destroys  it,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  every  one  else.  . 

If  the  canned  meat  business  of  this  country  is  to  continue  to 
grow,  it  must  have  as  its  necessary  basis  a  quality  which  will 
stimulate  the  appetite  of  the  consuming  public  for  more  of  the 
same  goods.  No  industry  can  survive  on  a  price  basis.  Its 
only  sure  foundation  is  quality. 

2.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  market  does  not  expand  regardless 
of  price,  and  quality  must  be  provided  at  a  price  which  repre¬ 
sents  economy  to  the  consumer.  The  best  safeguards  outside 
are  to  be  found  in  more  economical  methods  of  production. 
This  calls  for  the  unflagging  effort  on  the  part  of  the  canned 
meat  producer  to  equip  himself  to  produce  among  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  and  economical  lines. 

3.  Anyone  who  has  made  a  practice  of  calling  on  the  retail 
grocery  trade  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
for  the  grocer  to  place  his  stock  of  canned  meats  in  the  least 
conspicuous  place  in  his  store.  Evidently  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  canned  meats  as  emergency  products  to  be 
handed  out  only  to  those  people  who  ask  for  them,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  putting  any  merchandis¬ 
ing  effort  back  of  them.  Much  can  be  done  by  the  distributors 
of  canned  meats  to  teach  the  retailer  that  better  merchandising 
of  these  products  will  produce  the  same  increase  in  volume  and 
turn-over  which  he  gets  from  similar  efforts  on  other  kinds  of 
goods.  Canned  meats  properly  displayed  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  grocer’s  store,  either  on  his  shelves,  his  counters,  or  else¬ 
where  will  inevitably  bring  a  large  increase  in  volume  on  these 
lines.  There  is  nothing  about  canned  meats  that  makes  them 
less  susceptible  to  returns  for  merchandising  effort  than  there 
is  to  any  other  line  of  goods.  In  my  opinion  that  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  point  for  increased  distribution  and  sale  of  canned 
goods,  the  important  point  that  there  is.  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  sale  of  our  goods 
today  is  not  on  a  level,  is  not  on  the  level  that  it  was  on  years 
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ago,  and  that  if  we  are  going  to  move  larger  volumes  of  goods 
it  means  that  we  must  educate  the  retailer  in  methods  of  mer¬ 
chandising  in  which  he  can,  or  may  not  be  sufficiently  alert,  to 
work  out.  We  must  do  something  more  than  take  his  order. 
We  must  show  him  how  to  display  the  merchandise  that  goes  to 
him  in  order  that  that  merchandise  may  move  out  of  his  store, 
to  be  replaced  by  future  volumes. 

Furthermore,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  grocers  generally 
realize  the  value  which  they  are  giving  their  customers  when 
they  sell  them  quality  canned  meats.  With  the  very  high  price 
of  fresh  meats  which  prevails  today,  no  grocer  need  hesitate  to 
recommend  the  use  of  canned  meats.  He  is,  in  fact,  rendering 
a  service  to  his  customer.  He  is  not  likely  to  do  this,  however, 
unless  he  is  adequately  informed  and  his  education  along  this 
line  lies  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  sell  him  these  products. 

4.  There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  when  advertising 
has  been  more  influential  in  the  business  world  than  it  is  today. 
Every  canned  meat  advertisement  run  by  any  company  helps  to 
educate  the  public  to  consume  canned  meats,  and  helps  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  trade  to  merchandise  them.  No  advertiser  need  as¬ 
sume  he  is  the  sole  benefactor  of  his  own  advertising.  How¬ 
ever  prominently  he  displays  the  name  and  label  which  he  is 
attempting  to  promote,  he  is  telling  the  world  the  story  of 
canned  meats  and  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  canned 
meat  advertising  during  the  past  year  or  two  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  companies  which  are  doing  it  will  reap  their 
reward,  but  is  equally  true  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  will 
benefit  by  this  advertising  activity.  I  thank  you.  (Applause). 

CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN:  Is  there  any  discussion  or  any 
questions  anyone  would  like  to  ask  at  this  time,  or  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  paper  as  a  whole?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  with  our 
program.  The  second  address  on  the  program  is  “Increasing 
Consumer  Demand  For  Canned  Meats,”  by  Miss  Carlson,  who 
was  to  give  you  this  paper,  but  she  has  left  the  institute  and 
was  unable  to  do  so,  so  Miss  Bertrams  of  Armour  &  Company 
will  give  this  paper  at  this  time. 

Increasing  the  Consumer  Demand  for 
Canned  Meats 

By  Erna  J.  Bertrams,  Director 
Department  of  Food  Economics,  Armour  &  Co. 

Chicago,  III. 

The  subject  “Increasing  the  Consumer  Demand  for  Canned 
Meats”  seems  very  timely  in  this  canned  food  age.  There 
are  many  things  to  consider  when  discussing  this  topic,  and 
to  our  department — the  Department  of  Food  Economics  of 
Armour  and  Company — come  ’daily  letters  from  housekeepers 
everywhere  bearing  out  this  fact.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
questions  on  canned  meats.  One  woman,  fairly  intelligent,  I 
would  say,  from  her  handwriting,  asked  “Are  canned  meats 
really  fit  to  eat?”  Another  recent  letter  contained  the  following 
question:  “Is  it  true  that  meat  becomes  poisoned  if  left  in  the 
tin?  I  had  just  finished  opening  a  can  of  your  corned  beef 
and  was  called  to  the  door.  My  guest  stayed  over  half  an  hour, 
and  of  course  I  forgot  about  the  opened  can  until  I  returned  to 
the  kitchen.  Having  been  taught  by  my  mother  that  meats 
should  never  be  left  in  the  can,  I  threw  out  the  contents  and 
changed  my  supper  plans.  I  later  learned  that  our  neighbor’s 
dog  had  eaten  of  this  meat,  but  much  to  my  surprise  the  dog 
didn’t  die,  in  fact,  he  wasn’t  even  sick.  Could  we  have  eaten 
this  meat?”  We  answered  her  that  this  was  perfectly  whole¬ 
some  and  should  have  been  served. 

These  letters  assure  me  that  in  order  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  our  products,  our  first  big  problem  is  to  remove 
every  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  eating  any  canned 
meats,  and  this  is  work  in  which  we  must  all  co-operate. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  shows  that  many  housekeepers  are  still  prejudiced  against 
canned  foods,  especially  canned  meats.  This  can  be  traced  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  experience  of  some  people  during  the  early  f'ays  of 
meat  canning,  when  ignorance  of  many  of  the  principles  that 
are  well  known  today  resulted  in  meat  going  into  the  cans  with¬ 
out  proper  preparation  of  either  meat  or  the  can,  with  conse¬ 
quences  that  were  anything  but  helpful  to  the  industry.  The 
experiences  of  those  days  have  been  passed  trom  mother  to 
daughter,  as  is  shown  in  the  excerpt  of  the  letter  quoted  before. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  concentrate  our 
efforts  primarily  on  the  potential  housekeeper — the  school  girl, 
as  well  as  upon  the  housekeeper  of  today.  We  must  give  her 
correct  information,  not  only  regarding  the  wholesomeness  of 


the  meat  that  goes  into  the  can,  but  the  economy  in  money, 
time  and  labor  made  possible  by  canned  meats.  Then,  too,  we 
should  give  the  housekeeper  and  potential  housekeeper,  recipes 
and  suggestions  to  prepare  these  canned  meats  in  the  form  of 
made  dishes.  Complete  infoi’mation  covering  canned  meats,  and 
their  use  in  the  diet,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  home 
economics  teachers,  writers  of  food  articles,  for  women’s  maga¬ 
zines,  such  as  Good  Housekeeping,  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
etc.,  home  demonstration  agents,  meeting  thousands  of  house¬ 
keepers  yearly,  and  girl  and  boy  scout  leaders.  Of  course,  we 
should  not  forget  the  hotel,  restaurant,  camp  and  boarding 
house  managers,  who  are  always  in  quest  of  time  saving  meats 
that  are  within  reach. 

We  must  give  the  housekeeper  the  complete  story  of  the 
wholesomeness  and  delicacy  of  canned  meats.  To  us  it  is  an  old 
story,  and  it  is  all  very  clear,  but  we  have  not  told  the  consumer 
who  buys  our  meats  this  story  of  quality — the  story  of  the  care 
taken  in  their  preparation  and  the  Government  Inspection  Story. 
We  are  too  sure  that  our  consuming  housekeepers  know  as  much 
about  canned  meats  as  we  do.  I  wonder  if  we  are  right? 

The  group  of  leaders  I  have  just  mentioned  are  all  fair- 
minded  men  and  women,  who  are  good  boosters  when  once  sold 
on  an  idea.  So  why  not  sell  them  on  the  canned  meats  idea? 

I  have  talked  with  many  housekeepers,  women  in  charge  of 
Home  Service  Departments,  such  as  ours.  I  have  talked  with 
magazine  editors  in  an  endeavor  to  get  their  suggestions  for 
increasing  the  use  of  canned  meats.  Let  me  pass  on  to  you  the 
general  information  they  gave  me. 

According  to  these  women,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  in  the 
future  to  see  that  what  goes  into  the  can  is  as  tasty  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  in  fact,  even  more  attractive  than  that  prepared  by  the 
housekeeper  in  her  own  kitchen.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  criti¬ 
cise  canned  meats  as  to  their  seasoning  and  attractiveness,  but 
we  are  sure  that  an  improvement  cannot  be  made  in  both  appear¬ 
ance  and  flavor? 

The  canner  of  pork  and  beans  has  told  the  housekeeper 
through  advertisements,  and  by  actual  demonstration  and  sample 
at  Saturday  store  sales,  that  canned  pork  and  beans  are  even 
more  tasty  than  the  home-made  variety,  certainly  much  easier 
for  her  to  serve — just  a  matter  of  opening  the  can  and  announc¬ 
ing  that  lunch  is  ready.  And  last  but  not  least,  that  canned 
pork  and  beans,  because  of  the  scientific  process  of  manufacture, 
are  much  easier  to  digest  than  the  home-baked  product.  Why 
then  should  not  we  canners  of  meats  create  in  the  minds  of  the 
housekeeper  the  same  good  will  towards  our  product?  It  can 
be  done,  and  surely  the  present  economic  change  of  the  woman 
and  her  place  in  industry  offers  a  most  fertile  field.  The 
kitchenette  apartment — the  speed  with  which  the  city  woman 
m’ist  keep  pace — all  point  toward  fewer  hours  in  the  kitchen, 
yet  wholesome,  palatable  food  must  be  served  if  we  will  keep 
well  and  happy.  And  in  many  cases,  only  the  can  makes  this 
possible. 

Food  habits  do  not  change  as  suddenly  and  as  unaccountably 
as  the  length  of  skirts  or  the  width  of  trousers,  but  they  do 
change  and  you  need  to  watch  these  changes  and  know  what 
they  mean  to  us. 

Advertising  and  publicity  have  put  fresh  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  every  table  in  this  country,  and  at  almost 
every  time  of  the  year.  Publicity  is  telling  the  consumer  that 
canned  tomatoes  and  sauer  kraut  are  rich  in  the  original  vita¬ 
mins  of  the  fresh  product,  richer  than  the  home-cooked  variety, 
and  the  housekeeper  has  shelved  the  old  preserving  kettle  and 
mason  jars  as  a  result.  Without  a  doubt,  this  is  a  canned  food 
age  and  meat  canners  should  keep  pace  with  the  canners  of 
other  foods. 

We.  as  canners  of  meat,  need  to  know  more  than  we  do  about 
what  the  housekeeper  prefers  in  grade,  quality,  price,  size,  shape 
and  dress  of  package.  The  better  we  can  please  her,  the  more 
readily  will  she  buy  canned  meats  rather  than  other  canned 
protein  foods.  General  appearance,  color,  texture  and  flavor — 
each  has  become  a  deciding  factor  in  the  mind  of  the  house¬ 
keeper  who  is  purchasing  the  family  food  supply.  We  may 
broadcast  the  values  and  economics  of  meats  and  canned  meats, 
but  if  canned  meats  represent  the  only  meats  available,  and  if 
these  are  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  nose  and  palate  of  the  house¬ 
keeper,  then  no  amount  of  advertising  wall  induce  her  to  try 
them  again.  Most  housekeepers  are  so  constituted  that  just 
one  unpleasant  experience  with  a  food  may  set  up  a  prejudice 
which  will  last  for  all  time.  Not  only  that,  but  most  house¬ 
keepers  talk  their  food  problems  over  with  their  neighbors,  and 
it  does  not  take  long  for  the  good  or  bad  word  to  circulate 
throughout  the  neighborhood. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  that  the  housekeeper  has  to  face 
in  buying  canned  foods  intelligently,  especially  canned  meats,  is 
understanding  the  label.  There  is  very  little  information  on  the 
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canned  meat  label  to  guide  her.  In  fact,  the  average  retail 
buyer  knows  more  of  the  grades  and  values  of  almost  any  other 
foods  than  meats,  either  fresh  or  canned.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  us  could  buy  intelligently  or  wisely  the  foods  that  go  into 
the  can  if  it  were  not  for  our  knowledge  of  marketing  and  our 
system  of  grading?  Now  let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  place,  examine  the  labels  on  several  cans  of  deviled 
ham  and  try  to  tell  by  the  labels  which  can  to  buy.  Try  it 
some  time.  I  am  sure  you  will  more  readily  appreciate  the 
housekeeper’s  position.  Yet,  we  will  all  agree  that  well  informed 
consumers  are  the  biggest  assets  we  as  canners  can  have — the 
biggest  aid  in  meeting  unfair  competition. 

To  buy  canned  foods  intelligently,  the  consumer  must  have 
knowledge.  For  this  reason,  it  is  regrettable  that  much  trade 
information  concerning  the  contents  of  canned  meats,  which  we 
as  canners  pass  on  to  our  salesmen,  is  not  made  available  to 
those  most  vitally  concerned,  the  housekeepers,  the  consumers 
of  our  products. 

The  institutional  buyer  and  our  purchasing  departments  expect 
to  see  samples  of  the  foods  or  goods  they  purchase,  and  they 
make  their  selection  according  to  sample,  mentioning  trade  or 
brand  name.  The  housekeeper,  buying  in  small  quantities,  is  at 
a  disadvantage.  She  is  forced  to  buy  sight  unseen,  and  unless 
she  knows  the  product  through  the  reading  of  advertisements 
must  often  rely  on  the  suggestions  made  by  the  retailer.  This 
unfortunately  is  not  always  thoroughly  reliable  because,  being  a 
human  person,  he  often  pushes  that  canned  food  that  gives  bim 
the  greatest  margin  of  profit,  and  perhaps  knowingly  overlooks 
the  quality.  Under  these  conditions,  we  have  reason  to  expect 
such  comments  as  “the  second  can  of  Vienna  Sausage  purchased 
was  not  as  good  as  the  first.”  Of  course  not;  the  first  was  fancy 
sausage  put  out  by  a  reliable  canner,  while  the  second  was  an 
inferior  grade.  Yet  the  purchaser  assumed  that  since  they  were 
purchased  from  the  same  retailer,  they  would  be  the  same. 

The  housekeeper,  as  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  family  food 
supply,  has  a  right  to  m.ore  definite  information  in  regard  to 
the  contents  of  canned  meats.  Containers  which  display  the 
nroduct  to  the  best  advantage  should  be  used.  Appetite  appeal 
has  much  to  do  with  the  sale  of  products. 

Having  the  grade  clearly  declared  on  the  label,  stating  the 
number  or  size  of  the  can,  the  proportion  or  approximate  number 
of  people  that  the  contents  of  the  can  will  serve,  suggestive 
ways  of  serving  these  meats  as  made  dishes,  and  plenty  of 
publicity — a  constant  pound,  pound,  pound,  will  do  much  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  canned  meats. 

The  consuming  public  should  be  informed  of  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  of  canned  meats.  There  are  canned  meats  prepared 
to  meet  every  size  purse.  The  meat  in  the  can  is  all  edible, 
meaning  a  dollar’s  worth  of  meat  for  every  dollar  snent — no 
waste  in  bone,  fat  or  gristle.  The  cans,  because  of  their  size 
and  shane,  are  convenient  for  the  housekeeper  to  handle  and 
store.  However,  I  must  say — and  this  holds  true  to  all  canned 
foods — not  so  convenient  to  open.  Why  does  not  some  one  devise 
a  can  opener  with  which  a  woman  can  efficiently  open  a  can? 

I  am  sure  the  invention  of  such  an  article  would  add  impetus 
to  canned  food  sales.  Next  time  the  opportunity  affords — watch 
some  woman  member  of  your  family  open  a  can  of  meat.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  then  understand  why  many  prefer  standing  over 
the  hot  stove  rather  than  go  through  the  agony  of  opening  a 
can  of  meat. 

Although,  to  many,  canned  meat  is  an  emergency  food,  there 
are  sections  of  the  country  and  times  of  the  year,  especiallv  in 
hot  weather,  when  the  canned  product  may  be  considered  a  “life- 
saver.”  It  seems  to  me  that  the  summer  months  would  be  a 
splendid  time  to  introduce  canned  meats  to  the  housekeepers 
who  turn  campers,  auto  vacationers,  and  travelers.  Where  ice 
is  scarce,  and  flies  and  contamination  abound,  canned  meats  are 
a  boon  to  the  consuming  public. 

Let  me  summarize  a  few  of  the  points  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  meats,  we  should: 

1.  Advise  the  consumer  of  the  wholesomeness  of  canned  meats, 
their  uses  in  the  diet,  and  economies  offered. 

2.  Get  information  on  canned  meats  to  school  girls,  as  well 
as  housekeepers  through  educational  publicity. 

3.  Interest  food  page  writers  in  canned  meats,  and  have  them 
include  this  information  in  their  food  page  articles. 

4.  Provide  better,  more  informative  labels.  In  short,  let’s 
not  keep  all  the  information  on  canned  meats  to  ourselves. 

CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN:  The  next  paper  is  an  address  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  National  Canners  Association  Research 
Laboratory  at  Washington,  on  “Heat  Penetration  Studies  on 
Canned  Meat.”  Mr.  Thompson. 


Heat  Penetration  Studies  on  Canned  Meats 

By  R.  J.  Thompson 

National  Canners  Association  Research  Laboratories 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Tests  have  been  conducted  on  the  heating  rate  of  ox  tongue, 
lunch  tongue,  Vienna  sausage,  sausage  meat,  potted  meat 
and  brains.  All  of  the  sizes  of  cans  of  each  product  ex¬ 
cepting  ox  tongue,  were  tested  at  the  same  time  so  that  each 
heating  curve  was  equally  affected  by  any  variations  of  retort 
control.  In  the  case  of  ox  tongue,  two  tests  were  made  each 
containing  three  sizes  of  cans.  The  number  of  cans  tested  for 
each  individual  product  was  as  follows:  ox  tongue,  15  cans; 
lunch  tongue,  16  cans;  Vienna  sausage,  14  cans;  sausage  meat, 
16  cans;  potted  meat,  8  cans;  and  brains,  8  cans;  a  total  of  77 
cans. 

The  tests  were  made  in  the  square  horizontal  retort  in  which 
the  cans  were  stacked  in  pans  and  the  pans  stacked  in  the  retort. 
The  retort  held  two  stacks  of  pans.  The  retort  was  equipped 
with  the  usual  thermometer  and  pressure  gauge.  During  the 
first  few  minutes  after  turning  on  of  steam,  the  retort  was  thor¬ 
oughly  exhausted  so  that  all  the  air  was  driven  out  of  the 
retort.  The  temperature  was  closely  controlled  by  hand.  Read¬ 
ings  of  can  temperature  were  taken  with  the  usual  heat  pene¬ 
tration  apparatus. 

Two  types  of  copper  constantan  thermocouples  were  used. 
For  the  one  type  the  supporting  element  for  the  wires  was 
copper  tubing,  for  the  other  solid  bakelite  rod  was  used.  Du¬ 
plicate  cans  were  taken  from  the  factory  line,  each  can  receiv¬ 
ing  one  of  each  type  of  thermocouple.  All  of  the  cans  received 
the  usual  factory  preparation.  After  completion  of  the  test, 
which  was  carried  out  with  the  test  cans  placed  at  the  center  of  a 
fully  loaded  retort,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  on  top  of  the 
top  pan,  the  cans  were  opened  to  see  whether  the  point  of  the 
thermocouple  was  embedded  in  solid  meat  or  entirely  surrounded 
by  liquor.  Readings  of  the  temperature  of  the  cans  were  taken 
every  15  seconds.  The  data  were  plotted  on  semi-logarithmic 
paper  using  time  as  the  abscissa,  and  the  difference  in  tempera¬ 
ture  between  the  retort  and  the  center  of  the  can  as  the  ordinate. 
From  these  curves  the  data  in  the  table  have  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  heating  curves  of  the  various  meat  products. 


HEATING  RATE  OF  CANNED  MEATS 


Heating 

Slope 

Initial 

PRODUCT 

Can  Size 

^2 

j  Xbh 

Temp. 

Ox  Tongue 

1  lb. 

50 

•  ••• 

... 

1.39  .... 

lOO-F. 

IV4,  lb. 

68 

.... 

•  •• 

1.30  .... 

100 

IV2  lb. 

71 

•  •• 

1.225  .... 

100 

1%  lb. 

82 

•  ••• 

1.69  .... 

100 

2  lb. 

83 

•  ••• 

>••• 

1.69  .... 

100 

2%  lb. 

97 

•  •• 

1.64  .... 

100 

2%  lb. 

100 

1.60  .... 

100 

3  lb. 

121 

•  ••• 

1.50  .... 

100 

6  lb. 

168 

•  ••• 

>••• 

1.43  .... 

100 

Lunch  Tongue 

47 

•  ••• 

1.172  .... 

100 

1  lb. 

66 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

1.40  .... 

100 

2  lb. 

103 

•  ••• 

>••• 

1.735  .... 

100 

6  lb. 

247 

•  ••• 

»••• 

1.65  .... 

100 

Vienna  Sausage  V2  lb. 

15.5 

28. 

8.0 

1.11  16 

120 

1  lb. 

38 

•  ••• 

•••• 

1.0 

120 

2  lb. 

53 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

1.62  .... 

120 

Sausage  Meat 

%lb. 

30 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

1.13  .... 

100 

1  lb. 

47.5 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

1.71  .... 

100 

2  lb. 

76 

•  ••• 

1.92  .... 

100 

Potted  Meat 

%  lb. 

24 

56 

4.7 

1.055  31.5 

110 

%  lb. 

29 

86 

2.8 

1.69  53 

110 

Brains 

V2  lb. 

21 

59 

6 

2.92  37 

110 

1  lb. 

31.5 

.... 

.... 

1.39  .... 

110 

The  curves 

that  have 

!  been 

chosen 

as  representative 

are  the 

slowest  curves  for  each  size  of  can.  They  have  been  selected 
as  the  result  of  process  calculations  that  were  made  on  those 
curves  which  by  inspection  were  thought  to  be  the  slowest. 
In  ox  tongue  and  Vienna  sausage  the  slowest  curves  were  found 
to  be  those  where  the  thermocouple  was  embedded  in  the  thick 
part  of  the  tongue  or  in  the  center  of  a  Vienna  sausage. 

When  the  thermocouple  point  was  in  free  liquor,  as  in  the  case 
of  one  V2-\h.  Vienna  sausage  can,  the  heating  rate  was  rapid, 
having  a  slope  value  of  12  minutes,  whereas  in  the  same  size 
can,  when  the  point  of  the  thermocouple  was  embedded  in  a 
sausage,  the  resulting  curve  was  slower  and  changed  its  direc¬ 
tion  as  shown  by  the  value  of  15.5  minutes  for  the  first  part  of 
the  heating  curve  and  28  minutes  for  the  slope  value  after  the 
heating  slowed  down. 
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The  heating  curves  of  lunch  tongue  and  sausage  meat  were 
straight  lines  while  for  potted  meat  and  brains  the  curves  were 
inclined  to  change  direction  after  an  initial  period  of  rapid 
heating. 

Differences  in  heating  rates  of  similar  cans  tested  with  bake- 
lite  and  copper  type  thennocouples  could  not  be  traced  as  due 
to  the  type  of  thermocouple.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that 
heating  curves  obtained  with  the  bakelite  thermocouples  were 
slower  in  getting  under  way  than  those  curves  obtained  with 
the  copper  thermocouple.  This  was  observed  by  the  higher 
values  of  the  symbol  “j”  which  factor,  roughly  stated,  is  a 
measure  of  the  speed  with  which  the  heating  curve  gets  started. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  heating  curves  obtained  with  copper 
couples  show  too  low  a  value  of  “j”  while  in  those  curves  ob¬ 
tained  with  bakelite  couples  the  value  of  “j”  is  too  large. 

When  the  test  can  was  exposed  on  the  top  of  the  retort  load, 
the  heating  rate  was  faster  than  similar  cans  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  load.  This  is  shown  by  a  slope  value  of  48  min¬ 
utes  for  a  1-lb.  can  of  lunch  tongue  exposed  on  the  top  of  the 
load  and  the  slope  of  66  minutes  for  a  similar  can  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  load. 

The  principles  governing  the  heating  rate  of  vegetables  have 
been  found  to  be  applicable  to  the  heating  of  canned  meat.  In 
meat  canning  there  is  perhaps  a  greater  variety  of  can  sizes 
which  must  be  tested  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  can  is  greater 
than  its  height.  The  method  of  stacking  these  cans  may  have 
quite  an  influence  on  the  heating  rate  so  that  heating  tests  are 
contemplated  under  a  variety  of  retort  loading  conditions. 

CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN :  Are  there  any  discussions  or  ques¬ 
tions  you  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Thompson  at  this  time?  We 
are  very  hopeful  that  during  the  next  year  there  will  be  a 
chance  to  go  into  this  subject  more  thoroughly,  which  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  operating 
man.  If  there  are  no  questions,  the  next  paper  on  the  program 
is  by  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  National  Canners  Association  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  at  Washington. 


The  Bacterial  Flora  of  Sugar  and  Salt 

By  E.  J.  Cameron 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Research  Laboratories  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  recently  undertaken  a  series  of  studies  relating 
specifically  to  the  canning  of  meats  and  meat  products.  A 
tentative  program  of  work  has  been  drawn  up  and,  if  approved, 
the  general  procedure  will  take  the  course  followed  in  our 
studies  on  canned  vegetables. 

The  initial  step  has  been  the  study  of  heat  penetration  in 
canned  meats  which  has  been  reported  on  by  Mr.  Thompson. 
This  phase  of  the  work  will  be  followed  by  studies  on  heat  re¬ 
sistance  of  spores  of  bacteria  of  known  importance  in  meat 
canning,  and  following  this,  theoretical  processes  will  be  calcu¬ 
lated  and  these  will  be  checked  by  experimentally  inoculated 
packs. 

Another  phase  of  study,  and  this  is  somewhat  more  strictly 
bacteriological,  will  involve  factory  investigations.  Knowing  the 
bacterial  types  of  importance  in  spoilage,  we  will  want  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  sources  and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  normally 
be  found  in  the  food  at  the  time  of  canning.  Also,  we  will  want 
to  develop  ideas  as  to  what  elements  of  factory  procedure  are 
most  conducive  to  excessive  growth  and  sporulation  of  undesir¬ 
able  bacteria. 

This  program  which  has  been  but  partially  outlined  looks 
rather  far  into  the  future,  but  our  canned  vegetable  experience 
should  make  possible  an  economy  of  time  in  the  study  of  its 
various  items. 

Certain  results  have  impressed  upon  us  the  actual  necessity  of 
studying  the  microbial  condition  of  canning  ingredients  and  this 
applies  also  to  such  materials  as  may  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  any  product  for  canning,  whether  or  not  they  are  directly  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  can.  The  outcome  of  our  sugar  studies  amply 
confirm  this  observation. 

In  the  canning  of  nonacid  vegetables,  spoilage  following  un¬ 
dersterilization  is  usually  manifest  by  the  activity  of  ther¬ 
mophilic,  or  heat  loving  bacteria.  These  organisms  prefer  tem¬ 
peratures  for  growth  in  the  neighborhood  of  130°  F.  and  some  of 
them  are  incapable  of  development  at  blood  temperature,  i.  e., 
98.6°  F.  We  have  three  groups  in  this  spoilage  category,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  flat  sour  group,  which  produces  acid 
without  gas.  Then  there  are  two  groups  of  thermophilic 
anaerobes  which  require  absence  of  free  oxygen  before  growth 
will  occur.  One  of  these  produces  acid  and  gas  and  gives  rise 
to  what  we  call  thermophilic  swells.  The  other  produces  hydro¬ 


gen  sulfide,  and  this  results  in  sulfide  spoilage.  Spores  of  all 
these  classes  of  thermophilic  bacteria  represent  the  most  re¬ 
sistant  known,  and,  of  course,  this  is  a  predominant  factor  in 
establishing  their  importance  in  the  canning  industry. 

Prior  to  1926,  stress  was  given  the  definition  of  cooks  or  pro¬ 
cesses  which  would  be  protective  against  these  thermophiles. 
For  the  most  part,  these  processes  served  their  purpose.  But  in 
rare  instances  spoilage  resulted  in  spite  of  their  use. 

Very  little  was  known  as  to  the  sources  of  these  bacteria  or  in 
regard  to  circumstances  which  would  lead  to  excessive  develop¬ 
ment.  Hypotheses  and  theories  were  concocted  which  were 
variously  credible.  Most  investigators  held  the  rather  logical 
belief  that  these  bacteria  originated  in  soil  and  that  the  method 
of  handling  the  raw  product  had  a  traceable  connection  to  ther¬ 
mophilic  spoilage.  Others,  in  attempting  to  account  for  the  high 
resistance  of  these  thermophilic  spores,  conceived  of  the  selective 
effect  of  heating.  It  is  assumed  that  this  refers  to  an  hypothetical 
chain  of  circumstances  under  which  one  processing  would  serve 
to  select  the  most  resistant  of  the  spores  entering  the  can. 
Then,  these  bacteria  would  grow  and  in  some  manner  their 
progeny  would  become  redistributed  through  the  canning  opera¬ 
tion  and  this  cycle  would  follow  again  and  again,  culminating  in 
a  wonderfully  resistant  race  of  spores.  To  my  mind,  these  and 
related  conceptions  strained  the  limits  of  existing  knowledge. 
Indeed,  early  experimental  work  in  this  laboratory  showed  that 
where  highly  resistant  spores  are  concerned,  possibilities  of 
increase  in  heat  resistance  through  heat  selection  are  not  great. 

Now,  here  are  the  facts  as  we  know  them  today.  Spoilage 
thermophiles  are  extremely  rare  on  the  raw  product  as  har¬ 
vested — too  rare  to  be  isolated  by  direct  cultural  methods.  In¬ 
directly  we  know  they  must  be  there  in  small  numbers.  By  hold¬ 
ing  corn  and  peas  before  canning,  and  under  a  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions  as  regards  temperature  and  moisture,  we  have  been 
unable  to  promote  development  of  spoilage  thermophiles.  We 
have  established  that  when  thermophilic  spoilage  occurs,  it  is 
usually  the  result  of  some  adverse  condition  within  the  factory 
which  has  led  to  excessive  growth.  To  account  for  the  initial 
seeding  or  inoculation  of  the  factory,  there  appears  no  question 
but  that  the  raw  product  is  responsible  to  some  degree,  but  this 
source  is  entirely  secondary  and  far  less  serious  to  that  provided 
through  the  medium  of  sugar. 

In  1926  this  laboratory'  (1)  demonstarted  that  flat  sour  bac¬ 
teria  may  be  found  in  sugar.  Since  that  time  as  a  result  of  a 
survey,  we  found  also  that  the  thermophilic  anaerobes  and  sul¬ 
fide  spoilage  bacteria  may  be  carried  likewise.  In  this  survey 
spores  of  flat  sour  thermophiles  were  found  in  essentially  all  of 
the  cane  sugar  samples  examined.  Thermophilic  anaerobes  were 
encountered  periodically.  Sulfide  spoilage  bacteria  were  found 
least  frequently.  Flat  sour  spores  were  not  often  found  in  white 
beet  sugar,  but  some  samples  appeared  to  contain  spores  of 
thermophilic  anaerobes  in  greater  numbers  than  were  found 
in  cane  sugar.  Also  sulfide  spoilage  bacteria  were  found  on  rare 
occasions  in  beet  sugar. 

A  study  was  made  of  one  sugar-refining  operation  which  led 
to  results  indicating  that  the  thermophiles  entered  with  the  raw 
sugar.  We  haven’t  carried  the  investigation  back  of  this  point. 
The  highest  degree  of  infection  was  noted  in  the  vacuum  pans 
where  the  sugar  syrup  is  evaporated. 

At  least  two  agencies,  engaged  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  are 
considering  these  developments  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of 
these  bacteria  from  their  products.  Favorable  results  have  been 
reported  by  one.  We  haven’t  as  yet  any  standards  in  the  matter. 
Just  how  high  a  degree  of  spoilage  contamination  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  sugar  be  unfit  for  canners’  use  can’t  be  stated 
at  this  time.  Some  sugar  we  have  examined  is  most  decidedly 
unfit  for  canning  non-acid  vegetables.  We  hope  that  a  clean 
product  will  be  available  shortly,  and  then  absolute  freedom 
from  spoilage  types  will  constitute  our  standard. 

Our  principal  findings  on  sugar  have  been  confirmed  by  James 
(2)  working  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  His  study  was  ex¬ 
tended  in  scope  to  include  quantitative  estimations  of  numbers 
of  various  groups  of  bacteria  some  of  which  bear  no  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  canning  problems.  It  is  of  specific  interest  to  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  able  to  isolate  putrefactive  anaerobes  from 
sugar  of  all  types  examined  and  from  a  large  percentage  of 
samples. 

It  may  be  that  the  microbial  condition  of  sugar  is  of  a  minor 
significance  in  meat  canning.  It  is  apparently  not  used  in  any 
way  with  the  majority  of  meat  products.  But  where  sugar  is 
used  in  curing  mixes  in  preparing  meats  for  canning,  it  would 
be  strange  if  the  facts  stated  here  were  without  significance — 
particularly  as  regards  the  fact  that  sugar  may  carry  putre¬ 
factive  anaerobes.  It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  we  have 
been  able  to  isolate  flat  sour  organisms  from  one  case  of  meat 
spoilage.  Other  bacteria  were  isolated  also  and  the  spoilage  was 
undefinable  composite  so  we  can’t  say  as  to  just  what  part  was 
played  by  the  flat  sour  types. 
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I  believe  that  the  bacterial  flora  of  salt  may  be  more  pertinent 
to  the  problems  of  the  meat  canner  and  it  has  been  decided  to 
include  a  study  of  salt  in  our  meat  program.  The  available  in¬ 
formation  is  fragmentary  and  I  am  unable  to  find  anything 
in  the  literature  of  a  general  nature.  With  one  exception,  such 
published  information  as  exists  concerns  specifically  other 
branches  of  industry.  However,  through  correspondence,  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  some  information  to  the  point  and  I  am 
grateful  to  those  who  have  given  me  permission  to  use  their 
unpublished  data. 

The  salt  produced  and  used  in  this  country  may  be  generally 
classified  according  to  the  method  of  manufacture  as  mined  and 
evaporated.  Mined  salt  may  be  marketed  as  rock  salt  directly,  or 
may  be  purified  and  separated  into  marketable  sizes  for  special 
purposes.  Evaporated  salt  may  be  obtained  from  its  mother 
liquor  by  solar  evaporation  or  recovered  by  direct  heat,  steam, 
or  vacuum  procedures.  Kaiser  (3)  in  Food  Industries,  states 
that  of  the  7.4  million  pounds  of  salt  produced  annually  in  this 
country,  slightly  more  than  38  per  cent  is  marketed  as  brine, 
nearly  32  per  cent  as  rock  salt,  and  approximately  30  per  cent 
is  evaporated  to  crystalline  form — in  tbe  main  my  artificial  heat. 
Obviously,  any  study  involving  this  product,  must  take  into 
account  these  principal  manufacturing  ramifications. 

The  work  of  Bitting  (4)  in  1911  and  Harrison  and  Kennedy 

(5)  in  1922  and  others  has  amply  demonstrated  that  the  bac¬ 
terial  flora  of  salt  may  be  of  material  significance  in  the  curing; 
of  codfish.  These  investigators  reported  on  the  results  of  the 
activity  of  a  pigment  producing  organism  which  brought  about 
red  discoloration  of  the  cured  fish.  The  causal  agent  was  a  coccus 
type  named  Ps.  salinaria,  and  was  found  to  be  present  in  solar 
salt.  It  is  a  most  interesting  observation  that  this  coccus  is  cap¬ 
able  of  growth  on  salt  crystals  and  this  is  remarkable  when  we 
recall  the  utility  of  salt  as  a  preserv^ative. 

James  (6)  has  recently  reported  on  a  red  discoloration  occur¬ 
ring  during  the  curing  of  hides  in  preparation  for  tanning.  He 
states  his  belief  that  the  agent  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  or  is 
closely  related  to  the  organism  responsible  for  the  red  discolora¬ 
tion  of  codfish.  He  has  also  found  solar  salt  to  be  a  source  of 
this  coccus. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  information  which  would  sug¬ 
gest  the  possible  importance  of  this  red  coccus  to  the  meat  pack¬ 
ing  industry.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  if  the 
organism  were  capable  of  adverse  effect  in  the  curing  of  meats, 
the  relationships  would  have  been  well  established  before  now. 
Consequently,  my  primary  thought  has  been  to  illustrate  that 
the  bacterial  flora  of  salt  has  been  of  importance  in  other 
branches  of  food  and  animal  industry. 

The  putrefactive  anaerobes  must  be  given  especial  attention. 
The  investigations  of  your  Institute  have  proven  this  group  to 
be  of  importance  in  causing  “ham  souring.”  Also,  in  meat  can¬ 
ning  at  present  we  must  regard  these  anaerobes  as  the  most 
likely  spoilage  agents,  although  we  may  wish  to  qualify  this 
statement  at  some  later  time. 

Sturges  and  Parsons  (7)  in  1926  renorted  the  results  of  a 
limited  survey  of  the  salt  situation,  which  aimed  at  tracing 
a  newly  described  type  of  putrefactive  anaerobe — Cl.  flabelli- 
ferum.  They  found  this  anaerobe  in  salt  from  Great  Salt  Lake,  in 
sludge  from  salt  leaching  vats,  and  in  certain  specimens  of 
some  meat  cured  or  partially  cured  with  this  salt. 

In  a  personal  communication.  Dr.  Sturges  (8)  has  told  me 
that  numbers  of  anaerobes,  mostly  putrefactive,  were  found  in 
coarse  grades  of  mined  and  solar  salts  from  two  states.  The 
anaerobes  isolated  included  Cl;  sporogenes.  Cl.  flabelliferum. 
Cl.  w’elchii  and  Ci.  bifermentans,  although  this  last  was  not 
positively  identified.  He  attributed  this  infection  to  entrained 
dirt,  and  believed  that  proper  sedimentation  and  filtration  would 
effect  removal. 

Halophils,  or  salt  tolerant  oro^anisms,  were  also  found  but 
these  are  non-sporing  bacteria  and  would  have  no  bearing  on 
problems  of  sterilization. 

Lang,  (9)  in  California,  has  made  some  study  of  solar  salt 
as  a  minor  phase  of  fish  canning  investigations.  He  has  given 
me  tabulated  results  of  tests  on  14  samples.  Spores  of  gas  pro¬ 
ducing  thermophiles  were  noted  in  2  samples.  Halophils  were 
found  in  but  one  sample  and  here  they  were  present  to  the  extent 
of  16,000  per  gram.  The  so-called  standard  plate  counts  varied* 
over  wide  limits — ^from  0  to  3,000  per  gram.  Flat  sour  and  sul¬ 
fide  spoilage  thermophiles  were  not  found.  Two  samples  were 
negative  in  all  tests  made. 

I  think  this  summarizes  the  status  of  the  salt  situation  in  its 
bacteriological  aspect.  I  believe  that  these  results  point  to  the 
desirability  of  more  extensive  study.  It  may  well  be  that  when 


we  have  conducted  the  survey  suggested  it  will  be  found  that 
organisms  supplied  with  salt  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  num¬ 
bers  and  types,  subordinate  in  importance  to  infection  from  other 
sources.  At  any  rate,  a  further  study  of  this  subject  may  afford 
a  basis  for  eliminating  at  least  one  source  of  objectionable  con¬ 
tamination. 
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CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN :  Is  there  any  discussion  of  this 
paper?  I  think  that  the  paper  has  been  very  suggestive  to  the 
people  interested  in  the  meat  industry  from  the  standpoint 
otherwise  than  in  a  canning  way.  Do  you  want  to  ask  Dr. 
Cameran  any  questions  at  this  time?  What  is  the  plan  for 
the  future  work,  I  mean  for  next  year,  along  this  line,  or  is 
there  any  particular  plan? 

DR.  CAMERON:  Yes,  we  have  a  plan  that  looks  forward 
to  more  than  one  year,  but  the  immediate  work  seems  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  heat  penetration  work  and  resistance  stud¬ 
ies  on  spores  or  organisms. 

CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion 
on  this  paper  we  will  proceed  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  Moulton,  of 
the  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers. 

Specific  Effects  of  Salt,  Sodium  Nitrite 
AND  Nitrate  in  Inhibiting  Growth 
OF  Putrefactive  Anaerobes 

By  C.  R.  Moulton 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers, 

Chicago,  III. 


IN  connection  with  a  study  of  the  cause  and  prevention  of  spoil¬ 
age  in  hams,  the  Department  of  Scietific  Research  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  American  Meat  Packers  has  made  an  investigation 
of  the  specific  effects  of  different  concentrations  of  common  salt, 
sodium  nitrate  and  sodium  nitrite  upon  the  groAvth  and  activity 
of  certain  putrefactive  anaerobes.  These  microorganisms  are 
those  generally  associated  with,  and  the  cause  of,  spoilage  of 
meat  whether  canned  or  cured  and  smoked. 

Salt  and  sodium  nitrate  or  nitrite  are  used  in  the  curing  of 
meats.  When  so  used  the  nitrate  is  reduced  to  nitrite  and  then 
takes  part  in  the  fixing  of  the  color  in  cured  ham  or  bacon  or 
corned  or  dried  beef. 

The  following  meat  spoiling  organisms  were  isolated  from 
spoiled  hams:  Clostridium  sporogenes,  Clostridium  putrefaciens, 
and  Clostridium  putrificum.  These  were  inoculated  into  a  suit¬ 
able  medium  prepared  from  pork  and  the  effect  of  the  curing 
ingredients  upon  the  action  of  the  organisms  at  different  tem¬ 
peratures  was  determined  by  following  the  amount  of  protein 
cleavage  products  formed. 

When  working  at  body  temperatures  it  was  found  that  five 
per  cent  salt  solution  or  a  1  per  cent  nitrate  solution  retarded 
the  action  of  sporogenes.  Five  per  cent  salt  plus  %  to  1  per  cent 
of  nitrate  retarded  the  action  still  more.  When  2  per  cent  nitrate 
was  added  to  5  per  cent  salt  all  spoilage  was  prevented.  The 
organisms  were  still  viable,  but  they  could  not  grow  and  act 
upon  the  meat.  When  sodium  nitrite  was  used  in  place  of  so¬ 
dium  nitrate,  0.05  per  cent  of  nitrite  either  alone  or  with  5  per 
cent  of  salt  prevented  all  spoilage.  Thus  the  nitrite  .alone  was 
40  times  as  potent  as  the  nitrate  plus  5  per  cent  salt  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  growth  and  action  of  sporogenes.  The  nitrate  was  about 
5  times  as  effective  as  the  salt  alone. 
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Further  experiments  were  tried  using  salt  solutions  of  6  per 
cent  strength  and  less.  This  work  showed  that  3  or  4  per  cent 
salt  solutions  or  0.9  per  cent  nitrate  alone  retarded  spoilage 
somewhat.  When  nitrite  was  used  in  place  of  nitrate,  it  was 
found  that  1  per  cent  of  salt  with  0.16  per  cent  of  nitrite  pre¬ 
vented  all  action.  Two  per  cent  of  salt  with  0.1  per  cent  of  ni¬ 
trite,  or  3  per  cent  salt  with  as  little  as  0.06  per  cent  nitrite  pre¬ 
vented  all  spoilage.  Again  the  nitrite  was  fully  40  times  as  po¬ 
tent  as  the  nitrate. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  a  curing  cellar  temperature 
(40  degrees  F.)  was  used  with  salt,  nitrate  and  nitrite  all  used 
as  the  sole  substance  in  solution.  Pieces  of  beef  were  placed  in 
the  solutions  and  allowed  to  cure  for  21  days  in  the  curing  cel¬ 
lar.  Various  strengths  of  salt  alone  and  nitrate  alone  were  used. 
At  the  end  of  the  cure  all  of  these  pickle  solutions,  even  those 
containing  15  per  cent  of  nitrate  or  salt,  showed  visible  bacterial 
growth  in  the  pickle  solutions,  while  a  0.26  per  cent  nitrite  pickle 
showed  no  visible  growth.  In  this  case  the  nitrite  alone  was  over 
60  times  as  potent  as  the  nitrate  alone  or  the  salt  alone  in  pre¬ 
venting  bacterial  growth. 

In  still  further  experiments  Clostridium  putrefaciens  was 
used  as  the  putrefactive  organism.  This  organism  does  not  re¬ 
duce  nitrate  to  nitrite  while  the  sporogenes  does.  Room  temper¬ 
ature  (74  degrees  F.)  was  used.  It  was  found  that  4  or  5  per 
cent  of  salt  alone  in  solution  permitted  some  proteolysis.  Sodium 
nitrate  in  a  4.4  per  cent  solution  (equivalent  to  3  per  cent  of 
salt)  stopped  all  proteolysis,  while  1.2  per  cent  of  nitrite  (equiv¬ 
alent  to  1  per  cent  of  salt)  stopped  all  proteolysis,  while  1.2  per 
cent  were  not  tried,  but  very  weak  solutions,  below  0.05  per  cent, 
did  not  stop  the  growth  of  putrefaciens.  This  organism  grows 
well  only  in  a  slightly  alkaline  medium  (pH  7.6-8.5). 

In  a  final  experiment  Clostridium  putrificum,  a  third  ham- 
spoiling  organism,  was  used.  This  organism  does  not  grow  well 
at  room  temperature  or  lower.  It  reduces  nitrate  to  nitrite  and 
grows  best  at  an  alkalinity  of  pH  7.4  to  7.6.  Its  action  was 
studied  at  body  temperature  (98  degrees  F.).  When  a  4  per  cent 
salt  solution  was  used  in  a  pork  medium  spoilage  was  checked 
fairly  well.  Five  per  cent  salt  was  better,  but  did  not  entirely 
prevent  spoilage.  With  nitrate  a  solution  of  4.4  per  cent  strength 
was  fairly  effective  in  preventing  spoilage  and  5.8  per  cent  was 
better,  but  did  not  prevent  all  spoilage.  Nitrite  in  1.2  per  cent 
solution  was  more  effective  than  the  other  salts  and  practically 
stopped  all  action. 

The  experiments  described  show  that  both  salt  and  nitrate  tend 
to  inhibit  the  growth  and  action  of  certain  putrefactive  anae¬ 
robes  which  cause  meat  spoilage.  As  a  rule  nitrate  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  salt.  Nitrite  is  much  more  effective  than  either  salt 
or  nitrate.  These  results  may  be  of  significance  to  the  canner 
of  meat,  at  least  in  the  case  of  cured  meats  which  are  canned. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  canned  hams  the  presence  of  these  cur¬ 
ing  agents  may  account  in  part  at  least  for  the  success  achieved 
by  this  product,  which  is  processed  at  temneratures  which  prob¬ 
ably  do  not  kill  all  micro-organisms  which  may  be  present.  If 
the  usual  curing  ingredients  retard  or  inhibit  the  growth  of  cer¬ 
tain  putrefactive  organisms,  they  may  possibly  have  a  similar 
effect  upon  others,  such  as  Clostridium  botulinum.  If  the  latter 
organism  cannot  grow  it  cannot  produce  its  daily  toxin. 

CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN ;  You  have  heard  this  paper  by  Dr. 
Moulton,  and  I  think  it  has  much  more  direct  bearing,  perhaps, 
than  he  has  said  in  connection  with  the  canning  or  curing  of 
products.  I  think  that  some  of  the  cured  products  that  are 
now  being  put  out  are  largely  interested  in  this  particular  effect 
of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  especially  from  putrefactive  anaerobes. 
Are  there  any  questions  that  any  one  has  to  ask  in  regard  to 
this  paper?  If  not.  Dr.  Bigelow  has  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Jordan  that  he  would  like  to  present  at  this  time. 

DR.  BIGELCIW :  Don’t  put  any  of  this  in  the  record,  as  Dr. 
Jordan  wishes  it  kept  confidential  at  this  time. 

(Here  followed  address  by  Dr.  Bigelow.) 

CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN:  We  have  reached  the  end  of  our 
regular  program.  There  is  still  one  title  left  here  for  discus¬ 
sion,  but  there  has  been  no  organized  effort  to  have  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question  of  Tariff  Revision.  It  was  put  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  we  have  not  organized  it  in  any  way  and  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  is  a  thing  that  we  care  particularly  about  dis¬ 
cussing.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  given  consideration,  I 
suppose,  by  every  one. 

SECRETARY  MOULTON:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  state 
just  what  your  secretary  has  done  on  this  question.  When  it 
was  first  put  up  to  him.  your  secretary  took  the  matter  up  and 
developed  this  information,  that  many  of  the  meat  canners  are 


importers  of  canned  meats,  of  certain  types  of  canned  meats, 
which  no  longer ,  compete  with  domestic  production,  because  in 
some  of  those  lines  triere  is  practically  no  domestic  production, 
and  therefore,  that  the  interests  of  the  members  of  this  section 
would  probably  be  divided;  in  fact,  some  of  the  members  went 
so  far  as  to  say  they  would  rather  see  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
rather  than  an  increase.  So,  under  those  conditions  we  replied 
to  the  officers  of  the  National  Canners  Association  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  this  section  Would  probably  be  divided,  and  we  did  not 
think  any  definite  action  of  this  section  could  be  taken.  How¬ 
ever,  if  any  members  of  the  section  have  anything  to  say  they 
have  opportunity  now  of  presenting  their  viewpoints. 

CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN :  We  will  give  time  here  for  any  in¬ 
dependent  discussion  on  the  subject  of  tariff  revision,  if  anybody 
wants  to  discuss  it.  It  did  not  appear  to  us  that  it  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  could  be  discussed  very  satisfactorily  before  this 
section. 

If  there  is  no  discussion,  the  next  order  of  business  is  the 
election  of  officers,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Vollersten  to  present  the 
report  of  the  National  Committee. 

MR.  VOLLERTSEN:  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  the  section 
was  organized  a  year  ago,  the  Nominating  Committee  felt  that 
they  ought  to  ask  the  present  officers  to  serve  for  another  yef’r. 
so,  I,  reporting  for  the  Nominating  Committee,  suggest  the 
names  of  L.  M.  Tolman,  as  chairman,  and  C.  R.  Moulton,  as 
secretary. 

MR.  ELLENDT:  I  second  that  motion. 

MR.  VOLLERTSEN :  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  will  please 
signify  it  by  saying  “aye”.  All  those  opposed  will  say  “no.” 
The  “ayes”  have  it  and  I  declare  Mr.  L.  M.  Tolman  duly  elected 
chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Moulton  duly 
elected  secretary. 

CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN:  That  was  a  job,  and  there  must 
have  been  something  back  of  it.  I  appreciate  it,  however,  and  1 
am  so  much  interested  in  this  particular  project  of  this  work  on 
canned  meats,  because  I  think  that  the  next  few  years  will  bring 
considerable  development  and  more  rapid  development,  and  a 
lot  of  work  on  the  technical  side  of  it,  that  I  am  certainly 
pleased  to  go  ahead  another  year  and  do  everything  that  I  can 
to  stimulate  and  help  the  plan  of  this  research  work,  because 
there  is  a  lot  to  be  done,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  continuing  another  year,  although  I  thought  the  thing 
was  probably  worked  up  so  that  it  would  have  been  handled  in 
a  little  different  way. 

SECRETARY  MOULTON:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appointed 
last  year,  the  organization,  this  body,  a  technical  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  five,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  for  authorization  for  the 
chair  to  appoint  this  year  a  technical  committee  consisting  of 
seven,  since  we  think  it  desirable  somewhat  to  enlarge  the  num¬ 
ber  to  sit  in  and  help  in  our  national  program,  and  I  will  ask 
that  the  chair  be  authorized  to  increase  that  committee  to  seven, 
five  members  in  addition  to  the  officers. 

MR.  VOLLERTSEN:  I  second  that  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN:  It  has  been  inoved  and  seconded 
that  the  chair  appoint  a  technical  committee  to  advise  the 
National  Canners  Association  and  the  Research  Committee, 
and  that  this  committee  consist  of  seven  members  instead 
of  five,  as  it  was  last  year.  I  think  this  is  a  very  wise  thing  to 
do,  as  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  little  wider  representation  on 
this  technical  committee,  for  it  is  a  very  interesting  committee 
and  has  done  this  past  year  considerable  work,  and  during  next 
year  will  do  considerably  more  work,  and  we  would  like  to  bring 
into  it  a  wider  representation.  Is  there  any  further  discussion 
of  this  motion?  If  not,  all  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please 
signify  by  saying  “aye.”  All  opnosed  “no.”  Tbo  motion  !•' 
carried,  and  this  committee  will  be  appointed  within  the  next 
day  or  two,  after  certain  companies  can  be  interviewed  pri¬ 
marily  to  see  that  they  get  the  proper  technical  representation. 

I  think  that  brings  to  an  end  this  program.  Is  there  any 
other  business  that  anyone  wants  to  present  at  this  time?  If 
not,  we  will  entertain  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

DR.  BIGELOW:  I  second  that  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  TOLMAN:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  we  now  adjourn.  All  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please 
say  “aye.”  The  motion  is  carried,  and  the  meeting  stands  ad¬ 
journed. 
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General  Session 

Friday  Morning,  Jan.  25,  1929,  9:30  A.  M. 


President  Ben  C.  Nott,  Chairman,  presiding. 


CHAIRMAN  MOTT:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  order  of  business  and  we  will 
first  hear  from  Mr.  H.  L.  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

FINANCE 

MR.  CANNON:  I  think  the  presentation  of  the  financial 
statement  needs  very  little  explaining  because  it  has  been  gone 
over  several  time  and  you  all  have  had  printed  copies  of  the 
proposed  budget  and  our  disbursements  and  receipts. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  our  expected  receipts  are  very 
conservative  and  are  $260,000  for  this  coming  year  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  budget  is  for  $243,271,  which  gives  us  a  margin  of  safety 
of  several  thousand  dollars. 

This  time  last  year  when  the  budget  was  presented  we  did  it 
with  more  or  less  fear  and  trembling,  because  the  margin  was 
almost  nil.  Through  the  able  work  of  your  secretary  and  the 
officers  of  the  association,  even  a  saving  was  effected  last  year. 

If  there  are  any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  on  the  budget 
I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  them.  If  not,  I  will  just  present 
it  and  ask  that  it  be  filed  with  the  minutes. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  Such  a  motion  will  be  in  order. 

MR.  CANNON :  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
placed  on  file. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

SECRETARY  GORRELL:  This  is  the  report  of  the  finance 
committee  and  requires  acceptance  by  the  convention. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those 
in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  “aye,”  the  contrary  “no.”  The 
“ayes”  have  it  and  the  motion  prevails  and  the  report  is  ac¬ 
cepted. 

We  will  now  hear  from  the  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  E.  E.  Chase,  Jr. 

RESOLUTIONS 

MR.  CHASE :  The  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  is  as 
follows : 

WHEREAS,  The  counsel  and  addresses  of  our  guests  at  both 
the  general  and  section  meetings  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  of  this  convention,  be  it  therefore, 

RESOLVED,  That  our  appreciation  and  thanks  be  extended 
to:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  Mr.  J.  H.  McLaurin,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Massman,  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington,  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Mr.  H.  W.  Phelps,  Mr.  Roy  L.  Davidson,  Mr.  C.  S.  Peter¬ 
son,  Dr.  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  Mr.  John  Coode,  Mr.  H.  E.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lewis,  Mr.  F.  C.  Gaylord,  Mr.  Harold  R.  White,  Prof. 
A.  T.  Edwin,  Miss  Ellen  Rose  Dickey,  Mr.  C.  H.  Janssen,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Maxted,  Mr.  Sam  Stfeele,  Mr.  Paul  M.  Williams,  Mr.  Neale 
F.  Howard,  Mr.  William  J.  Zaumeyer,  Miss  Margaret  Justin, 
Mrs.  Leona  Malik,  Mr.  Bruce  A.  Stickle,  Mr.  S.  H.  DeVault,  Mr. 
L.  H.  Worthley,  Miss  Marie  Dye,  Miss  Irna  Bertrams, 


WHEREAS,  The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  has  proved  an 
effective  statute  which  in  its  present  form  has  been  of  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  not  only  to  the  public  but  also  to  every  honest  manu¬ 
facturer  and  merchant,  and 

WHEREAS,  For  many  years  we  have  opposed  practically  all 
amendments  of  this  Federal  statute  believing  that  such  amend¬ 
ments  would  create  confusion  and  weaken  the  law  and  impose 
unnecessary  and  costly  burdens  on  consumers,  distributors  and 
packers;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  oppose  any  special  amendments  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  except  in  the  case  where  such  an 
amendment  may  be  advisable  to  prevent  the  sale  of  foods  that 
are  inferior  or  below  standard  under  deceptively  appearing 
labels,  and  we  therefore  heartily  endorse  in  principle  the  ob¬ 


ject  of  the  McNary-Mapes  canned  foods  bill  now  pending  in 
Congress. 


WHEREAS,  The  success  of  this  convention  has  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  close  co-operation  and  support  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the 
National  Chain  Store  Association,  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  and  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Asso¬ 
ciation,  be  it  therefore 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  again  express  its  sincere 
appreciation  of  their  courteous  attentions  and  may  the  present 
existing  friendly  relations  extend  on  into  the  future. 


WHEREAS,  The  American  Can  Company  and  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Company  have  so  generously  given  of  their  hospi¬ 
tality  to  those  attending  the  National  Canners  Association  con¬ 
vention,  be  it  therefore 

RESOLVED,  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  them  for  the 
efl'orts  on  our  behalf  which  have  contributed  much  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  convention  and  made  our  visit  a  most  pleasant  one. 


RESOLVED,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  to  the  trade 
press,  the  daily  press  and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
and  to  the  people  of  Chicago  whose  courteous  spirit  has  made 
our  stay  an  enjoyable  one. 


The  splendid  condition  of  our  association,  the  unanimity  of 
thought  and  purpose  of  its  growing  membership,  and  the  broad¬ 
ly  constructive  forward-looking  projects  initiated  under  his 
leadership  have  further  endeared  our  retiring  President,  Mr. 
Ben.  C.  Nott,  to  all  members  of  the  canning  industry. 

His  genial  cordiality  and  pleasing  but  compelling  forceful¬ 
ness  have  been  unsparingly  and  most  successfully  devoted  to  the 
development  of  that  background  of  sentiment  and  interest  which 
is  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  realization  of  the  industry’s 
hope  for  the  early  launching  of  a  broad  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  for  the  popularizing  of  canned  foods.  For  his 
activities  and  accomplishments  he  has  merited  our  sincere  ad¬ 
miration  and  esteem. 

RESOLVED,  That  in  testimony  thereof  an  engrossed  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  presented  to  Mr.  Nott  and  a  copy  be  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  Association. 


WHEREAS,  For  the  twenty-third  consecutive  year  our  be¬ 
loved  Frank  E.  Gorrell  has  been  elected  Secretary  of  this  or¬ 
ganization,  and 

WHEREAS,  In  his  capacity  as  Secretary  he  has  guided  with 
a  competent  and  kindly  hand  its  destinies,  now  therefore  be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  we  congratulate  Mr.  Gorrell  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  on  this  continuous  happy  and  successful  relationship, 
and  furthermore  we  thank  the  entire  staff  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association  which  has  so  loyally  and  efficiently  supported 
him  and  thp  other  executives  of  this  organization. 


WHEREAS,  Our  President,  Mr.  Ben  C.  Nott,  in  his  annual 
address  at  this  convention  has  made  recommendations  all  of 
which  we  regard  as  pertinent,  and 

WHEREAS,  We  gladly  recognize  his  leadership  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  Association,  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  recommend  to  the  various  officers,  di¬ 
rectors  and  committeemen,  and  to  the  membership  in  general, 
that  active  support  of  these  recommendations  be  given. 

RESOLVED,  That  authority  be  delegated  to  the  President  to 
act  for  this  association  in  the  selection  of  the  location  of  the 
next  convention. 

MR.  CHASE:  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 
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CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  the 
report  of  the  Resolution  Committee  be  accepted.  All  m  favor 
vdll  signify  by  saying  “aye,”  the  contrary  “no.”  The  “ayes” 
have  it  and  the  report  is  accepted. 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Scientific  Research 
of  which  Mr.  Richard  Dickinson  is  chairman,  and  the  report 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Chase. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Scientific  Research  v^as  then 
read  by  Mr.  Chase  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

RESEARCH  LABORATORIES — Encouraging  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  year  in  all  of  the  larger  projects  of  both 
laboratories  and  interesting  results  have  been  obtained  in  the 
special  investigations  conducted  during  the  year. 

The  principal  studies  have  been  in  heat  penetration,  field  sur¬ 
vey  and  other  bacteriological  studies,  investigation  of  springer- 
perforations  and  vitamins,  experimental  packs  in  processing 
spinach,  asparagus  and  artichokes,  investigation  of  blanching 
of  peas  and  effect  of  holding  vined  peas,  the  storage  of  pine¬ 
apple  and  cut-out  syrup  in  fruits,  analysis  of  pulp  from  West¬ 
ern  grown  tomatoes  and,  in  addition,  a  wide  variety  of  minor  in¬ 
vestigations  and  general  service  to  members. 

The  laboratories  have  not  only  continued  to  maintain  their 
high  reputation  in  the  scientific  world  but  have  fully  justified 
their  associations  by  practical  results. 

BUREAUS  OF  RAW  PRODUCTS  RESEARCH— The  work 
of  the  Bureau  has  continued  along  the  same  general  lines  as 
before,  but  the  work  has  broadened  and  developed  in  accordance. 

Close  association  has  been  maintained  with  the  fight  against 
the  European  Corn  Borer,  Mexican  Bean  Beetle,  Japanese 
Beetle,  etc.  and  also  with  research  in  combating  bean  diseases. 

Canners  Short  Course  Schools  have  been  promoted  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  new  research  on  canners’  crops  has  been 
encouraged.  Important  among  these  are  work  for  asparagus 
and  spinach  improvement,  variety  improvement  and  fertilizer 
experiments  with  peas  and  sweet  corn,  investigation  for  the 
pineapple  canners,  peach,  apricot  and  small  fruit  breeding. 

The  Bureau  is  rendering  a  valuable  service  in  many  other 
ways  which  are  not  practicable  to  cover  in  a  report  of  this 
length. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  DIVISION— The  work  of  this  division, 
which  had  only  started  a  year  ago,  has  developed  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

The  objectives  of  the  Home  Economics  work  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  are  to  increase  consumers’  interest  in 
canned  foods  through  educational  work,  and  to  service  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  every  possible  way  that  will  be  helpful  in  increasing 
consumption. 

The  Division  of  Home  Economics  works  through  the  follow¬ 
ing  educational  agencies:  Colleges  teaching  home  economics,  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  When  time  permits  women’s  organizations  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  this  work,  but  in  general  the  efforts  have  been  confined  to 
those  institutions  or  well  organized  groups  where  follow-up 
work  can  be  done  by  the  staff  of  the  institution  co-operating. 

A  large  amount  of  information  is  sent  out  by  letter.  A  great 
variety  of  questions  are  received  by  mail.  During  the  past  year 
two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  fifty-one  letters  have  been  sent 
out  by  this  office.  In  addition  to  this,  twelve  hundred  thirty-one 
mimeographed  letters  have  been  sent  out. 

The  Division  has  also  sent  nearly  thirty-five  hundred  bulle¬ 
tins  to  hotel  and  cafeteria  managers. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  material  has  included 
every  state  in  this  country,  several  provinces  of  Canada,  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  China. 

Miss  Atwater  has  made  forty  addresses  during  the  year, 
some  before  school  classes  and  professional  groups,  others  at 
State  Canners  meetings  and  a  few  before  women’s  organizations. 

The  progress  made  by  this,  our  newest  work,  is  quite  en¬ 
couraging  and  the  future  holds  promise  of  greater  opportunity.” 
MR.  CHASE :  I  move  that  the  report  be  received  and  filed. 
(Which  motion  was  duly  seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  those 
in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  “aye,”  the  contrary  “no.”  The 
“ayes”  have  it  and  the  motion  prevails. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Commercial  Research,  that  is 
already  covered  in  the  secretary’s  report  and  we  will  now  go  on 
with  the  reports  of  the  chairmen  of  the  sections. 

Is  the  chairman  of  the  Tomato  Section  here?  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  present. 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Beet  and  Pump¬ 
kin  Section,  Mr.  Kraemer. 

SECRETARY  QORRELL:  Under  the  by-laws  these  reports 
are  all  passed  on  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 


MR.  KRAEMER:  For  the  first  time  this  year,  the  Beet  and 
Pumpkin  Section  had  some  statistics  prepared  on  canned  beets. 
We  had  the  service  include  1926  and  1927  so  as  to  get  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  the  industry  and  the  figures  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  every  year.  1928  showed  a  production  of  1,322,000 
cases.  We  are  thankful  to  the  National  Canners  Association 
for  doing  this  work  for  us  and  hope  that  it  will  be  continued. 

The  Tariff  Resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  January  14th 
in  Chicago  was  approved.  Also  a  committee  was  appointed  for 
the  adoption  of  standards  for  the  United  States  Warehousing 
Act. 

We  think  that  in  the  future  the  Beet  and  Pumpkin  Section 
should  be  divided.  We  had  divorce  proceedings  but  no  alimony 
to  be  paid  by  either  side. 

The  officers  elected  were  as  follows: 

For  the  Beet  Section,  John  P.  Kraemer,  Wisconsin,  Chairman, 
C.  D.  Minton,  of  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  as  vice-chairman  and 
F.  L.  Shannon,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  as  Secretary. 

For  the  Pumpkin  Section,  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  D.  Minton,  For¬ 
est  Grove,  Oregon,  vice-chairman,  Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  of 
Eureka,  Illinois,  for  secretary  Mr.  Robert  S.  Thorne,  of  New 
York. 

Is  anybody  present  on  behalf  of  the  Kraut  Section?  If  not, 
we  will  hear  from  the  chairman  of  the  Wax  and  Green  Bean 
Section,  Mr.  Wheatley. 

MR.  WHEATLEY :  We  adopted  two  resolutions  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Section,  one  with  regard  to  the  tariff  and  the  other 
was  a  resolution  protesting  the  proposed  action  of  the  Ware¬ 
housemen’s  Association  assembled  in  Los  Angeles,  whereby  they 
have  employed  counsel  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  W’are- 
house  Act,  and  our  section  adopted  a  resolution. 

(Here  follows  discussion  between  the  Secretary  and  Mr. 
Wheatley  with  regard  to  the  wording  of  the  resolution  and  it 
was  finally  moved: 

That  the  resolution  be  accepted  with  the  provision  as  stated 
that  Mr.  Gorrell  and  Wheatley  frame  a  telegram  to  the  ware¬ 
housing  people  expressing  the  sentiments  as  stated  in  the 
meeting. 

(Which  motion  was  duly  carried.) 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Pea  Sec¬ 
tion. 

SECRETARY  GORRELL:  I  have  received  a  report  from 
Mr.  Barnes,  the  chairman  of  the  Pea  Section,  which  I  w'ill  read: 

“It  afford  me  pleasure  to  report  on  the  activities  of  your  Pea 
Section  during  the  last  year.  While  no  doubt  much  more  could 
have  been  done  if  the  work  had  been  a  little  more  systemized 
still  the  officers  of  the  Pea  Section  have  been  preaching  the 
gospel  of  better  peas  and  urging  the  canners  to  pack  better 
quality  thereby  eliminating  all  of  the  sub-standards. 

“We  realize  that  in  order  to  do  this  the  farmers  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  bring  their  peas  in  when  ready,  not  waiting  for  some 
os  them  to  mature.  In  order  to  do  this  the  pea  canners  must 
b‘j  united  in  insisting  that  the  peas  come  in  in  good  condition. 
In  order  that  this  condition  can  be  brought  about  the  individual 
canner  must  not  contract  for  a  larger  acreage  than  he  can  con¬ 
veniently  handle  because  if  he  gets  behind  in  receiving  his  peas 
he  cannot  catch  up  again  during  the  season  and  as  soon  as  fhe 
peas  are  getting  old  he  cannot  pack  anything  but  standards  and 
sub-standards.  The  pea  packers,  we  think,  have  learned  by  past 
experience  that  it  is  better  to  pack  a  good  quality  of  peas 
rather  than  a  large  quantity.  As  Mr.  Phelps  of  the  American 
Can  Company  has  said  so  many  times  the  secret  is  in  the  “Q”, 
meaning  in  the  quality  and  not  in  the  quantity. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  recommend  that  an  effort  be  made 
throughout  all  of  the  state  organizations  to  urge  that  all  the 
canners  let  their  peas  ripen  in  the  field  if  they  contract  for  a 
larger  acreage  than  they  can  handle  while  they  are  in  first 
class  condition.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  know  just  how  many 
acres  of  peas  to  plant  because  the  climatic  conditions  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  yield  but  a  canner  should  not  contract 
for  more  peas  than  he  can  handle  if  the  yield  is  normal.  If  it 
is  less  than  normal  he  can  take  care  of  the  peas  nicely  and  if  it 
is  more  than  normal  he  should  let  some  of  them  go  to  seed  and 
dispose  of  them  other  ways  because  we  all  know  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  sub-standards  are  the  peas  that  break  the  market. 

The  following  resolutions  were  introduced  at  the  meeting  held 
Thursday,  the  24th  and  were  adopted  by  the  Pea  Section,  all  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted.” 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  There  does  not  seem  to  be  anybody 
here  present  representing  either  the  Baked  Bean  Section,  the 
Corn  Section  or  the  Fruit  Section. 

The  next  is  the  Meat  Section,  and  we  will  hear  a  report  from 
Dr.  Moulton. 

“The  Meat  Section  was  formed  on  January  25,  1928,  with 
fifteen  members.  The  Section  now  contains  twenty-two  mem- 
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bers  including  all  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
who  can  meat.  Two  applications  for  membership  aro  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary.  One  company  has  resigned  due  to 
discontinuation  of  its  canning  department. 

“The  Section  as  organized  on  January  25  was  authorized  and 
accepted  by  the  Directors  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
The  Technical  Committee  authorized  by  the  Section  consists  of 
Messrs.  L.  M.  Tolman,  J.  J.  Vollertsen,  W.  D.  Richardson,  and 
W.  J.  Foell.  The  Committee  has  held  three  formal  meetings 
during  the  year  and  has  been  consulted  informally  on  various 
occasions  by  the  secretary.  This  Committee  has  planned  the 
heat  penetration  work  conducted  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  Can¬ 
ners  Association  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Bigelow.  It  also  ar¬ 
ranged  the  program  for  the  annual  meeting. 

The  secretary  of  the  Section  has  assisted  Mr.  Thompson  in 
his  contacts  with  member  companies,  has  made  prog^ress  reports 
to  the  members  on  the  work  of  the  Section,  and  has  collected 
confidential  information  from  members  on  process,  time  and 
temperature.  He  has  also  answered  many  inquiries  and  served 
various  member  companies  in  various  ways. 

“Two  bulletins  have  been  distributed  to  the  technical  men 
connected  with  member  companies.  A  reprint  of  an  article  on 
Canned  Food  and  the  Public  Health  which  appeared  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health  has  been  distributed  to 
members.  Information  concerning  patents  covering  canned 
hams  have  been  distributed  to  all  members. 

Considerable  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  by  the  sec¬ 
retary.  Some  of  the  most  important  is  listed  below. 

Mr.  Hollingshead,  Canned  Food  Specialist  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  concerning  lacquers  on  canned  meats. 

Mr.  Samson  of  Excel  Company,  England,  concerning  canned 
tongue. 

Correspondence  concerning  the  Baltimore  inspection  ordin¬ 
ance  and  its  relation  to  stocks  of  canned  meats. 

Food  poisoning  cases  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  canned 
meats.  The  information  developed  freed  these  products  from 
any  blame. 

The  officers  of  the  Section  have  been  in  constant  touch  with 
Dr.  Bigelow  of  the  Canners  Laboratory  and  with  Dr.  Esty  of 
the  Western  Branch  of  the  Canners  Laboratory.  The  research 
work  of  the  Section  is  proceeding  along  sound  lines.  A  good 
start  has  been  made  in  obtaining  data  on  heat  penetration. 
Bacteriological  studies  are  now  under  way.  The  work  for  the 
coming  yaer  will  be  largely  in  the  field  of  bacteriology  since  in¬ 
formation  along  this  line  with  canned  meats  is  very  greatly 
needed. 

The  Meat  Section  met  on  January  24,  1929,  at  10:00  A.  M. 
with  65  to  70  people  present. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  committee:  Messrs.  J. 
J.  Vollertsen,  Armbur  and  Company,  E.  Schlesser,  Arnold  Broth¬ 
ers,  Inc.;  E.  A.  Ellendt,  Wilson  &  Company. 

After  a  brief  report  of  the  chairman  the  program  as  an¬ 
nounced  was  given.  Miss  Ema  J.  Bertrams  prepared  and  de¬ 
livered  the  paper  which  Miss  Carlson  was  to  have  given.  Dr. 
W.  D.  Bigelow  read  a  brief  statement  of  research  progress  from 
Dr.  Jordan  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Tariff  matters  were  not  discussed  by  the  meeting.  The  sec¬ 
retary  reported  the  correspondence  of  the  officers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  final  disposition  of  the  matter. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  that  it  recommended  re- 
election  of  the  present  officers  since  the  work  of  the  section 
was  so  new.  Mr.  Vollertsen  called  for  other  nominations.  When 
none  were  received  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  section  for  .L.  M.  Tolman,  Chairman,  and  C.  R. 
Moulton,  secretary. 

The  meeting  then  authorized  enlarging  the  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  to  include  five  members  in  addition  to  the  officers.  The 
meeting  adjourned  at  12:00  noon.” 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  Are  there  any  chairmen  of  any  sec¬ 
tions  which  we  might  have  missed?  We  will  now  go  back  to 
the  report  of  the  Conference  Committee  and  will  hear  from  Mr. 
Royal  F.  Clark,  the  chairman. 

CONFERENCE 

MR.  ROYAL  F.  CLARK:  As  the  convention  has  been  ad¬ 
vised  there  has  been  introduced  into  Congress,  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  a  Bill  calling  for  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sen¬ 
ator  McNary  and  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Mapes.  This 
bill,  so  introduced,  was  submitted  to  the  Conference  Meeting 
and  at  the  meeting  there  were  the  National  Chain  Store  Or¬ 
ganizations,  the  Food  Brokers  Association,  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association,  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation  and  after  a  considerable  discussion  a  sub-committee 


was  appointed  to  make  recommendations  to  all  the  associations 
and  they  agreed  upon  the  following  resolution — I  understand, 
however  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  resolution  was  read  into  the 
record  by  the  Resolutions  Committee,  so  we  will  omit  reading  it 
here.  I  might  state  that  the  adoption  was  moved  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  and  seconded  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  Chain  Store  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Food  Brokers  and  the  National  Canners,  and  it  was 
unanimously  adopted.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  resolu¬ 
tion  went  back  to  the  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Since  that  time  we  have  gotten  in  touch  with  Senator  McNary 
and  asked  for  an  early  hearing  on  the  bill  before  the  commit¬ 
tee.  We  have  planned  to  have  the  association  represented  by 
several  canners  if  necessary,  but  the  bill  will  be  supported  by 
cur  secretary  and  we  have  great  hopes  that  this  bill  be  passed 
at  the  short  session. 

As  this  topic  received  so  much  discussion  and  time,  nothing 
further  came  before  the  Conference  Meeting  and  all  matters 
which  have  been  mentioned  were  continued  till  the  next  meeting 
which  will  be  at  the  time  of  the  convention  of  the  National 
V.^holesale  Grocers. 

So  far  as  the  report  covering  special  legislation,  the  report 
just  made  includes  that  subject  and  as  regards  the  committee 
on  the  Quality  Advertising,  there  has  been  nothing  done  since 
the  last  convention.  I  might  say  that  we  are  awaiting  the  result 
of  our  Conference  on  this  bill. 

I  was  also  asked  to  state  by  Mr.  Stare  that  there  was  no  re¬ 
port  to  be  made  by  the  committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Hartman, 
who  will  read  the  report  of  the  Tin  Plate  Committee  for  Mr. 
Roach,  who  was  chairman  of  that  committee. 

The  report  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Hartman  and  is  as  follows: 

“On  October  4th,  1926,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Pittsburgh  by 
a  Tin  Plate  Makers  Committee,  a  Can  Makers  Committee,  a 
Government  Specifications  Committee,  and  a  National  Canners 
Association  Tin  Plate  Committee. 

“The  Government  Specifications  Committee  had  presented 
specifications  for  Sheet  Metals  and  Metal  Coated  Sheets.  The 
Tin  Plate  Makers  Committee  had  compiled  a  great  many  fig¬ 
ures,  facts  and  measurements,  which  were  submitted  at  that 
meeting.  One  table  submitted,  covering  results  from  93  per 
cent,  of  the  tin  plate  mills  of  the  United  States,  showed  that  the 
average  weight  of  coating  by  analysis  was  1.3  pounds  per  base 
box,  and  that  5  per  cent  of  the  plate  had  run  below  1  pound  per 
base  box. 

“At  that  meeting  the  Tin  Plate  Makers  Committee  contended 
that  there  should  be  no  specified  weight  of  coating  for  coke 
plate.  The  Can  Makers  Committee  and  the  N.  C.  A.  Tin  Plate 
Committee  did  not  agree  with  this  contention. 

A  further  meeting  was  held  on  May  15th,  1927,  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  Many  of  the  specifications  were  agreed  upon,  but  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  specification  for  weight 
of  tin  on  coke  plate.  The  Can  Makers  Committee,  the  N.  C.  A. 
Tin  Plate  Committee,  and  Mr.  Stacy  of  the  Government  Specifi¬ 
cations  Committee,  agreed  to  accept  as  standard  coke  plate  an 
average  of  1.3  pounds  per  base  box,  provided  no  more  than  5 
per  cent,  of  the  analysis  ran  below  1  pound  per  base  box,  the 
average  to  be  determined  on  an  adequate  basis  of  not  less  ’;han 
forty  samples.  The  Tin  Plate  Makers  Committee  did  not  agree 
to  this  standard,  and  admitted  that  tin  coating  at  that  time  was 
not  as  heavy  as  it  had  been  when  the  October  4th,  1926,  figures 
were  submitted. 

“On  January  7th,  1928,  Mr.  Stacy  submitted  new  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  the  tolerances  in  tin  coating  were  as  follows: 

“TOLERANCE  IN  COATING — The  average  weight  of  coat¬ 
ing  shall  not  fall  below  that  specified.  The  table  below  shows 
minimum  limits.  Material  will  be  considered  satisfactory  if  at 
least  95%  of  all  samples  in  a  test  lot  of  not  less  than  40  samples 
show  a  heavier  coating  than  the  specified  minimum. 

Minimum  for  95% 

Nominal  Weight,  of  all  Samples, 

Pounds  per  Box  Pounds  per  Box 

1.30 . 1.00 

2.25  . 1.95 

3.25  . 2.95 

“On  March  1,  1928,  the  Tin  Plate  Makers  Committee  submit¬ 
ted  to  Mr.  Stacy  their  last  suggested  amendment.^  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Specifications  of  January  7th,  1928.  Their  report 
stated  “Light  coated  tin  plate,  known  as  Coke,  shall  have  no 
specified  weight  limit  of  coating.”  The  Tin  Plate  Makers  Com¬ 
mittee’s  position  in  this  respect  is  at  variance  with  the  unaim- 
ous  opinion  of  the  Can  Makers  Committee,  the  N.  C.  A.  Tin 
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Plate  Committee,  and  Mr.  Stacy  of  the  Government  Specifica¬ 
tions  Committee. 

“Apparently,  Mr.  Stacy  has  given  up  hope  of  reconciling  the 
position  of  the  Tin  Plate  Makers  Committee  and  the  other  Com¬ 
mittees,  as  we  have  had  no  communications  from  him  since  the 
receipt  of  the  Tin  Plate  Makers  Committee’s  last  report.” 

I  move  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  the  report. 

CHAIRMAN  NOTT:  You  have  heard  the  motion  which  has 
been  duly  seconded.  All  those  in  favor  will  please  signify  by 
saying  “aye,”  the  contrary  “no.”  The  “ayes”  have  it  and  the 
report  is  accepted  and  adopted. 

Are  there  any  further  committees  that  wish  to  report?  If 
you  have  anything  to  offer  this  will  be  your  last  opportunity. 

If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  will  come  to  the  installation  of 
officers  and  I  just  want  here  to  say  a  word  of  appreciation  for 
the  most  wonderful  support  that  I  have  had  from  the  Board  of 
Directors,  every  individual  members  of  the  Board,  from  the 
chairmen  of  all  sections,  from  all  committees  and  from  the  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  laboratories  and  the  officers.  It  has  been  Just 
wonderful. 

MINNESOTA  PRESENTS  GAVEL 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Nominating  Committee  on  the  good 
judgment  that  they  used  in  picking  the  new  president.  I  don’t 
know  where  in  this  country  they  could  have  found  a  man  better 
fitted  for  this  position.  He  is  young,  and  full  of  pep,  he  has 
got  a  good  organization  behind  him  and  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
going  to  make  us  a  wonderful  president,  and.  Ward  Cosgrove,  in 
turning  the  duties  of  this  office  over  to  you  it  is  a  pleasure,  I  am 
sure,  to  present  this  gavel  to  you  from  the  Minnesota  State 
Canners  Association. 

PRESIDENT  ELECT  COSGROVE:  This  position  came  to 
me  out  of  the  clear  blue.  I  did  not  expect  it  at  all,  that  I  was 
to  be  asked  to  assume  the  duties  of  president.  I  accepted  the 
position  because  I  realized  that  no  matter  how  inefficient  I  am 
personally,  if  I  had  the  good  judgment  to  keep  out  of  the  path 
of  the  real  machine,  Frank  Gorrell,  the  association  would  go 
ahead.  I  realize  after  all  is  said  and  done  that  there  has  been 
a  program  laid  out  carefully  which  looks  toward  the  growth 
of  the  association  and  that  it  would  be  indeed  hard  for  any  one 
president  to  undertake. 

I  realize  more  completely  than  ever  the  fact  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  has  a  background  that  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  president  to  fail  in  his  office. 

I  think  Ben  is  to  be  congratulated  and  I  think,  if  I  may  just 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  treated  as  Ben  has  been  during  this 
year  that  I  may  make  many  good  friends  as  he  has.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  his  year’s  work  and  trust  that  my  year  of 
office  won’t  ruin  the  association.  (Applause.) 

“BEN”  NOTT  PRESENTED  RIDING  SADDLE 

MR.  H.  L.  CANNON:  Ben,  when  you  assumed  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  National  Association  a  year  ago,  we  all  knew  that 
you  would  make  good.  But  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  for  me  this  morning  to  be  able  to  express  publicly  our 
knowledge  that  you  have  more  than  lived  up  to  our  expectations. 

It  has  been  a  tremendously' hard  year,  I  realize  that,  and  a 
year  of  great  sacrifice,  but  I  think,  now  that  you  have  passed 
through  it,  you  will  agree  with  all  past  presidents  that  this  has 
been  your  red-letter  year  in  your  business  experience,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  tremendous  number  of  warm  friends  that  you  have 
made. 

You  probably  think  that  you  have  reached  the  end  of  the  trail 
but  your  excellent  judgment  and  abilities  are  not  going  to  be 
lost  to  the  association  by  any  means.  We  are  not  going  to  let 
you  get  out  of  the  saddle.  Your  friends  have  asked  me  to  .pre¬ 
sent  you  this  saddle  that  we  hope  will  make  your  further  rides 
more  comfortable,  more  pleasant,  and  when  you  are  I’iding 
around  the  trails  of  Grand  Rapids,  we  hope  you  will  reminisce 
a  little  and  think  of  the  fellows  that  love  you,  that  you  will 
never  get  away  from  us  and  may  all  your  trails  lead  to  only  one 
place  and  that  is  happiness. 

MR.  NOTT:  I  can’t  say  very  much.  I  wish  I  could  say 
something,  boys.  About  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  will  think  of 
you  all.  (Applause.) 

I  am  sorry,  men,  but  this  has  struck  me  pretty  close.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  more  than  you  will  ever  know  this  token  of  your  friend¬ 
ship  and  shall  always  prize  it  very  highly.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  COSGROVE:  There  is  only  one  further 
matter  and  that  is  the  appointment  of  the  new  committees  for 
the  coming  year. 

(President  Cosgrove  then  read  the  list  of  committees  as 
follows : 


Standing  Committees 


ADJUSTMENT 

New  England  States 
John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick, 
Maine,  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Bird,  Rockland,  Me. 

C.  L.  Keene,  West  Poland,  Me. 

Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Virginia 
W.  Earle  Withgott,  Easton, 
Md.,  Chairman. 

E.  P.  Nicholson,  Milton,  Del. 

F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Ozark  Territory 
C.  J.  Mitchell,  Eureka,  Ill. 
Chairman. 

C.  O.  Dawson,  Blair,  Neb. 

Roy  Nelson,  Crane,  Missouri. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky. 

W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde,  O., 
Chairman. 

J.  J.  Rogers,  Pendleton,  Ind. 
James  Stoops,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


COMMITTEE 

New  York 

N.  J.  Griffith,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
Chairman. 

Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn, 

N.  Y. 

Laurence  Meulendyke,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota 

C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan,  Wis., 
Chairman. 

Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis. 

F.  W.  Douthitt,  Ortonville, 
Minn. 

Utah,  Montana,  Colorado  and 
Idaho 

H.  L.  Herrington,  Ogden,  Utah, 
Chairman. 

K.  K.  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo. 
Richard  Stringham,  Woods 
Cross,  Utah. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 


R.  I.  Bentley,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 
Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  Minn. 
Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill. 
Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden, 

N.  J. 

Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash. 
Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 
John  S.  Gibbs,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Frank  E.  Gorrell,  District  of 
Columbia. 

F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown, 
Mass. 


Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

Philip  Larmon,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

W.  A.  Miskimen,  Hoopeston, 
Ill. 

James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Joseph  N.  Shriver,  Westmins¬ 
ter,  Md. 

E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

L.  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


ADVISORY  BOARD 


Henry  Burden,  Cazenovia, 

N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 
Elmer  E.  CJhase,  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis. 

Charles  S.  Crary,  Streator,  Ill. 
Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill. 
Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 
James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

W.  R.  Roach,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

L.  A.  Sears,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Walter  J.  Sears,  Chillicothe, 
O. 

H.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen, 
Md. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COMMERCIAL  RESEARCH 
L.  E.  Wood,  Chairman,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dan  F.  Gerber,  Fremont,  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco, 

Mich.  Calif. 

H.  L.  Herrington,  Ogden,  James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Utah. 


CONFERENCE  WITH  DISTRIBUTORS 
Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Chairman 


R.  M.  Barthold,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del. 
Frank  Gerber,  Fremont.  Mich. 
Harry  McCartney,  Chillicothe, 
O. 


B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 
James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
L.  A.  Sears,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY 

E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  Chairman 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill. 

Maine  Howard  Lum,  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  N.  Richmond,  San  Jose,  W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde,  Ohio 
Calif. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  STANDARDS 

F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.,  Chairman 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  H.  L.  Herrington,  Ogden, 


Maine 

G.  H.  Bradt,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.  Campbell,  South  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash. 

C.  O.  Dawson,  Blair,  Neb. 

A.  W.  Eames,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

G.  R.  Garretson,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Wm.  Gellerson,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 


Utah 

S.  R.  Hornstein,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 

Ralph  Kemp,  Frankfort,  Ind. 
F.  O.  Mitchell,  Perryman,  Md. 
Roy  Nelson,  Crane,  Mo. 

W.  R.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
William  Silver,  Aberdeen,  Md. 
John  S.  Souder,  Greenfield, 
Ind. 

Walter  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


Dan  F.  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.  J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
L.  T.  Hallett,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara, 

W.  P.  Hartman,  Grand  Rapids,  Calif. 

Mich.  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton, 

Md. 

DEPRECIATION  AND  OBSOLESCENCE 
Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Chairman 
H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.  E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  R.  W.  Smith,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y.  L.  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco, 

Calif. 

EXECUTIVE 

R.  I.  Bentley,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chairman 
Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Hoopeston, 
N.  J.  Ill. 

Philip  Larmon,  Chicago,  Ill.  Jos.  N.  Shriver,  Westminster, 
E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Md. 

FINANCE 

B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Chairman 
H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.  John  S.  Gibbs,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose,  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown, 

Calif.  Mass. 

Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam,  R.  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn, 

Wis.  N.  Y. 

E.  B.  Cosgrove,  LeSueur,  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San 

Minn.  Francisco,  Calif. 

Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ill.  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Mark  Ewald,  Olympia,  Wash.  L.  E.  Wood,  San  Francisco, 
Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.  Calif. 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Chairman 
R.  I.  Bentley,  San  Francisco,  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San 


Calif. 

Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden, 

N.  J. 

H.  L.  Herrington,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Francisco,  Calif. 

James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Chairman 
John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  M.  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville, 


Me. 

W.  I.  Berg,  Onalaska,  Wis. 

H.  F.  Davidson,  Newberg,  Ore. 


Mich. 

Preston  McKinney,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 


Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Eureka,  L.  H.  Risser,  Milford,  Ill. 

Ill.  J.  J.  Rogers,  Pendleton,  Ind. 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.  William  Silver,  Aberdeen,  Md. 
J.  O.  Holt,  Eugene,  Ore.  W.  Earle  WithgottI,  Easton, 

Md. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 
Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill.,  Chairman 


H.  A.  Baker,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick, 
Me. 

R.  I.  Bentley,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

F.  C.  Blanck,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Elmer  E.  Chase,  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

J.  D.  Dole,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden, 
N.  J. 


Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland, 
Md. 

Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Karl  F.  Kellerman,  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Wm.  McEwing,  South  Haven, 
Mich. 

Fred  L.  Monnet,  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. 

B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City, 
Fla. 

E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CONTRACTS 

Laurence  Meulendyke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 
John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam, 
Me.  Wis. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CONTAINERS 
F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Chairman 
H.  A.  Baker,  Chicago,  Ill.  Sid  J.  Steele,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SPECIAL  LEGISLATION 
Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Chairman 
James  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  R.  I.  Bentley,  San  Francisco, 
Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.  Calif. 

Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  to  be  approved  by  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Convention. 

(Whereupon  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  unanimously  car¬ 
ried  that  the  appointment  of  the  Finance  Committee  be  ap¬ 
proved.) 

PRESIDENT  COSGROVE:  If  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Convention  we  will  stand  adjourned. 

(Whereupon  at  11:05  A.  M.  the  General  Session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  adj’ourned.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  National  Canners  Association,  1928 

By  W.  D.  Bigelow  and  J.  Russell  Esty 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in 
all  of  the  major  projects  of  both  laboratories,  and  interest¬ 
ing  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  special  investigations 
conducted  during  the  year. 

The  heat  penetration  of  canned  meats  has  been  determined 
in  various  sizes  of  can  preliminary  to  the  bacteriological  study 
of  canned  meats  on  which  a  beginning  has  been  made. 

The  bacteriological  studies  of  the  Washington  laboratory  have 
included  a  systematic  bacteriological  survey  of  the  plants  of 
our  members  in  three  states.  This  enables  us  to  apply  to  can¬ 
ning  practice  the  results  of  our  bacteriological  research  on  spoil¬ 
age  bacteria.  In  previous  years  we  have  pointed  out  that  the 
process  necessar^’^  for  sterilization  depends  in  part  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  spores  of  spoilage  bacteria  present  in  the  can  before  pro¬ 
cessing.  In  our  report  of  a  year  ago  it  was  shown  that  these 
spores  are  present  in  small  numbers  in  refined  sugar  and  also 
that  conditions  sometimes  existed  in  canning  plants  which  led  to 
the  multiplication  of  these  bacteria  to  such  numbers  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  considerable  hazard  in  processing.  Our  field  survey 
enables  us  to  study  the  individual  canning  plants  and  determine 
whether  such  hazards  existed.  It  also  enables  us  to  suggest  a 
practicable  remedy  for  such  hazards  when  they  were  found.  In 
both  laboratories  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  spoilage  bacteria  which  is  necessary  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  study  of  processing.  From  a  scientific  standpoint 
this  work  has  been  of  great  interest  to  bacteriologists  generally. 

Springer-perforation  studies  have  been  conducted  in  both 
laboratories.  In  the  Washington  laboratory  this  has  included 
especially  an  intensive  study  of  the  nature  of  corrosion  in  canned 
foods.  In  the  western  branch  laboratory  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  experimental  packs  put  up  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  influence  of  certain  conditions  in  packing.  This 
work  on  corrosion  has  elicited  considerable  interest  among  chem¬ 
ists  and  electro-chemists.  Papers  on  the  subject  were  given 
before  recent  meetings  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and 
the  American  Electro-chemical  Society. 

The  vitamin  studies  have  been  extended  to  tomato  pulp  and 
juice  and  to  KiefTer  and  Bartlett  pears.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  results  of  our  vitamin  work  of  past  years  have  been  the 
subject  matter  of  some  syndicated  articles  by  eminent  men. 
These  articles  will  go  a  long  way  toward  establishing  confidence 
of  their  readers  in  canned  foods.  It  may  be  said  that  our  vita¬ 
min  work  has  proven  effective  and  convincing  because  of  the 
scientific  plan  on  which  it  is  conducted.  We  did  not  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  mere  testing  of  canned  foods,  but  made  it  is  particular 
point  to  bring  out  fundamental  principles  that  had  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  problem.  Certain  principles  were  shown  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  while  others  were  shown  to  have  a  detrimental 
effect,  and  it  was  brought  out  how  these  operated  in  the  canning 
of  foods. 

With  our  increasing  knowledge  of  the  industry,  there  is  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  service  which  the  laboratories  are 
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able  to  give  to  individual  members.  During  the  last  year  (up  to 
December  16th)  over  700  samples  were  received  by  the  two  lab¬ 
oratories  from  members  of  the  Association  for  analysis  or  for 
the  determination  of  the  cause  of  abnormal  conditions.  The 
examination  of  such  samples  and  reports  rendered  regarding 
them  are  considered  as  individual  service  to  members,  but  they 
are  also  of  value  to  the  laboratories  in  keeping  them  in  touch 
with  conditions  of  the  industry,  and  calling  our  attention  to 
problems  which  should  be  studied.  It  should  be  stated  that 
these  samples  were  not  usually  individual  cans.  Many  of  them 
included  a  considerable  number  of  cans,  sometimes  involving 
several  problems  which  must  be  studied  separately. 

These  samples,  however,  are  not  by  any  means  a  measure  of 
the  calls  made  upon  the  laboratories  by  individual  members. 
Many  problems  are  presented  to  us  by  personal  calls  or  by  let¬ 
ter.  During  the  year,  4,400  letters  were  written  by  the  two 
laboratories.  Of  these,  2,900  were  along  technical  lines,  dis¬ 
cussing  technological  subjects  and  often  involving  considerable 
study  in  their  preparation. 

As  far  as  possible  members  of  the  laboratory  staffs  have 
visited  the  plants  of  our  members.  This  is  of  value  to  the  lab¬ 
oratories  in  extending  our  information  regarding  the  technologi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  the  industry,  and  it  affords  us  an  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  members  and  their  superinten¬ 
dents  information  already  secured  by  the  laboratories  that  has  a 
special  bearing  on  their  problems. 

During  the  year  the  following  bulletins  and  circulars  have 
been  issued: 

Bulletin  24-L,  Construction  and  Use  of  Canners’  Incubators, 
by  R.  J.  Thompson  and  E.  J.  Cameron. 

Bulletin  25-L,  Bacteriological  Field  Studies  in  Canning,  by 
E.  J.  Cameron,  C.  C.  Williams  and  R.  J.  Thompson. 

Bulletin  104- A,  Nutritional  Aspects  of  Canned  Foods,  by  E.  F. 
Kohman,  and  Canned  Foods  in  the  Daily  Diet,  by  E.  V.  McCollum. 

(These  two  articles  are  reprinted  from  Hygeia  and  Health 
Bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  which  they  originally  appeared.) 

Circular  16-L,  Respiration  in  b'ruits  and  Vegetables,  by  E.  F. 
Kohman. 

The  following  articles  were  also  contributed  to  scientific  jour¬ 
nals  by  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  two  laboratories: 

The  Thermophilic  Flora  of  Sugar  in  its  Relation  to  Canning, 
by  E.  J.  Cameron  and  C.  C.  Williams. 

Centralblatt  fiir  Bakteriologie,  Band  76  (this  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  journal  published  in  Germany). 

Tin  Plate  and  the  Electrochemical  Series,  by  E.  F.  Kohman 
and  N.  H.  Sanborn,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  Vol.  20,  page  16. 

Vitamins  in  Canned  Foods:  Strawberries,  by  E.  F.  Kohman, 
W.  H.  Eddy  and  Nellie  Halliday,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  Vol  20, 
page  202. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Relative  Potential  of  Tin  and  Iron,  by 
E.  F.  Kohman  and  N.  H.  Sanborn,  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  Vol  20, 
page  1373. 

A  New  Laboratory  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  by 
J.  R.  Esty,  Food  Industries,  October,  1928. 

Chemistry  and  the  Canning  Industry,  by  W.  D.  Bigelow,  Ind. 
Eng.  Chem.,  Vol.  20,  page  1286. 

During  the  year  several  articles  also  appeared  in  the  trade 
papers  prepared  for  them  by  members  of  the  laboratory  staffs, 
or  read  by  them  before  state  canners’  associations.  In  response 
to  special  requests  received,  members  of  the  laboratory  staffs 
have  attended  and  addressed  meetings  of  six  state  and  regional 
canners’  associations. 

WASHINGTON  LABORATORY 

HEAT  PENETRATION,  By  R.  J.  Thompson 

A  study  of  the  rate  of  penetration  of  heat  into  cans  contain¬ 
ing  the  various  meat  products  has  been  begun.  Meat  products 
are  canned  in  a  variety  of  sizes  of  cans,  so  that  at  least  for  the 
early  tests  every  can  size  is  being  tested.  Six  products  have 
been  tested  so  far,  and  the  data  are  now  being  studied  and  a  re¬ 
port  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Meat  Section. 

From  the  theoretical  process  calculations  made  to  date,  it  can 
be  said  that  the  processes  used  by  most  meat  canners  have  a 
greater  sterilizing  efficiency  than  is  obtained  with  processes 
recommended  for  processing  vegetables.  There  might  be  better 
correlation  between  the  cooks  given  different  can  sizes  of  the 
same  product.  Our  recent  knowledge  of  the  thermal  death  time 
values  which  should  be  applied  to  the  canning  of  meats  is  limited 
so  that  we  are  not  now  able  to  definitely  state  what  cooks  should 
be  used. 

However,  from  our  heat  penetration  data,  we  are  correlating 
the  cooks  given  different  sizes  of  the  same  food,  using  the  lowest 
cook  given  commercially  and  comparing  these  processes  with 
theoretical  proceses  obtained  from  the  ideal  curve  of  B.  botulinus. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL  STUDIES,  By  E.  J.  Cameron 

Field  Studies — The  scope  of  field  work  was  greatly  increased 
in  1928.  This  was  made  possible  by  improved  facilities  and  by 
the  experience  gained  in  the  seasons  of  1926  and  1927. 

The  plan  of  work  was  altered  in  one  important  respect. 
Whereas  in  1926  and  1927  most  attention  was  given  the  problem 
of  defining  and  eliminating  causes  leading  to  specific  outbreaks 
of  spoilage,  in  1928  emphasis  was  placed  upon  routine  examina¬ 
tion  of  samples  from  a  large  number  of  canneries  to  determine 
whether  so-called  “spoilage  hazards”  existed.  When  these  were 
found,  remedial  sugestions  were  given.  This  procedure  was 
possible  through  the  application  of  standards  arrived  at  in 
previous  investigations. 

The  field  laboratory  was  mounted  on  a  motor  truck.  This  was 
located  at  canneries  which  were  central  in  the  various  canning 
sections.  Samples  were  collected  from  surrounding  factories  by 
automobiles.  Canners  were  notified  bv  form  letter  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  work  and  the  procedure  in  the  matter  of  taking 
samples.  It  was  attempted  to  obtain  at  least  two  sets  of  sam¬ 
ples  from  each  plant.  Usually  this  was  possible  and  in  many 
instances,  especially  where  results  indicated  need  for  it,  several 
sets  of  samples  were  collected  and  tested.  Field  reports  were 
made  to  the  individual  canners. 

In  addition,  data  were  collected  which  related  to  technological 
procedure  in  the  matters  of  process,  plant  “set-up,”  etc.,  the 
compilation  of  which  has  furnished  the  laboratory  with  much 
desirable  general  information. 

The  field  laboratory  was  manned  by  three  bacteriologists,  one 
engineer  and  one  helper.  Actual  laboratory  work  was  done  on 
the  truck;  the  making  of  media,  sterilization,  dish  washing,  etc., 
was  done  with  equipment  which  was  installed  in  some  unused 
corner  in  the  factory.  After  concluding  work  in  one  canning 
section,  it  was  possible  to  pack  the  truck  in  about  two  hours, 
drive  to  the  next  station  and  be  at  work  within  two  hours  after 
arriving  there. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  membership,  the  three  states  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa  were  covered.  Included  in  the 
Iowa  work  were  two  com  canneries  in  Eastern  Nebraska.  The 
truck  laboratory  was  located  at  five  stations  in  Wisconsin,  seven¬ 
teen  in  Minnesota  and  twenty-two  in  Iowa — a  total  of  119.  The 
Wisconsin  work  was  done  during  the  pea  pack,  and  the  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Iowa  work  during  the  corn  pack. 

The  laboratory  was  in  operation  from  June  20th  until  Septem¬ 
ber  20th,  a  period  of  about  thirteen  weeks.  The  more  intensive 
work  covered  nine  or  ten  weeks.  The  truck  laboratory  was 
driven  about  1,200  miles  from  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  Wis¬ 
consin  to  the  end  of  work  in  Minnesota.  Nearly  14,000  miles  of 
automobile  travel  were  required  in  sample  collection. 

As  to  the  results  of  this  work,  a  general  statement  may  be 
made  that  spoilage  hazards  were  relatively  rare.  In  most  op¬ 
erations  spores  of  flat  sour  bacteria  were  present  in  but  small 
numbers  in  the  can  at  the  time  of  sealing.  The  normal  count 
for  spores  of  flat  sour  bacteria  at  this  stage  has  been  set  at  a 
maximum  of  1,000  spores  per  can. 

Of  the  eighty  Wisconsin  factories,  nine  gave  flat  sour  counts 
above  the  normal  of  1,000;  in  four  the  figures  ranged  from 
20.000  to  120,000  per  can,  and  these  were  considered  to  represent 
definitely  undesirable  conditions.  The  abnormal  contamination 
in  the  nine  factories  was  attributed  to  blancher  infection  six 
times,  wooden  brine  tanks  once,  a  wooden  pre-heating  tank  once, 
and  a  combination  of  blancher  infection  and  brine  tank  infection 
once. 

Flat  sour  infections  in  blanchers  was  found  in  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  the  factories  in  which  tests  were  made.  This  fact  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  of  adequately  washing  the  blanchers  in  the 
morning  as  well  as  night,  and  also  of  washing  the  peas  after 
blanching.  Blancher  contamination  is  not  regarded  as  a  highly 
dangerous  thing,  but  it  can  be  serious  at  times,  particularly 
where  contamination  is  also  entering  from  some  otner  source. 

In  Iowa  (including  Eastern  Nebraska)  in  the  twenty-two  fac¬ 
tories  included,  contamination  greater  than  normal  was  found 
in  five  instances.  In  two  of  these  some  degree  of  danger  was 
indicated.  One  of  these  plants  gave  a  count  of  3,000  spores  per 
can  which  could  not  be  considered  dangerou.s  from  the  point  of 
numbers,  but  this  originated  in  infected  wooden  brine  tanks  and 
was  considered  a  hazard  on  that  accounr,.  The  remaining  fac¬ 
tory  gave  a  maximum  count  of  80,000  flat  sour  spores  per  can 
which  was  traceable  to  a  steam  leak  in  the  pre-heating  system. 
This  leak  operated  to  keep  one  mixing  tank  hot  during  the  night 
and  excessive  thermophilic  development  resulted. 

In  the  Minnesota  survey,  eleven  of  the  seventeen  factories 
gave  normal  figures.  One  factory  gave  a  maximum  count 
slightly  above  the  normal  (1,500  per  can)  and  two  factories 
gave  counts  of  5,000  and  8,000  attributable  to  cooking  system 
infection. 
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The  three  remaining  plants  gave  maximum  counts  of  112,000 
450,000  and  600,000,  the  first  of  which  was  due  to  brine  infec¬ 
tion,  and  the  others  to  cooking  system  infection.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  spoilage  hazards  were  represented  by  these  three 
high  counts. 

As  a  total,  nine  of  the  one  hundred  nineteen  factories,  or 
slightly  less  than  five  per  cent,  gave  maximum  counts  which 
were  held  to  denote  some  degree  of  dangei  from  understerilza- 
tion. 

THERMOPHILIC  SPOILAGE  BACTERIA  IN  SUGAR— 
Fifty  samples  of  sugar  were  collected  from  different  canneries 
and  were  tested  for  the  presence  of  thermophilic  spoilage  con¬ 
tamination.  Thirty-three  samples  were  refined  cane  sugar  and 
seventeen  were  white  beet  sugar.  Sixteen  refiners  or  manu¬ 
facturers  were  represented. 

Earlier  results  were  confirmed  in  that  the  majority  of  samples, 
both  beet  and  cane,  carried  some  degree  of  spoilage  infection. 
Seven  samples  of  sugar  from  one  refining  source  were  so  con¬ 
taminated  as  to  be  considered  unfit  for  canners’  use.  As  re¬ 
gards  thermophilic  contamination,  there  appears  to  be  little 
choice  between  cane  and  beet  sugar. 

MEAT  INVESTIGATIONS — A  laboratory  project  is  now 
under  way  which  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  work  relating  to 
the  canning  of  meat  and  meat  products.  The  work  will,  in  gen- 
eral,  follow  the  plan  of  the  procedure  with  vegetable  products. 
Spore  suspensions  are  now  being  prepared  and  these  will  be 
used  in  inoculating  experimental  packs  in  checking  theoretical 
cooks.  Our  collection  of  meat  spoilage  bacteria  will  be  enlarged 
and  studied  with  a  view  to  future  plant  work. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TRERMOPHILIC  ANAEROBES— 
This  work  has  been  conducted  in  a  fragmentary  fashion  during 
the  past  few  years.  Of  necessity  it  has  had  to  give  way  to 
problems  considered  of  greater  importance.  But  now  it  is  being 
handled  as  a  major  element  of  the  present  laboratory  program. 
These  bacteria  are  important  as  causes  of  spoilage  and  have 
not  been  reported  upon  in  the  literature.  It  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  us  to  improve  our  knowledge  in  this  respect,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  field  work  we  are  handi¬ 
capped  to  some  degree  by  the  weakness  of  our  test  for  these 
bacteria. 

THE  “SULFIDE”  SPOILAGE  ORGANISM— This  gioup  is 
being  considered  further  with  a  view  to  better  understanding  of 
its  peculiarities.  While  field  tests  for  these  bacteria  are  at 
present  considered  thoroughly  reliable,  there  are  other  consider¬ 
ations  not  so  satisfactory.  Particularly,  we  would  like  to  ob¬ 
tain  spore  suspensions  for  heat  resistance  studies  and  for  experi¬ 
mental  pack  purposes,  but  it  appears  very  difficult  to  do  this 
with  the  usual  laboratory  procedure. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHLORINE  TO  THE  CANNING 
OF  TOMATOES — The  present  laboratory  program  includes  one 
item  in  preparation  for  field  work  in  tomato  canning.  It  is 
hoped  to  apply  this  principle  in  reducing  wa.stage  through  stor¬ 
age,  and  in  reducing  infection  capable  of  causing  spoilage  after 
canning.  Chlorine,  used  in  one  way  or  another,  is  gaining  wide 
use  in  various  food  industries.  In  the  canning  of  ncn-acid 
products,  its  value  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  has  little  effect 
on  the  resistant  spores  of  our  spoilage  thermophiles,  but  where 
acid  products  are  concerned,  spoilage  is  by  bacteria  which  do 
not  form  spores  and  these  are  extremely  susceptible  to  even 
minute  quantities  of  chlorine. 

SPRINGER-PERFORATION  STUDIES,  By  E.  F.  Kohman 

CORROSION — The  most  important  developments  in  our  per¬ 
foration  studies  during  the  past  year  have  again  been  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  corrosion  work.  Last  year  we  reported  our  work 
which  demonstrated  that  tin  is  the  less  noble  of  the  two  metals 
in  a  can  containing  fruit.  This  is  contrary  to  the  view  that  has 
long  been  held  regarding  the  relationship  of  tin  and  iron  in  a 
tin  can. 

If  the  tin  were  more  noble,  it  would  tend  to  intensify  the  cor¬ 
rosion  of  the  iron.  Since  the  area  of  the  tin  exposed  is  so  much 
larger  than  the  area  of  iron  exposed,  the  action  of  the  tin  caus¬ 
ing  the  iron  to  corrode  should  be  particularly  intense  in  a  plain 
can  if  the  tin  were  the  more  noble.  Contrary  to  this,  plain  cans 
do  not  ordinarily  perforate.  This  fact  is  entirely  in  harmony 
with  our  findings  that  tin  is  actually  the  less  noble  of  the  two 
metals. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  pointed  out  two  factors  which 
definitely  tend  toward  making  tin  the  less  noble  of  the  two 
metals.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  dissolved  tin 
in  canned  goods  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  absorbed  by  the 
contents  of  the  can.  In  berries  it  is  largely  absorbed  by  the 
seeds.  Anything  which  will  tend  to  absorb  any  corroded  or 
dissolved  tin  causes  the  tin  to  become  less  noble. 


During  the  past  year  we  have  found  that  the  relative  nobility 
of  tin  is  distinctly  affected  by  acidity.  The  more  acid  the  solu¬ 
tion,  the  less  noble  the  tin  becomes.  Iron  is  not  affected  in  this 
manner.  The  result  is  that  in  very  weak  acid  solutions,  tin  is 
more  noble  than  iron,  while  in  stronger  acid  solutions  tin  is  less 
roble  than  iron.  We  have  previously  pointed  out  that  perfora¬ 
tions  were  not  in  the  order  of  the  acidity  of  fruits.  Some  of 
the  less  acid  fruits,  such  as  black  cherries  and  blueberries,  in 
enameled  cans  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  cause  perforations. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  our  findings  that  in  the  less  acid  media 
tin  approaches  iron  more  nearly  in  its  relative  nobility. 

Another  important  factor  which  we  have  brought  out  in  our 
corrosion  work  is  the  tendency  of  small  amounts  of  tin  in  solu- 
t’on  to  inhibit  the  corrosion  of  iron  exposed  to  that  solution. 
Without  going  into  detail  we  have  shown  this  to  be  due  to  the  in¬ 
creased  hydrogen  overvoltage  which  such  small  amounts  of 
tin  produce  on  the  iron.  It  is  difficult  to  define  this  overvolt¬ 
age  in  simple  terms,  but  its  effect  is  to  act  as  an  opposing  force 
to  the  tendency  to  corrode.  Its  importance,  however,  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  over-emphasized.  Our  data  indicate  that  the  tin  coat  on  a 
tin  can  produces  one  of  its  major  benefits  by  supplying  a  con¬ 
tinuous  concentration,  though  small,  of  tin  in  the  solution  at 
any  point  where  iron  is  exposed,  thereby  inhibiting  corrosion  of 
the  iron  at  that  point. 
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The  metallic  tin  adjacent  to  this  point  of  exposed  iron  being 
less  noble  than  the  iron  also  offers  some  protection  galvanically 
to  the  iron,  due  to  the  electric  couple  set  up  between  the  two 
metals.  However,  the  tin  gives  this  protection  at  its  own  ex¬ 
pense.  The  exposed  iron,  on  the  contrary,  causes  the  adjacent 
tin  to  corrode  more  than  it  would  were  the  iron  not  in  contact 
with  it. 

These  various  factors  enable  us  to  understand  more  clearly 
why  enameled  cans  tend  to  cause  more  trouble  than  plain  cans 
from  the  standpoint  of  corrosion.  In  a  plain  can  the  area  of  tin 
is  always  enormously  greater  than  the  area  of  iron  exposed. 
This  relatively  enormous  area  of  tin  affords  a  very  effective  nro- 
tection  for  any  exposed  iron,  due  to  the  galvanic  current  set  up 
between  the  tin-iron  couple.  On  the  contrary,  the  area  of  iron 
is  so  small  that  it  has  only  negligible  effect  in  causing  the  tin  to 
corrode.  However,  the  tin  does  corrode  to  an  appreciable  extent 
and  thereby  continuously  maintains  tin  in  solution,  which  also 
efi'ers  protection  against  the  corrosion  of  the  iron. 

In  a  new  enameled  can  the  area  of  tin  exposed  is  likewise 
greater  than  the  area  of  iron  exposed.  However,  the  relative 
difference  is  not  comparable  to  that  in  a  plain  can.  The  result 
is  that  the  exposed  iron  does  have  an  appreciable  effect  in  caus¬ 
ing  tin  corrosion.  The  consequence  is  that  before  long  appre¬ 
ciable  areas  are  detinned  and  then  there  may  be  a  larger  area 
of  iron  than  tin  exposed.  This  may  occur  relatively  early  in  the 
life  of  the  can.  The  tin  then  does  not  have  its  maximum  effect 
either  galvanically  or  chemically  (maintaining  a  constant  supply 
of  tin  in  solution),  both  of  which  effectively  reduce  iron  corro- 
As  a  consequence,  both  tin  and  iron,  where  exposed,  cor¬ 
rode  more  rapidly  in  an  enameled  can  than  in  a  plain  can. 

Our  evidence  indicates  that  hydrogen  in  an  enameled  can  may 
f-eorently  result  from  tin  corrosion  rather  th^^"  iron  corrosion. 
This  is  uprt’^ularly  brought  out  in  our  work  with  stainless  steel 
cans.  Stainless  steel  cans  (both  chromium  steel  and  chromium- 
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nickel  steel),  even  though  unenameled,  are  not  corroded  by  can¬ 
ned  fruits.  The  color  is  not  bleached  as  in  plain  tin  cans.  How¬ 
ever,  if  these  stainless  steel  cans  are  given  a  tin  coat  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  ordinary  tin  cans,  and  then  enameled,  they  be¬ 
come  hydrogen  swells  much  more  rapidly  than  ordinary  tin  cans 
similarly  enameled.  An  examination  of  these  tinned  stainless 
steel  cans  shows  that  there  is  general  detinning  wherever  the  en¬ 
ameled  coating  has  been  fractured,  as  happens  near  the  seam 
and  various  other  points,  thus  simulating  the  appearance  of  ordi¬ 
nary  tin  cans  which  had  become  hydrogen  swells. 

Since  the  tin  coat  may  thus  be  the  source  of  the  hydrogen  in 
hydrogen  swells,  and  since  tin  in  solution  offers  a  marked  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  iron,  while  the  metallic  tin  galvanically  protects 
the  iron,  the  tin  coat  may  act  detrimentally  in  one  direction  and 
beneficially  in  another.  If  it  were  possible  to  maintain  the  same 
tin  concentration  in  the  solution  in  some  other  manner  than  the 
presence  of  metallic  tin,  an  improved  can  should  result.  Any  ex¬ 
posed  iron,  being  more  noble  than  tin,  would  not  corrode  as  read¬ 
ily  as  exposed  tin. 

To  maintain  a  constant  supply  of  tin  in  solution  at  points  where 
iron  is  exposed  by  some  other  means  than  a  metallic  coating  nat¬ 
urally  presents  great  difficulties.  It  should  not  be  regarded  as 
imposible,  however,  since  a  somewhat  similar  feat  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  case  of  the  corn  enamel  which  has  developed  for 
the  prevention  of  corn  black. 

The  failure  of  a  tinned  stainless  steel  can  is  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  two  metals,  each  of  which  when  alone  is  able  to  resist 
corrosion,  but  when  in  electrical  contact  the  combination  very 
readily  fails.  This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  installation 
of  any  new  metal  which  is  to  be  exposed  to  corrosive  media. 

EFFECT  OF  SUGAR  ON  CORROSION— Our  Bulletin  23-L 
gives  some  data  on  the  relative  rate  of  development  of  springers 
and  perforations  when  strawberries  and  sour-pitted  cherries 
were  canned  in  water  and  in  40  degrees  syrup  in  enameled  cans. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  bulletin  these  packs  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  earlier  results  confirmed  that  the  syrup  pack  de¬ 
veloped  springers  and  perforations  more  rapidly  than  the  water 
pack.  These  fruits  were  stored  at  32  degrees,  50  degrees,  70  de¬ 
grees  and  97  degrees  F,  and  at  each  temperature  the  syrup  packed 
fruit  gave  rise  to  springers  and  perforations  at  an  earlier  date 
than  the  water  packed.  A  preliminary  statement  was  also  made 
in  the  same  bulletin  concerning  peaches  and  pears  packed  in 
water  and  in  40  degrees  syrup  in  plain  cans.  These  fruits  were 
also  held  at  the  four  temperatures,  and  the  results  as  they  have 
been  subsequently  followed  up  confirm  the  above  results,  in  that 
the  syrup-packed  fruit  developed  springers  and  perforations  at 
an  earlier  date  and  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  water-packed 
fruit.  In  our  corrosion  studies  we  are  planning  to  get  at  the 
fundamental  reason  for  the  sugar  in  the  syrup  producing  the 
above  effect. 

EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  CORROSION— In  1926  an 
experimental  pack  of  strawberries  was  divided  into  three  por¬ 
tions.  The  first  lot  was  held  at  ordinary  storage  temperatures, 
as  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  winter  temperatures 
maintained  around  50  degrees  F.  The  second  lot  was  placed  in 
cold  storage  at  32  degrees  F.  After  about  eight  months  spring¬ 
ers  and  perfoi'ations  began  to  occur  in  the  lot  held  under  ordi¬ 
nary  temperatures.  At  the  end  of  a  year  a  portion  of  the  lot 
held  at  32  degrees  F.,  which  at  that  time  was  without  any  loss, 
was  removed  to  a  room  at  70  degrees  F.  Seven  or  eight  months 
thereafter  springers  and  perforations  began  to  develop  at  about 
the  same  rate  that  they  had  developed  a  year  earlier  in  the  lot 
held  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  portion  still  held  at  32  de¬ 
grees  F.  showed  no  loss  at  the  end  of  two  years  and  four  months, 
when  the  experiment  was  discontinued. 

The  above  were  all  packed  in  enameled  coke  cans.  At  the 
same  time  similar  strawberries  were  packed  in  enameled  char- 
coal-A  and  charcoal-AAA  cans  made  from  the  same  base  plate 
used  for  the  above  coke  cans.  These  were  likewise  held  at 
ordinary  storage  temperatures,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  and 
four  months  the  charcoal-A  cans  showed  a  loss  of  11  per  cent, 
while  the  charcoal-AAA  cans  showed  a  loss  of  3  per  cent.  It 
thus  appears  that  storage  of  coke  cans  at  32  degrees  F.  is  more 
effective  in  preventing  losses  through  springers,  swells  and  per¬ 
forations  than  a  heavy  tin  coating  at  the  usual  storage  temper¬ 
ature. 

FROZEN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES— Although  the  cold 
storage  of  canned  fruits  has  been  shown  to  have  a  pronounced 
effect  on  retarding  the  formation  of  springers  and  perfora¬ 
tions,  it  has  economic  limitations.  If  cold  storage  must  be 
resorted  to  for  successful  canning,  some  might  find  it  a  desir¬ 
able  alternative  to  resort  to  even  lower  temperatures  and  ac¬ 
complish  preservation  by  freezing.  The  freezing  of  fruits  in 
barrels  is  commercial  practice.  In  the  freezing  of  fruits,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  the  development  of  organ¬ 
isms  such  as  yeasts  and  bacteria,  but  also  the  respiration  in 


fruits  may  be  prevented.  This  is  brought  out  in  our  Circular 
16-L.  During  the  past  season  experiments  were  inaugurated  on 
freezing  of  fruits  and  also  vegetables  in  small  containers  suit¬ 
able  for  retail  distribution.  It  is  difficult  to  freeze  raw  vege¬ 
tables  without  altering  their  characteristics.  It  was  brought 
cut  that  freezing  after  destroying  the  enzymes  by  means  of 
heat,  that  is,  pre-cooking  for  a  brief  period,  need  not  in  any 
way  alter  their  characteristics.  It  seems  possible  that  frozen 
sniall  fruits  with  added  sugar  and  in  small  containers  for  re¬ 
tail  distribution,  as  well  as  certain  pre-cooked  vegetables,  will 
find  a  demand  and  will  not  be  accompanied  by  a  perforation 
problem. 

ALUMINUM  CAN  ENDS — It  is  recognized  that  corrosion  in 
enameled  cans  is  the  more  pronounced  where  strain  on  the  plate 
has  been  greatest.  Our  recent  work  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  portion  of  the  body  of  the  can  opposite  the  counter¬ 
sink  is  subjected  to  more  severe  straining  than  has  been  real¬ 
ized.  This  is  the  result  of  the  crimping  under  of  the  edge  of 
the  end  and  jamming  this  edge  into  the  outside  of  the  can 
body  at  this  point,  thus  fracturing  the  coating  on  the  inside. 
This  strain  is  more  severe  in  proportion  to  the  stiffness  of  the 
plate  in  the  end  of  the  can.  It  was  reasoned  that  if  a  softer 
end  could  be  used  this  situation  would  be  helped.  Aluminum 
suggested  itself  as  a  soft  metal.  Consequently,  during  the  past 
year  we  have  packed  cans  in  some  of  which  one  end  was  of 
aluminum  and  others  of  which  both  ends  were  of  aluminum, 
in  comparison  with  ordinary  tin  ends.  The  evidence  so  far  sug¬ 
gests  that  from  the  corrosive  standpoint  the  aluminum  end  is 
advantageous.  It  is  very  evident  from  our  experiments  the 
aluminum  used  is  too  soft  a  metal  to  stand  the  treatment  that 
fruit  cans  receive  in  ordinary  handling  and  shipping.  It  is 
possible  that  some  improvement  may  still  be  worked  out  by 
applying  the  general  principle  involved.  It  is  undoubtedly  de¬ 
sirable  to  use  a  softer  tin  plate  for  the  can  ends  and  a  rela¬ 
tively  more  rigid  tin  plate  for  the  body. 

VITAMIN  STUDIES.  By  E.  F.  Kohman. 

TOMATO  PULP  AND  JUICE — Our  vitamin  studies  on  tomato 
pulp  have  brought  out  the  following  facts: 

(1)  The  cyclone  and  finisher  beat  an  excessive  amount  of  air 
into  the  cyclone  juice. 

(2)  If  this  cyclone  juice  is  canned  without  any  steps  toward 
removing  the  air,  the  vitamin  C  content  is  practically  all  de¬ 
stroyed. 

(3)  If  the  cyclone  juice  is  filtered  and  the  clear  yellow  juice 
canned,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vitamin  C  content  is  re¬ 
tained.  This  shows  that  the  air  is  largely  in  suspension  in  the 
pulp,  probably  in  the  form  of  small  bubbles  entrapped  by  the 
pulp. 

(4)  In  the  evaporation  of  cyclone  juice  for  the  making  of  pulp 
this  air  is  apparently  driven  out  before  much  of  the  vitamin  C 
is  destroyed.  As  a  result,  the  concentrated  pulp  is  richer  in  vita¬ 
min  C  per  unit  volume  than  the  original  cyclone  juice.  Some 
destruction  results,  however,  thus  preventing  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  being  richer  in  vitamin  C  in  proportion  to  the  concentration. 

(5)  Vitamins  A  and  B  are  not  appreciably  affected,  and 
therefore  the  pulp  is  richer  than  the  original  cyclone  juice  in 
proportion  to  the  concentration. 

It  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  destruction  of  vitamin  C 
might  be  prevented  by  removing  the  air  from  the  cyclone  juice 
before  heat  is  applied.  This  is  a  subject  which  it  is  planned  to 
follow  up  by  further  work. 

PEARS — Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  a  report  of  some  work 
with  raw  and  home  canned  Kieffer  pears  was  published  from  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan,  Kansas.  The 
conclusion  reached  was  that  home  canned  Kieffer  pears  were 
practically  devoid  of  vitamin  C,  since  the  animals  fed  on  vary¬ 
ing  amounts  of  them  up  to  the  maximum  possible,  died  of  scurvy 
within  the  period  of  the  control  animals  which  received  no  vita¬ 
min  C.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  to  conduct  some  ex¬ 
periments  on  commercially  canned  pears.  Consequently,  four 
lots  of  Kieffer  pears  were  canned  in  a  commercial  cannery  as 
follows: 

(1)  Control.  No  special  treatment. 

(2)  Before  canning  of  pears  as  in  (1)  the  air  was  pumped 
out  of  them  and  they  were  then  allowed  to  fill  with  water. 

(3)  The  pears  were  given  a  salt  water  treatment  similar  to 
that  used  in  canning  apples. 

The  above  three  lots  were  canned  at  the  time  the  Kieffer  pears 
were  picked  and  were  still  hard  and  green.  • 

(4)  About  six  weeks  later,  when  the  Kieffer  pears  were  ripe 
and  in  the  proper  stage  for  commercial  canning,  they  were  can¬ 
ned  as  Lot  1. 

These  four  lots  of  pears  were  then  shipped  to  the  Kansas  State 
Apricultural  College  and  fed  in  the  same  laboratory  in  which  the 
home  and  canned  raw  Kieffer  pears  were  fed  the  previous 
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year.  It  was  found  that  lots  2  and  3  had  practically  the  same 
vitamin  C  content  as  the  raw  Kieffer  pears  from  which  they 
were  canned.  Lots  1  and  4  both  had  approximately  one-third 
less  vitamin  C,  although  lot  1  appeared  better  than  lot  4. 

A  series  of  lots  of  Bartlett  pears  similar  to  the  above  lots  1, 

2  and  3,  except  that  the  Bartlett  pears  were  ripe  and  in  the 
proper  stage  for  canning,  were  also  canned  in  a  commercial  can¬ 
nery  and  fed  at  Columbia  University.  There  was  no  marked  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  three  lots  of  Bartlett  pears,  and  all  of  them 
were  somewhat  lower  in  vitamin  C  than  raw  Bartlett  pears. 
Ripe  Bartlett  pears  are  either  not  benefited  by  a  salt  bath  treat¬ 
ment  as  are  apples,  or  the  treatment  they  get  in  modern  practice 
is  of  long  enough  duration. 

STAINLESS  STEEL  EVAPORATING  COIU— During  the 
past  season  we  succeeded  in  having  made  an  evaporating  coil  for 
tomatoes  constructed  of  one  of  the  stainless  steels.  The  purpose 
of  this,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  to  avoid  contact  of  the  pulp  with 
copper,  since  it  has  been  found  that  copper  in  the  coils  used  for 
pasteurizing  milk  has  a  destructive  effect  on  vitamin  C.  This 
coil,  which  was  used  in  an  ordinary  fifty-gallon  vinegar  barrel 
and  was  proportioned  to  the  size  of  this  barrel,  was  entirely 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  evaporated  pulp.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  cyclone  juice  acquired  some  copper  else¬ 
where  in  the  line,  probably  from  the  cyclone  and  the  finisher. 
It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  that  our  experiments  will  bring  out  the 
point  that  we  are  after.  Nevertheless,  the  experiment  with  the 
evaporating  coil  is  felt  to  have  been  well  worth  while,  because  it 
opens  the  possibility  of  a  new  type  of  evaporating  coil.  Many 
canners  find  it  desirable  to  tin  their  copper  coils,  and  this  ma¬ 
terially  raises  the  expense  as  well  as  shortens  the  life  of  the 
coil,  due  to  its  having  to  be  torn  down  each  season.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  may  eventually  be  possible  to  follow  out  the  point  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effect  of  copper  on  vitamin  C  by  eliminating  con¬ 
tact  of  the  cyclone  juice  with  copper  at  other  points  in  the  line. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS.  By  P.  L.  Gowen. 

EFFECT  OF  HOLDING  VINED  PEAS  ON  QUALITY  OF 
CANNED  PRODUCT — Preliminary  experiments  by  the  Labo¬ 
ratory  and  the  Research  Division  of  the  American  Can  Labo¬ 
ratory  in  1927  showed  a  progressive  toughening  of  the  skins  on 
holding,  together  with  an  adverse  effect  on  the  flavor  and  nat¬ 
ural  aroma  of  the  canned  product.  This  work  was  repeated  dur¬ 
ing  1928  with  both  Alaska  and  late  variety  peas  under  varying 
(commercial  conditions.  The  results  fully  confirm  the  conclusions 
of  the  1927  study  as  above  stated.  The  work  will  be  continued 
with  the  hope  of  finding  some  practicable  method  of  handling 
the  peas  that  will  retard  or  prevent  the  deterioration  in  quality 
which  occurs  when  peas  are  held  after  vining. 

BLANCHING  OF  PEAS — A  preliminary  study  was  made  of 
the  effect  of  different  times  and  temperatures  in  the  blanching 
of  peas,  including  blanching  in  steam.  Experiments  were  made 
using  sodium  bicarbonate  in  the  blanch  water,  as  is  frequently 
done  in  home  cooking.  Commercially  vined  peas  canned  with  a 
preliminary  wash,  but  without  a  blanch,  possessed  in  most  in¬ 
stances  a  strong  unpalatable  flavor;  this  was  true,  but  to  a  lesser 
extent,  with  the  steam  blanch.  Peas  blanched  five  minutes  at 
180  degrees  F.  or  two  minutes  at  205  to  210  degrees  gave  a  good 
flavored  product.  A  blanch  of  five  minutes  at  205  to  210  injured 
the  flavor  of  freshly  vined  peas,  but  improved  the  flavor  of  peas 
that  had  been  held  in  the  boxes  before  blanching.  A  five-minute 
blanch  at  150  degrees  resulted  in  most  cases  in  a  strong  unpal¬ 
atable  flavor.  A  20-minute  blanch  at  150,  180  or  205  to  210  de¬ 
grees  resulted  in  considerable  loss  of  flavor. 

On  the  lots  with  cooking  soda  in  the  blancher  it  was  found 
that  one  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water  in  the  blancher  had 
little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  canned  product  in  most  cases.  Three 
pounds  per  100  gallons  softened  and  improved  the  flavor  of 
peas  that  had  been  held  for  sometime  in  the  boxes  before  the 
blanch.  The  color  was  not  noticeably  changed.  Five  pounds  or 
more  per  100  gallons  softened  the  peas  so  that  they  tended  to 
become  mushy  and  very  unattractive  in  the  cans. 

STUDY  OF  RETORT  EQUIPMENT— In  connection  with  the 
filed  survey  discussed  under  bacteriological  studies,  a  study  was 
made  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  retort  equipment  of  the  plants 
visited.  A  statement  regarding  data  secured  and  a  discussion 
of  retort  equipment  was  gpven  before  the  Pea  Section. 

SERVICE.  By  P.  L.  Gowen  and  L.  F.  Pratt. 

During  the  year  1928  (January  1st  to  December  15th)  the  Lab¬ 
oratory  examined  318  samples  received  from  our  members.  This 
figure  does  not  represent  the  total  number  of  examinations  made, 
since  in  many  instances  each  sample  consisted  of  several  subdi¬ 
visions,  each  requiring  separate  examinations.  A  classification 
of  the  samples  is  given  below,  together  with  such  remarks  as 
may  be  of  interest. 


CAUSE  OF  SPOILAGE — Thirty-eight  samples  representing 
bacterial  spoilage  were  examined.  Of  these,  thirty-one  were  veg- 
tables  and  the  others  were  shrimp,  spice  ham  and  evaporated 
milk.  Examination  indicated  that  55  per  cent  of  the  spoilage 
was  caused  by  leakage,  32  per  cent  by  under-sterilization,  and  in 
13  per  cent  the  cause  was  doubtful.  As  has  been  noted  in  previous 
years,  the  most  common  cause  of  leakage  was  improper  closure 
at  the  packer’s  end,  usually  resulting  in  loose  seams  or  poorly 
formed  cans,  due  to  body  and  cover  hooks  of  improper  lengths. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  seams  on  several  samples  in  which 
spoilage  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  leaks  were  very  tightly 
rolled  and  properly  hooked  together.  The  most  careful  can  ex¬ 
amination  will  not  always  disclose  the  point  of  leakage.  Other 
causes  of  leakage  were  defective  cans,  such  as  open  laps,  open 
side  seams  and  absence  of  gaskets.  In  one  lot  of  cans  the  tin 
plate  was  fractured  at  the  die  code  mark.  In  another  leaks  on 
pressure  testing  were  found  adjacent  to  dents  near  the  double 
seams.  Typical  flat  sour  spoilage,  due  to  understerilization,  was 
found  in  peas,  corn,  string  beans  and  turnip  greens.  Anaerobic 
gas  formers  were  found  in  four  under-sterilized  products  (string 
beans,  spinach,  corn  and  shrimp).  With  one  exception  all  of  the 
29  cases  of  spoilage  ascribed  to  leaks  were  swelled.  The  excep¬ 
tion  was  corn;  six  flat  cans  out  of  25  examined  showed  a  mixed 
flora  of  living  non-heat  resistant  bacteria.  The  cans  had  com¬ 
pound  gaskets  at  both  ends  and  all  leaked  on  pressure  testing. 
In  the  experience  of  this  laboratory  the  occurrence  of  flat  sours 
due  to  leaks  is  very  unusual.  In  one  lot  of  canned  tomatoes  there 
was  an  abnormal  amount  of  spoilage  due  to  swells,  and  also  25 
per  cent  of  the  cans  examined  were  flat  sours  containing  living 
non-heat-resistant  bacteria. 

STERILITY — Thirty-four  samples  were  examined  for  steril¬ 
ity,  all  but  five  being  found  commercially  sterile.  Two  of  these 
were  onions  which  were  insufficiently  processed,  all  of  the  cans 
becoming  flat  sours  on  incubation. 

DISCOLORATION — Eighteen  samples  representing  discolora¬ 
tion  were  received.  Black  copper  sulfide  was  found  in  two  lots 
of  corn,  examination  showing  5  to  7.5  parts  per  million  of  cop¬ 
per,  the  corn  being  very  dark  throughout  the  can.  Contamina¬ 
tion  in  these  cases  was  caused  by  the  use  of  the  so-called  sani¬ 
tary  dairy  pipes,  which  are  made  of  a  copper-containing  alloy 
with  a  thin  nickel  or  tin  plating.  Typical  corn  black  (iron  sul¬ 
fide)  was  found  in  two  lots  of  corn  in  plain  cans.  In  one  case 
the  corn  was  very  mature  and  of  a  heavy  consistency;  in  the 
other  the  vacuum  was  low,  due  to  loosely  rolled  seams  with 
paper  gaskets.  One  lot  of  corn  was  examined  which  consisted  of 
cans  having  a  normal  vacuum  (12  to  15  inches)  and  others  hav¬ 
ing  no  vacuum.  The  cans  having  no  vacuum  showed  a  dull  or 
slight  grayish  appearance  in  that  portion  of  the  can  near  the 
packer’s  end  where  the  seams  were  loosely  rolled  with  paper 
gaskets.  One  sample  of  catsup  examined  had  darkened  through¬ 
out  the  bottle,  due  probably  to  .  air  leakage.  Apple  sauce  was 
pinkish,  due  to  slow  cooling.  Tripe  showed  a  black  ferrous  sul¬ 
fide  discoloration.  This  was  confined  to  the  spongy  tissue  on  the 
interior  of  the  roll  as  canned  in  C-enamel  containers.  Spinach 
in  glass  had  turned  very  brown ;  on  opening  there  was  a  distinct 
odor  of  chlorine,  for  which  a  strong  qualitative  test  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Several  complaints  were  received  on  abnormal  black 
discoloration  of  the  cans  in  the  headspace  of  peas  and  lima 
beans.  This  ferrous  sulfide  was  usually  accompanied  with  evi¬ 
dence  of  abnormal  rust  formation.  Invariably  these  cans  had 
loosely  rolled  seams  with  paper  gaskets.  It  is  the  experience  of 
the  Laboratory  that  rust  inside  of  the  can  is  practically  always 
due  to  air,  and  that  such  rust  formation  increases  the  amount  of 
black  iron  sulfide  in  products  like  peas  and  lima  beans.  One  lot 
of  tomato  pulp  showed  a  soft  black  deposit  consisting  of  metallic 
copper  over  the  entire  interior  of  the  cans. 

ABNORMAL  FLAVORS — Twenty-two  samples  were  submit¬ 
ted  for  abnormal  flavors  and  odors.  In  several  cases  the  off- 
flavor  reported  was  not  found  in  the  laboratory  examination,  as, 
for  example,  an  astringent  taste  in  chili  sauce,  a  bitter  taste  in 
pumpkin  thought  to  be  due  to  enamel,  an  offensive  flavor  reported 
in  a  lot  of  large  sieve  peas  and  off-flavors  in  corn  from  the  C- 
enamel  coating.  Stringless  beans,  tomatoes  and  corn  were  found 
contaminated  with  a  kerosene-like  flavor  (which  appeared  to 
come  from  the  solvent  used  in  the  compound  gasket).  A  cara¬ 
mel  flavor  was  noted  in  No.  10  corn,  which  had  received  a  severe 
process.  Tomato  pulp^  had  an  unpleasant  metallic  flavor ;  this 
was  in  a  lot  three  years  old  with  loosely  rolled  paper  gasket 
cans ;  the  tin  coating  was  practically  all  dissolved  on  the  interior 
of  the  cans,  and  “white  rust’’  had  caused  considerable  corrosion 
on  the  exterior  of  the  can.  A  sample  of  maraschino  type  cher¬ 
ries  had  a  disagreeable  skunk-like  odor,  due  apparently  to  the 
incomplete  removal  of  sulfur  dioxide.  Cherries  were  found  with 
a  phenolic  flavor,  apparently  due  to  contamination  with  marking 
ink.  Peaches  showd  a  phenolic-like  odor,  and  one  can  was  found 
to  have  a  cheesy-like  flavor.  This  was  found  to  contain  bacteria 
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(pleofructi),  which  usually  produces  gas;  the  contamination 
doubtless  took  place  before  the  process,  since  the  can  was  flat 
and  the  bacteria  were  not  present  in  the  numbers  we  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  a  spoiling  can. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINT  SAMPLES — Not  included  in  the 
number  of  samples  stated  to  have  been  examined  as  the  direct 
request  of  our  members  were  many  samples  in  connection  with 
consumer  complaints.  In  most  cases  the  examination  was  for 
foreign  matter  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  canned  product.  In 
general  we  were  unable  to  find  any  foreign  material  in  unopened 
cans  sent  to  the  Laboratory.  As  in  previous  years,  however, 
there  were  a  number  of  cases  of  struvite  crystals,  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  glass  in  canned  salmon  and  shrimp. 

HYDROGEN  SPRINGERS  AND  SWELLS— Ten  samples 
were  examined  in  which  the  product  was  apparently  sterile,  the 
swelling  being  due  to  the  hydrogen  gas  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  contents  on  the  container.  The  products  involved  were 
beets,  pumpkin,  carrots,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  peaches, 
grapefruit  and  sauerkraut. 

SPRINGERS— DUE  TO  OTHER  CAUSES  THAN  SPOIL¬ 
AGE  OR  HYDROGEN  —Five  samples  were  examined  that  were 
found  to  be  flippers  or  springers,  due  to  overfilling,  low  closing 
temperature  or  loose  seams.  The  products  involved  were  pie 
peaches,  tomatoes,  lima  beans  and  spinach. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SAMPLES — About  200  miscellaneous 
samples  were  submitted  for  analysis  or  general  laboratory  ex¬ 
amination.  They  include  a  wide  range  of  products  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  canning  industry.  Chips  from  brine  tanks  used 
in  connection  with  the  canning  of  non-acid  products  were  sent 
us  from  29  canneries,  for  a  determination  of  possible  contami¬ 
nation  with  spoilage  bacteria.  On  the  basis  of  the  examination 
the  Laboratory  advised  the  installation  of  new  brine  tanks  where 
the  contamination  was  considered  sufficient  to  be  a  possible  cause 
of  spoilage.  If  contamination  was  definite,  but  to  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree,  a  heavy  process  was  suggested  with  especial  care  in  cool¬ 
ing.  A  majority  of  the  tanks  were  considered  safe  for  use  for 
another  year,  but  in  all  cases  it  was  recommended  that  samples 
be  sent  to  the  Laboratory  before  another  canning  season. 

CORRESPONDENCE — During  the  year  up  ot  December  15th 
over  3,300  letters  have  been  written  by  members  of  the  Labora¬ 
tory  staff,  of  which  nearly  2,300  were  of  a  technological  nature. 
In  the  case  of  many  of  these  letters  considerable  time  is  required 
for  securing  the  data  requested. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORY 
PROCESSING  STUDIES.  By  J.  Russell  Esty. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PACKS— SPINACH— A  total  of  9,804 
cans  of  spinach,  consisting  mainly  of  100  can  lots,  was  packed 
last  March  and  April  in  two  commercial  canneries  to  determine 
equivalent  processes  for  No.  2,  No.  214  and  No.  10  cans  processed 
in  non-agitating  retorts  and  A-B  pressure  cookers.  The  regular 
run  of  spinach  was  used  and  subjected  to  the  same  method  of 
washing,  blanching,  brining  and  exhausting  as  that  employed  in 
the  canneries  in  which  the  packs  were  prepared.  Different  fill¬ 
ing-in  weights  were  used  with  each  size  of  can  to  cover  present 
California  State  regulations,  and  also  one  slightly  in  excess  to 
determined  the  effect  of  over-filling  on  sterility. 

Approximately  the  same  process  times  were  used  with  both 
types  of  cooker,  those  for  the  A-B  pressure  cooker  being  ob¬ 
tained  by  adjusting  the  speed  at  which  the  cans  traveled  through 
the  cooker.  Owing  to  the  different  capacities  of  the  No.  2,  No. 
214  and  No.  10  pressure  cookers  used,  the  different  sizes  of  cans 
travel  at  different  rates  of  speed  for  any  given  process,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  No.  10  cans  in  a  cooker  having  a  capacity  of  984  cans 
would  travel  at  a  rate  of  27.3  cans  per  minute.  No.  214  cans  in  a 
cooker  containing  2,065  cans  at  a  rate  of  57.4  per  minute,  and 
No.  2  cans  in  a  cooker  containing  1,200  cans  at  a  rate  of  33  per 
minute.  In  view  of  this,  results  obtained  would  apply  only  to 
the  cooker  used  and  for  the  times  needed. 

The  various  lots  were  stored  at  95  degrees  for  from  two  to 
four  weeks,  followed  by  125  degrees  for  from  10  to  30  days,  and 
then  tested  for  sterility.  The  data  obtained  from  these  tests  has 
been  assembled  and  is  ready  to  turn  over  to  the  California  State 
Department  of  Health,  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  judging  cooks 
now  in  use  with  the  different  types  of  cookers. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PACKS— ASPARAGUS— A  total  of  288 
No.  1  square  ungraded  tips  and  288  No.  214  round  cans  of  tips  or 
soup  cuts,  consisting  of  48  cans  of  each  size,  was  selected  from 
six  different  canneries  to  determine  the  change,  if  any,  in  the 
acidity  of  asparagus  with  special  reference  to  the  possibiliy  of 
incipient  souring  occurring  prior  to  processing.  The  samples 
from  a  given  cannery  were  packed  on  the  same  day  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  12  cans  each  from  four  different  retort  batches  during 
the  dav.  One-half  of  these  were  tested  for  pH  immediately  on 
arrival  and  the  other  half  incubated. 


The  results  show  that  the  acidity  expressed  in  terms  of  pH 
value  for  processed  but  uninoculated  California  white  or  green 
asparagus  tips  varies  from  5.45  to  6.05,  and  for  soup  cuts  from 
5.38  to  5.64.  These  pH  values  are  considered  normal  for  this 
canned  product  and  indicate  that  no  souring  had  occurred  prior 
to  processing.  After  an  incubation  at  95  degrees  for  12  days, 
followed  by  125  degrees  for  12  days,  however,  the  pH  of  the  com¬ 
mercially  sterile  cans  was  approximately  5.0,  with  the  brine  in 
an  occasional  can  showing  a  value  as  low  as  4.78.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  therefore,  that  low  pH  values  are  not  necessarily  due  to 
flat  sour  spoilage,  but  may  be  due  to  storage  at  relatively  high 
temperatures.  This  subject  is  further  discussed  under  “Acidity 
Studies.” 

EXPERIMENTAL  PACKS— ARTICHOKES— Studies  on  the 
processing  of  artichokes  have  been  continued  during  the  past 
year,  consisting  in  the  packing  and  testing  of  several  lots  to 
which  varying  amounts  of  different  acids  have  been  added  to  the 
brine  and  which  w'ere  artificially  inoculated  with  spoilage  or- 
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ganisms.  A  preliminary  report  is  now  being  prepared,  briefly 
summarizing  the  essential  facts,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
canners  interested.  During  the  next  season  it  is  planned  to  study 
methods  of  control  on  a  commercial  scale  to  eliminate  as  far  as 
possible  certain  variations  found  at  present  in  the  canned 
product. 

PIMIENTOS  AND  CHILIS — During  the  last  canning  season 
several  plants  were  visited  in  Southern  California  in  order  to  get 
first-hand  information  concerning  the  handling  and  processing 
of  these  products.  As  the  result  of  this,  sever^  commei’cial  and 
experimental  lots  have  been  studied  and  substantial  progress 
made  in  identifying  spoilage  types  and  their  heat  resistance. 
Further  studies  are  contemplated  with  special  reference  to  inoc¬ 
ulation  tests  with  other  organisms.  Present  indications  are  that 
the  significant  organisms  causing  spoilage  in  these  two  products 
are  relatively  non-heat  resistant  and,  as  such,  are  probably  de¬ 
stroyed  within  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water. 

HEAT  RESISTANCE  STUDIES— The  thermal  death  time  of 
spores  of  Cl  botulinum  in  various  food  products,  particularly 
soups  and  certain  meat  products,  has  been  determined  in  boiling 
water,  using  the  buffered  solution  (phosphate  pH  7.0)  as  the 
standard.  Spores  of  Cl.  botulinum  were  also  heated  in  fresh 
pea  juice  and  pea  juice  to  which  0.1  per  cent,  0.2  per  cent  and 
0.3  per  cent  sodium  bicarbonate  (soda)  had  been  added.  The 
heat  resistance  in  these  solutions  was  increased  in  the  following 
order:  Plain  pea  juice,  0.3  per  cent,  0.1  per  cent  and  0.2  per  cent 
soda,  and  the  solution  containing  0.2  per  cent  soda  required  ap¬ 
proximately  20  per  cent  longer  than  the  plain  pea  juice  in  boiling 
water  for  sterilization.  The  significant  fact  of  these  results  is 
that  the  time  necessary  for  sterilization  increases  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  sodium  bicarbonate  up  to  about  0.2  per  cent,  but  that 
at  0.3  per  cent  or  over  it  decreases.  In  this  work  green  peas 
bought  on  the  open  market  were  subjected  to  a  five-minute  blanch 
in  boiling  water,  the  juice  being  pressed  out  and  not  sterilized. 

ACIDITY  STUDIES — In  addition  to  the  routine  testing  of 
several  hundred  samples  of  commercially  canned  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  for  pH,  the  effect  of  storage  at  different  temperatures  on 
pH  value  of  certain  canned  products  has  been  tested.  The  fol- 
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lowing  results  were  obtained  on  canned  asparagus  stored  at  80, 
100,  110  and  125  degrees  F.  for  varying  lengths  of  time; 


Storage  Conditions  Variations  in  pH 

70  degrees  for  5  days  . 5.71 — 5.74 

80  degrees  for  90  days  . 5.53 — 5.64 

100  degrees  for  20  days  . 5.32 — 5.45 

100  degrees  for  60  days  . 5.10—5.37 

110  degrees  for  10  days  . 5.10 — 5.37 

110  degrees  for  30  days  . 5.00 — 5.34 

125  degrees  for  5  days  . 5.10 — 5.44 

125  degrees  for  10  days  . 5.06 — 5.28 

125  degrees  for  15  days  . 4.97 — 5.18 


Similar  results  were  obtained  with  spinach  and  artichokes. 

The  above  values  show  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  pH  or  an  in¬ 
crease  in  acidity,  due  to  prolonged  storage  and  not  to  bacterial 
decomposition  of  the  product.  In  view  of  these  changes,  it  is 
suggested  that  routine  microscopic  examinations  should  be  made 
on  direct  smears  from  the  brine  as  confirmatory  evidence  of  flat 
sour  spoilage.  Cultural  tests  for  flat  sours  have  proven  uni¬ 
formly  negative  on  incubated  material  unless  growth  has  only 
recently  occurred. 

Acidity  studies  made  on  ray  chili  and  pimientos,  and  also  the 
canned  products,  show  considerable  variation  in  the  pH  values 
with  respect  to  different  degrees  of  maturity  as  evidenced  by 
color.  The  pH  values  of  all-green  peppers  varied  from  5.22  to 
6.0,  those  partly  red  from  4.97  to  5.06,  and  red  chilis  and  pimien¬ 
tos  from  4.75  to  4.94.  The  pH.  value  of  canned  chilis  varied 
from  4.90  to  5.36,  and  of  canned  pimientos  from  4.74  to  5.17. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  STUDIES  by  J.  Russell  Esty. 
SPOILAGE  ORGANISMS  ISOLATED  FROM  ACID  OR 
SEMI- ACID  PRODUCTS — Investigations  conducted  on  cans  of 
pears,  tomatoes,  chilis  and  pimientos  to  determine  causative 
agents  in  the  spoilage  of  these  products  showed  the  presence  of 
at  least  four  distinct  groups  of  bacteria,  as  follows: 

ORGANISMS  FROM  SWELLED  CANS— Group  I— Facula- 
tive  anaerobes,  non-spore  forming,  motile,  coccoid  bacilli,  pro¬ 
ducing  acid  and  gas  in  carbo-hydrate  mediums — most  favorable 
temperature  for  growth  95  degrees. 

Group  II — Faculative  anaerobes,  non-spore  forming,  non-mo- 
tile,  coccoid  bacilli,  producing  acid  but  no  gas  in  carbo-hydrate 
mediums  but  swells  in  canned  fruits  and  pimientos — most  favor¬ 
able  temperature  for  growth  80  degrees  F. 

Group  III — Obligate  anaerobes  clostridia  with  oval  spores; 
one  strain  isolated  from  a  swelled  can  of  pears  grew  and  pro¬ 
duces  gas  in  pear  juice  and  pimientos.  This  strain,  however, 
died  out  before  other  products  could  be  tested  and  further 
identity  established.  Several  strains  have  been  isolated  from 
pimiento  swells,  but  do  not  grow  in  pear  and  tomato  mediums. 

FLAT  SOUR  ORGANISMS — Group  IV — Several  strains  have 
been  recovered  from  canned  chilis  and  pimientos  and  similar 
organisms  have  been  frequently  encountered  in  experimental 
packs  of  artichokes  processed  at  212  degrees  for  20  minutes. 
These  latter  have  been  recovered  from  different  lots  containing 
varying  amounts  of  acid  to  a  pH  of  4.8.  The  organisms  in 
this  group  are  faculative  anaerobes  and  grow  best  at  80  degrees 
Fehrenheit. 

Organisms  in  Groups  I  and  II  did  not  survive  140  degrees  F. 
for  10  minutes  or  158  degrees  F.  for  two  minutes  when 
500,000,000  organisms  were  heated  either  in  phosphate  pH  7.0 
or  pimiento  juice,  pH  4.9.  A  suspension  of  5,000  spores  per  cc. 
oF  a  Group  III  strain  heated  in  phosphate  pH  7.0  and  pimiento 
pH  4.9  survived  10  minutes  in  boiling  water  at  212  degrees,  but 
did  not  survive  20  minutes.  From  the  classification  studies,  or¬ 
ganisms  in  Groups  I  and  II  belong  to  the  Lacto-bacillus  group 
and  appear  to  be  similar  to  spoilage  organisms  previously  iso¬ 
lated  from  swelled  cans  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  which 
were  studied  in  the  Washington  Laboratory  in  1922,  and  which 
at  that  time  were  definitely  established  as  significant  spoilage 
agents  in  under-sterilized  lots  of  these  products. 

THERMOPHILIC  ANAEROBES  —  Thermophilic  anaerobes 
have  been  isolated  from  swelled  cans  of  under-sterilized  spin¬ 
ach,  pumpkin,  sweet  potato,  artichokes,  string  beans  and  aspar¬ 
agus.  Bacteriological  studies  have  shown  that  these  organisms 
fall  into  at  least  two  major  groups — 1,  obligate  anaerobes  and, 
2,  faculative  aerobes,  some  of  which  seem  to  develop  better 
anaerobically,  or  at  least  at  reduced  oxygen  tension.  Consider¬ 
able  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  study  of  the  physi¬ 
ology  and  biochemistry  of  the  obligate  anaerobes.  Sporulation 
in  artificial  media  has  been  observed  only  on  rare  occasions. 
These  organisms,  however,  grow  readily  in  vegetable  mediums 
with  only  slight,  if  any,  change  in  the  acidity. 

STUDIES  ON  MEAT  PRODUCTS — Experiments  are  in  pro¬ 
gress  to  determine  the  inhibiting  effect  of  sodium  chloride, 
sodium  nitrate  and  sodium  nitrite  in  meat  products  on  food 
poisoning  organisms.  The  growth  and  toxin  production  of  de¬ 


toxified  Cl.  botulinum  spores  inoculated  into  cans  of  frank¬ 
furters,  salami  sausage,  raviolis  and  ham  is  also  being  tested. 
SPRINGER-PERFORATION  STUDIES,  by  G.  S.  Bohart. 

Our  work  on  this  subject  has  been  concentrated  on  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  variations  in  canning  procedures. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PACKS  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  FIND¬ 
INGS — In  1927  experimental  packs  were  made  of  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  Bing  cherries,  loganberries  and  strawberries,  and  in 
1928  of  Royal  Anne  chenries  and  loganberris.  The  principal 
variables  studied  included  the  effects  of  time  and  temperature 
of  exhaust,  time  of  cook,  headspace,  concentration  of  syrup, 
storage  temperature  and  the  effect  of  exhaust  with  clinched 
covers.  Most  of  the  variables  were  studied  in  packs  put  up  in 
at  least  two  canning  plants. 

The  rate  of  hydrogen  formation  in  these  packs  during  the 
inteiwal  between  the  time  of  canning  and  the  time  of  springer 
development  has  been  determined  by  subjecting  each  can  to  an 
external  vacuum  test  at  regular  intervals,  using  the  same 
method  as  previously  reported.  In  general,  the  rate  of  loss  of 
vacuum  in  Royal  Anne  cherries  stored  at  any  given  tempera¬ 
ture  remains  substantially  constant  from  the  time  of  canning 
until  the  time  of  springer  development.  Loganberries  and  straw¬ 
berries,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  generate  hydrogen  at  an  ac¬ 
celerating  rate  as  time  goes  on. 

Observations  made  on  the  1927  pack  with  regard  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  exhaust  and  headspace  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen 
springers  and  swells  in  Royal  Anne  cherries  in  No.  21^  cans 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  1928  pack.  It  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  a  good  exhaust  is  advisable.  Some  can- 
ners,  however,  believe  that  a  very  high  exhaust  places  too  much 
of  a  strain  on  the  gasket,  resulting  in  rapid  loss  of  vacuum 
through  leakage  of  air.  Our  results  do  not  confirm  this  view, 
but  it  is  recognized  that  the  temperature  of  exhaust  is  limited 
by  the  danger  of  paneling  of  the  cans  or  of  impairing  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fruit  where  an  open  steam  exhaust  is  used.  In  view 
of  our  observations  regarding  the  beneficial  effects  of  high 
exhaust  it  is  felt  that  further  consideration  should  be  given  to 
establishing  practical  means  for  the  elimination  of  these  factors. 

In  the  Royal  Anne  cherry  experiments  the  life  of  the  can 
was  prolonged  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  headspace 
within  the  ranges  studied,  i.  e.,  3/16  inches  to  7/11  inches  as 
measured  from  a  straight  edge  across  the  top  of  the  double  seam 
to  the  level  of  the  syrup.  If  headspace  is  measured  after  the 
cover  has  been  removed  by  cutting  under  the  double  seam  this 
headspace  range  would  be  approximately  from  0  to  4/11  inches. 
In  any  event,  in  order  to  make  this  measurement  accurately,  it 
is  necessary  to  depiess  the  fruit  below  the  syrup  with  a  wire 
screen.  Using  as  a  basis  the  time  required  for  50  per  cent 
failures  in  three  lots  of  150  cans  each,  having  headspaces  of 
3/16,  5/15  and  7/16  inches,  50  per  cent  failures  occurred  in  40, 
330  and  360  days,  respectively,  when  stored  at  100  degrees  F. 
We  recommend  that  the  headspace  in  Royal  Anne  cherries  in 
No.  2%  cans  be  held  between  5/16  and  7/16  inches,  measured 
as  described  above,  or  from  2/16  to  4/16  inches  when  measured 
from  the  bottom  of  the  double  seam.  Because  of  unavoidable 
variations  it  is  suggested  that  the  canner  should  aim  at  a  head- 
space  of  6/16  inches  measured  after  the  can  has  been  processed 
and  cooled  to  room  temperature.  It  should  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  this  recommendation  concerns  the  headspace  only, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  filling-in  weight  of  the  fruit. 
Control  of  the  headspace  with  a  topper  just  before  closing 
probably  furnishes  the  most  accurate  method  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  results. 

Another  factor  which  has  been  studied  and  on  which  encour¬ 
aging  results  have  already  been  obtained  involves  the  exhaust¬ 
ing  of  cans  with  the  covers  loosely  clinched  in  place. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  DIFFERENT  SUGARS  ON  CORRO¬ 
SION — In  1926  experiments  were  begun  to  determine  the  effect 
of  sugars  on  acid  corrosion  in  plain  cans.  Since  ordinary  cane 
sugar  in  solution  in  the  presence  of  acid  breaks  up  into  equal 
parts  of  dextrose  and  levulose,  these  sugars  were  also  studied. 
In  the  preliminary  experiments  a  technical  grade  of  levulose 
of  90  per  cent  purity  and  both  technical  and  highly  purified  dex¬ 
trose  were  used.  Comparisons  were  made  of  the  rate  of  loss 
of  vacuum  and  of  springer  formation  in  No.  1  tall  plain  cans 
containing  citric  acid  solution  alone  with  acidified  solutions  of 
each  of  the  three  sugars.  Conditions  of  exhaust  and  process 
were  such  as  to  insure  nearly  complete  inversion  of  the  cane 
sugar  dextrose  and  levulose. 

The  rate  of  loss  of  vacuum  and  the  rate  of  springer  forma¬ 
tion  was  greatest  in  the  presence  of  levulose,  whether  the  cans 
were  stored  at  130  or  80  degrees  F.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
the  technical  nor  purified  dextrose  appeared  to  accelerate  the 
action  of  citric  acid  under  these  conditions,  whereas  the  in¬ 
verted  cane  sugar  had  approximately  one-half  the  accelerating 
action  of  levulose. 
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Because  of  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  impurities  in  the 
90  per  cent  levulose  used  in  these  experiments  might  have 
affected  the  corrosion  rate,  tests  were  made  to  determine  the 
effect  of  highly  purified  levulose  and  dextrose  on  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  acid  corrosion  of  metal  plates  in  the  absence  of  air. 
The  results  clearly  indicate  that  levulose  accelerates  the  acid 
corrosion  of  base  plate,  tin  and  tin  plate,  while  dextrose  does 
not  greatly  affect  the  acid  corrosion  of  base  plate  and  appears 
to  partly  inhibit  the  corrosion  of  tin  and  tin  plate.  The  extent 
of  corrosion  was  determined  both  by  loss  of  weight  and  by 
hydrogen  evolution.  The  total  corrosion  of  tin  and  of  base  plate 
in  contact  was  increased  by  levulose  and  decreased  by  dextrose. 
The  relative  corrosion  of  the  tin  and  iron  in  the  couple  is  now 
being  studied. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  found  that  levulose  undergoes 
some  decomposition,  while  no  appreciable  change  was  detected 
in  dextrose.  Studies  are  contemplated  to  determine  the  nature 
of  these  changes. 

Experimental  lots  of  Royal  Anne  cherries  were  packed  this 
year  with  cane  sugar,  dextrose,  invert  sugar  and  several  raw 
sugars  to  determine  the  relative  effect  of  these  sugars  on  the 
rate  of  formation  of  hydrogen  springers. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS.  By  E.  F.  Cornell 
and  P.  C.  Wilbur. 

STORAGE  OF  PINEAPPLE — The  experiments  which  were 
started  in  August,  1927,  in  co-operation  with  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners  to  de¬ 
termine  the  effect  of  different  storage  temperatures  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  canned  pineapple  are  still  in  progress.  Three  lots  of  pine¬ 
apple  have  been  under  observation,  samples  of  one  lot  being 
held  at  40,  60,  80  and  100  degrees  F  and  samples  of  two  lots  at 
the  last  three  temperatures  only.  Included  in  these  lots  are 
samples  representative  of  the  various  styles  of  packing  now  used. 

To  date  ten  cuttings  have  been  made  on  the  one  lot  which  has 
been  in  storage  for  17  months,  and  eight  cuttings  on  the  two  lots 
in  storage  for  16  months.  At  these  cuttings  the  samples  have 
been  judged  by  a  committee  of  pineapple  canners  as  to  change  of 
color,  flavor  and  physical  condition.  Certain  chemical  analyses 
have  also  been  made  to  be  correlated  with  changes  in  quality. 

It  is  evident  that  storage  at  100  degrees  F.  for  from  four  to  six 
months  will  sufficiently  impair  the  quality  of  canned  pineapple  as 
to  render  it  unmerchantable.  It  appears  that  caramelization  ot 
the  sugars  is  the  principal  factor  in  this  deterioration.  Samples 
stored  at  80,  60  and  40  degrees  have  not  as  yet  shown  any 
marked  deterioration.  The  critical  point  in  storage  evidently 
lies  somewhat  between  80  degrees  and  100  degrees. 

CHANGES  IN  CUT-OUT  SYRUPS  IN  FRUITS— Prelimi¬ 
nary  studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the  approximate  time 
for  cut-out  syrups  to  come  to  constant  values  in  different  fruits 
packed  in  syrups  of  different  concentration,  and  also  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  any  change  which  might  occur  between  a 
reading  taken  shortly  after  packing,  such  as  is  done  in  a  can¬ 
nery,  and  the  flnal  reading  taken  when  the  syrup  has  come  to 
a  constant  value. 

Apricots,  green  gage  plums,  egg  plums  and  both  halved  and 
sliced  peaches  of  three  varieties,  Tuscans,  Midsummers  and  Phil¬ 
lips,  were  packed  in  No.  2%  cans  in  55,  40,  25  and  10  deeree  Brix 
syrups,  respectively;  Royal  Anne  cherries  and  Bartlett  pears  in 
No.  2V2  cans  in  40,  30,  20  and  10  degree  Brix  syrups,  respec¬ 
tively.  With  the  exception  of  Royal  Anne  cherries,  a  number  of 
cans  of  each  fruit  were  also  packed  in  water.  Choice  grade  fruit 
was  used  throughout,  and  care  was  taken  to  have  each  can  con¬ 
tain  the  same  weight  of  fruit  and  each  lot  to  receive  the  same 
syrup  of  a  given  concentration. 

Cut-out  syrup  readings  were  made  on  the  samples  as  soon  as 
possible  after  packing,  and  subsequently  at  short  intervals.  The 
method  of  sampling  consisted  in  cutting  a  small  circular  hole  in 
the  top  of  the  can,  adding  a  small  amount  of  a  chemical  preser¬ 
vative  and  closing  the  hole  by  means  of  a  rubber  stonper.  A  few 
drops  of  the  syrup  could  thus  be  removed  and  the  Brix  reading 
obtained  on  the  Abbe  refractometer. 

The  results  show  that  the  rate  at  which  syrups  in  the  fruits 
studied  come  to  constant  values  is  dependent  on  the  character  of 
the  fruit  itself,  and  that  the  only  signiflcant  changes  observed 
occurred  in  those  cans  packed  with  the  syrups  of  the  two  highest 
concentrations.  In  the  cases  of  peaches,  both  halved  and  sliced, 
Bartlett  pears,  apricots  and  Royal  Anne  cherries,  the  syrups  ap¬ 
pear  to  come  to  a  constant  value  within  a  week  after  packing, 
whereas  with  green  gage  and  egg  plums  and  Kadota  flgs  equil¬ 
ibrium  is  established  in  about  two  weeks.  The  maximum  changes 
in  cut-out  syrups  between  the  first  readings  (taken  usually  two 
days  after  packing)  and  the  values  obtained  when  the  syrups 
had  come  to  a  constant  value  were  in  the  case  of  green  gage 
and  egg  plums  from  l.to  2  degrees  Brix;  for  Kadota  figs  1  de¬ 


gree  Brix,  and  for  the  other  fruits  approximately  0.6  degrees 
Brix. 

CORROSION  STUDIES — Continuation  of  the  work  on  the 
corrosion  of  chromium  and  chrome-nickel  steels  substantiates 
previous  findings  as  to  their  high  resistance  to  corrosion  in  fruit 
juices.  The  corrosion  of  Dueiron  in  pineapple  syrups  was  found 
to  be  close  to  that  of  stainless  steel.  The  corrosion  of  copper, 
nickel  and  monel  metal  in  fruit  juices  was  greatly  accelerated 
where  a  portion  of  the  metal  surface  extended  above  the  liquid. 
This  partial  immersion  had  little  influence  on  the  corrosion  of 
Duriron  and  stainless  steels.  Contact  with  copper  did  not  ap¬ 
preciably  accelerate  the  corrosion  of  stainless  steel  in  boiling 
pineapple  juice. 

Studies  made  on  iron  electroplated  with  successive  layers  of 
copper,  nickel  and  chromium  showed  that  the  polished  samples 
had  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  corrosion  in  pineapple  syrup  than 
chrome-nickel  steel,  even  with  the  chromium  layer  apparently 
unbroken.  A  similar  sample  unpolished  corroded  about  seven 
times  as  fast  as  the  polished  sample,  and  did  not  show  passiva¬ 
tion  during  the  test.  The  corrosion  of  both  polished  and  unpol¬ 
ished  samples  was  considerably  increased  by  cuts  extending  to 
the  base  metal. 

Experiments  are  being  conducted  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  preventing  external  corrosion  of  cans  under  excessive  mois¬ 
ture  conditions  by  the  use  of  certain  colorless  lacquers. 

ANALYSES  OF  PULP  FROM  WESTERN  TOMATOES— 
Analyses  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  tomato  pulp  have  been 
made  in  order  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  composition 
of  Western  tomatoes  and  also  to  afford  data  whereby  a  compari¬ 
son  could  be  made  to  the  relations  in  Eastern  tomatoes,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  tables  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  Bul¬ 
letin  21-L.  At  the  same  time,  the  study  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  compare  several  different  methods  used  in  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  puree. 

The  samples  were  collected  from  different  sections  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Utah,  representing  the  more  important  varieties  of 
canning  tomatoes,  and  included  pulp  made  both  from  whole  to¬ 
matoes  and  from  trimming  stock.  Determinations  were  made 
for  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pulp,  specific  gravity  of  the  filtrate 
from  the  pulp,  the  total  solids  and  refractive  index  of  the  filtrate. 

The  values  obtained  in  the  analyses  agreed,  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  the  relations  expressed  in  Bulletin  21-L,  and  it  is  felt 
that  the  use  of  these  tables  in  controlling  the  manufacture  of 
puree  from  Western  tomatoes  will  give  satisfactory  results. 
Comparable  results  on  specific  gravity  were  obtained,  regardless 
of  the  method  used. 

SERVICE 

During  the  past  year  400  jobs  for  individual  members  have 
been  handled.  This  is  an  increase  of  110  jobs  over  the  number 
received  in  1927.  Samples  have  been  examined  and  technical 
information  furnished  to  a  number  of  members  who  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  made  use  of  the  laboratory  facilities  at  their  disposal. 
The  400  jobs  may  be  classified,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
work,  as  follows: 

Chemical  analysis,  involving  special  tests,  such  as  tests  for 
presence  of  foreign  metals  and  coloring  matter  and 
analysis  of  water,  salt,  sugar,  oil,  acidity  tests  and  gas 

analysis  .  69 

Sterility  tests  .  92 

Determination  of  cause  of  spoilage .  27 

Process  or  canning  information .  45 

Discoloration,  off-flavor  and  corrosion .  32 

Tomato  products,  check  analysis,  etc .  20 

Hydrogen  swells  and  perforations .  27 

Swell  claims  .  4 

Miscellaneous  .  84 

Of  the  92  jobs  for  sterility,  52  were  submitted  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Department  of  Health  as  a  control  on  the  processes 
regulated  by  them.  These  involved  the  following  products :  spin¬ 
ach,  asparagus,  artichokes,  pumpkin,  cauliflower,  ripe  olives, 
celery  puree  and  vegetable  salad. 

Nearly  1,100  letters  were  written  by  members  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  staff,  of  which  600  contained  technical  information  and  two 
news  letters,  giving  results  of  investigations  and  information  of 
general  interest  were  sent  to  Western  members. 

Members  of  the  staff  have  availed  themselves  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  the  plants  of  our  members.  This  has  added  great¬ 
ly  to  our  knowledge  of  canning  procedures  and  has  acquainted 
us  with  various  problems  encountered  in  the  packing  of  different 
commodities.  At  the  same  time,  these  personal  contacts  have 
enabled  us  to  discuss  in  general  the  work  of  the  laboratory  and  to 
give  the  canner  the  benefit  of  any  laboratory  findings  concerning 
the  packing  of  his  particular  products.  During  the  past  year 
one  or  more  plants  of  49  per  cent  of  our  members  in  Cailfornia, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Utah  and  Hawaii  have  been  visited. 
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Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Raw  Products 
Research 

By  C.  G.  Woodbury,  Director 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

Some  of  the  activities  and  interests  of  the  Director  of  the 
Raw  Products  Research  Bureau  during  1928  are  discussed  in 
the  following  paragraphs. 

The  field  of  agricultural  research  as  related  to  canning  crops 
is  so  diverse,  the  problems  are  so  many  and  so  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  geographically,  that  a  complete  outline  is  not  attempted. 

A  few  subjects  are  presented  briefly  by  way  of  illustration  of 
the  field  of  work  of  the  Bureau,  the  selection  of  topics  men¬ 
tioned  being  based  chiefly  on  whether  any  new  information  has 
been  brought  out  or  any  significant  development  taken  place 
during  the  year. 

REORGANIZATION  IN  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY, 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
In  this  Bureau,  all  of  the  work  having  to  do  with  horticultural 
crops  heretofore  scattered  among  many  offices,  has  been  con¬ 
solidated  in  a  new  organization  called  Office  of  Horticultural 
Crops  and  Diseases.  For  the  first  time  the  work  in  crop  im¬ 
provement,  plant  breeding,  plant  diseases  and  plant  physiology 
has  been  brought  together  in  one  organization.  While  this  has 
only  an  indirect  bearing  on  canning  crops  research,  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  organization  and  the  development  of  research 
leadership  and  personnel  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
along  many  lines  of  interest  to  our  industry. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
RESEARCH  APPROPRIATIONS 
Last  year  a  report  was  made  on  the  activity  of  the  Raw 
Products  Bureau  in  co-operation  with  representatives  of  farm 
organizations  and  other  industries  interested  in  agriculture  in 
enlisting  the  sympathetic  support  of  the  Budget  Bureau  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  research  budget  of  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  effort  has  been  continued.  The  budget  recommended 
to  Congress  this  year  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  carries  an  increase  of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  for  the  Department’s  research  work.  While  this  is  less 
than  the  increase  secured  last  year,  it  represents  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vance,  nevertheless,  and  is  especially  encouraging  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  increases  granted  by  the  last  Congress  and  by 
the  present  one  are  the  first  of  any  consequence  for  research 
work,  outside  of  certain  emergency  appropriations,  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  received  since  the  war. 

One  item  of  particular  interest  to  the  canning  industry  in  the 
present  budget  is  an  increase  of  $49,820  for  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  Economics  to  enable  it  to  organize  the  crop  report¬ 
ing  work  on  fruits  and  vegetables  on  a  more  adequate  basis. 

CANNERS’  SCHOOLS 

The  Raw  Products  Bureau  has  continued  to  encourage  the 
organization  of  conferences  or  canners’  schools  at  several  of 
the  Agricultural  Colleges.  At  such  meetings  the  results  of  the 
investigations  by  the  local  institution  can  be  presented  fully  to 
canners  and  their  field  men.  The  meetings  afford  an  opportunity 
for  informal  discussion  and  exchange  of  experience  leading  to 
practical  applications  in  canners’  crop  production  methods  of 
new  information  developed  by  the  College  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  workers. 

Examples  of  successful  meetings  of  this  sort  are  the  canners’ 
schools  held  during  the  year  at  Maryland  University,  Purdue 
University  and  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER 

The  corn  borer  continued  its  normal  rate  of  spread  during 
1928.  Scouting  during  the  fall  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
borer  in  new  territory,  indicating  an  advance  of  from  20  to  50 
miles  south  and  west  in  the  Middle  Western  area. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  CLEAN-UP— The  compensation  from 
Federal  funds  to  farmers  for  corn  borer  clean-up  has  not  been 
continued.  A  bill  providing  seven  million  dollars  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  introduced  in  the  first  session  of  the  70th  Congress 
and  hearings  were  held.  The  passage  of  the  bill  was  urged  by 
Middle  West  interests.  It  was  opposed  by  Middle  West  farmers 
and  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  only  condi¬ 
tionally  and  with  limitations. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  based 
largely  on  failure  of  some  of  the  states  concerned  to  promul¬ 


gate  corn  borer  regulations  early  enough  in  the  season  to  make 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  adjust  their  farm  practice  thereto. 
Such  failure  has  resulted  in  the  past  in  a  number  of  injunction 
suits  whereby  the  State  government,  which  has  the  sole  police 
power,  was  restrained  from  enforcing  the  regulations. 

REGULATORY  MEASURES  UP  TO  STATES— The  view  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  advisers  appears  to  be 
that  practical  measures  of  suppression  of  corn  borer  damage 
have  been  worked  out  and  demonstrated  through  the  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  clean-up  campaign  of  1926,  and  that  it  is  now  up  to 
individual  communities  and  the  State  governments  to  carry  out 
such  regulatory  measures  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  in  the 
various  communities  without  calling  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  compensation  to  the  farmers  for  extra  labor  involved 
in  the  corn  borer  fight.  There  seems  little  likelihood  that  the 
bill  to  appropriate  seven  million  dollars  for  a  continuation  of 
the  clean-up  on  a  compensation  basis  will  be  passed  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 


CHAS.  G.  WOODBURY 

RESEARCH  RESULTS  ENCOURAGING— Meanwhile,  the 
research  program  of  the  Federal  Department  in  co-operation 
with  the  States  has  been  well  financed  and  good  progress  has 
been  made  along  a  number  of  lines  of  practical  value.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  farm  machinery  for  corn  borer  control  have  been 
effected,  the  introduction  and  breeding  of  parasites  has  been 
speeded  up,  and  it  now  appears  that  in  most  instances  European 
corn  borer  may  be  successfully  combated  wherever  whole¬ 
hearted  community  co-operation  can  be  secured  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  modifications  of  methods  of  corn  growing  and  of  disposal 
of  corn  crop  residues. 

Clean  plowing  is  probably  the  most  important  single  measure 
which  farmers  can  put  into  effect  to  reduce  corn  borer  damage. 
Bulletin  No.  80  of  the  Ohio  State  University  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  Extension  Service,  entitled  “Plows  and  Good  Plowing,” 
brings  together  a  large  amount  of  new  information  which  has 
been  gained  on  plowing  methods  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  corn  belt  farmer  who  is  concerned  with  the  corn  borer 
fight. 

In  Illinois,  Dr.  Flint,  the  entomologist,  is  applying  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  breeding  corn  borer  parasites  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  large  population  of  these  insects  available  for  release  in 
Illinois  whenever  the  corn  borer  may  reach  the  borders  of  the 
State. 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  PASTEUR  INSTITUTE— Workers 
on  corn  borer  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  France  report  that 
common  mugwort  is  a  preferred  host  plant.  “In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Paris  and  on  the  plains  of  Gennevilliers,  the  com¬ 
mon  mugwort  covers  many  hectares  of  waste  land.  In  these 
localities  the  corn  borer  infestation  is  intense  and  strictly  lim¬ 
ited  to  this  plant.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  single  plant 
which  does  not  contain  a  number  of  com  borer  larvae.  Despite 
the  intensity  of  the  infestation,  which  has  probably  existed  in 
these  localities  for  many  years,  the  exceptionally  intensive  corn 
borer  infestation  of  the  common  mugwort  and  the  protection 
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of  the  surrounding  plants  produced  simply  by  the  preference  of 
the  borer  for  this  host  plant,  are  facts  of  much  significance 
from  our  point  of  view.” 

Another  observation  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  relates  to  the 
practical  immunity  to  corn  borer  shown  by  certain  French  corn 
varieties.  The  Pasteur  Institute  worker  suggests  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  these  varieties  for  susceptible  American  corn  in  the 
infested  regions  in  the  United  States.  The  resistance  of  the 
French  corn  to  the  borer  is  considered  to  be  physiological  and 
similar  in  its  nature  to  anti-bacterial  and  anti-parasite  im- 
m.unity  in  the  higher  organisms. 

MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE,  JAPANESE  BEETLE  AND 
PEPPER  WEEVIL 

Of  interest  to  bean  canners  is  the  rapid  spread  during  1928 
of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle.  Commercial  damage  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  Tri-States  territory  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  canners  and  growers  of  spring  beans  in  this  section 
will  have  to  begin  spraying  or  dusting  for  Mexican  bean  beetle 
control  during  the  coming  year.  The  research  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  carried  on  for  many  years  past  has  developed 
fairly  satisfactory  materials  and  methods  of  application.  It  is 
probable  that  the  use  of  magnesium  arsenate  spray  or  arsen¬ 
ical  dusts  will  check  the  beetle  effectively  before  setting  the 
pods.  The  beetle  has  spread  less  rapidly  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
New  York  State  and  damage  to  canners’  crops  in  these  sections 
has  been  slight  up  to  date. 

The  fight  against  Japanese  beetle  continues  in  the  East.  New 
Jersey  is  most  heavily  infested  as  in  the  past,  and  so  far  the 
quarantine  regulations  seem  to  have  prevented  any  long-dis¬ 
tance  spread  of  this  pest.  Isolated  infestations  have  been  found 
in  several  locations  in  Maryland.  Japanese  beetle  causes  much 
damage  to  fruits  as  well  as  to  vegetables. 

The  pepper  weevil  has  become  thoroughly  established  in  the 
pimiento  territory  south  of  Los  Angeles,  and  is  a  factor  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  production  of  sweet  peppers  and  pimien- 
tos  in  this  section.  So  far  the  pimiento  growing  territory  in 
Georgia  has  not  become  infested.  The  unrestricted  importation 
of  chili  peppers  from  Mexico  is  considered  to  have  been  a  factor 
in  spreading  pepper  weevil  into  new  territories  in  the  United 
States.  The  desirability  of  quarantine  regulations  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  uninfested  pepper-growing  regions  in  the  United 
States  has  been  taken  up  with  the  Plant  Quarantine  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

BEAN  DISEASE  RESEARCH. 

The  principal  diseases  of  canners’  varieties  of  beans  are  an- 
thracnose,  a  fungous  disease;-  mosaic,  a  virus  trouble,  and  bac¬ 
terial  blight.  These  are  all  seed  borne.  When  canners  were  first 
advised,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  the  risk  of  contam¬ 
ination  of  the  seed  stock  with  the  anthracnose  fungous  could  be 
practically  eliminated  through  the  use  of  western-grown  seed,  a 
sharp  reduction  took  place  in  the  sales  to  canners  of  bean  seed 
grown  in  the  Middle  West  and  East. 

Preliminary  studies  made  in  Maryland  during  the  past  season 
show  that  in  that  section  the  anthracnose  fungous  will  survive 
the  winter  on  bean  crop  residue.  It  follows  that  if  anthracnose- 
free  seed  is  used  on  old  bean  ground  where  the  crop  was  in¬ 
fested,  the  succeeding  crop  may  be  seriouslv  damaged  with  an¬ 
thracnose  in  spite  of  the  seed  stock  being  free  from  the  organism. 

Although  anthracnose  has  not  ordinarily  been  considered 
serious  by  Wisconsin  canners,  the  widespread  occurrence  of  this 
disease  in  Wisconsin  in  1928  suggests  the  desirability  of  further 
study  of  the  possible  wintering  over  of  the  organism  in  northern 
sections. 

While  the  use  of  western-grown  seed  has  afforded  canners  con¬ 
siderable  protection  from  anthracnose,  the  other  seed  borne  dis¬ 
eases  of  beans,  mosaic  and  bacterial  blight,  are  widely  prevalent 
in  many  parts  of  the  inter-mountain  seed-growing  region.  The 
Raw  Products  Bureau  has  urged  for  some  years  the  necessity  of 
further  research  on  these  diseases  in  the  seed-producing  terri¬ 
tories,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  seed  producers,  to  the  end 
that  methods  may  be  developed,  if  possible,  for  producing  west¬ 
ern  seed  from  mosaic  and  blight  as  well  as  from  anthracnose. 

Last  year  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  received  an 
increased  appropriation  for  research  work  on  diseases  of  can¬ 
ners’  beans,  and  during  the  past  season  a  preliminary  study  was 
made  of  seed  production  methods  and  disease  occurrence  in 
Idaho,  Colorado,  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Much  new  information 
was  brought  to  light,  and  we  feel  gratified  at  the  splendid  begin¬ 
ning  which  has  been  made  in  this  new  study  of  seed  borne  dis¬ 
eases  of  beans.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  research  in  the  seed-producing  sections. 

ASPARAGUS  IMPROVEMENT 

At  the  request  of  the  Canners  League,  attention  was  given  to 
the  reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  research  on  asparagus 


in  California.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the  California 
Experiment  Station  in  co-operation  with  the  League  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  canners.  Control  of  insect  pests,  improvement 
of  strains,  fertilizer  treatments  and  removal  of  asparagus  lands 
are  under  investigation. 

PEAS 

Experiences  of  the  last  year  emphasize  the  need  for  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  relations  between  growing  conditions  and 
quality  of  canning  peas,  the  factors  concerned  with  the  so-called 
starch  problem  of  peas,  and  the  inherent  differences  in  quality 
and  flavor  of  different  varieties. 

WEATHER,  YIELD  AND  QUALITY— A  field  study  of  can¬ 
ners’  experience  and  of  weather  conditions  indicate  rather 
clearly  that  the  low  yields  and  unsatisfactory  quality  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Alaska  pack  was  due  to  unfavorable  moisture 
and  temperature  conditions  at  critical  periods  rather  than  to  any 
sudden  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  seed  furnished  for  the  1928 
crop.  The  interest  of  plant  physiologists  in  Chicago  University 
in  this  problem  was  secured  and  a  graduate  student  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  study  of  the  effect  of  different  environmental  fac¬ 
tors  on  the  rate  of  development,  starch  content  and  toughness  of 
Alaska  peas. 

FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS — Fertilizer  experiments  with 
peas  in  Maryland  emphasize  the  importance  of  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrogen,  while  other  experiments  carried  on  by  field 
agents  of  the  Potash  Corporation,  co-operating  with  canners, 
suggest  strongly  that  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  may  have 
adverse  effects  as  compared  to  sulphate  in  shortening  vine 
growth,  depressing  yield,  advancing  maturity  and  in  increasing 
toughness.  Additional  comparisons  between  muriate  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  in  pea  fertilizer  mixtures  need  to  be  made  before 
these  relations  are  fully  understood. 

Experiments  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  show  that, 
where  fertilizer  for  peas  was  put  on  through  the  drill  when  peas 
were  sowed,  the  stand  was  reduced  about  50  per  cent.  On  an 
adjoining  plot  where  the  fertilizer  had  been  drilled  in  just  ahead 
of  the  peas  in  a  separate  operation,  the  peas  had  apparently  all 
germinated.  Many  growers  still  seed  peas  and  apply  fertilizer 
in  one  operation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  injury  from  this 
practice  may  more  than  offset  any  possible  advantage  from  the 
use  of  fertilizer.  Poor  stands  result,  and  the  canner  is  often 
blamed  for  furnishing  poor  seed. 

TESTING  SEED  STOCKS— The  excellent  work  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  carrying  on  field  trials  of  pea  seed  stocks  sold  to  can¬ 
ners  has  been  continued  and  improved.  Maryland  and  Minne¬ 
sota  also  started  work  of  this  kind  during  the  past  season.  The 
effect  of  this  work  is  far  reaching,  both  through  the  information 
that  is  made  available  to  canners  as  to  the  occurrence  of  off- 
types  and  rogues  in  the  commercial  seed  supply,  and  through  the 
information  made  available  to  seedsmen  as  to  the  behavior  of 
new  strains  in  the  regions  where  the  canning  crop  is  to  be  grown. 

While  the  seed  stock  testing  shows  that  as  a  whole  pea  seed 
stocks  are  reasonably  uniform  and  true  to  type,  they  show  also 
that  strains  are  continually  offered  for  sale  which  contain  such 
a  percentage  of  rogues  or  mixtures  that  a  satisfactory  canning 
crop  cannot  be  produced  from  them. 

DISEASE  OCCURRENCE  AND  DISEASE  SURVEY— In 
New  York  State  the  importance  of  early  seeding  of  Alaskas  in 
relation  to  root  rot  was  again  demonstrated  forcibly  during  the 
past  season’s  work.  This  disease  becomes  most  active  with  in¬ 
crease  in  soil  temperature.  On  infected  soil  the  earliest  seeded 
Alaskas  gave  a  fairly  good  crop,  while  delayed  planting  resulted 
in  almost  complete  loss  from  root  rot. 

In  New  Jersey  experiments  were  made  on  especially  prepared 
soil  on  a  field  infected  with  root  rot.  When  peas  were  grown  on 
this  soil  after  oats  or  after  fallow,  there  was  no  disease.  When 
grown  after  alfalfa  or  vetch,  the  peas  were  seriously  injured. 
These  results  indicate  that  it  is  unsafe  to  use  vetch  or  alfalfa  in 
a  rotation  with  peas  where  root  rot  is  present,  especially  if  either 
of  these  crops  is  grown  immediately  preceding  peas. 

A  survey  of  pea  diseases  in  canning  and  seed-producing  states 
was  made  during  1928  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
by  Dr.  M.  B.  Linford.  The  inspection  of  disease  occurrence  in¬ 
cluded  15  states,  from  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  to  Utah  and 
Montana.  Dr.  Linford  concludes  his  report  on  the  pea  disease 
survey  as  follows: 

“To  summarize  the  outstanding  points  of  this  survey,  Aphano- 
myces  root  rot  and  Fusarium  wilt  are  the  two  most  important 
diseases  of  peas  throughout  the  states  surveyed,  although  many 
other  diseases  occur  occasionally  and  sometimes  become  locally 
troublesome.  Root  rot  has  not  been  known  to  occur  widely  in  pea 
states  for  some  years.  The  present  findings  indicate  that  while 
certain  areas  are  still  free  from  it,  this  disease  is  still  spreading, 
and  that  in  certain  areas  where  it  occurred  in  small  amounts 
only  a  few  years  ago  it  has  markedly  increased  in  prevalence 
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and  severity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  areas  long  known  to 
be  infested,  root  rot  has  not  become  an  important  factor. 

“Fusarium  wilt,  which  formerly  was  known  only  in  Wiscon- 
tin,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  has  now  been  found  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  to  Idaho  and  Montana. 
Through  much  of  this  range  it  now  occurs  sparingly  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  recent  introduction,  though  wherever  it  is  found 
it  shows  its  normally  great  severity.  In  Central  Wisconsin, 
where  it  has  been  known  longest,  wilt  has  shown  a  distinct  in¬ 
crease  in  prevalence  during  the  five  years  since  it  was  first  dis¬ 
covered.  A  study  of  the  field  evidence  gathered  to  date  indi¬ 
cates  that  some  states  and  parts  of  states  are  distinctly  more  af¬ 
fected  by  root  rot  than  are  the  others,  and  the  same  can  now  be 
said  of  wilt;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  latter  disease  has  not  yet 
attained  nearly  its  ultimate  geographical  range  nor  its  maximum 
destructiveness.  Its  potential  importance  is  such  that  wilt,  more 
than  any  of  the  other  pea  diseases,  demands  immediate  attention 
looking  towards  the  perfection  of  disease-resistant  varieties  and 
the  devising  of  supplementary  means  of  diminishing  losses.” 

APHIS  CONTROL  UNSATISFACTORY— A  summary  of  five 
years'  experiments  in  attempts  to  control  pea  aphis  shows  that 
no  general  recommendation  can  be  made  regarding  the  value  of 
either  sweeping  or  dusting.  Neither  yield  nor  income  per  acre 
have  been  increased  as  a  result  of  attempts  to  control  aphids. 
In  some  cases  crop  injury  has  followed. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED  GROWING 

An  inspection  of  seedsmen’s  trial  grounds  in  Idaho  showed 
that  very  creditable  work  is  being  done  by  the  leading  pea  seed 
growers  in  maintaining  careful  checks  on  the  uniformity  and 
quality  of  seed  stocks.  Much  excellent  work  is  in  progress  also 
ia  breeding  up  individual  plant  selections  and  in  the  effort  to 
develop  improved  varieties  through  hybridization.  Work  of  this 
kind  on  the  part  of  both  seedsmen  and  experiment  stations 
should  be  encouraged.  There  is  surely  no  reason  to  assume  that 
the  four  or  five  varieties  which  now  constitute  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  pea  pack  are  the  best  which  can  be  produced  for 
the  canners’  purposes. 

In  bean  seed  production  the  season  was  disastrous  in  many 
of  the  principal  seed-growing  territories.  Successive  hail-storms 
ruined  many  seed  crops,  resulting  in  the  pro-rating  of  deliv¬ 
eries  of  Refugee  and  other  canning  varieties  by  most  seedsmen. 

SPINACH 

At  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station  and  at  the  California 
Experiment  Station  progress  has  been  made  in  breeding  im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  spinach  for  canning.  Some  of  the  new  hy¬ 
brid  strains  bred  by  Mr.  Zimmerley  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  appear  "co 
combine  the  disease  resistance  of  Virginia  Savoy  with  increased 
ability  to  withstand  the  cold  weather,  and  a  type  of  savoying 
intermediate  between  Bloonsdale  and  King  of  Denmark. 

In  California  the  canners  are  interested  primarily  in  the  types 
represented  by  Prickly  Winter  and  Long  Standing.  Dr.  Jones, 
at  Davis,  is  making  selections  and  crosses  between  these  types 
to  improve  plant  characters  and  obtain  more  uniformity  within 
the  strain.  The  possibilities  of  local  production  of  spinach 
seed  for  California  use  is  also  receiving  careful  investigation. 
SWEET  CORN 

VARIETY  IMPROVEMENT — Efforts  to  develop  improved 
varieties  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  are  in  progress  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Connecticut  and 
Illinois.  A  number  of  the  strains  produced  by  the  Experiment 
Stations  are  now  being  grown  in  sufficient  volume  so  that  in¬ 
terested  canners  may  make  canning  tests  of  the  quality  of  the 
station  selections. 

The  breeding  of  sweet  corn  presents  problems  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  met  in.  breeding  field  corn.  In  the  case  of 
sweet  corn  yield,  of  course,  comes  first,  but  unless  high  yield  is 
linked  with  uniform  maturity,  tenderness  and  high  quality,  the 
new  strain  has  little  value.  Careful  studies  of  all  these  factors, 
both  individually  and  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  are  now 
being  made. 

In  Illinois  much  effort  is  being  devoted  to  an  intensive  study 
of  the  factors  which  cause  one  strain  to  be  of  high  quality  and 
another  of  low  quality.  Progress  has  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  by  studying  the  inheritance  of  certain  characters  which 
help  to  make  quality. 

The  Illinois  work  is  directed  especially  to  a  study  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  starchiness. 

“Tenderness  is  obviously  an  essential  in  any  good  strain  of 
sweet  corn.  It  was  at  first  believed  that  tenderne^ss  was  due  to 
soil  conditions.  Comprehensive  tests  made  with  a  specially  de¬ 
vised  instrument  called  a  ‘penetrometer,’  showed  that  soil  treat¬ 
ments  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  tenderness.  When  pure  line 
strains  were  studied,  however,  vast  differences  were  found  in 
their  tenderness.  As  many  strains  as  possible  are  now  being 
tested  each  year  to  determine  whether  tenderness  is  an  inherent 
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character.  If  such  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  behavior  of  this 
character  in  inheritance  will  be  studied. 

“Starchiness  is  another  factor  which  has  been  getting  much 
attention.  It  is  generally  believed  that  starchy  sweet  corn  is 
tough.  Accordingly,  breeders  have  tried  to  eliminate  the  starchy 
strains.  They  have  been  successful  only  in  the  case  of  pure 
lines.  These  studies,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  indicate  that 
toughness  and  starchiness  do  not  necessarily  go  together.  One 
extremely  starchy  strain  has  been  isolated  (at  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity)  which  is  one  of  the  most  tender  tested  up  to  the  present.” 

FERTILIZERS — The  Illinois  results  of  sweet  corn  fertilizer 
experiments  in  the  main  confirm  the  earlier  reports  that  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  pay  when  used  on  sweet  corn,  even  in  rota¬ 
tions  containing  clover.  Both  super-phosphate  (acid  phosphate) 
and  potash  are  needed  the  first  and  second  year  after  clover. 
Where  there  is  no  clover  in  the  rotation,  the  need  for  supple¬ 
mental  plant  food  is  even  greater. 

“Broadcasting  such  fertilizers  has  considerable  merit,  but  is 
open  to  several  objections.  On  the  other  hand,  hill  applications 
have,  in  the  past,  brought  more  of  an  increase  in  yield,  although 
it  is  still  doubtful  whether  yields  can  be  maintained  in  this  way. 
The  more  important  objections  to  broadcasting  are  the  cost  of 
the  fertilizer,  which  is  $7  to  $9  an  acre,  and  the  extra  labor 
needed  to  apply  it.  Farmers  and  canners  are  in  favor  of  using 
fertilizers,  but  prefer  to  do  it  in  hill  applications  at  the  time  of 
planting.  This  method  involves  very  little  labor.  The  quantities 
of  fertilizer  applied  are  small;  the  newer  types  of  fertilizer  drill 
attachments  are  both  cheap  and  efficient,  and  the  fertilizer  is 
placed  where  it  becomes  immediately  available  to  the  seedling. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  100  pounds  of  0-16-6  an  acre 
evidently  was  more  profitable  than  150  or  200  pounds  an  acre 
applied  in  the  hill.  In  comparison  the  broadcast  application  of 
400  pounds  an  acre  certainly  failed  to  pay.  Whether  this  rela¬ 
tion  will  prove  true  from  year  to  year  remains  to  be  seen.” 

Further  study  of  the  new  method  of  determining  soil  fertility 
needs  through  the  stalk  test  devised  by  Dr.  Hoffer  confirm  the 
1927  indications  of  the  value  of  this  method.  In  this  method  the 
corn  plant  itself  is  tested  in  the  field  by  certain  chemicals  which 
show  whether  or  not  the  plant  has  had  a  sufficient  supply  of 
nitrogen  and  potash.  In  many  cases  this  method  will  give  a 
quicker  and  surer  indication  of  the  fertilizer  needs  than  can  be 
obtained  by  a  series  of  fertilizer  test  plots. 

CONFERENCE  ON  SWEET  CORN  BREEDING— Late  in 
the  summer  there  was  an  informal  conference  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  attended  by  most  of  the  research  workers  who  are 
giving  special  attention  to  sweet  corn  breeding  and  variety  im¬ 
provement.  Thirty-five  were  present,  including  representatives 
from  canning  companies  and  seedsmen.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  was  to  review  the  work  in  progress  in  the  various 
states,  to  compare  methods  of  variety  improvement,  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  applications  of  genetics  studies  to  the  practical  seed 
production  methods  of  the  canners  and  the  seedsmen. 

Corn  breeders  attended  frm  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  from  the  Experiment  Stations  of  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Connecticut  and  Maryland.  Principal  in¬ 
terest  centered  around  the  utilization  of  the  inbred  material  now 
in  process  of  selection  and  the  factors  that  constitute  quality  in 
canned  sweet  corn. 

This  conference  was  the  first  of  its  kind  where  the  workers  in 
this  field  came  together  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  methods 
and  progress.  It  appears  that  the  most  significant  work  now  in 
progress  in  sweet  corn  breeding,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
method  and  volume,  is  that  being  carried  on  by  Mr.  Huelsen,  of 
the  Illinois  Experiment  Station.  Huelsen’s  inbred  strains  of 
Country  Gentleman  and  Narrow  Grain,  and  the  system  he  has 
developed  for  producing  pure  lines  on  a  large  scale,  received 
much  favorable  comment  from  the  conference. 

BUYING  TOMATOES  ON  GRADED  BASIS 

Since  the  promulgation  of  grades  for  tomatoes  for  canning  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  interest  among  canners  in 
some  sections  has  been  increasing  as  to  whether  the  buying  of 
this  product  on  grade  might  not  work  out  to  the  advantage  of 
both  canner  and  grower. 

Experiments  made  in  Indiana  in  1927  in  co-operation  with  a 
number  of  canners  indicated  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
cull  tomatoes  were  being  delivered.  It  was  found  that  approxi¬ 
mately  72  per  cent  of  the  culls  were  either  overripe  or  under¬ 
ripe,  indicating  that  more  careful  picking  in  the  field  might 
eliminate  most  of  the  cull  tomatoes  from  canners’  deliveries.  An¬ 
alyses  made  in  1927  of  growers’  deliveries  showed  that  with  a 
contract  price  of  $12  per  ton  the  usable  tomatoes  were  costing 
the  canners  from  $13.36  per  ton  to  $16.75  per  ton. 

In  1928  the  system  of  buying  on  grade  was  tried  out  further 
under  commercial  conditions.  The  results  in  most  cases  were 
satisfactory  to  grower  and  canner,  and  it  is  felt  by  a  number  who 
have  used  this  plan  that  tho  buying  by  grade  has  several  ad- 
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vantages  over  the  flat-rate  system.  The  skillful  and  careful 
grower  is  not  penalized  in  the  price  received  for  his  high  qual¬ 
ity  product  for  the  culls  delivered  under  the  first-rate  system  by 
the  indifferent  or  poor  grower.  In  1928  the  plan  was  tried  ex¬ 
perimentally  at  one  plant  in  New  York  and  at  three  plants  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  addition  by  nine  canners  in  Indiana  who 
studied  this  method  in  1927.  Details  of  practice  will,  no  doubt, 
vary  in  different  localities,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  principle 
involved  has  many  points  of  merit  and  is  worthy  of  investigation 
by  canners  in  other  localities.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  per¬ 
centages  of  No.  1,  No.  2  and  cull  tomatoes  is  very  desirable  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  actual  commercial  trial  of  this  method  of 
buying.  Competent  inspection  by  disinterested  parties  and  a 
proper  differential  between  the  different  grades  are  essential 
elements  to  the  successful  working  of  the  plan. 

INVESTIGATION  FOR  PINEAPPLE  CANNERS 

At  the  request  of  the  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Can¬ 
ners,  several  weeks  were  devoted  to  a  study  of  pineapple  pro¬ 
duction  problems  in  Hawaii.  This  included  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  Pineapple  Experiment  Station  and  the  various  lines 
of  scientific  research  through  which  it  is  building  up  its  service 
to  the  pineapple  industry.  A  report  covering  this  investigation 
was  pre’^ared  and  filled  with  the  Association  of  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Canners. 

PEACH  AND  APRICOT  VARIETY  IMPROVEMENT 

Co-operative  work  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  California,  initiated  some  years  ago  by  the  Cahners  League, 
is  now  beginning  to  show  interesting  and  valuable  results.  The 
object  of  this  work  is,  in  part,  to  develop  new  varieties  to  replace 
Phillips  and  Tuscan,  and  to  fill  in  the  list  of  midsummer  clings 
with  varieties  which  are  locally  adapted  to  the  peach-growing 
regions  of  California  and  which  have  the  desired  characteris¬ 
tics  in  respect  to  yield,  color  and  thickness  of  flesh,  small  siise  of 
pit,  flavor  and  quality.  New  cross-breed  seedlings  are  now  com¬ 
ing  into  bearing.  Preliminary  canning  tests  with  some  of  the 
new  hybrids  grown  by  Mr.  Wight,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry,  in  the  experimental  orchard  at  Palo  Alto,  indicate  that 
several  of  these  new  sorts  are  likely  to  become  valuable  aflditioris 
to  the  list  of  canning  cling  varieties.  Some  show  very  remark¬ 
able  smallness  of  pit,  thicknes.s  of  flesh  and  richness  of  color. 

The  question  of  peach  stocks  is  also  receiving  attention.  With 
the  gradual  lowering  of  the  water  table  in  some  of  the  important 
peach-growing  territory  the  question  of  a  deeper  rooting  stock, 
such  as  apricot,  is  again  becoming  important.  Good  progress  is 
being  made  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  field  station  at 
Shatter  in  testing  compatability  of  some  of  the  leading  peach 
varieties  to  peach  stocks  of  the  Peento  and  Honey  types.  These 
stocks  have  shown  considerable  resistance  to  nematode  injury. 

A  trip  made  by  Mr.  Wight  to  the  Mediterranean  emphasized 
the  important  possibilities  in  improvement  in  apricot  varietes 
and  in  peach  and  apricot  stocks.  A  very  large  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  and  types  were  found  which  apparently  have  never  been 
tested  in  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  further  and 
more  systematic  foreign  study  in  this  direction  with  importation 
and  testng  of  desirable  new  sorts  has  been  taken  up  with  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction. 

In  addition  to  the  breeding  work  already  mentioned,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  continuing  the  effort  begun  a  few 
years  ago  in  co-operation  with  canners  to  determine  whether  de¬ 
ciduous  fruit  varieties  may  be  improved  through  bud  selection. 
Bud  sports  have  already  been  found  which  vary  from  the  varie¬ 
tal  type,  and  these  are  being  propagated  on  uniform  stocks  to 
determine  whether  or  not  variations  observed  may  be  transmit¬ 
ted  by  budding. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  credit  to  the  Canners  League 
for  the  thorough  way  in  which  all  the  projects  having  to  do  with 
canning  crop  improvement,  either  in  co-operation  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Experiment  Station  or  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  are  fostered  and  encouraged.  Without  the  work  of  the 
Canners  League  in  experimental  horticulture  the  invaluable 
progress  which  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  would 
have  been  impossible. 

SMALL  FRUIT  BREEDING,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  efforts  to  produce  improved  varieties  of  small  fruts  for 
canning  has  been  continued  with  encouraging  results. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  raspberry  selections  Nos. 
231  and  324  have  shown  promise  in  preliminary  canning  tests. 
Selection  No.  231  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  varieties 
Farmer  and  Lathem.  No.  324  resulted  from  a  cross  between 
Winfield  and  Ontario.  The  selections  were  made  chiefly  on  the 
basis  of  flavor  and  freedom  from  seediness  in  the  can.  Selec¬ 
tion  No.  231  is  being  propagated  at  the  South  Haven,  Mich.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  order  that  a  commercial  canning  test  may 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  work  with  black  raspberries  has  resulted  in  obtaining 
very  uniform  large  new  seedlings  in  which  the  flesh  clings  to  the 
seeds  so  that  the  latter  are  not  noticeable.  Canning  tests  will 
be  made  of  some  of  the  more  promising  of  these  in  1929. 

Additional  work  has  been  done  in  recent  years  in  back  cross¬ 
ing  selected  purple  varieties  with  red  and  with  black  raspberries 
in  order  to  obtain  new  varieties  of  blacks  with  improved  flavor 
and  to  obtan  greater  productiveness  with  a  better  bush  type  of 
the  red  raspberries.  The  selections  in  these  groups  have  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  of  canning  tests. 

The  strawberry  breeding  work  and  the  first  growing  of  the 
new  seedlings  is  carried  on  near  Washington.  The  promising 
selections  are  then  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
canning  tests  secured  from  those  which  show  best  local  adapta¬ 
tion.  Among  strawberries  selection  No.  632  is  the  one  giving 
most  promise  at  the  present  time  from  the  canning  standpoint. 
While  not  as  productive  as  some  commercial  sorts,  it  appears  to 
be  more  resistant  to  disease  and  better  in  quality  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  firmness  than  the  commercial  sorts  available.  This 
strawberry  is  the  result  of  the  cross  between  the  varieties  Portia 
and  Eureska.  Portia  was  originated  at  the  Dominion  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Ottawa,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  variety  for 
canning  in  Canada.  Eureska  is  one  of  the  Etter  varieties. 

Tests  at  Hood  River,  Corvallis  and  elsewhere  in  the  North¬ 
west  show  varying  performance  for  this  berry,  and  more  ob¬ 
servations  must  be  made  before  its  local  adaptations  are  fully 
worked  out.  SeVerill  other  selections  for  canning  have  been 
made,  but  have  not  been  tested  as  thoroughly  as  No.  632.  Many 
thousands  of  new  seedlings  were  put  in  the  field  last  year.  The 
Oregon  Experiment  Station,  co-operating  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  produced  some  20,000  strawberry  seedlings  in 
1928. 

MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SYRUP 
AND  MOLASSES  ASSOCIATION 


The  anntlal  meeting  of  the  National  Syrup  &  Molasses  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
January  21st  and  22nd.  The  activities  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year  were  reviewed  and  plans  made  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  such  work  during  the  coming  season.  Annual  election  of 
officers  was  held  with  the  following  results:  President,  E.  L, 
Powell,  New  Orleans  Coffee  Compony,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
Vice-President,  J.  L.  Schnier,  Griggs-Cooper  Company,  St.  Paul; 
Minnesota;  Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  P.  Williams,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  The  retiring  officers  were  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks 
by  the  Association  for  their  services  to  the  Association. 

One  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  Association  for  the  coming 
year  is  the  consummation  of  a  plan  for  a  campaign  to  educate 
the  people  as  to  the  food  value  of  syrups  and  molasses.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  extensive  advertising  of  prod¬ 
ucts  which  may  be  used  in  the  ordinary  diet  to  replace  syrups 
and  molasses  has  kept  the  business  of  Association  members 
from  enjoying  the  growth  which  it  deserves.  This  plan  which 
was  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Association  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  with  enthusiasm  by  most  units  in  the  industry,  but  there 
are  a  few  who  have  not  yet  agreed  to  join  the  industry  in  its 
campaign,  and  these  are  to  be  given  another  opportunity  before 
machinery  for  carrying  the  plan  into  effect  is  definitely  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  Association  adopted  resolutions  favoring  an  increase  in 
tariff  upon  molasses  for  human  consumption,  and  opposing  any 
change  in  tariff  rates  on  maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup.  Copies 
of  these  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  now  in  session.  Further  resolution  was  ad¬ 
opted  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  Association  for  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  solving  technical  problems  on  domestic 
molasses  and  syrup  production,  and  in  endeavoring  to  stimulate 
and  reawaken  public  interest  in  the  use  of  such  products. 

The  work  of  preparing  a  new  roster  of  concerns  engaged  in 
packing  syrup  and  molasses  is  practically  completed.  Details 
of  deciding  upon  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  roster  and  upon 
the  possible  sale  of  advertising  space  therein  were  referred  to  a 
roster  committee  with  directions  to  proceed  immediately  to  com¬ 
plete  its  publication. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Powell,  was  authorized 
to  call  a  semi-annual  meeting  in  the  City  of  Chicago  during  the 
month  of  July,  1929,  at  such  date  as  he  shall  determine.  The 
President  announced  that  the  appointment  of  standing  commit¬ 
tees  would  be  made  by  him  after  further  consideration. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  National 
Food  Brokers  Association 


Tuesday  Morning  Session,  Jan.  22,  1929 


The  Twenty- Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  convened  at  9:50  o’clock  in  the  South  Ball 
Room  of  The  Stevens,  Chicago,  Illinois,  President  H.  E.  Lincoln, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  This  is  the  opening  session  of  the 
Brokers  Convention,  and  I  would  like  to  entertain  a  motion  that 
we  dispense  with  the  roll-call,  as  you  will  find  cards  to  register, 
and  I  will  ask  that  you  all  use  them;  and  also  to.  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  as  they  have 
been  printed  and  you  have  all  received  copies  of  the  same. 

MR.  STANLEY  E.  HAWKINS:  I  move  that  we  dispense 
with  the  roll  call  and  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  think  the  first  order  of  business 
is  the  President’s  Annual  Report.  I  would  like  to  state  before 
reading  this  report  that  it  was  prepared  prior  to  the  decision  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  on  the  Trade  Practice  Confer¬ 
ence,  so  a  part  of  this  may  seem  a  little  out  of  order. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN’S  REPORT 

IT  seems  but  a  few  days  ago  that  you  elected  me  President 
of  this  Association,  and  now  I  am  called  upon  to  make  my 
annual  report  of  this  year’s  work.  Time  surely  flies,  and 
shows  how  enjoyable  the  past  year  has  been. 

In  submitting  my  report  for  the  year  ffiust  ended,  I  first  of  all 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  loyal  support  and  the 
splendid  work  and  help  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Each  has  his  own  business  interests  to  care  for,  yet 
have  at  all  times  been  ready  to  leave  same  when  work  for  the 
Association  was  necessary,  and  the  calls  on  their  time  and  ener¬ 
gy  have  been  many  the  past  year. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  Secretary  both  capable  and  dip¬ 
lomatic,  and  without  his  knowledge  and  assistance  your  officers 
would  often  be  at  sea  and  without  a  rudder.  I  desire  to  publicly 
thank  him  for  his  assistance  the  past  year.  The  duties  of  his 
office  are  many,  and  increase  each  year,  but  he  always  greets 
them  with  a  smile,  and  in  some  way  the  increased  work  is  well 
taken  care  of. 

Early  in  the  year  the  matter  of  licensing  food  brokers  by  the 
United  States  Government  was  brought  to  your  attention  and  a 
majority  were  in  favor  of  such  le^slation  if  found  practical  and 
legal  and  enforceable.  At  the  solicitation  of  some  of  our  promi¬ 
nent  eastern  members,  we  retained  Thomas  H.  Robinson,  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  who  was  most  highly 
recommended  as  being  the  man  who  could  draw  such  a  bill  and 
be  influential  in  piloting  same  through  Congress.  Last  March 
we  paid  Mr.  Robinson  a  retainer  fee  of  $1,000.00  and  are  still 
waiting  for  his  report  as  to  possibility  of  such  a  bill.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  your  Executive  Committee  are  not  pleased  with 
the  outcome  so  far. 

The  outstanding  work  of  the  year,  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  all  branches  of  the  food  industry  has  been  the  Grocery 
Trade  Conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  Our  Association  has  taken  an  active  and  leading  part 
m  this  work,  both  the  preliminary  or  programme  Committee 
meetings,  and  in  the  general  Conference  in  Chicago,  October 
24th.  The  Resolution  covering  Brokerage  is  not  all  we  desired 
but  was  a  compromise,  and  if  accepted  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  us  all.  This  work  has  entailed  a  heavy  expenditure 
of  both  time  and  money  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  but  we  feel  was  fully  justified.  Nothing  has  transpired  in 
the  food  industry  in  many  years,  that  has  aroused  the  interest 
in  all  branches.  Manufacturers,  Jobbers,  Retailers  and  Brokers 
are  approved,  our  work  is  far  from  finished,  as  first  the  Confer¬ 
ence  will  b,.  a  continuing  body,  and  secondly  our  Association  as 
well  as  others  will  have  untold  police  duties  to  perform. 


We  have  taken  up  quite  extensively  the  past  year,  a  work  that 
to  my  mind  is  of  great  value  to  the  Association.  I  refer  to 
meetings  with  Brokers  in  different  cities,  and  taking  to  many 
members  not  conversant  with  the  work  we  are  doing  for  them, 
an  outline  of  what  is  being  accomplished,  and  what  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  in  mind  for  the  betterment  of  all  of  us.  The  past  year 
in  connection  with  the  Executive  Committee,  we  have  held  such 
meetings  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
These  meetings  were  held  at  times  of  regular  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  meetings.  In  connection  with  our  Secretary,  I  have  at¬ 
tended  such  meetings  at  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Birmingham  and  Nashville.  Alone  I  have  met  with 
the  Brokers  at  Memphis  and  Milwaukee.  At  each  of  these 
meetings  all  Food  Brokers  in  the  different  markets,  whether 
members  of  our  Association  or  not,  have  been  invited  to  attend. 


H.  E.  LINCOLN 

Retiring  President 

Our  Secretary  alone  has  attended  a  number  of  such  meetings, 
particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  no  doubt  will  cover  same 
in  his  report.  This  work  should  be  extended,  and  more  such 
meetings  held,  and  I  trust  the  incoming  officers  will  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  on  this  work  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  past. 

Representing  our  Association,  I  have  addressed  the  following 
conventions:  Western  Canners  Association  at  Chicago,  both 
spring  and  fall  meetings;  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Cincinnati;  National  Wholesale  Grocers  and  National  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers  Associations  at  New  Orleans;  National  Chain  Stores 
Association  at  Memphis;  American  Grocery  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation  at  Chicago;  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  Minnesota  Canners  Association  at  Minneapolis. 

You  may  be  interested  in  a  few  figures  in  connection  with 
this  work.  With  the  conclusion  of  this  convention,  I  will  have 
been  away  from  home  in  the- interest  of  the  Association  a  total 
of  forty-eight  days,  and  will  have  traveled  a  total  of  seventeen 
thousand  miles. 

A  year  ago  it  was  voted  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Executive 
Committee  from  five  members  to  four,  and  this  primarily  to 
save  expense,  which  is  commendable,  but  there  is  always  a 
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chance  with  four  members  of  a  deadlock  on  some  question  of 
importance.  I  am  happy  to  say  nothing  of  this  nature  has 
transpired  the  past  year,  and  all  of  our  meetings  have  been  har¬ 
monious  and  unanimous. 

Also  with  but  four  members  the  Committee  is  composed  of  the 
President  and  the  previous  three  presidents,  but  with  five  mem¬ 
bers  the  President  has  the  opportunity  of  naming  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  some  one  not  holding  any  office,  and  to  my 
mind  this  is  desirable,  and  I  wish  to  recommend  a  change  in 
our  Constitution  increasing  the  Executive  Committee  to  five 
members,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  work  of  this  past  year  has  made  necessary  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  your  Executive  Committee 
feel  fully  justified  in  all  expenditures  made,  and  consider  the 
members  will  provide  ways  and  means  to  carry  on  the  good 
work. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  pessimists  who  think  the  Food 
Brokerage  business  to  be  on  its  last  legs  and  doomed  to  pass 
out  of  the  picture.  For  those  willing  to  take  a  few  hard  knocks, 
and  as  our  slogan  reads,  “Work  as  you  never  worked  before,”  a 
bright  and  successful  future  faces  you.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
from  my  observations  there  are  fewer  such  pessimists  than  a 
year  or  two  ago. 

In  closing  let  me  say  it  is  an  education  to  serve  as  President 
of  our  wonderful  Association,  and  while  it  entails  some  personal 
sacrifices,  I  assure  you  it  is  more  than  worth  it,  when  you  know 
you  are  serving  an  organization  of  men  that  are  back  of  you 
with  their  full  support,  and  I  desire  to  thank  you  all  for  the 
support  and  encouragement  given  me.  (Applause.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT  WILLIS  W.  JOHNSON:  I  move  you  the 
report  of  the  President  be  approved  as  read  and  made  a  part  of 
the  records  of  the  meeting. 

The  motion  w’as  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 

F.  H.  Massman,  Vice-President  of  the  National  Chain  Store  As¬ 
sociation,  who  is  substituting  for  Mr.  E.  C.  Young,  President 
of  that  Association. 

ADDRESS  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT  MASSMAN,  NATIONAL 
CHAIN  STORE  ASSOCIATION 
EXPECTED  a  real  big  crowd  here  on  account  of  the  weather 
not  being  very  good  for  parking,  or  skating  or  even  driving 
around.  • 

As  your  President  has  stated  in  his  announcement,  I  am  sub¬ 
stituting,  pinch-hitting  as  it  were,  for  our  President,  Mr, 
Vonker  of  the  National  Chain  Store  Association.  I  am  going  to 
hit  and  run,  as  a  pinch  hitter  does. 

I  promise  what  you  want  is  the  chain  store  side  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  it  to  you  along  that  line.  As 
you  perhaps  know,  and  so  as  to  make  clear  to  those  that  don’t 
understand,  the  National  Chain  Store  Association  is  compara¬ 
tively  new,  organized  in  Memphis  last  October.  It  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  former  National  Chain  Store  Grocers  Association 
which,  however,  did  not  include  in  its  membership  any  great 
number  of  the  larger  chain  store  corporations.  This  new  or¬ 
ganization  was  brought  into  being  primarily  to  be  better  or¬ 
ganized  to  meet  the  conditions  that  have  been  arising  through 
the  evolution  of  distribution  in  recent  years.  We  have  our 
problems  the  same  as  you  have,  the  same  as  any  other  branch 
of  the  industry  has.  The  distribution  of  groceries  is  a  tremend¬ 
ous  industry  and  naturally  in  its  more  recent  development 
problems  will  arise  that  have  never  been  thought  of  in  past 
ytars. 

We  might  just  briefly  deflect  our  minds  as  to  this  develop¬ 
ment.  A  good  many  of  you  brokers  know  the  size  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  distribution  through  the  chain  stores  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  as  compared  to  what  it  is  today.  Statistics  even  to¬ 
day,  when  they  talk  about  the  number  of  stores,  give  chain 
stores  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  distribution.  That, 
however,  does  not  reflect  the  volume  that  the  chain  store  dis¬ 
tributes  to  the  consuming  public.  In  the  food  store  statistics 
are  included  that  vast  number  of  stores  which  are  frequently 
known  as  delicacy  stores  and  small  food  shops,  whose  total 
value  don’t  average  more  than  around  $25,000.00  a  year.  That, 
reading  deeper  into  the  statistics,  also  is  told  you. 

The  chain  store  distributions  have  now  covered  and  do  now 
cover  the  various  States  in  greater  or  lesser  density  from  the 
east  coast  to  the  west  coast  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  clear 
up  into  Canada,  whereas  some  years  ago  there  were  whole 
groups  of  States  not  covered  by  chain  stores.  This  evidences 
and  points  to  the  fact  that  chain  store  distribution  is  sound 
economically  and  advantageously  to  the  consumer,  who  after  all 
is  the  person  who  the  producer  and  the  distributor  looks  to  for 
the  ultimate  use  of  the  products  in  the  food  line. 


The  chain  stores  claim, — and  I  think  rightly  so — that  through 
their  economical  distribution  they  have  improved  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  American  people,  and  while  a  comparison  with 
European  countries  where  chain  stores  do  not  exist  extensively 
—in  fact,  outside  of  the  co-operative  chains,  comparatively 
little — is  not  hardly  a  fair  comparison,  yet  it  does  prove  that 
where  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  they  have  of¬ 
fered  advantages  to  the  consumer,  which  is  readily  appreciated 
by  them. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  development  the  chain  stores 
naturally  have  made  enemies  and  are  being  attacked,  viciously 
attacked,  in  fact,  in  some  quarters,  but  the  charges  that  these 
people  make  are  in  themselves  ridiculous  when  carefully  an¬ 
alyzed. 

(Mr.  Massman  here  stated  the  various  charges,  and  refuted 
them,  in  about  the  same  language  as  in  his  address  before  the 
canners. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  economical  distribution  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  other  necessities  of  life  will  stay,  it  will  be  with  us  and 
it  will  develop  partially,  perhaps  only  by  chance.  Other  meth¬ 
ods  that  are  fast  developing,  as  you  know,  are  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Associations,  independent,  so-called,  associations,  with 
their  buying  power  and  regulations.  Five  years  ago  a  number 
of  them  were  trying  to  operate  by  letting  each  individual  mer¬ 
chant  go  on  his  own  hook  by  simply  supplying  them  certain 
commodities  they  could  buy  in  carload  lots  advantageously  and 
distribute  to  them,  and  letting  them  operate  independently.  In 
recent  years  that  has  highly  developed,  and  a  well  regulated  as¬ 
sociation  giving  their  members  all  the  benefits  they  can  get  is 
a  step  towards  economical  distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
though  I  maintain  at  no  time  can  they  reach  the  highly  efficient 
and  organized  condition  of  a  well  organized  chain  store. 

Readjustment  has  been  necessary  for  years  because  of  the 
advent  of  chain  store  distribution.  Some  along  the  line  have 
met  this  readjustment  studiously  and  have  made  the  best  of 
the  situation  by  adjusting  their  own  condition  to  meet  what  was 
ahead  of  them.  Others  have  stubbornly  entered  it  in  the  way 
of  a  fight.  Those  usually  went  down  in  befeat,  because  usually 
you  cannot  fight  a  thing  that  is  normal  and  natural  and  econ¬ 
omical  in  the  business  world  by  simply  a  lot  of  noise.  It  has 
to  be  done  studiously. 

Now,  the  brokers,  as  always,  are  in  the  middle  of  that  fight 
or  condition,  and  it  behooves  them,  as  well  as  the  wholesale 
grocers,  the  retail  grocers,  and  the  rest  of  them,  to  continue  to 
mend  their  conditions  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  whatever  is 
ahead  of  them.  The  broker  has  always  been  considered  a  man 
that  has  been  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  He  has  had 
his  producer  on  one  side,  whom  he  had  to  satisfy,  and  his 
buyer  on  the  other,  and  he  is  well  qualified  to  adjust  his  condi¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  existing  line-up. 

A  more  recent  development  has  been  the  greater  combination 
of  manufacturers  and,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  chains 
have  their  problems,  and  that  is  one  of  them.  They  are  watch¬ 
ing  these  manufacturers  combinations  and  are  prepared,  as 
everybody  else  should  be,  to  meet  the  development  of  that  line 
of  the  grocery  production  field  and  distribution.  The  greatest 
danger  today,  that  is,  from  the  chain  store  viewpoint,  is  the 
low  percentage  of  profit  that  some  of  these  manufacturers  are 
endeavoring  to  force  on  the  distributor  on  over-advertised  mer¬ 
chandise.  I  am  not  going  into  the  details  of  it,  but  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  state  that  the  chains,  and  I  don’t  doubt  but  what  other 
branches  of  the  food  trade,  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
this,  and  I  know  the  chains  are  prepared  to  protect  themselves 
if  the  squeeze  becomes  too  strenuous  to  bear.  They  will  adjust 
themselves  just  the  same  as  I  have  talked  of  the  adjustment 
that  has  been  going  on  all  along  the  line  for  some  time. 

The  chain  stores  have  the  confidence  of  the  consuming  public 
and  are  going  to  keep  it,  and  they  are  going  to  go  on  and  In¬ 
crease  their  efficiency  in  accordance  to  competitive  requirements. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  intimation  that  they  are  going 
to  be  up  against  a  stone  wall.  I  don’t  agree  with  that  idea. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  offer  to  you.  If  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  any  of  the  brokers  might  have  that  they  desire  to  ask 
as  to  chain  store  operations,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  them. 
(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  think  we  all  appreciate  Mr. 
Massman’s  address. 

In  going  about  the  country  this  past  year  attending  conven¬ 
tions  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  a  number  of  men  that 
have  proved  to  be  wonderful  friends.  I  am  next  going  to  call 
on  the  President  of  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associations, 
Mr.  Gordon  H,  Kellogg.  (Applause.) 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  GORDON  H.  KELLOGG, 
CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 

I  BRING  you  the  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association.  It  has  been  with  no  little  em¬ 
barrassment  that  I  have  been  thinking  of  something  that  I 
might  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  might  prove  of  interest.  My 
vocation  is  that  of  salesman.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  a  sales¬ 
man  to  talk  to  a  body  of  people  who  are  all  salesmen  and  prob¬ 
ably  know  a  great  deal  more  about  selling  than  the  speaker. 
There  are  two  or  three  things  that  occurred  to  me  while  I  was 
shaving  this  morning  that  may  have  a  little  interest  for  you 
men  of  the  Food  Brokers’  Association.  I  was  thinking  first  of 
the  traditions  of  your  Association,  of  the  fine  men  who  have 
gene  before.  I  notice  of  your  membership  here  in  this  meeting 
that  there  are  a  great  many  younger  men  to  whom  it  must 
be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  think  of  those  great  brokers 
and  salesmen  who  have  led  your  industry  in  the  years  gone  by 
and  that  you  have  to  lead  your  Association  now.  The  profes¬ 
sion  of  Broker  is  an  honorable  one;  active  in  creating  commerce 
and  in  promoting  greater  business  intercourse  for  hundreds  of 
years.  I  suppose  since  the  days  of  barter  a  broker,  agent,  or 
intermediary  between  buyer  and  seller,  has  been  essential  to 
active  commerce.  In  thinking  back  over  these  men,  many  of 
whom  come  to  your  mind  readily,  I  think  of  one  man  whom  per¬ 
haps  many  of  you  recall,  but  perhaps  of  whom  many  of  you 
younger  men  have  never  heard;  that  man  was  William  Y.  Bogle 
of  the  brokerage  firm  of  Bogle  &  Scott  in  New  York.  In  this 
connection  there  comes  to  mind  a  little  text  I  must  have  read  in 
my  younger  days  and  that  is  “Without  a  vision  the  people  per¬ 
ish.”  In  thinking  of  that  theme  I  could  not  help  but  remember 
what  William  Y.  Bogle  did  for  this  canned  foods  industry  and 
what  a  vision  he  had;  what  it  has  meant  to  you  men,  and  to 
your  profits,  to  the  canners  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
consumers  of  the  United  States.  There  was  a  man  back 
twenty-five  years  ago  who  put  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  into 
the  Sanitary  Can  before  the  machinery  turned  a  wheel.  He  had 
a  vision.  He  saw  the  problems  that  were  confronting  the  can¬ 
ners.  He  saw  beautiful  pears  prepared  in  the  cannery  put 
through  the  two  and  seven-sixteenth  inch  opening  of  the  can 
hole  can,  capped  with  a  hot  iron,  the  syrup  caramelizing,  and 
allowing  specks  to  float  in  the  syrup;  he  saw  perfectly  fine, 
whole  tomatoes  shoved  through  that  same  cap  hole  and  come  out 
just  a  lot  of  tomatoes.  He  saw  stringless  beans  packed  in  a 
can,  sealed  with  solder  and  acid,  and  when  they  came  out  of 
them  were  green  and  part  of  them  pale;  so  he  said  to  himself, 

I  imagine — because  I  was  associated  with  him  in  those  earlier 
days — “We  must  produce  something  better  for  the  consumer  of 
canned  foods” — with  the  result  he  put  his  money  behind  the 
Sanitary  Can. 

When  you  think  probably  today  seven  or  eight  billion  sanitary 
cans  are  used  where  twenty-five  years  ago  the  sanitary  can  was 
scarcely  known,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  industry  was 
changed  by  one  man’s  vision,  by  one  man’s  ideal  (a  desire  to 
furnish  the  ultimate  consumer  with  a  better  product)  one  can¬ 
not  help  but  say  that  you  gentlemen  have  an  honorable  tradi¬ 
tion  behind  you.  You  too  must  follow  along  those  lines  and 
realize  that  “without  a  vision  the  people  perish.”  I  heard 
Mr.  Phelps,  the  President  of  my  company,  say  yesterday — per¬ 
haps  some  of  you  gentlemen  heard  him  say  it— that  he  believed 
there  was  one  billion  more  cans  packed  with  food  in  the  year 
1928  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  canned  foods 
industry  and  with  it  all  the  canned  food  market  has  not  been 
in  as  good  shape  as  it  is  today  for  several  years  at  least.  Per¬ 
haps  the  chief  reason  for  this  fact  is  that  better  canned  food  is 
being  packed  today. 

The  membership  of  the  .Association  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
lead  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  branch  of  the  food 
industry  to  produce  better  canned  food  at  lower  costs  and  to 
give  the  ultimate  consumer  what  she  needs.  As  you  know,  the 
American  housewife  is  prone  to  take  what  is  handed  to  her. 
She  thinks,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  reason  for  her  faith,  that 
the  producer  of  canned  food  or  any  other  packaged  article, 
being  an  American  merchant  and  American  manufacturer,  has 
high  ideals  and  intends  to  give  her  the  best  that  can  be  given, 
and  he  does  as  far  as  his  knowledge  goes. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  gentlemen  with  all  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  industry  up  to  this  year  of  1929,  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  surface  has  much  more  than  been  scratched.  I 
believe  there  is  going  to  be  a  change  in  the  packing  methods 
ihat  will  produce  better  canned  food,  that  will  put  canned  food 
in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  the  fresh  vegetable,  that 
v/ill  produce  canned  food  that  more  people  will  like,  and  will 
break  down  more  prejudices,  and  I  only  hope  you  men  will  be 
true  to  your  traditions  and  view  with  open  mind  the  new  things 
that  will  be  brought  before  you;  the  things  that  the  Machinery 


and  Supplies  people  are  producing  and  will  produce,  the  new 
processes  under  higher  pressure,  the  processes  under  vacuum, 
and  the  C-Enamel  can.  Now  I  am  talking  shop  but  I  want  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  done  more  for  the  corn 
packers  and  for  you  gentlemen  indirectly  than  the  C-Enamel 
can  for  I  know  the  trouble  you  have  had  between  your  prin¬ 
cipals  and  customers  with  black  corn.  I  believe  in  the  future 
you  will  see  that  same  C-Enamel  can  used  for  peas,  not  because 
you  have  had  so  much  black  in  peas  but  because  you  are  going 
to  desire  a  more  sanitary  container,  and  something  that  will 
appeal  more  to  the  housewife.  I  plead  with  you  gentlemen,  as  I 
have  said  before,  to  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  and 
view  the  changes  with  open  mind.  Come  into  closer  contact 
with  your  principals  that  you  may  give  them  an  idea  of  what 
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the  markets  remand,  not  only  the  demand  of  wholesaler,  re¬ 
tailer  and  chain  store,  but  that  of  the  ultimate  consumer,  the 
American  housewife.  Use  every  endeavor  to  have  your  Canner 
Principals  pack  better  canned  food,  to  the  end  that  they  and  you 
will  prosper  and  that  the  whole  canned  food  industry  may  rise 
to  greater  heights  because  the  people  have  their  vision. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  think  we  have  all  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  Mr.  Kellogg’s  address.  It  certainly  was  very  fine  of  you 
to  come  here  and  talk  to  us. 

Another  outstanding  man  in  the  food  game  that  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  coming  in  contact  with  a  great  many  times  this 
last  year,  and  who  is  a  royal  good  fellow,  is  Ben  Nott,  President 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  Ben  Nott.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  NOTT,  NATIONAL 
CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

IDO  not  know  where  I  would  go  to  find  a  better  group  of  men, 
or  where  I  would  feel  more  at  home,  than  with  you  brokers 
right  here  today,  and  especially  when  I  am  standing  as  close 
to  my  good  friends,  Abe  and  Paul. 

To  promote  a  more  efficient,  economical  and  profitable  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  food  products  is  the  purpose  of  the  four 
conventions  in  session  here  in  Chicago  this  week.  Never,  since 
food  stuffs  were  first  conserved  by  the  process  of  commercial 
canning,  have  we,  the  producers  and  distributors  been  confront¬ 
ed  with  the  number  and  the  importance  of  problems  that  now 
press  for  immediate  solution. 

As  manufacturers,  every  alert  canner  knows  that  along  with 
substantially  improving  the  quality  of  his  pack,  year  after  year, 
he  must  at  the  same  time  employ  every  single  agency  that  will 
increase  the  efficiency  of  every  detail  of  his  production  opera¬ 
tions.  By  the  same  token  every  channel  of  distribution  must  be 
deepened  and  widened  to  promote  a  more  efficient  flow  of  the 
manufactured  articles  through  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Waste  of  time,  methods  and  money  must  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  manufactured  product  must  reach  the  consumer,  free  of  any 
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costs  not  essential  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  that 
commodity. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Roger  W.  Babson,  philosopher,  statis¬ 
tician  and  economist  stated:  “Prosperity  cannot  last  forever 
in  a  country  where  speculators  are  making  most  of  the  money, 
while  producers  of  necessaries  of  life,  are  barely  making  both 
ends  meet.  I  go  further  and  say  that  it  should  be  much  harder 
to  make  money  speculating  and  easier  to  make  profits  by  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  useful  goods.” 

The  canning  industry  recognizes  that  the  Brokers  are  a  very 
essential  part  of  the  established  program  of  distribution.  Your 
services,  as  direct  representatives  of  the  canners  are  indispens¬ 
able  to  him,  and  to  the  other  agencies  of  distribution. 

Yours  is  a  highly  specialized  profession  calling  for  a  con¬ 
stant  application  of  initiative,  tact,  perseverance  and  ability. 
For  all  of  this,  the  canner  as  your  client  should  be,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  is,  willing  to  give  his  full  support  morally  and  financially. 
In  other  words,  it  is  up  to  the  canner  to  be  willing  to  reimburse 
you  adequately  for  all  services  rendered. 


BEN  C.  NOTT 


At  the  same  time  there  should  be  a  wider  tendency  on  the 
part  of  most  of  the  brokers  to  recognize  that  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  their  bread  and  butter  issues  from  the  canner.  That  is  to 
say,  that  the  brokers’  “Account”  should  be  the  individual  served. 
You  should  use  your  best  endeavors  to  assist  in  balancing  pro¬ 
duction  with  consumption,  or  ‘balancing  production  with  sales  of 
ycur  principal,  the  canner,  as  far  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  do 
so,  from  the  fact  that  your  prosperity  depends  on  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  canner.  I  know  from  my  personal  contact  with 
many  of  you,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  you  leaders  of  the  business 
to  render  maximum  service  to  the  canner, 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  being  a  part  of  your  pro¬ 
gram  and  I  hope  that  each  of  you  may  profit  immeasurably  as  a 
result  of  your  deliberations  during  your  session. 

The  year  just  closed,  during  which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  as  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  among 
the  countless  treasured  experiences,  I  count  none  more  pleas¬ 
ant  nor  more  cherished  than  my  associations  with,  and  coming 
to  know  better,  your  President,  Abe  Lincoln.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Nott,  for  your 
splendid  address. 

I  will  appoint  on  the  Nominating  Committee,  Mr.  P.  J.  Mur¬ 
phy  of  Chicago,  Chairman;  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Hall,  of  Boston,  Mr. 
B.  T.  Clifford  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  W.  W.  Overton  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Berry  Maycock  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  will  appoint  on  the  Resolutions  Committee,  Mr.  Harry  E. 
Gill  of  Buffalo,  Chairman;  Mr.  John  C.  Knutson  of  Sioux  City, 
and  Mr.  Fred  W.  Heryer  of  Kansas  City. 

We  have  one  more  important  committee  to  announce.  We 
are  to  have  a  conference  with  the  Salmon  Brokers  Committee 
from  the  coast,  and  on  this  committee  will  be  Mr.  Millard  J. 
Bloch,  Chairman;  Mr.  Luman  R.  Wing,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  C. 
Faulkner,  all  members  of  Executive  Committee;  Mr.  Joseph  H. 


Kline  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Oscar  Reichardt  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Phipps  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Howard  Scott  of  Omaha,  and  Mr. 
Julius  Ormand  Of  Birmingham.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introduc¬ 
ing  to  you  Mr.  Roy  Davidson,  President  of  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  DAVIDSON,  NATIONAL 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSOCIATION 

HE  great  Food  Conference  held  in  Chicago  in  late  October 
was  an  exemplification  of  Association  work.  Without  Asso¬ 
ciations  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  brought  to¬ 
gether  all  elements.  Individual  efforts  would  have  gone  for 
naught  in  such  an  attempt.  Association  work  today  in  America 
is  the  vitality  of  industry.  Business  men  are  learning  the  facts 
worth  while  about  their  business  through  association  activities. 
In  the  final  analysis  your  Association  and  every  Association  is 
the  mirror  reflecting  the  necessary  economic  activities  in  each 
individual  industry,  only  thus  may  we  measure  up  to  the  rapidly 
changing  conditions. 

There  is  a  place  for  every  business  in  the  complex  life  of  this 
nation  in  proportion  to  the  services  rendered,  its  clientele  and 
the  need  of  that  service,  whether  it  be  artificial  or  necessary. 
Over-competition  in  many  lines  of  business  today  is  destructive 
and  uneconomic,  and  while  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  always  operative,  its  machinery  turns  but  slowly  at  times. 
All  suffer  during  the  process  of  change.  Ever-increasing  in 
numbers  are  the  products  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  fiercer  grows  the  battle  for  a  portion  of  the  public’s  dollar. 

CONSUMER  EXPECTATIONS— It  is  but  natural  then  that 
the  consumer  seeks  economies  in  the  necessities  of  life  so  that 
the  dollar  can  be  stretched.  All  crave  newly  invented  improve¬ 
ments  that  are  temptingly  presented.  Much  is  being  said  about 
the  cost  of  selling  foods  today.  Economies  are  being  studied 
and  effected.  Your  brokerage  industry  is  so  closely  related  that 
it  behooves  you  likewise  to  seek  out  the  wastes  and  duplications, 
for  it  is  but  natural  that  economies  cannot  be  properly  effected 
in  industries  so  closely  related  as  ours,  without  the  same  scrut¬ 
iny  running  all  through  the  machinery  of  production  and  dis- 
tributino.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  not  being  done  in  your 
industry,  but  merely  pointing  out  the  need  for  such  policies. 

Too  many  brokers  make  for  wasteful  duplications  and  in¬ 
crease  costs  just  as  it  does  in  wholesaling,  retailing  or  manu¬ 
facturing.  I  haven’t  told  you  a  thing  you  don’t  already  know. 

SERVICE  WILL  WIN — The  actual  service-rendering  Broker, 
alive  at  all  times  to  the  changes  in  merchandising  and  its  meth¬ 
ods,  who  creates  sales  of  quality  goods  and  not  merely  accounts 
for  attempted  sales,  who  stands  four-square  as  agent  of  buyer 
and  seller,  will  live  as  I  will  live  as  wholesale  distributor,  with 
the  sam£  principles  at  work.  (Applause.) 

The  Food  Conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  will  be  a  big  factor  in  reducing  trade  evils.  It  is 
not  an  instrument  to  champion  any  factor  in  the  industry,  nor 
to  block  any  element.  It  will  not  curb  competition,  but  is  an 
attempt  to  civilize  it.  The  Trade  Conference  needs  the  support 
of  every  honorable  individual  in  the  trade  to  make  it  a  stronger 
and  fairer  power  to  minimize  trade  evils.  It  is  constructive,  not 
destructive  effort.  It  is  a  form  for  the  trade  so  that  all  may 
more  correctly  serve  the  ultimate  consumer  with  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  Should  it  not  be  our  full  purpose  to  extend  our 
united  and  best  efforts  to  help  this  movement  rather  than  to 
criticise  it  before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  operate?  Patience,  1 
say,  must  be  exercised.  You  cannot  build  over  night  a  reliable 
institution  and  expect  it  to  function  fully  in  eradicating  evils 
that  have  grown  and  spread  with  the  years. 

I  bring  to  you  the  greetings  of  the  National  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association.  May  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  our 
two  organizations  continue  always.  May  we  always  work  to¬ 
gether  toward  the  right  and  the  fair  and  toward  the  upbuilding 
of  trade  principles. 

I  appreciate  this  honor  to  talk  to  you  again.  The  friend¬ 
ships  I  have  in  this  oi’ganization  I  hold  most  dearly  and  shall 
as  the  years  go  on.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you. 
We  have  not  always  agreed,  but  it  has  been  a  friendly  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  and  not  a  difference  of  principle. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  think  we  owe  Mr.  Davidson  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  coming  here  and  talking  to  us  today,  as  busy 
as  he  is,  and  we  thank  you  most  kindly,  Mr.  Davidson. 

We  will  now  ask  our  Secretary  to  go  on  with  his  report  while 
waiting  for  our  other  speakers.  We  have  Mr.  McLarin,  whom 
we  are  all  anxious  to  hear  and  Mr.  Drackett,  neither  one  of 
whom  have  arrived  as  yet. 
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SECRETARY’S  REPORT 
By  Paul  Fishback 

HE  annual  report  of  the  secretary  should  be  a  statement  of 
the  work  of  the  year  ending,  and  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  association  and  that  is  what  this  report  will  be.  It  is 
difficult  to  deny  myself  the  opportunity  which  this  occasion  of¬ 
fers  of  moralizing,  or  “editorializing”  as  one  of  our  good  mem¬ 
bers  put  it  after  an  annual  report.  Part  of  the  much  which 
could  have  been  said  in  the  manner  of  criticism  or  recommenda¬ 
tion,  has  already  been  said. 

There  are  just  four  men  within  hearing  who  know  how  much 
has  been  done  by  the  association,  the  president  and  the  three 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  and  to  those  four  men  I 
express  sincere  appreciation  for  co-operation,  for  support  and 
for  the  opportunities  recognized  and  seized,  to  advance  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  each  individual  member,  and  more,  each  broker  in  the 
grocery  business,  for  all  must  benefit  by  the  accomplishments 
of  the  association.  This  is  not  a  graceful  gesture,  perfunc¬ 
tory  and  because  it  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time,  but  words 
from  the  heart.  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Wing,  Mr.  Faulkner  and  Mr. 
Bloch  have  put  forth  excellent  effort  and  exercised  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  food  broker.  In  so  doing, 
they  have  worked  hard,  they  have  found  more  work  for  the  as¬ 
sociation  to  do,  which  has  meant  more  work  for  the  secretary’s 
office,  but  it  has  been  pleasant  work,  and  fruitful  work,  and 
therefore  enjoyable. 

The  income  of  the  association  was  increased  by  the  special 
assessment,  levied  at  the  1928  convention,  but  the  emergency 
expenses  made  this  increased  income  necessary.  The  details 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  are  given  here,  and  then  the 
formal  report  of  activities  and  accomplishments  will  follow. 

There  were  eight  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  year:  January  26th  in  Chicago,  following  the  conven¬ 
tion  and  an  organization  meeting  of  the  new  committee;  Febru¬ 
ary  20th  and  21st  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  April  16th 
in  Chicago;  June  7th,  again  in  Chicago;  July  30th  in  Minne¬ 
apolis;  September  30th  in  New  York;  October  23rd  and  Decem¬ 
ber  3rd,  both  in  Chicago.  The  location  of  the  meetings  of  the 
committee  was  determined  by  expediency.  New  York  meet¬ 
ings  were  called  because  of  developments  in  that  section,  and  in 
connection  with  the  Trade  Practice  Conference  developments. 
The  meeting  in  Chicago  October  23rd  was  preceded  by  two  days 
of  rather  hectic,  and  eventually  successful  endeavor  to  get  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  food  broker  at  the  Trade  Practice 
Conference,  and  was  followed  on  the  24th  by  that  Conference. 
All  of  these  meetings  were  attended  by  the  secretary. 

In  addition,  during  the  year,  alone,  or  in  company  with  the 
president,  and  on  occasion,  with  the  entire  executive  committee, 
the  secretary  visited  and  met  with  the  brokers  in  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Birmingham,  Nashville,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio  and  Ashland,  Kentucky.  With  the  necessary 
trips  on  association  business,  to  executive  committee  meetings 
and  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Grocery  Trade  Prac¬ 
tice  Conference,  including  visits  to  Washington  to  confer  with 
authorities  in  the  government  service,  to  Chicago  in  connection 
with  arrangements  for  this  convention,  and  other  points  includ¬ 
ing  a  special  trip  to  the  west  coast  in  midsummer  on  a  mission 
which  will  be  discussed  later,  your  secretary  has  been  compelled 
to  be  away  from  the  office  ninety-one  business  days. 

In  February,  the  executive  committee  met  with  a  group  of 
our  members  in  Philadelphia  because  they  had  a  problem  and  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  help  work  it  out.  An  excel¬ 
lent  meeting  was  held,  with  two  outstanding  results — first;  the 
formation  of  a  local  brbkers  association  in  Philadelphia,  and 
second,  the  employment  of  special  counsel  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  federal  legislation  to  license  food  brokers  and 
thus  protect  and  control  their  activities,  and  prevent  unfair 
competition  by  those  who  are  not  brokers,  and  by  the  brokers 
themselves. 

The  trip  to  the  West  Coast  in  May  was  unique  in  that  it  was 
the  first  time  the  association  had  been  taken  to  the  members 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  only  those  of  the  member¬ 
ship  there  who  had  come  east  to  the  conventions  had  ever  had 
any  contacts  with  their  fellow  members  in  the  east.  Less  than 
a  month  was  consumed  during  which  time  two  hundred  members 
and  twenty-three  members  of  the  Pacific  Canned  Salmon  Brok¬ 
ers  Association  at  a  special  session  of  that  association,  were 
visited.  Many  principals  were  interviewed  with  respect  to  re¬ 
ports  of  direct  selling  wherein  the  brokerage  was  paid  to  the 
buyers,  and  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  these  were  informa¬ 
tive  and  successful  interviews. 

In  August  your  secretary  appeared  before  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Bean  Dealers  Association  where  the  rate  of  brokerage  on 


pinto  beans  was  increased  to  8  cents,  bringing  fruit  to  the 
efforts  of  the  association  which  started  in  1923.  At  that  time, 
a  change  in  the  management  and  policy  of  the  Sun  Maid  Raisin 
Growers  Association  had  just  been  announced  and  the  trip  was 
continued  on  to  the  coast.  Interviews  with  the  new  heads  of 
the  production  and  sales  departments  of  the  raisin  organization 
in  an  effort  to  persuade  them  that  to  revert  to  the  brokerage 
method  of  representation  was  directly  in  keeping  with  their 
announced  policy  of  drastic  economy  of  operation,  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  was  considered  best  judgment  not  to  press  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  August  of  1928,  with  a  record-breaking  crop  in  sight 
and  the  impossibility  of  profitable  operation  conceded,  thus 
putting  the  brokers  into  a  position  where  failure  was  assured. 
1929  is  another  year. 

In  February  your  association  gave  momentum  to  the  Grocery 
Trade  Practice  Conference,  and  co-operated  with  the  director  of 
trade  practices  conferences  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Honorable  M.  Markham  Flannery  in  suggesting  and  setting  up 
the  preliminary  program,  by  which  the  prospective  unwieldy 
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Secretary 


conference  group  (there  was  more  than  forty  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  grocery  industry  and  some  six  thousand  individuals 
invited  to  the  conference  on  October  24th  in  Chicago)  into 
a  committee  representing  seven  of  the  key  associations  in  the 
industry.  Invitations  were  extended  to  eight;  your  own  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  National  and  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tions,  the  American  Grocery  Specialty  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  the  National 
Chain  Store  Grocers  Association,  the  Sugar  Institute,  Incorpor¬ 
ated  and  the  National  Canners  Association.  For  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  the  canners  did  not  send  representatives 
to  the  preliminary  committee  meetings  which  were  held  on  Au¬ 
gust  29th,  October  1st,  October  20th  and  October  23rd.  This 
committee  worked  hard  and  continuously  from  the  date  of  its 
first  meeting  until  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  prior  to  the 
conference,  to  whip  into  shape,  draft  and  finally  adopt  the 
eighteen  resolutions  which  were  presented  to  the  conference 
October  24th,  and  adopted  by  that  conference  unanimously  and 
without  opposition,  except  with  respect  to  one  resolution  which 
was  perhaps  more  misunderstood  by  a  small  group,  than  opposed. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  with  respect  to  these  resolutions  was  made  public. 
The  Commission  approved  most  of  the  resolutions,  as  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  reported,  but  took  it  upon  itself  to  change  the  wording 
of  some  of  them,  a  condition  and  development  which  has  brought 
forth  protest  from  one  of  the  groups.  The  principle  of  the  trade 
practice  conference  is  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  shall  meet  to 
write  its  own  law  merchant,  setting  down  the  industry’s  own 
interpretation  of  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  fair  trade  practice. 
It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  its 
own  rules,  to  approve  or  disapprove  these  rules  which  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  adopted  for  itself,  and  as  the  industry  adopts  them. 

Your  association  went  into,  worked  for  and  added  momentum 
to  the  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference  for  the  good  of  the 
industry,  in  the  hope  that  the  industry  as  a  whole  would  be  able 
to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  that  was  fast  overwhelming  it,  and, 
of  itself,  bring  an  end  to  those  unfair  practices  that  gave  but 
temporary  benefit  to  a  few  and  permanent  harm  to  all.  Our 
selfish  interest  was  in  our  desire  to  stop  the  abuse  of  brokerage ; 
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to  prevail  with  the  idea  so  aptly  expressed  in  the  excellent  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  by  the  National  Canners  Association  on  Friday, 
January  27th,  1928,  which  said:  “The  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  further  urges  that  its  members  keep  constantly  in  mind 
that  brokerage  is  an  element  of  cost,  not  of  price”;  to  stop  the 
payment  of  brokerage  to  buyers  as  a  bribe  for  their  business,  no 
matter  how  it  got  to  the  buyer,  direct,  through  purchasing 
agency  or  organization,  subterfuge  brokerage  office,  or  as  a 
split  from  some  broker.  The  resolutions  agreed  to,  and  adopted 
by  the  conference  on  October  24th  seemed  to  bring  this  about, 
especially  No.  17,  “That  any  diversion  of  brokerage,  resulting 
in  unjust  or  uneconomic  price  discrimination,  is  an  unfair  method 
of  business.”  This  resolution  was  accepted  by  the  drafting  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  conference  program  committee  after  a  two  day 
struggle  and  argument  with  representatives  of  an  Association 
who  for  some  reason  opposed  any  reference  to  food  brokers  and 
brokerage. 


ROBERT  H.  DIETZ 

Traasurer 

Just  a  word  about  the  working  of  conference  resolutions. 
When  an  industry  meets  in  trade  practice  conference,  adopts  its 
rules  of  fair  practice  and  submits  them  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  members  of  the  industry  who  accept  the  rules 
are  bound  by  then  when  the  Commission  has  approved  them. 
The  Commission  enforces  the  rules  which  it  approves,  under  the 
authority  given  it  by  the  organic  act,  creating  the  Commission. 
Without  the  rules,  as  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  trade  prac¬ 
tice  conference  method  of  procedure,  the  method  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  to  try  and  hear  evidence  in  each  case  of  alleged  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  anti-ti'ust  laws,  or  of  alleged  methods  of  unfair 
competition,  and  if  the  offender  was  found  guilty  a  cease  and 
desist  order  was  issued.  In  each  case  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Commission  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  offense  reported 
was  a  violation  of  the  law,  or  otherwise  unfair  competition.  With 
rules  established  by  the  trade,  the  Commission  has  a  simple 
guide  to  decisions,  and  action  in  cases  where  unfair  competition 
is  alleged  is  expeditiously  taken.  To  be  specific,  if  a  case  of 
brokerage  being  paid  to  the  buyer  who  cannot  and  does  not  earn 
it,  were  reported,  the  Commission  would  ask  for  answer  from  the 
accused,  and  if  the  answer  were  not  immediately  satisfactory, 
would  at  once  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order. 

The  association  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  spent 
much  money  in  the  development  of  the  conference  and  in  its 
successful  efforts  to  have  proper  rules  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
ference,  the  results  of  which,  if  they  had  been  undisturbed  by 
the  Commission  would  have  been  far  reaching  and  of  great 
benefit. 

Beside  this  activity,  which,  as  you  can  perceive,  has  taken 
much  time,  effort  and  thought,  the  association  has  been  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  do  things.  Under  the  direction  of  Willis  W.  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  membership  committee,  forty  applications  for 
membership  have  been  obtained  and  posted.  Thirty-six  members 
were  elected,  and  four  applicants  were  denied  admission.  Thir¬ 
teen  complaints  against  members  were  considered  and  disposed 
of,  except  that  two  or  three  cases  are  in  process  of  settlement. 
One  member  was  expelled  by  executive  committee  action  for  con¬ 
duct  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the  association. 

During  the  year  we  published  our  biennial  directory  of  mem¬ 
bers  which  is  a  task  when  you  consider  that  copy  must  come  from 
over  eight  hundred  sources,  and  many  thousand  copies  must  be 
mailed  to  principals  who  are  interested.  The  souvenir  programs 


for  this  convention  is  the  biggest  ever,  but  in  its  publication 
we  have  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  our  program  manager. 
Reprints  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  were  given  wide  circulation  by  our  members,  more 
than  50,000  having  been  printed.  The  special  messages  which 
appeared  in  the  1928  convention  program  is  the  advertising  of 
the  association  were  reprinted  and  distributed  by  the  members. 
Committees  working  for  the  association  just  prior  to,  at  and 
following  the  1928  convention  accomplished  excellent  results 
with  two  sectional  canners  associations,  with  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  the  principal  importers  of  New  York. 
The  plan  to  license  food  brokers  has  required  much  time  and 
thought  and  work  and  is  still  unfinished.  We  have  prepared  for 
your  consideration  and  conclusions  at  this  convention  a  standard 
form  of  agreement  of  representation  between  broker  and  prin¬ 
cipal.  We  are  working  in  cooperation  with  other  organizations 
seeking  the  repeal  of  the  Pullman  surcharge.  We  interested  our¬ 
selves  vigorously  at  a  time  when  purchasing  organizations  sought 
recognition  as  brokers  by  the  Sugar  Institute,  with  satisfactory 
results.  We  have  had  for  consideration  the  marketing  plan  of 
the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  and  despite  reports  to  the 
contrary,  have  been  on  record  as  entirely  passive,  as  observers. 

I  nother  words,  we  did  not  approve  the  plan,  but  offered  no 
obstacles  in  order  that  it  might  be  developed  on  its  merits,  re¬ 
serving  our  judgment  until  it  had  been  given  full  opportunity 
to  show  what  it  meant.  The  question  “Who  gets  the  brokerage?” 
was  asked  of  the  members,  hundreds  expressed  their  opinion, 
and  an  an  analysis  of  the  majority  opinion  has  been  placed 
before  you  in  Bulletin  No.  533,  dated  August  9th.  We  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  their  endeavors  to  estab¬ 
lish  definitions  of  standards  in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  We 
followed  up  vigorously  the  reports  made  by  some  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  effect  that  some  principals  were  selling  direct  and 
allowing  brokerage  to  the  buyers,  only  to  find  that  when  called 
upon  by  the  sellers  for  proof  and  specific  facts,  that  the  members 
marking  the  report  preferred  to  go  no  further  and  refused  to 
permit  their  names  to  be  used.  We  have  arranged  to  furnish,  at 
cost,  special  ring  books  for  binding  the  bulletins  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  member  will  get  a  ring  book, 
file  his  bulletins,  and  retain  permanently  those  who  enunicate  a 
policy,  report  rules,  etc.  We  planned  for  the  successful  Sunday 
night  supper  meeting.  We  have  arranged  for  the  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  Salmon  Brokers  Association  during  this 
convention,  to  clear  up  disputed  questions  of  current  practice. 
The  executive  committee  has  before  it  three  resignations  ten¬ 
dered  by  members  against  whom  complaints  were  lodged,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  the  resignations  shall  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  comment.  To  top  this  all  out,  during  the  summer  we  spent 
some  time  trying  to  help  a  country  canner  who  had  been 
gypped  by  a  fast  operator  and  who  was  sent  to  the  association 
office  by  one  of  our  members.  In  passing  it  might  be  added  that 
as  a  result  of  this  happening,  the  man  who  operated  as  canner, 
broker  and  jobber,  under  various  names,  has  gone  to  Fort 
Leavenworth  for  two  years  for  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud. 

These  are  some  of  the  major,  or  outstanding  activities.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  said  of  the  bulletin  publications,  of  which  there  were  sixty 
during  the  year  aside  from  circular  letters,  special  publications, 
pack  and  census  statistics  as  they  became  available,  and  the 
tremendous  volume  of  correspondence  with  members  and  others 
on  every  conceivable  subject  under  the  sun. 

Your  association  stands  high  in  the  business  world  as  a  going, 
an  effective  and  functioning  trade  organization.  You  men  as 
members  are  given  recognition  as  such,  and  there  is  a  prestige 
which  goes  with  that  recognition  which  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  certainly  not  by  the  amount  represented  by 
your  annual  dues.  You  are  recognized  as  a  real  commercial 
entity  and  organization  by  the  government  agencies  and  by  the 
outstanding  commercial  and  trade  organizations  of  the  country. 
Your  association  is  worth  much  to  you,  whether  you  use  it 
much  as  part  of  your  business,  or,  as  some  do,  merely  as  a  con¬ 
venience  in  getting  reservations  and  reduced  railroad  fares  at 
convention  time.  This  year  is  going  to  be  a  busy  and  important 
one  for  the  association.  With  you  men  putting  your  shoulder  zo 
the  wheel  now  and  then  as  needed,  it  will  be  a  successful  one. 

Naturally  I  feel  pleased  and  proud  to  be  affiliated  with  you  in 
this  work.  It  has  become  very  much  a  part  of  my  life.  And  be¬ 
cause  life  is  so  pleasant  and  so  well  worth  living,  I  thank  you. 

(Applause). 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
very  fine  report  of  our  able  Secretary.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  HARRY  E.  GILL:  I  move  the  Secretary’s  report  be  ap¬ 
proved  as  read,  and  filed. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue 
to  introduce  the  next  speaker  as  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  gro- 
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eery  business.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  is  about  six  or 
seven  years  younger  than  I  am,  and  I  thought  the  less  said  the 
better.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  a  man  we  all  respect 
and  admire,  and  a  man  who  always  gives  us  a  message  we  are 
glad  to  hear.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  J.  H.  McLaurin, 
President  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  McLAURIN,  AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS’  ASSOCIATION 
FIND  real  inspiration  in  coming  and  talking  to  the  brokers, 
please  believe  me.  I  have  said  I  did  not  like  to  be  serious,  but 
I  am  serious  sometimes,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  telling  the 
truth,  when  I  make  a  statement  like  that.  You  have  a  great  or¬ 
ganization.  I  have  said  before  wholesale  grocers  time  and 
again  that  you  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  really  honest-to- 
goodness  organization  that  really  is  worth  belonging  to  that  I 
know  anything  about.  That  seems  a  stronge  thing  to  say  for  a 
man  who  has  walked  along  with  a  crowd  of  men  at  the  head 
of  their  organization  for  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  to  come  along 
and  talk  that  way  about  some  other  one  organization.  Suppose 
a  wholesale  grocer  goes  out  and  commits  an  act  that  is  not 
only  unethical  but  downright  dishonest,  and  almost  immoral,  or, 
qualify  that  and  say  unmoral.  What  do  we  do?  Nothing.  We  ac¬ 
cept  his  check  the  next  time  it  comes  in  and  put  it  in  the 
treasury.  It  makes  no  difference  what  his  methods  are  or  his 
attitude  towards  right-thinking,  he  is  a  member  as  long  as  he 
pays  his  dues,  and  we  get  out  and  resolute,  and  we  write  a  code 
of  ethics,  and  we  send  the  President  of  the  organization  out,  and 
he  makes  up  a  lot  of  nice  platitudes  and  gets  out  and  talks  them, 
and  quotes  the  Scripture  and  says  a  lot  of  things  about  right 
living — and  I  will  say  to  you  men  he  means  most  of  them  he 
says.  I  am  long  on  that  thing,  and  I  like  to  talk  about  the  things 
that  don’t  always  mean  just  how  much  money.  I  just  stop  long 
enough  to  say  how  fine  it  would  be  if  we  fellows  could  get  into 
our  minds  the  thought  it  is  not  a  question  on  the  brokerage  sale 
of  how  much  of  that  stuff  am  I  going  to  get. 

I  am  reminded,  as  your  President  has  suggested  here,  he  and 
I  are  getting  older,  and  all  of  the  balance  of  you  are,  and  we 
are  getting  to  that  part  of  life,  not  that  we  need  to  get  sepul¬ 
chral  about  the  thing,  but  as  you  get  along  in  life  you  mellow 
up  a  little  more  and  more,  and  wonder  what  it  is  all  about,  and 
you  get  to  the  day  you  decide  the  only  thing  about  it  is  right, 
square  living  and  square  shooting  in  life.  That  is  where  you 
get  to  when  you  begin  to  look  back  a  little  further  down  the 
road.  So  much  for  that  side  of  it. 

And  while  I  am  suggesting  that  to  stand  for  right  thinking 
and  right  living  is  all  right,  when  it  comes  to  putting  it  into  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposition,  and  most  organiza¬ 
tions  seem  to  soft-pedal  on  it  when  it  comes  to  accepting  mem¬ 
bership  and  holding  them.  But  the  Food  Brokers  Association 
doesn’t  do  that  way.  I  understand  a  crook  cannot  stay  in  your 
organization.  That  is  the  way  I  get  it  any  how,  that  a  man  who 
will  sell  goods  for  his  principal  and  pocket  that  money  and  not 
make  a  report,  that  he  is  kicked  out  of  this  organization,  he  is 
told,  “This  is  a  place  where  gentlemen  meet  and  try  to  solve 
their  difficulties  and  solve  their  problems,  and  crooks  and  second- 
story  men  and  men  that  do  things  that  are  deliberately  and  abso¬ 
lutely  wrong  cannot  stay  in  this  organization,  or  come  into  it.” 
I  call  it  a  worth-while  organization  that  has  the  disciplinary 
measures  you  have.  It  makes  men  feel  it  is  an  organization  worth 
while.  I  wish  we  could  bring  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Associations 
and  the  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  to  a  point  like  that.  I  think  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  ought  to  examine  into  a  man’s  morals  very  carefully,  and 
his  ways  and  methods  of  doing  business,  and  what  his  attitude  is 
towards  a  contract,  for  instance.  I  think  when  a  manufacturer 
or  producer  comes  to  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  and 
says,  “Here  is  a  man  with  a  contract  with  us,  and  it  is  a  bona 
fide  contract,  and  the  market  went  against  him  and  he  repudi¬ 
ated  it.”  I  think  a  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  worth  while 
ought  to  call  that  man  to  the  mat.  They  ought  to  say,  “You 
needn’t  back  off  and  get  chesty  about  this  thing;  this  committee 
wants  to  know  something  about  this.” 

“I  don’t  propose  to  be  heard.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  care  to  be  heard,  we  will  excuse  you.” 

I  don’t  know  of  anything  more  reprehensible  than  a  man  who 
signs  a  contract  with  you  and  when  the  market  goes  against 
him  begins  to  squirm  and  mouth  around  about  it,  and  examine 
the  beans,  and  look  at  them,  when  he  knows  the  grade,  and 
tries  to  find  somebody  to  come  in  there  and  help  him  out  of  it, 
so  as  to  have  you  spend  the  profits  of  your  brokerage  on  wires 
and  letters  and  arbitration,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff.  You  and  I 
know  there  are  instances  where  that  has  happened  where  the 
market  is  against  him  and  has  gone  up  fifteen  or  thirty  cents  a 
bushel.  If  the  market  were  in  his  favor  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  taken  the  grade  and  even  under  the  grade  you 
shipped  him,  if  you  had  happened  to  have  it. 


When  we  get  organizations  of  tradesmen  in  this  country  where 
they  are  something  more  than  traders  and  barterers,  where  they 
are  professional  men  and  look  on  their  business  as  a  matter  of 
dignity  and  pride,  and  can  say,  as  a  Food  Broker  in  the  United 
States  today  can  say,  “I  take  pride  in  belonging  to  that  organi¬ 
zation,  because  when  I  go  out  as  a  member  of  that  organization 
I  am  wearing  a  badge  of  integrity  and  honor,”  how  fine  it  will 
be.  It  is  an  indication  to  me,  or  to  anybody,  that  a  man  is  a 
high  standing,  clean,  fine,  self-respecting  man  when  he  can  say, 
“I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  of 
the  United  States.”  That  is  why  I  take  particular  pride  in 
standing  here  before  you  and  greeting  you  and  talking  to  you  a 
little  while. 

This  question  of  brokerage  you  have  had  up,  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  your  Secretary’s  statement.  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  get  in  in  time  to  hear  it  all,  with  reference  to  the  Con- 
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ference  that  was  held  here  in  Chicago,  and  so  successful  on  the 
whole,  as  successful  as  any  new  movement  can  expect  to  be  in 
its  initiatory  stages.  Not  all  that  was  wanted,  but  it  was  a  great 
step  forward. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  story  of  splitting  brokerage.  I  am 
against  it.  I  don’t  care  whether  as  President  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  or  private  citizens.  I  am  simply 
against  that  idea  of  grafting,  and  I  always  have  been.  I  don’t 
think  that  is  any  way  for  men  in  this  world  to  progress,  and  re¬ 
tain  their  self-respect  or  the  respect  of  fellow-men.  (Applause.) 

“Mine”  and  “yours”  I  conceive  to  be  two  very  important 
words  in  the  American  and  English  vocabulary — “mine”  and 
“yours,”  and  it  behoovers  me  to  study  very  carefully  what  is 
mine,  and  then  be  satisfied  with  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
recognizing  what  is  yours,  and  taking  delight  and  pleasure  in 
having  you  retain  what  is  yours.  I  say  this  split  brokerage 
business  does  not  carry  out  that  principle  at  all.  I  am  just  as 
much  opposed  in  principle  to  that  as  I  am  to  a  buyer  trying  to 
reach  out  all  over  the  country  and  find  a  broker  somewhere  else 
in  some  foreign  city,  it  might  happen  to  be  in  New  York  City 
or  Chicago,  where  there  is  somebody  can  take  care  of  his  inter¬ 
ests  and  save  him  the  brokerage,  which  Heaven  knows  is  little 
enough  for  the  service  rendered  by  an  honest,  intelligent  broker, 
little  enough,  trying  to  save  that  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
some  foreign  broker  somewhere  else,  and  then  stand  up  and  com¬ 
plain  to  the  manufacturers  about  shipping  goods,  drop  shipments 
for  a  desk  jobber  into  some  territory  away  over  yonder  that 
that  deck  jobber  could  never  reach  if  the  manufacturer  had  not 
shipped  them  over  there.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
two?  That  man  way  over  yonder  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  my  shipping  point  has  no  right  in  the  territory  I  couldn’t 
reach,  you  had  no  right  to  skip  over  my  head,  it  isn’t  ethical,  it 
isn’t  sound,  it  isn’t  good  business,  the  principle  is  all  wrong,  you 
must  do  away  with  the  desk  jobber — but  in  the  meantime  I  am 
reaching  over  the  heads  of  the  local  brokers  that  are  in  my 
market  in  order  that  I  may  accrue  a  little  benefit  to  myself. 
There  is  an  inconsistency  there  that  shippers  and  brokers  have 
to  work  out  and  get  straightened  up.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a 
broker  in  New  York  City  acting  for  a  wholesale  grocer  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Alabama,  or  Detroit,  Michigan,  or  somewhere  else.  A 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

The  day  the  wholesale  brokerage  business  in  the  United 
States  of  America  becomes  extinct  the  wholesale  grocer  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  lost,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
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best  assets  he  has  today  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  We  may 
talk  all  we  please  about  the  wholesale  grocer  being  fundamental 
to  the  successful  and  economic  distribution  of  food.  I  conceive 
that  he  is  absolutely  fundamental,  and  I  conceive  it  not  from  any 
professional  standpoint,  simply  looking  at  it  from  the  eyes  of  an 
economist — not  being  an  economist,  more  properly  speaking, 
from  an  economic  standpoint — he  will  always  exist.  Not  to 
digress,  however,  he  will  always  exist  by  some  name  or  form. 
But  he  is  no  more  fundamental  than  that  indispensable,  in¬ 
divisible,  indivorceable  part  of  his  business  known  as  the  food 
broker.  He  is  no  more  indispensable  than  any  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  simply  a  part  of  the  wholesale  grocery  business. 
The  two  cannot  be  divided.  They  work  just  that  way.  When  he 
wants  to  know  the  market  on  a  car  of  beans,  to  find  out  he 
calls  up  17  brokers  in  the  market  and  has  17  telegrams  going  to 
five  or  six  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  some  25  or  30  dis¬ 
tributors  being  heard  from,  and  the  information  thrown  before 
him  like  a  blue-print,  so  in  two  hours  he  knows  the  bean  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  can  take  his  choice — 
and  maybe  choose  Mr.  Biddle.  Such  a  wholesale  grocer!  He  has 
had  each  one  of  those  brokers  spend  four  to  ten  dollars  in  getting 
that  information.  He  says  that  is  all  in  the  game. 

Talking  about  ethics,  these  things  are  worth  talking  about. 
Let’s  not  only  talk  ethics,  but  do  ethics.  You  are  entitled  to  your 
hire,  you  are  entitled  to  your  brokerage.  I  say  to  you  brokers  I 
think  any  broker  who  divides  his  brokerage  has  acted  unethically 
— let  us  use  the  right  word — he  has  acted  dishonorably  with 
his  competitors  on  the  market — ^the  thing  of  cutting  prices,  see¬ 
ing  who  can  do  it  a  little  bit  lower  than  the  other  fellow. 

1  remember  the  story  of  Mother  going  out  the  front  door  and 
hollering  for  Willie,  and  Willie  and  Johnnie  had  gone  down  to 
play  in  the  creek,  and  she  found  little  Willie  sitting  on  the  bank 
of  the  creek.  She  said,  “Willie,  where  is  Johnnie?” 

He  said,  “Ma,  it  is  just  this  way.  Me  and  Johnnie  have  been 
playing  out  in  the  creek,  playing  who  could  stay  down  the  long¬ 
est,  and  Johnnie  won.”  (Laughter.) 

You  know  that  game  of  trying  to  see  who  can  sell  it  the 
cheapest.  Well,  Johnnie  usually  wins  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business,  and  he  wins,  and  today  Johnnie  is  merging  with  some 
other  wholesale  grocer  to  save  his  face,  and  the  referee  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  is  trying  to  decide  just  how  much  there  is  left  of  Johnnie 
— trying  to  do  it  cheaper  than  somebody  else. 

The  wholesale  grocer  is  opposed  to  doing  business  without  a 
profit.  He  must  be  opposed  to  the  broker  doing  business  without 
a  profit.  I  just  want  you  men  to  fully  realize  and  feel  and  under¬ 
stand  that  as  far  as  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  concerned  it  stands — and  I  am  sure  it  stands  as  a  body, 
there  may  be  men  in  the  ranks  who  feel  differently — but  as  an 
organization  it  stands  not  only  for  the  importance  and  the  value 
of  the  food  broker,  but  it  stands  for  and  wants  to  see  that  he  gets 
a  square  deal,  a  square  deal  with  the  wholesale  grocer.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  I  just  roam  all  over  the  country,  as  you  know, 
roam  all  over  the  country,  and  I  meet  with  them  and  talk  with 
them,  and  talk  to  them,  and  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  wih  the  broker. 

I  have  mentioned  here  before  that  some  several  years  ago, 
when  95  per  cent  of  those  answers  came  in,  as  a  reprimand  to 
me,  as  a  call  down  for  my  attitude  with  reference  to  the  broker, 
one  wholesale  grocer  I  recall  had  written  me  very  stringently,  a 
very  caustic  criticism  of  the  stand  I  was  taking  for  the  broker. 

I  wrote  him  a  kindly  but  brief  letter,  and  told  him  95  per  cent 
of  his  fellow  jobbers  thought  differently  than  himself,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  he  could  be  big  enough  in  this 
particular  instance  to  join  the  great  majority  and  make  it 
unanimous. 

I  will  say  to  you  the  feeling,  whether  you  visualize  it  or  not,  is 
largely  in  favor  of  the  broker.  Not  in  favor  of  some  brokers.  I 
know  some  brokers  personally  I  haven’t  any  respect  for.  Maybe 
they  haven’t  for  me,  and  if  it  is  because  I  don’t  think  like  they 
do,  I  am  very  glad  they  have  no  respect  for  me.  It  would  not 
be  any  compliment. 

A  wholesale  ^ocer  that  does  not  do  his  business  right  square 
on  the  table,  with  his  cards  straight  up  so  people  can  see  them, 
is  as  much  to  be  criticised  as  any  other  man  in  any  other  line  of 
business,  if  he  does  not  shoot  straight,  love  his  fellowman  and 
fear  God.  If  he  cannot  square  up  to  those  things  I  say  he  does 
not  deserve  your  respect  and  mine. 

And  then  there  are  those  fellows  stocking  up  goods  and  going 
out  and  competing  with  the  wholesale  grocers.  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  anybody  competing  with  the  wholesale  grocers.  'This  is 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  men  are  protected  by  a 
Constitution  that  gives  you  and  me  the  same  liberty  and  the 
same  rights.  Go  into  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  Mr.  Broker, 
and  more  power  to  you,  and  be  a  big  wholesale  grocer,  and  do  a 
big  business,  and  make  a  big  success.  I  know  one  organization 
that  will  solicit  yOur  membership  promptly.  But  don’t  let’s  try 


to  be  brokers  and  wholesale  grocers  both,  any  more  than  trying 
to  be  wholesale  gn^ocers  and  brokers  both.  (Applause.) 

Exchanges  overreach  the  broker  and  give  him  what  is  left, 
if  there  is  anything  left.  I  don’t  like  that.  The  wholesale  grocers 
know  it.  Some  of  them  don’t  like  that  attitude.  I  cannot  help 
that.  They  might  not  like  my  height,  or  the  color  of  my  hair 
or  eyes,  or  my  facial  expression,  but,  like  the  salesman  who 
called  on  the  buyer,  the  salesman  came  in  and  said,  “My  name  is 
White.”  And  the  fellow  said,  “Don’t  blame  me  for  that.”  So 
don’t  blame  me  for  these  things  that  certain  men  in  my  own 
ranks  may  not  like.  I  see  a  thing  once,  and  if  I  see  it  that 
way  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  If  you  think  it  is  right,  come  out 
and  say  it,  don’t  wait  to  see  whether  the  other  fellow  agrees  with 
you  or  not.  If  I  think  a  thing  is  very  right  and  worth  saying,  I 
have  learned  by  this  time  to  try  and  beat  the  other  fellow  to  it 
and  say  it  sooner. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  this  about  self-reliance,  and  it 
always  inspires  me.  I  love  to  read  it  again  and  again.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  helpful  to  a  business  man  than  reading  Compensa¬ 
tion  and  Natural  Law,  and  all  those  beautiful  things.  He  said 
when  you  think  a  thing  is  the  right  thing  to  do  or  right  thing 
to  say,  be  self-reliant  and  have  confidence  in  yourself  and  have 
the  courage  of  your  conviction,  and  get  out  and  say  it,  because 
if  you  don’t  you  will  sit  in  the  back  of  the  hall  some  day  and 
hear  some  other  fellow  say  those  very  things,  and  they  will 
applaud  him,  and  you  cannot  go  then  and  say  them  as  original 
things  after  that.  That  is  a  pretty  good  idea  and  thought,  and 
it  leads  me  to  repeat  that  suggestion.  If  you  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  if  you  think  a  thing  is  right,  and  believe  it  is  right, 
after  we  have  analyzed  and  worked  it  out  in  our  own  minds, 
and  matched  it  up  with  human  experience  of  other  things  that 
are  right,  let  us  stand  up  before  the  multitude  and  say  it,  and 
say  it  loud  and  strong.  And  go  back  and  repeat  it,  and  not 
measure  the  propriety  of  saying  it  by  wondering  if  some¬ 
body  is  around  that  will  disagree  with  me,  maybe  somebody  in 
my  own  ranks.  That  makes  no  difference  to  me,  whether  a  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  agrees  with  me  on  some  of  these  things  or  not.  Like 
the  boy,  in  slang  phrase — I  should  worry.  We  cannot  get  any¬ 
where  when  we  know  this  is  the  right  line  along  which  to  hew 
unless  we  hew  along  that  line,  and  until  the  world  rises  up  to 
the  Heavens  and  the  earth  clashes  because  of  it,  keep  in  mind — 

I  am  right,  I  am  right.  You  cannot  make  wrong  out  of  right  and 
you  cannot  make  right  out  of  wrong.  A  thing  is  right  or  wrong 
with  me,  and  there  is  no  compromise.  You  cannot  get  anywhere 
by  straddling  any  question.  Whether  you  hold  a  position  with 
other  men  or  whether  you  don’t,  decide  whether  a  thing  is  fair 
and  straight  and  clean,  and  then  go  for  it.  And  you  men  are 
doing  that  very  thing. 

Just  this  one  more  word  in  reference  to  the  Trade  Conference, 
and  then  I  will  take  my  seat.  I  want  to  suggest  that  you  men 
get  back  of  it  and  stay  with  it.  It  is  a  permanent  institution — 
something  you  and  I  know,  Mr.  President,  and  the  gentlemen 
here  know.  It  is  a  thing  that  is  going  to  carry  on.  The  18th 
resolution  provides  it  shall  be  made  a  permanent  conference 
by  appointment  of  a  committee  representing  all  the  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  that  will  be  the  next  step  to  take,  and  the  permanency 
of  that  committee  will  be  insured  and  assured.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  with  us.  If  we  see  a  thing  a  certain  way, 
let’s  go  out  and  say  so.  We  may  get  some  criticisms  for  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Why  not  disagree 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  any  other  Commission, 
or  anybody  else  connected  with  the  Government?  That  is  what 
we  are  in  this  world  for,  to  see  these  things.  We  take  the  posi¬ 
tion,  with  all  due  respect  to  that  splendid  Commission  we  have 
always  aligned  ourselves  with  closely  and  intimately  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  way  and  business  way,  at  the  same  time  we  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  Commission  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground  when 
it  aligns  itself  with  a  conference  of  business  men,  and  after 
these  business  men  have  thrashed  out  these  questions,  as  they 
have  done  carefully  back  and  forth — ^the  matters  that  pertain  to 
the  wholesale  grocers’  resolutions  were  taken  up  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  and  the  American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association,  and  we  sat  around  the  table  in  the 
most  friendly,  fractional  manner,  our  opinion  went  back  and 
forth,  one  to  another,  and  these  things  were  worked  out— one 
would  say,  “I  don’t  agree  with  you  on  this,  it  is  so-and-so” — and 
finally,  as  business  men  can  always  do,  if  fair,  those  things  are 
worked  out.  Now,  that  thing  has  been  done.  Why  not  either  ap¬ 
prove  them  or  disapprove  them,  but  not  have  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  write  a  new  law  of  business,  and  say,  “We  make 
that  now  a  law  of  business,  an  unfair  trade  practice,  we  pro¬ 
nounce  it  as  such,”  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  does 
not  represent  the  laws  of  the  country — “we  write  that  down 
as  unfair  trade  practice,  and  hold  you  to  a  recognition  of  it.” 
We  have  taken  objection  to  that  side  of  the  procedure.  But  take 
it  on  the  whole,  we  think  this  has  been  a  fine  movement,  and 
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it  pertends  to  even  better  things  in  your  industry,  in  mine — they 
are  all  branches  of  the  same  industry,  and  I  think  the  whole 
industry  is  to  be  congratulated  on  what  has  come  out  of  this 
Federal  Trade  Commission  action  and  this  Conference. 

I  thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity.  It  is  a  fine  thing  for 
you  to  be  associated  together.  Kipling  had  it  right,  where  there 
is  neither  east  or  west,  when  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face, 
though  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  your  troubles  are 
going  to  be  ironed  out  and  solved  right  here,  and  just  in  that 
manner  you  are  disposed,  and  I  am  sure  you  want  to  be  reason¬ 
able  with  one  another  and  meet  one  another  and  work  out  your 
difficulties. 

I  congratulate  you  and  wish  you  well.  I  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
President.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Mr.  McLaurin,  I  think  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  owes  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  coming  in  here  and  giv¬ 
ing  us  such  a  wonderful  talk  today,  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
it  and  thank  you. 

We  have  one  more  speaker,  and  a  very  important  speaker. 
The  gentleman  who  will  now  address  us  is  one  of  the  best  friends 
that  the  brokerage  fraternity  have,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  in¬ 
troducing  Mr.  H.  R.  Drackett,  President  of  the  American 
Grocery  Manufacturers’  Association.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  DRACKETT,  AMERICAN 
GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

HEN  I  come  here  at  the  invitation  of  your  Officers  to 
represent  the  American  Grocery  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  to  express  to  you  the  Good-will  of  our  members, 
I  feel  almost  as  if  I  were  addressing  one  of  our  own  meetings. 
It  is  not  only  that  I  know  that  I  am  among  friends,  and  warm 
friends  of  the  manufacturer,  but  that  there  is  a  more  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  us  than  any  of  the  other  branches  of  our  trade. 

We  are  indeed  practically  of  the  same  organization — we  the 
Production  Department  and  you  the  Distributing  Organization. 
We  have  the  same  objectives  and  to  nearly  the  same  extent 
and  same  manner  we  are  influenced  by  developments. 

There  are  differences  of  situations  and  objectives  occasionally, 
between  manuf acturerer  and  broker,  but  they  are  not  serious 
differences  and  our  problems  and  burdens  are  closely  allied. 

Manufacturers  have  a  great  respect  for  you  as  the  efficient 
field  force  of  and  for  their  own  organization  and  a  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fact  that  you  must  suffer  frequently  from  our 
mutual  problems  in  a  more  personal  manner.  You  have  direct 
contracts  with  all  the  trades  in  the  distributing  field  and  as 
this  is  the  advantage  of  your  situation  so  it  is  the  reason  why 
you  must  frequently  bear  the  first  shock  of  new  developments 
and  disturbances  which  they  create. 

While  our  close  relationship  might  cause  a  manufacturer  to 
think  that  he  could  better  advise  with  you  upon  your  problems 
than  with  any  other  branch  of  the  trade,  I,  am  so  deeply  con¬ 
scious  that  in  spite  of  our  relationship  developments  sometimes 
affect  you  in  a  way  that  makes  it  impossible  for  any  manufac¬ 
turer  to  see  your  problems  exactly  from  your  point  of  view. 
Therefore,  I  shall  only  attempt  to  offer  some  thoughts  upon  the 
present  situation,  hoping  that  you  will  understand  that  they 
are  offered  in  an  entirely  friendly  manner  and  in  doing  so  we 
invite  you  to  reply  with  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
ideals  and  methods  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  responsibility  of  management  in  any  business  is  primarily 
to  the  investors,  who  supply  its  capital  and  to  the  public  who 
makes  a  profitable  return  upon  the  investment  possible.  As 
long  as  management  functions  upon  the  cardinal  principle  of 
honesty  and  with  human  decency  and  consideration  it  is  entitled 
to  earn  a  reasonable  return. 

These  are  the  essentials  and  comprise  the  entire  responsibility 
of  management. 

Management  owes  no  loyalty  to  a  brand,  to  a  method  of  mer¬ 
chandising  or  to  any  established  order  of  things  except  to  the 
extent  of  these  essential  considerations — profit  and  a  construc¬ 
tive  contribution  to  the  public  welfare. 

Brand  loyalty  and  merchandising  policies  are  but  incidentals; 
the  methods  which  management  uses  to  advance  toward  its  ob¬ 
jectives.  Management  continues  to  sustain  a  merchandising 
method  only  as  long  as  it  is  productive  of  sales  at  a  profit,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  a  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of 
all  factors,  whether  they  be  corporate  or  individual,  who  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  a  merchandising  policy  while  it 
existed. 

Management  must  be  open  minded,  studious  of  every  economic 
change  and  resourceful  to  shape  methods  which  will  meet  the 
developments  of  the  time. 

I  state  my  promise  in  this  manner  that  I  may  guard  against 
any  mistaken  idea  that  we  must  continue  with  methods  of 
distribution  which  tend  to  become  obsolete  or  are  already  so. 

Manufacturers  and  Brokers  alike  are  confronted  today  with 


tremendous  changes  in  methods  of  distribution.  Among  our 
customers  we  find  vast  differences  in  opinion  as  to  which  is  the 
best  and  proper  method  for  the  distribution  of  merchandise.  We 
find  those  customers  not  only  far  apart  in  opinions  but  highly 
competitive  and  even  antagonistic  in  some  markets  and  fre¬ 
quently  without  the  sympathy  for  the  producers  point  of  view, 
which  is  to  serve  the  public  through  whatever  channels  the 
public  wish  to  select. 

Among  you  are  those  operating  in  markets  where  these  new 
developments  are  so  far  advanced,  as  to  almost  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  all  questions  arising  had  been  finally  settled.  There 
are  others  who  are  operating  in  markets  where  these  new  de¬ 
velopments  are  quite  recent  and  where  the  problems  presented 
are  not  only  new  but  seem  almost  impossible  to  solution.  But  in 
spite  of  this  difference  in  the  degree  of  development  at  this 
time,  I  think  I  may  present  a  brief  analysis  of  the  situation  that 
may  assist  us  in  knowing  how  we  are  to  define  our  objectives 
for  the  future. 

The  price  situation  has  been  suggested  as  the  fundamental 
weakness  in  the  present  picture  from  which  all  other  evils 
spring.  It  has  been  held  that  “Competition  has  turned  almost 
solely  on  the  point  of  price.”  With  this  one  must  agres,  but  even 
this  widespread  development  in  every  branch  of  the  trade,  upon 
examination  may  be  found  to  be  a  misconception  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  economic  change,  which,  after  all,  it  responsible  for  the 
present  evils.  Indeed  it  may  be  shown  to  be,  though  fundamental, 
not  a  weakness  at  all  but  a  sound  development  of  the  utmost 
promise  for  both  trade  and  public. 

Price  competition  may  be,  classified  as  either  ruinous  or  con¬ 
structive  based  upon  the  fundamental  economic  development, 
from  which  such  competition  springs  and  from  the  result  to 
the  general  public  and  the  trade. 

Let  us  examine  two  types  of  price  competitions:  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  quotation  from  “The  Authentic  History  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation”  by  Arundel  Cotter  published  by  the 
Moody  Company  in  1916. 

“At  the  time  (the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century)  was 
it  any  wonder  that  steel  became  a  world  necessity  and  that  the 
blast  furnace  became  a  philosopher’s  stone  that  transmuted  the 
dull  ore  into  precious  gold  and  in  the  insane  struggle  for  this 
so-freely  poured  out  wealth,  most  men  lost  all  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion?” 

“It  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  dark  side  to  the 
picture.  As  the  demand  for  steel  fiuctuated  with  the  country’s 
rapid  and  unusual  development,  the  boom  times  of  the  steel 
trade  were  succeeded  with  disheartening  regularity  by  periods 
of  dearth.  One  year  steel  manufacturers  were  building  them¬ 
selves  palaces  and  purchasing  yachts  and  the  next  year  they 
were  mortgaging  all  they  had  to  pay  wages.” 

“One  year  the  steel  worker  was  a  man  favored  above  all 
others  of  his  class,  the  next  year  he  was  getting  his  meals  on 
charity  from  the  “soup-houses.”  At  these  times  competition,  al¬ 
ways  fierce,  became  more  ruthless  than  ever  and  everything  was 
considered  fair  that  might  help  to  keep  the  mills  running  full. 
Prices  were  cut  and  steel  makers  resorted  to  every  means  that 
offered  to  divert  orders  from  competitors  to  themselves.” 

Cut  prices  in  the  steel  trade  of  those  days  were  below  cost, 
without  profit  and  at  reduced  wage  scales.  This  was  truly 
ruinous  competition. 

Now  quote  from  a  book  by  Ralph  C.  Epstein,  Ph.D.,  formerly 
Instructor  in  Economics  in  Harvard  University,  entitled  “The 
Auto  Industry  Its  Economic  and  Commercial  Developments.” 

“Manufacturing  expenses  were  steadily  lowered  in  other  direc¬ 
tions  as  well  and  along  with  this  cheapening  of  process  the 
quality  of  the  product  was  constantly  improved.  The  lower  price 
at  which  it  became  possible  to  sell  the  same  servicable  vehicles 
greatly  expanded  the  market  for  them  and  each  expansion  of 
the  market  resulted  in  an  enlargement  of  the  scale  of  produc¬ 
tion,  the  discovery  of  better  manufacturing  methods  and  again 
lower  prices.” 

The  famous  Ford  Model  T  touring  car  sold  in  1908  for 
$950.00.  In  1910  for  $690.00.  In  1915  for  $440.00.  In  1917  for 
$360.00.  There  was  a  temporary  advance  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  but  again  in  1920  the  model  T  touring  car  was  selling 
for  $440.00.  In  1922  for  $384.00  and  in  1923  for  $375.00.  The 
present  Model  A  touring  car  is  selling  for  $460.00. 

Note  this  steady  reduction  in  price,  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in 
the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

This  was  constructive  price  competition.  But  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  it  was  price  competition  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  those  manufacturers  who  were  eliminated  because  they  were 
unable  to  practice  all  the  economies  in  manufacturing,  it  was 
ruinous  competition  and  they  no  doubt  complained  that  it  was 
harmful  and  destructive  of  their  individual  business  development. 

This  condition  continues  today  in  the  automobile  industry, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  declare  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
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the  public  welfare  which  includes  investor,  consumer  and  wage 
earner,  that  the  automobile  industry,  with  its  enormous  profits, 
excellent  output  and  high  wages  is  to  the  slightest  extent  a 
sufierer  from  ruinous  price  competition. 

These  two  types  of  competition  the  ruinous  and  constructive 
are  acknowledged  and  readily  recognized  when  they  have  to  do 
with  manufacturing  and  productive  problems.  Such  cases  as 
the  developments  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  steel  corpor¬ 
ation  are  not  new  or  strange.  But  all  the  developments  of  an 
economic  nature  in  the  distribution  of  grocery  products  are  so 
recent  and  we  are  so  close  to  them  at  the  moment  that  they  are 
not  so  readily  classified. 

To  the  distributor  who  is  losing  both  business  and  profits  any 
price  competition  appears  to  fall  in  the  same  class  as  that  of 
the  steel  industry  to  the  formation  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  condition  is  classified  by  him  as  ruinous  and  unethical.  But 
just  as  the  automobile  industry  found  new  and  modern  methods 
of  quantity  production  and  continuous  chain  assembly  of  parts, 
grocery  distribution  is  being  handled  by  new  methods  and  with 
a  science  unknown  as  recently  as  three  years  ago. 

Such  improvements  in  distribution  will  likewise  lower  costs 
and  consequently  the  selling  price  without  being  ruinous  to  the 
public,  although  they  are  indeed  so  to  those  who  follow  old 
methods  and  do  not  search  for  improvements  within  their  own 
institutions. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  in  detail,  for  you,  the 
improvements  in  the  distribution  of  grocery  merchandise.  There 
are  many  developments,  some  of  which  represent  interval  econo¬ 
mies  by  the  wholesale  distributor  and  others  in  which  the  sav¬ 
ings  are  contributed  by  a  more  efficient  retailer. 

The  important  point  is  that  in  the  distributing  trade  there 
are  frequently  developing  new  price  levels  for  merchandise 
which  are  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  simply  weapons  for  a 
ruinous  price  war,  but  are  savings  passed  along  to  the  public 
by  virtue  of  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  economies,  the  use  of 
scientific  management  in  the  engineering  sense  and  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  capital  effiviently  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  all 
other  advantages  possible. 

If  these  advantages  are  therefore  being  gained  through  mod¬ 
ern  and  progressive  business  methods  by  the  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  distributor  of  grocery  merchandise,  it  seems  necessary  to 
assume  that  there  is  some  similar  requirement  upon  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  and  their  sales  representatives  to  canvass 
their  situation  and  to  develop  methods  whose  ultimate  objective 
is  to  lower  the  cost  of  distribution  of  grocery  merchandise  to 
the  consumer. 

The  distributing  function  begins  at  the  end  of  the  automatic 
packing  machine  which  finishes  the  product  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er.  Transportation,  warehousing  and  handling  are  nearly  al¬ 
ways  included  in  sales  cost.  The  expense  of  sales,  commis¬ 
sions  and  brokerage,  and  the  cost  of  advertising  and  in  fact 
every  expense  that  has  to  do  with  the  movement  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  from  the  producers  plant  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer 
and  whatever  expense  necessary  to  induce  the  consumer  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  use  the  produce  in  reasonable  volume,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  the  cost  of  distribution. 

It  should  be  quite  clear  to  you  and  your  manufacturers,  therie- 
fore,  that  the  spirit  of  the  time  demands  of  them  a  careful 
survey  and  analysis  of  their  own  methods,  the  development  of 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency  and  an  improvement  of  service 
and  convenience  to  the  end  that  the  public  shall  be  better  served 
at  a  less  cost  of  distribution. 

Furthermore  it  may  be  readily  maintained  that  the  survivor 
from  this  economic  development,  whether  he  be  manufacturer, 
broker  or  any  other  factor  engaged  in  distribution  will  be  he 
who  more  quickly  grasps  the  opportunity  for  a  constructive 
remodeling  of  present  methods. 

It  would  be  futile  to  suggest  how  these  remodeling  processes 
should  proceed  for  competition  and  other  factors  will  indicate 
or  compel  the  ways  in  which  these  changes  are  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  but  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  with  its  tremendous 
wealth  and  resources,  with  great  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  every  individual  and  plentiful  opportunity  on  every  hand,  I 
am  confident  that  every  energetic,  efficient  and  progressive  in¬ 
dividual  or  firm  will  find  their  own  way  to  a  successful  rede¬ 
velopment. 

There  has  been  another  development  which  it  is  essential 
that  we  canvass  as  individuals,  but  especially  as  members  of  a 
great  Trade  Association.  Cooperation  for  years  was  a  much 
abused  term  suitable  for  association  addresses  such  as  this,  but 
seldom  used  by  practical  men.  But  there  is  a  new  spirit  of 
business  policy  abroad  in  the  land  encouraged  by  governmental 
agencies  if  not  actually  forced  by  them.  It  was  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  the  policy  of  recent  Federal  administrations  to  per¬ 
suade  business  men  of  the  advantages  of  legal  cooperation  and 
the  new  Administration  soon  to  appear  in  Washington  is  credit¬ 


ed  with  being  more  interested  in  the  development  of  this  policy 
in  business  than  any  other  Administration  which  has  preceded. 

Your  Association  has  joined  in  a  Trade  Conference  resulting 
in  the  highly  successful  meetings  that  have  been  held  recently 
among  the  Grocery  Trade  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  a  forward  development  and  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  entire  trade. 

This  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference  has  produced  a  set  of 
Resolutions  highly  ideals  couched  in  broad  languages,  tolerant 
and  understanding  in  their  purpose.  It  is  my  belief  that  they 
have  opened  the  way  toward  a  relationship  of  sound,  reasonable 
and  legal  cooperation.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of 
these  Resolutions  that  they  do  not  specifically  name  certain 
complaints  which  you  or  others  may  have  against  your  competi¬ 
tors,  or  those  with  whom  you  have  direct  business  relations. 

They  are  not  intended  to  produce  a  police  force,  secret  or 
otherwise,  which  is  to  drag  to  the  bar  of  justice  every  well 
meaning  business  man  who  wanders  occasionally  in  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  ethics,  or  are  they  to  be  used  to  stifle  competitive  develop¬ 
ment  simply  because  that  development  is  of  a  nature  contrary 
to  the  immediate  interest  of  some  other  member  of  the  trade. 

The  first  and  important  result  of  the  Trade  Practice  Confer¬ 
ence  which  is  even  now  apparent,  is  a  desire  to  examine  with¬ 
out  nreiudice  the  developments  of  others  and  to  accept  their 
point  of  view  as  representing  a  sincere  and  constructive  effort  in 
the  public  welfare,  which  may  not  be  hindered  or  destroyed  by 
competitive  factors,  but  must  be  met  with  tbe  same  or  other 
methods  which  will  give  to  the  consumer  advantages  as  valu¬ 
able  and  as  readily  acceptable. 

Much  discussion  has  occurred  upon  a  Continuing  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  develop  in  tbe  Conference.  I  believe  it  is  to  be  the  sub¬ 
stantial  opinion  of  the  majority  that  there  can  be  no  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  the  nature  of  a  police  force  of  the  trade,  which  will  drag 
culprits  to  punishment. 

When  we  have  passed  through  a  period  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  education  it  may  be  that  we  shall  produce  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  can  discuss  with  individuals  the  ethics  and 
principles  involved  in  particular  cases  and  attempt  to  point  out 
the  proper  road  to  be  followed  as  judged  by  the  majority  of  the 
trade. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  opinion  and  in  that  opinion 
I  concur,  that  we  are  not  yet  ready  even  for  that  sort  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Organization. 

We  are  not  ready  really  to  cooperate.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  that  degree  of  tolerance  which  will  allow  us  to  sit  down 
together  with  judicial  attitude  free  of  personal  prejudices. 
Therefore,  for  the  present  the  form  or  organization  which  seems 
to  have  served  us  so  well  to  date,  is  the  only  one  which  we  can 
safely  say  should  now  continue  the  Grocery  Trade  Conference. 
We  have  had  a  Drafting  or  Executive  Committee  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  Resolutions,  idealistic,  broad  and  tolerant  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  yet  sufficient  for  sound  practical  application  by  those 
who  have  the  spirit  to  deal  fairly.  That  group  has  been  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  one  in  such  a  large  industry,  but  their  result 
would  indicate  that  they  are  thoughtful  men  and  fair  in  their 
attitude. 

Let  us  first  apply  the  Resolutions  that  we  have  to  our  own 
actions  and  see  if  in  our  own  conduct  towards  customers  and 
competitors  we  are  applying  these  high  principles. 

In  this  objective  our  Associations  have  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  them.  I  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  possible  for  the  officers,  directors  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  Association  to  set  themselves  up  in  judgment  of  the 
actions  of  any  individual,  whether  they  are  members  or  others. 

But  they  can  analyze  the  broad  principles  behind  these  Reso¬ 
lutions — they  can  by  frequent  and  proper  contacts  among  them¬ 
selves  and  with  others,  in  related  and  competitive  lines  of  trade, 
gather  the  point  of  view  of  the  entire  trade  and  then  publish 
the  broader  and  tolerant  action  to  their  entire  membership  and 
to  the  trade. 

It  is  a  process  of  self  government  through  self  education 
toward  an  efficient  considerate  and  constructive  service  in  the 
public  welfare.  We  could  set  for  ourselves  no  greater  ideal — 
no  finer  objective. 

I  appeal  to  you.  Officers  and  Members  of  this  great  Associa¬ 
tion,  who  have  such  close  relations  with  the  manufacturer  in 
your  business  life,  to  join  with  us  and  bring  the  high  purposes 
and  ideals  to  this  Grocery  Trade  Practice  Conference  to  the 
point  of  respect  and  consideration  by  every  Individual,  Firm, 
Manufacturer,  Broker,  or  Distributor  and  to  every  Group  or 
Association  of  our  trade,  that  they  may  of  their  own  accord, 
adopt  and  follow  these  standards  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare  in  our  great  Nation.  (Applause.) 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Drackett,  for 
your  very  splendid  address. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  the  Treasurer’s  report.  Mr.  Dietz. 
TREASURER’S  REPORT 

MR.  ROBERT  M.  DIETZ:  The  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  as 
follows: 

NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL  REPORT: 

1928 

Bank  Balance  as  of  January  1,  1928 . $  376.39 

Receipts  from  dues  and  other  sources,  1928 .  29,708.19 

Interest  on  deposits  (cash  balances) .  106.28 

Interest  on  Invested  Funds .  242.50 


Total  . $30,433.36 

Less  Disbursements  for  year  1928,  checks  Nos.  2422  to 
2645  inclusive,  except  that  check  No.  2426  was 
cancelled  . $30,120.26 


Cash  in  Bank  December  31,  1928 .  313.10 

5— $1,000.00  Certificates  of  Deposit . $  5,000.00 

1 — $1,000.00  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Registered .  1,000.00 

Contingent  Cash  Fund  in  Secretary’s  Office .  750.00 


Total  Assets  January  1,  1929 . $  7,063.10 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  HARRY  E.  GILL:  I  move  the  report  be  received  and 
filed. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Has  anybody  any  matters  they 
wish  to  bring  up  at  this  time  ?  It  is  getting  late,  and  probably 
a  great  many  of  you  have  engagements. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  12:25  o’clock,  to  reconvene  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30  o’clock, 
Wednesday,  January  23,  1929. 

THURSDAY  MORNING  SESSION 
JAN.  24,  1929 


The  meeting  convened  at  10.00  o’clock.  President  Lincoln  pre¬ 
siding. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  We  have  a  quorum  here  and  we 
are  going  to  start. 

Is  there  any  member  here  who  has  anything  to  take  up  for 
the  good  of  the  order?  If  not,  we  will  go  on  to  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram. 

Evidently  not. 

We  will  take  up  the  reports  of  the  standing  committees.  First 
is  the  Advisory  Committee.  Mr.  Harry  Daily,  Chairman.  Mr. 
Daily,  have  you  any  report  to  make? 


is  undoubtedly  incomplete  in  so  far  as  those  cities  are  con¬ 
cerned.  There  were  reported  during  1928  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  the  results  of  twenty-two 
arbitrations  held  in  the  following  markets: 


St.  Louis .  5 

Cincinnati .  1 

Kansas  City .  4 

Oklahoma  City .  1 

New  York .  1 

Omaha .  1 

Philadelphia .  3 

Milwaukee .  1 

Boston .  3 

New  York  on  Pittsburgh  dispute .  1 

Houston .  1 


22 


Divided  as  follows: 

Number  of  Decisions  in  favor  of 
Arbitrations  Buyer  Seller  Compro¬ 


mise 

Canned  Fruits .  8  6  2 

Canned  Vegetables .  9  5  3  ,1 

Dried  Fruits .  4  3  1 

Canned  Fish .  1  1 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Dried 
Fruit  Association  of  New  York,  and  Robbs,  Secretary  of  the 
Dried  Fruit  &  Canned  Foods  Association  of  Chicago,  your  com¬ 
mittee  is  able  to  furnish  complete  reports  of  the  arbitrations  held 
before  those  Associations. 

In  New  Pork  during  1928,  100  arbitrations  were  held  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Number  of  Decisions  in  favor  of 
Arbitrations  Buyer  Seller 

Canned  Foods .  1  1 

Dried  Fruits .  3  3 

Onions  (technical  cases) .  2  2 

Nuts . 59  54  5 

Dried  Beans  &  Peas . 35  27  8 

In  Chicago  22  cases  were  heard  by  the  Dried  Fruit  &  Canned 
Foods  Association  of  Chicago,  divided  as  follows: 

Cold  Pack  Strawberries .  1 

Prunes  .  3 

Dried  Peaches .  2 

Dried  Apricots .  2 

Raisins .  5 

Imported  Walnut  Meats .  7 

Canned  Corn .  1 

Question  of  price  guarantee .  1 


22 

No  information  is  available  to  your  committee  regarding 
decisions  in  this  city. 


REPORT  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

MR.  H.  A.  N.  DAILY :  Nothing  has  been  referred  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  during  the  last  year,  so  as  far  as  the 
work  of  the  year  is  concerned  the  Advisory  Committee  could 
not  make  any  report,  they  are  not  able  to,  because  nothing  has 
been  referred  to  them,  which  is  the  provision  under  the  law 
under  which  the  Committee  is  supposed  to  act. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN :  After  you  hold  your  meeting  to¬ 
day,  will  you  make  your  report  to  the  Executive  Committee 
or  to  the  Secretary? 

MR.  DAILY :  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Next  is  the  Arbitration  Commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Roland  W.  Harris. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  Harris  was  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  but  was  unable  to  remain,  and  left  his  report  with  me. 

Secretary  Fishback  read  the  report  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  ARBITRATION  COMMITTEE 

The  arbitration  system  adopted  by  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association  and  the  National  Food  Brokers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  endorsed  by  the  National  Canners  Association 
began  to  function  in  a  practical  way  in  1913.  Since  then  from 
data  at  hand  approximately  675  arbitrations  have  been  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Boards,  of  which  there  are 
some  twenty-six  located  in  all  the  larger  markets  throughout 
the  country.  Practically  all  arbitrations  in  New  York,  how¬ 
ever,  are  carried  on  before  the  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  New 
York,  and  in  Chicago  before  the  Dried  &  Canned  Foods  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  from  many  cities  where  there  are 
properly  established  joint  arbitration  boards  no  report  of  the 
findings  is  made  to  the  Secretary  of  our  Association,  this  report 


The  Chicago  Association  have  adopted  the  practice  of  ren¬ 
dering  an  official  opinion  where  one  party  to  a  dispute  will  not 
arbitrate.  This  gives  the  complainant  if  sustained,  a  document 
that  might  be  of  value  as  evidence  in  case  of  suit.  This  prac¬ 
tice  might  possibly  be  adopted  in  other  markets  to  advantage 
in  such  cases. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROLAND  W.  HARRIS,  Chairman. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  I  think  that  last  paragraph  is 
exceedingly  interesting. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleasure 
with  this  report?  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  consider 
it  accepted  and  filed. 

Next  is  the  report  of  the  conference  between  the  Canners 
and  Wholesalers  and  our  Association,  which  met  this  week. 
Mr.  Frost,  I  believe,  is  Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  I  am  unfortunately  the  Chair¬ 
man.  Something  ’was  said  about  it  years  ago,  and  I  tried  to 
duck  it  as  that  time,  and  I  didn’t  know  I  was  Chairman  until 
a  few  days  ago  when  a  letter  so  stating  came  to  me. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  in  that  conference  meeting,  and  there 
was  some  little  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Committee  and  the  Canners’  Committee  on  the  problem 
before  them,  and  they  adjourned  and  divided  up  into  a  smaller 
committee  and  met  again  yesterday  for  a  short  time,  and  they 
arrived  at  a  happy  conclusion.  Mr.  Fishback  has  that  resolution 
that  is  coming  up  before  their  meeting  I  think  today.  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  would  be  proper  before  that  is  placed  before 
the  convention  for  us  to  even  read  it  here. 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  it. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  I  think  as  a  matter  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  our  members  here  that  it  might  be  read,  because  the 
Canners  Resolutions  Committee  does  not  meet  and  report  until 
Friday  morning, 

MR.  KLINE:  I  understand  this  is  an  executive  session  any¬ 
way. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  No,  this  is  an  open  meeting. 

MR.  KLINE :  If  you  have  no  objection,  it  is  all  right  with 
me.  I  just  had  in  mind  that  we  should  not  anticipate  what 
would  happen  in  their  meeting. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  think  we  should  have  some  idea 
at  this  time  of  what  is  going  on. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  With  the  thought  of  putting  in¬ 
formation  before  our  membership,  with  the  understanding  it 
has  not  been  acted  upon  by  either  the  Canners  or  Wholesale 
Grocers,  we  could  read  to  them  the  resolution. 

MR,  KLINE:  This  is  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  That  has  been  referred  to  your 
committee,  as  a  recommendation. 

Secretary  Fishback  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  proved  an 
effective  statute  which  in  its  present  form  has  been  of  the 
greatest  benefit  not  only  to  the  public  but  also  to  every  honest 
manufacturer  and  merchant,  and, 

WHEREAS,  For  many  years  we  have  opposed  practically  all 
amendments  of  this  Federal  statute  believing  that  such  amend¬ 
ments  would  create  confusion  and  weaken  the  law  and  impose 
unnecessary  and  costly  burdens  on  consumers,  distributors  and 
packers;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  oppose  any  special  amendments  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  except  in  the  case  where  such  an 
amendment  may  be  advisable  to  prevent  the  sale  of  foods  that 
are  inferior  or  below  standard  under  deceptively  appearing 
labels,  and  we  therefore  heartily  endorse  in  principle  the  object 
of  the  McNary-Mapes  canned  foods  bill  now  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

MR.  KLINE:  The  committee  that  met  with  the  Salmon 
Brokers  yesterday,  I  suppose  that  was  a  new  committee  en¬ 
tirely.  Mr,  Bloch  was  the  main  spokesman  at  that  meeting,  and 
these  gentlemen  I  believe  are  to  be  here  this  morning,  and  that 
is  to  be  taken  up  at  that  time. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  They  said  they  would  be  here  at 
ten  o’clock. 

MR.  KLINE:  They  didn’t  know  exactly  just  what  time 
they  could  come.  We  assured  them  we  would  take  that  up  when 
they  came. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  We  will  now  hear  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ethics,  Mr.  Wilbur  R.  Orr,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ETHICS 

MR.  WILBUR  R.  ORR:  Nothing  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ethics  during  the  past  year. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  The  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr, 
P.  J.  Murphy,  Chairman. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  Murphy  does  not  seem  to 
be  here.  He  gave  me  a  copy  of  his  report  in  case  he  could  not 
get  here. 

Secretary  Fishback  read  the  report  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  following  report: 

There  were  vouchers  numbered  2,429  to  2,645  inclusive,  to 
which  I  affixed  my  signature  jointly  with  that  of  the  President 
and  Secretary. 

These  vouchers  corresponded  with  the  disbursements  as  shown 
by  the  Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.  J.  MURPHY,  Chairman. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will 
accept  that  report,  and  file  it. 

Next  is  the  Legislative  Committee.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Gabel,  of 
Kansas  City,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

MR.  HENRY  J,  GABEL:  Nothing  has  come  before  this 
Committee,  and  we  have  nothing  to  report. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  will  now  call  for  the  report  of 
the  Membership  Committee.  Mr,  Willis  W.  Johnson,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

MR.  WILLIS  W.  JOHNSON:  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen, 
your  Membership  Committee  this  year  sent  out  six  general 
letters  to  selective  -  non-members,  and  sent  out  five  general 


letters  to  our  membership  asking  their  support.  I  will  give 
you  a  resume  of  the  standing,  the  gains  and  losses  in  member¬ 
ship  this  last  year.  We  got  in  this  past  year  36  new  members, 
18  new  branches  and  4  reinstatements. 

We  lost  4  by  the  consolidation  of  two  member  firms;  lost  6 
due  to  change  of  nature  of  business;  3  retired  from  business, 
and  for  no  good  reason,  19 ;  because  of  special  ten  dollar 
assessment,  2;  liquidation,  1;  membership  unnecessary,  1,  There 
were  also  10  branch  offices  closed,  and  11  dropped  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  dues. 

While  that  is  not  a  very  encouraging  statement,  we  have  on 
file  now  6  applications  for  membership,  and  I  think  since  Sun¬ 
day  we  have  had  5  more  added  to  that. 

-  So  we  have  a  total  actually  functioning,  on  January  1st,  of 
815  members. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  The  record  will  show,  won’t  it, 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  membership  by  States? 

MR.  JOHNSON:  Yes,  I  have  that. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  It  would  take  a  lot  of  time  to 
read  that  now,  but  we  will  put  it  in  the  printed  report. 

MR.  LUMAN  R.  WING,  JR.:  How  does  that  record  of  new 
members  compare  with  recent  years?  Have  you  any  data  just 
offhand? 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  I  haven’t  the  figures  with  me, 
but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was  an  increase  in 
principal  offices,  3  more  than  in  1927,  but  considerably  less  than 
1926.  In  1925  we  had  70  odd  applications.  That  was  exclusive 
of  the  branch  offices. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  report 
of  the  Membership  Committee  will  be  accepted  and  filed,  and 
the  detailed  statistics  can  be  put  in  the  printed  report. 

MEMBERSHIP  STATISTICS 


Additions 

State  Principal  Branch  Principal  Branch 

Alabama .  13  0  4  0 

Arizona .  3  3  2  2 

Arkansas .  12  0  1  0 

California .  45  10  4  1 

Canada .  4  7  17 

Colorado .  15  0  0  0 

Connecticut .  110  0 

District  of  Columbia .  5  12  0 

Florida .  14  5  0  1 

Georgia .  13  0  0  0 

Idaho .  10  0  0 

Illinois .  47  6  1  0 

Indiana .  22  1  0  0 

Iowa .  14  8  1  0 

Kansas .  5  5  0  0 

Kentucky .  13  3  0  0 

Louisiana .  16  1  1  0 

Maine .  2  0  0  0 

Maryland .  12  3  0  1 

Massachusetts .  27  1  2  0 

Michigan .  15  0  2  0 

Minnesota .  19  11  1  1 

Mississippi .  5  0  0  0 

Missouri . 35  4  1  0 

Montana .  6  2  0  0 

Nebraska .  8  4  0  0 

New  Jersey .  2  0  0  0 

New  Mexico .  2  2  0  0 

New  York .  65  9  4  2 

North  Carolina .  4  10  0 

North  Dakota .  2  0  0  0 

Ohio . 40  12  0 

Oklahoma .  13  7  0  0 

Oregon .  4  4  0  0 

Pennsylvania . 47  6  2  0 

Rhode  Island .  2  0  0  0 

South  Carolina .  2  10  0 

South  Dakota .  2  10  0 

Tennessee . 17  2  11 

Texas . 41  12-2  0 

Utah .  5  10  1 

Virginia . 19  2  0  1 

Washington . 11  7  0  0 

West  Virginia . 17  12  0 

Wisconsin . 13  2  0  0 


680 


135 


36 


18 
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MEMBERSHIP  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  DURING  1928 


New  Members . 36 

New  Branch  office  members . 18 

Reinstatements .  4 

68 

LOSSES 

Consolidation  of  two  member  firms .  4 

Change  of  nature  of  business .  6 

Retired  from  business .  3 

RESIGNED: 

For  no  good  reason . 19 

Because  of  special  assessment .  2 

Liquidation .  1 

Membership  unnecessary .  1 

Branches  closed  by  principal  office . 10 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues . 11 

57 

Net  gain  for  1928 .  1 

Membership  as  of  January  1,  1929 . 815 

Applications  on  file  January  24,  1929 .  6 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  State  and  Local  Organizations.  Mr  Horace  Lee, 
of  Denver.  Mr.  Fishback  has  his  report. 

Secretary  Fishback  read  the  report  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

During  1928  there  has  been  organized  the  following  Local  and 
State  Organizations  of  Food  Brokers,  all  working  closely  with 
our  National  Organization. 

Rochester,  New  York;  Syracuse,  New  York;  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  Tri-State  Brokers  (West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Ken¬ 
tucky) ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Birmingham,  Alamaba;  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  possibly  most  recently  the  reorganization  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin,  and  Chicago,  which  you  all  no  doubt  know 
was  formed  immediately  following  our  last  annual  meeting. 

The  Chairman  of  your  Committee  has  on  file  numerous  letters 
from  members  of  these  newly  formed  associations,  each  and  all 
stating  in  one  way  and  another  the  various  benefits  which 
were  being  derived. 

In  one  market  particularly  regular  rows  were  had  by  various 
brokers  at  any  time  they  chanced  to  meet  each  other  and  cer¬ 
tain  subjects  were  mentioned,  but  since  they  have  their  local 
where  these  little  differences  are  discussed  openly  they  report 
peace  and  harmony  prevailing. 

Your  President  and  Secretary  have  been  instrumental  in  ac¬ 
complishing  many  things  in  markets  where  there  were  locals 
to  act  as  a  nucleus  for  them  which  could  not  have  been  done 
otherwise. 

At  this  writing  there  are  in  all  thirty-five  local  associations 
in  the  country,  which  we  think  is  not  a  bad  showing. 

Respectively  submitted, 

HORACE  LEE,  Chairman. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will 
accept  that  report  and  file  it. 

Next  is  the  report  of  the  Trade  Practice  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Bloch  was  Chairmen  of  that  Committee,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  him  make  a  report. 

MR.  MILLARD  J.  BLOCH :  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  prepare 
a  formal  report,  and  we  have  talked  so  much  about  it  at  these 
meetings  I  do  not  know  whether  the  members  care  to  hear  it  dis¬ 
cussed  further  or  not. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN :■  Are  there  any  questions  that  any¬ 
body  wishes  to  ask  Mr.  Bloch? 

MR.  BLOCH:  We  have  had  so  many  discussions  of  it. 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
if  we  make  up  a  report  that  can  be  sent  out  to  the  membership 
at  some  later  date  as  to  the  activities  of  the  committee. 

MR.  BLOCH :  I  think  you  have  already  sent  something,  have 
you  not,  Paul? 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  On  last  Saturday  a  statement 
went  out  stating  the  action  of  the  Commission  on  the  resolutions 
that  were  presented  in  their  present  form.  The  members  have 
that.  A  paragraph  in  there  stated  the  entire  subject  would  be 
discussed  at  the  convention  and  further  recommendations  made, 
and  now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Resolutions  Committee  is  to 
bring  in  a  report  approving,  and  that  can  follow,  and  will  give 
the  membership  the  entire  picture,  I  think. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  The  next  order  of  business  is  the 
report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  Mr.  Harry  E.  Gill,  Chair¬ 
man. 


REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
MR.  HARRY  E.  GILL:  Mr.  President,  and  Fellow  Brokers, 
before  submitting  the  resolutions,  as  such,  there  are  a  few  things 
that  the  Resolutions  Committee  would  like  to  refer  to  so  that 
in  the  event  any  of  the  members  would  care  to  submit  resolu¬ 
tions  on  these  particular  propositions  from  the  floor  which  the 
Resolutions  Committee  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  submit,  you 
may  do  so. 

First,  however,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  last  three  years  the  Buffalo  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  auxiliary  of  the  National,  have  made  every  attempt  to 
try  and  influence  the  minds  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place 
that  Buffalo  is  the  only  city  in  the  world  where  you  fellows  can 
come  and  freeze  to  death,  and  we  will  make  every  effort  to  try 
and  turn  off  the  weather  if  this  large  National  Association  and 
these  various  allied  lines  will  come  back  to  our  city.  This  year 
we  went  so  far  as  to  receive  the  endorsement  of  our  Mayor,  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  all  the  business  clubs  of  our  city, 
and  last  evening  I  received  this  wire,  which  is  from  Mr.  E.  C. 
Green,  the  present  manager  of  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Buffalo,  and 
the  President  of  the  Eastern  Hotel  Men’s  Association: 

“Wish  you  the  best  of  success  in  your  endeavor  to  bring  the 
1930  National  Food  Brokers  Association  Convention  to  Buf¬ 
falo.  Hotel  Statler  and  entire  organization  assure  you  of  their 
earnest  cooperation  in  every  respect.” 

I  would  like  to  pass  that  to  the  President  who,  in  turn,  may 
hand  it  to  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

Your  Resolutions  Committee  had  a  suggestion  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  organization  be  limited  to  one  thousand  dollars. 
Now,  that  has  its  virtues  and  it  has  its  faults.  The  virtue  was 
that  in  limiting  the  membership  to  one  thousand  it  would  mean 
we  would  have  two  or  three  years  to  go  before  we  would  reach 
the  limit,  and  then  those  members  who  were  not  so  active  in 
Association  work  and  not  sympathetic  with  the  teachings,  could 
be  called  out,  and  possibly  a  stronger  position  might  be  made  or 
taken  as  an  Association. 

However,  your  Committee  feels  this  Association  is  not  a  club. 
If  we  were  limited  in  facilities  such  as  a  golf  club  or  athletic 
club,  or  things  of  that  nature,  there  would  be  an  excuse  for  a 
membership  limitation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  any 
broker  in  this  country  who  is  a  clean,  wholesome,  upright  broker, 
who  is  willing  to  and  does  follow  our  code  of  ethics  should  in  no 
way  be  barred  from  this  Association  by  a  limited  membership. 
You  will  recall  further  a  resolution  was  passed  by  this  Associa¬ 
tion  last  year  inviting  the  Canadian  brokers  to  become  members 
of  this  Association.  I  understand  that  the  feeling  is  becoming 
warmer  each  year  by  these  Canadian  brokers  towards  our 
Association,  and  if  the  time  ever  comes  that  they  decide  to  make 
application  for  membership  it  will  mean  a  great  added  strength 
to  our  present  Association,  and  certainly  by  no  limitation  of 
membership  do  we  in  any  way  want  to  stop  these  men  or  these 
brokers  from  becoming  members  of  this  Association  as  long  as 
they  are  desirable  members. 

So  that  your  Resolutions  Committee  recommends  against  a 
limitation  of  membership  to  this  Association. 

The  question  of  a  change  of  by-laws  I  believe  was  taken  care 
of  yesterday  in  a  motion  made  as  to  a  Fair  Trades  Committee. 

Your  Resolutions  Committee  had  submitted  to  us  the  changing 
of  the  name  of  this  Association  from  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  to  the  National  Grocery  Brokers  Association.  We 
are  going  to  recommend  against  that  change  for  the  reason  that 
in  talking  with  a  number  of  the  past  Presidents  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  a  number  of  the  members,  we  find  that  in  some  cases 
as  high  as  sixty  per  cent  of  some  of  our  brokers,  members  of 
this  Association,  business  comes  from  other  than  the  grocery 
trade,  and  it  ranges  from  that  down  to  nothing.  I  am  speaking 
of  precentage.  Some  of  them  sell  certain  commodities  to  the 
wholesale  drug  trade.  Some  sell  to  the  wholesale  hardware 
people.  Some  sell  to  the  bakers’  supply  trade,  and  to  the  baker, 
and  others  sell  to  manufacturers  of  confections,  the  candy  manu¬ 
facturer.  So  your  Committee  feels  that  in  changing  the  name 
“Food”  to  “Grocery”  we  are  taking  a  step  backward  rather  than 
forward.  In  addition  to  that  it  would  mean  the  changing  of  every 
emblem  in  our  Association,  it  would  mean  the  changing  of  all 
dies,  it  would  mean  the  changing  of  our  by-laws  and  constitution, 
it  would  mean  the  changing  of  all  of  our  correspondence,  letter¬ 
heads,  and  so  forth.  It  would  mean  quite  an  added  expense  to 
this  Association  to  change  the  word  from  “Food”  to  “Grocery,” 
and  yet  we  have  not  accomplished  our  purpose. 

It  was  suggested  we  change  the  name  to  National  Brokers 
Association,  but  that  won’t  do.  What  would  take  in  insurance 
brokers,  real  estate  brokers;  in  fact,  brokers  of  all  kinds.  Our 
allied  Associations,  the  trade  press  in  general  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  have  all  accepted  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  as  covering  just  what  we  fellows  want  it  to  cover 
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at  the  present,  and  we  think  the  name  should  remain  as  it  is 
until  we  can  find  something,  if  ever,  that  is  better. 

So  we  recommend  against  the  change  of  the  name  from  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association  to  the  National  Grocery 
Brokers  Association. 

I  took  it  up  with  Mr.  Kline  in  reference  to  the  motion  that 
was  made  on  the  floor  yesterday,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Kline  has 
changed  the  wording  of  that  so  the  motion  will  be  placed  on  the 
records  as  of  yesterday,  and  no  resolution  will  be  brought  up  on 
that  subject. 

I  am  sorry  to  take  up  the  time  to  bring  up  these  things,  but 
I  think  it  is  something  the  Association  members  should  know, 
why  the  Resolutions  Committee  has  not  felt  it  proper  to  bring  in 
certain  resolutions  as  suggested  on  the  floor. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  President  and  that  of  the  members 
present,  I  would  like  that  these  resolutions  be  acted  on  individu¬ 
ally. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  vdll 
have  it  that  way. 

RESOLUTION  No.  1 

WHEREAS,  God  in  His  infinite  judgment  has  removed  many 
of  our  associates;  and, 

“WHEREAS,  These  members  are  greatly  missed  by  us  as 
individuals  and  as  an  association; 

“RESOLVED,  That  a  page  in  our  records  be  set  aside  and 
suitably  inscribed  to  the  memory  of: 

S.  Lederer,  S.  Lederer  &  Son,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

T.  Reed  McKnight,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Thomas  S.  Southgate,  Southgate  Brokerage  Co.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Edward  Sturm,  William  Hills,  Jr.  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  R.  Bean,  The  L.  H.  Lyford  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

L.  H.  Gunnell,  Sr.,  F.  S.  E.  Gunnell,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fred  S.  Greenlee,  Hoffman  &  Greenlee,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  Hills,  Jr.,  William  Hills,  Jr.  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Powell,  Schader-Powell  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  M.  Teed,  B.  M.  Teed  &  Co.,  York,  Pa. 

Robert  B.  Barfield,  Cordele,  Ga.” 

MR.  GILL:  I  move  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  2 

“WHEREAS,  The  continued  cooperation  of  our  allied  asso¬ 
ciations  has  been  of  great  help  to  our  association;  and 

“WHEREAS,  Such  cooperation  is  highly  desirable  and  greatly 
appreciated ; 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association 
extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and  members  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  As¬ 
sociation,  The  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  The 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers,  National  Chain  Store  Association,  Sugar  In¬ 
stitute,  Inc.,  and  the  American  Grocery  Specialty  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association  (its  recently  changed  and  incorporated  name 
has  become  American  Grocery  Manufacturers  Association).” 

MR.  GILL:  I  move  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  2. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

“WHEREAS,  The  addresses  to  our  Association  on  Tuesday, 
January  22nd,  1929,  were  full  of  sound  advice  and  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  ;  and 

“WHEREAS,  Such  addresses  should  spur  our  Association’s 
members  on  to  bigger  and  better  things; 

“RESOLVED,  That  our  Association  extend  a  vote  of  thanks 
to: 

J.  H.  McLaurin,  President,  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association; 

Roy  L.  Davidson,  President,  National  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association ; 

F.  H.  Massman,  Vice-President,  National  Chain  Store 
Association; 

H.  R.  Drackett,  President,  American  Grocery  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturers  Association; 

Gordon  H.  Kellogg,  President,  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies  Association; 

B.  C.  Nott,  President,  National  Canners  Association.” 

MR.  GILL:  I  move  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  3. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  4 

“WHEREAS,  The  National  Canners  Association  has  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act,  as  set  forth 
in  our  bulletin  No.  550;  and 

“WHEREAS,  Such  proposed  amendment  should  work  to  the 
betterment  of  the  canned  food  industry; 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association 
heartily  endorse  the  proposed  amendment  and  extend  our  sincere 


best  wishes  to  the  National  Canners  Association  in  their  efforts 
for  its  adoption.” 

MR.  GILL:  Now,  this  resolution  is  on  the  point  concerning 
which  Mr.  Joe  Kline,  our  Ex-President,  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago. 
It  was  written  prior  to  the  resolution  which  our  worthy  Secre¬ 
tary  read,  and  personally  I  can  see  no  objection  to  this  reso¬ 
lution  standing  as  written,  because  it  merely  endorses  and  wishes 
them  success.  Therefore,  I  move  its  adoption. 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  It  should  refer  directly  to  this 
bill,  because  that  would  be  withdrawn  if  it  is  not  passed. 

MR.  GILL:  It  has  reference  to  our  bulletin  No.  550,  which 
is  concerning  the  bill  now  before  it  is  withdrawn.  If  that  bill 
is  to  be  withdrawn — 

MR.  KLINE :  It  does  not  make  any  difference,  but,  of  course, 
there  will  be  no  bill. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Isn’t  it  an  endorsement  of  their 
efforts  more  than  anything  else? 

MR.  KLINE:  It  won’t  accomplish  anything. 

MR.  GILL:  Not  if  that  bill  is  to  be  withdrawn.  Aren’t  we  an¬ 
ticipating  that  it  will  be  withdrawn,  the  same  as  you  are  antici¬ 
pating  this  will  be  adopted?  This  is  drawn  at  the  time  the  bill 
is  being  submitted. 

MR.  KLINE :  Why  don’t  you  change  that  to  a  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  them  on  any  efforts  they  may  make  to  strengthen 
the  United  States  Food  Act,  or  something  along  these  lines,  and 
not  refer  directly  to  any  bill?  They  may  put  in  another  bill 
that  will  conform  to  their  ideas,  but  they  are  not  unanimous  on 
this  at  all. 

MR.  GILL:  That  being  true,  Mr.  President,  is  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  futile  for  us  to  submit  a  resolution  on  the  question 
at  all  at  this  time.  It  seems  to  me  before  we  submit  a  resolution 
we  should  have  something  to  act  on. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  resolution  be  withdrawn. 

MR.  KLINE:  We  were  a  part  of  that  conference,  and  Mr. 
Bloch,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  has  subscribed  to  this, 
which  means  that  will  be  eliminated.  I  think  that  should  be 
passed  entirely,  and  I  second  Mr.  Frost’s  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

9 

RESOLUTION  No.  5 

“WHEREAS,  The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  prepare  for  and  participate  in  the  Trade  Practice  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Grocery  Industry,  worked  long,  hard  and  faith¬ 
fully,  in  the  face  of  terrific  odds,  putting  in  long  hours,  fighting 
vigorously  in  the  open  against  foes  who  hid  behind  veils,  and 
finally  forced  through  the  resolution  which  provides  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  sanctity  and  decency  of  brokerage  or  commission, 
and  uncamoufiaged  by  any  subterfuge  per  se;  and 

“WHEREAS,  The  life  blood  of  every  individual  member  of 
this  Association  was  and  is  at  stake; 

“RESOLVED,  That  a  vote  of  commendation  and  enthusiastic 
support  from  the  entire  membership  be  extended  to  that  commit¬ 
tee;  and  be  it  further 

“RESOLVED,  That  their  untiring  effort  and  signal  victory 
in  our  behalf  be  most  graciously  and  unanimously  endorsed.” 

MR.  GILL:  I  move  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  5. 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

RESOLUTION  No.  6 

“WHEREAS,  The  Trade  Practice  Conference  has  submitted 
eighteen  resolutions  to  The  Federal  Trade  Commission;  and 

“WHEREAS,  The  National  Food  Brokers  Association  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  same ; 

“RESOLVED,  That  we,  as  individuals,  and  as  an  Association, 
approve  the  resolutions;  and  be  it  further 

“RESOLVED,  That  if  said  resolutions  are  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  we  as  an  Association  and  as  in¬ 
dividuals  agree  to  accept  same  as  binding.” 

MR.  GILL:  I  move  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  6. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

MR.  MILLARD  J.  BLOCH:  That  is  a  pretty  important 
thing.  Would  you  mind  reading  it  again. 

Mr.  Gill  re-read  Resolution  No.  6. 

MR.  BLOCH:  I  understand  your  spirit  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  we  could  immediately  announce  that  we  are 
willing  to  abide  by  these  resolutions,  but  I  doubt,  in  your  per- 
pnal  interest,  whether  you  should  do  that,  or  whether  in  the 
interest  of  the  Association  as  a  whole  you  should  go  on  record 
at  this  time.  You  do  not  know  what  the  situation  may  be  as  to 
other  Associations  taking  similar  action. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  enthusiasts  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  action  today,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  Resolutions 
Committee  should  place  the  Association  in  support  of  these 
resolutions  until  there  is  a  fuller  understanding  than  we  have 
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today,  and  until  we  can  act  by  the  advice  of  our  counsel.  The 
thing  is  not  to  a  basis,  as  I  see  it,  where  I  would  want  to  say 
to  the  membership  that  they  should  sign  this  agreement  at  the 
present  time.  I  would  like  to  ask  Paul  what  he  thinks  of  that. 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  President,  that  is  putting 
a  heavy  load  on  my  shoulders.  I  believe  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Resolution  No.  19  of  the  resolutions  accepted  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  exists  that  we  can  with  perfect  safety 
commit  the  membership  to  these  resolutions  as  they  have  been 
adopted.  Resolution  No.  19  provides  for  the  continuing  confer¬ 
ence  organization. 

In  discussing  the  question  with  counsel  for  one  of  the  other 
Associations  that  participated  in  this  Conference,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Associations,  he  suggested  the  thought  for  the  first  time  as 
coming  from  that  organization  that  they  were  not  wholly  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  resolutions  as  they  have  been  approved  or  accepted 
by  the  Commission,  but  he  pins  a  great  deal  of  faith  on  the 
concluding  resolution  providing  for  a  continuing  Conference.  As 
he  expressed  it,  that  continuing  Conference  can  be  the  hot  iron 
which  can  smooth  out  the  wrinkles  in  the  present  fabric. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  meeting  a  resolution,  or  a  motion, 
rather,  was  presented  requesting  the  Resolutions  Committee  to 
bring  in  such  a  rsolution  as  has  just  been  presented.  That  motion 
was  adopted.  The  resolution  has  been  presented.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  the  membership  present  wants  to  approve  that 
resolution  and  commit  the  Association  to  these  Trade  Practice 
Rules  as  they  have  been  set  up  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

There  will  be  many  who  don’t  agree  with  me  perhaps,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Resolution  No.  19  of  the  Trade  Prac¬ 
tice  Rules  is  a  saving  clause,  and  with  that  in  existence  we  are 
justified  in  approving  or  accepting  the  resolutions  as  they  have 
been  adopted,  as  an  Association  and  as  individuals. 

MR.  GILL:  Might  I  also  add  for  Mr.  Bloch’s  information, 
the  Resolutions  Committee  was  somewhat  dubious  about  the  en¬ 
forcement  on  the  Resolutions  Committee,  the  submission  of  the 
resolution  as  adopted  in  a  motion  by  this  Association  yesterday, 
rnd  for  that  reason  you  will  notice  in  the  last  Resolve  we  left 
a  loophole  for  our  membership,  both  individually  and  as  an  As¬ 
sociation,  by  saying  “that  if  said  resolutions  are  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.’’  The  little  word  “if”  in  there  leaves 
sufficient  loophole.  We  did  not  want  to  make  this  binding.  Unless 
we  knew  positively  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  going  to 
back  it  up,  and  were  satisfied  our  allied  Associations  accepted  it, 
it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  do  so. 

A  MEMBER:  Haven’t  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ac¬ 
cepted  these  resolutions? 

MR.  GILL:  No.  They  have  accepted  Group  I  but  not  Group 
II,  and  the  vital  part  we  are  interested  in  is  in  Group  II. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  I  think  we  are  wasting  a  lot  of 
time  over  something  that  does  not  matter.  If  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  adopted  them  we  have  to  adopt  them.  There  is 
no  use  wasting  time.  I  think  the  resolution  is  a  perfectly  proper 
one  at  the  present  time.  We  have  approved  the  action  of  our 
Committee  and  have  complimented  them  on  their  good  work. 
Now  do  we  want  to  say,  “We  compliment  you  on  your  good  work 
but  we  don’t  propose  to  abide  by  it?”  I  don’t  think  so.  I  think 
the  resolution  is  a  perfectly  proper  one  as  it  stands. 

MR.  BLOCH:  Just  a  moment.  I  don’t  think  any  individual 
members  of  this  Association  should  sign  that  statement  until 
the  atmosphere  is  clarified  and  we  know  just  what  it  all  means, 
and  I  believe  the  Executive  Committee  should  handle  this 
problem  at  the  right  time  and  notify  the  membership  what  they 
believe  to  be  proper.  I  think  any  other  action  at  this  time  is 
unbusinesslike  and  will  complicate  the  situation  and  put  your 
membership  in  a  position,  perhaps,  where  they  will  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  something  that  may  be  used  against  them  at  some 
future  time.  We  are  not  ready  for  it.  That  is  no  reflection  on  the 
work  of  the  committee  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  is 
a  matter  of  good  business  not  to  go  ahead  until  we  know  where 
we  stand.  If  the  meeting  desires  to  go  ahead,  it  is  all  right.  That 
is  just  my  idea  of  the  thing. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  The  motion  before  the  House, 
which  has  been  seconded,  is  that  the  resolution  as  read  be 
adopted. 

MR.  FROST:  I  think  then  that  disqualifies  the  work  of 
the  committee  and  refuses  to  put  the  sanction  of  the  member¬ 
ship  on  what  they  have  done.  We  know  what  they  have  done, 
we  know  what  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  done,  and 
the  resolution  provides  we  will  approve  of  it  and  abide  by  it, 
in  case  they  finally  recommend  Class  II.  If  we  refuse  to  adopt 
this  resolution  we  will  be  saying,  “We  like  your  committee,  it 
has  done  fine  vrork,  but  be  damned  if  w’e  will  stand  with  it.” 

MR.  BLOCH:  With  the  statement  from  the  Commission 
which  went  to  our  officers,  signed  by  Mr.  Flannery,  as  Chairman, 
there  is  just  a  line  or  two  that  says,  “Attached  is  an  agreement 
to  be  si^med.”  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 


SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Yes. 

MR.  BLOCH:  To  my  copy  the  agreement  was  not  there,  but 
the  agreement  when  signed  binds  them  to  all  these  things.  No 
other  Association  has  taken  action.  We  don’t  know  when  the 
continuing  conference  will  be  held.  It  does  not  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  when  this  action  is  taken,  whether  next  week,  or  month, 
or  when.  Surely  we  will  take  it,  but  I  say  it  is  not  good  for 
you,  Mr.  Frost,  as  good  business  to  sign  that  until  you  know  it 
won’t  get  you  in  some  trouble  you  cannot  foresee. 

MR.  FROST:  If  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  adopted 
it,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  signing  it. 

MR.  BLOCH:  I  do  not  thing  the  Association  should  say  to 
you,  “You  sign  it,”  before  everything  is  clear. 

MR.  GILL:  Your  Resolutions  Committee  will  not  feel  badly 
whether  it  is  adopted  or  otherwise.  We  are  merely  trying  to 
submit  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association,  for  our  in¬ 
terest  and  your  interest  as  brokers.  We  know  No.  II  Group 
has  not  been  adopted  as  suggested. 


WILLIS  W.  JOHNSON 

The  New  President 

MR.  BLOCH:  Let  me  make  a  suggestion,  that  your  resolu¬ 
tion  be  changed  to  read  that  you  do  appreciate  and  thank  the 
Commission  for  its  consideration  of  this  problem,  and  you  are 
in  accord  with  the  Commission  in  what  they  are  doing,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  at  the  proper  time  to 
notify  the  membership  as  to  further  action. 

MR.  FROST:  I  think  the  membership  in  general  session  are 
better  qualified  to  say  what  they  want  and  what  they  don’t 
want  than  they  are  to  say  to  the  Executive  Committee,  “Gentle¬ 
men,  you  do  anything  you  please,  and  we  will  sign  it.” 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  And  then  find  fault  afterwards. 

MR.  JOHN  O.  KNUTSON:  I  have  thought  of  that  phase  of 
it  a  great  deal,  and  I  have  analyzed  it  in  this  way.  There  isn’t 
a  thing  in  that  set  of  rules  that  I  wouldn’t  be  perfectly  willing 
to  sign  as  an  individual.  Not  to  boast,  but  it  is  the  method  on 
which  we  have  been  trying  to  do  business  for  several  years. 
The  things  in  this  set  of  rules  are  covered  in  principle  by  our 
code  of  ethics.  They  are  covered  by  all  the  interpretations  of 
the  meetings  we  have  had  in  the  past  about  fair  trade  practices, 
with  reference  to  brokerage  and  everything  else,  and  I  cannot 
see  where  there  is  any  chance  for  any  of  us  who  are  decent  to 
get  in  trouble  if  we  sign  those  rules  at  the  request  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  "Trade  Commission.  I  would  like  to  see  this  Association 
endorse  them  to  give  encouragement  to  other  Associations  to  do 
the  same. 

MR.  GILL:  It  does  not  ask  that  we  as  an  Association  or  in¬ 
dividuals  agree  to  accept  it  as  binding,  unless  and  if  it  is  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

MR.  BLOCH:  So  far  as  the  adoption  is  concerned,  they  have 
adopted  Group  I  and  Group  II,  approved  them.  They  stand  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commission  all  the  way  through. 

MR.  GILL:  No.  II  is  approved,  but  is  it  adopted? 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  It  is  accepted  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  industry. 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  They  cannot  enforce  it  under  the 
act  under  which  they  are  operating. 
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SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  They  enforce  it  in  this  way— 
any  clandestine  violation  of  any  resolution  in  Group  II  is  in 
itself  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

MR.  BLOCH:  Let  us  endorse  it  in  the  highest  possible  terms 
we  can. 

MR.  GILL:  I  would  hate  to  think  the  individual  members 
of  the  Association — I  know  we  wouldn’t— would  go  ahead  and 
sign  this  without — I  am  speaking  now  from  memory  of  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  our  attorney  yesterday — ^this  Commission  will 
send  to  each  individual  member  a  statement,  and  ask  the  indi¬ 
viduals  to  subscribe,  and  those  who  do  subscribe  will  be  the 
child  with  the  father  in  position  to  spank  him  if  he  does  wrong. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  that  comes  to  our  desk,  unquestionably 
our  National  Association  Executive  Committee  will  know  all 
about  it,  and  I  think  it  will  issue  a  bulletin  of  advice  to  its 
members.  I  would  not  think  of  signing  it  until  I  had  had  such 
a  bulletin  or  gotten  in  touch  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  question  was  called  for  and  the  motion  put  to  a  vote. 
PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  The  Chair  is  in  doubt  as  to  the 
result.  I  will  call  for  a  rising  vote  on  this  resolution. 

MR.  KLINE:  As  it  now  stands? 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  As  it  now  stands. 

A  MEMBER:  Please  state  it  again. 

Mr.  Gill  again  read  Resolution  No.  6. 

A  rising  vote  was  taken  on  the  motion  to  adopt  Resolution 
No.  6. 

MR.  GILL:  Our  committee  had  no  intention  of  creating  any 
discussion  in  this  meeting,  but  the  original  suggestion  of  our 
friend  Mr.  Bloch  that  the  resolution  be  withdrawn  would  mean 
that  this  meeting  would  have  to  rescind  the  motion  of  Mr.  Amos 
yesterday,  because  we  were  absolutely  ordered  by  that  motion, 
adopted  by  this  meeting,  to  bring  in  a  resolution  on  that  point. 
PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  You  may  proceed. 

RESOLUTION  No.  7 

“WHEREAS,  The  affairs  of  our  Association  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  handled  this  past  year;  and 

“WHEREAS,  Such  success  has  been  directly  due  to  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  our  President  and  the  Executive  Committee; 

“RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  tenders  to  the  retiring 
officers  a  sincere  vote  of  gratitude,  and  particularly  do  we 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  untiring  effort,  the  unselfish  mo¬ 
tive  and  the  efficient  management  of  the  retiring  president,  Mr. 
R.  E.  Lincoln.”  (Applause.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT  JOHNSON:  What  is  your  pleasure  on 
this  resolution? 

MR.  W.  R.  CONOVER:  I  move  it  be  adopted,  and  a  rising 
vote  be  given. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  a  rising  vote  was 
given. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  very  sin¬ 
cerely.  I  have  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  you.  I  do  not 
knew  whether  I  have  been  so  very  successful,  but  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  serve  you,  I  want  you  to  know  that. 

RESOLUTION  No.  8 

“WHEREAS,  The  manager  and  his  associates  of  the  Stevens 
Hotel  have  been  so  painstaking  in  their  arrangements;  and 
“WHEREAS,  The  Association  has  been  served  in  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  manner; 

“RESOLVED,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Stev¬ 
ens  Hotel,  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Stevens,  President,  Mr.  John  Bowman, 
Convention  Manager,  and  Mr.  John  Thoss,  Maitre  d’hotel;  be  it 
further 

“RESOLVED,  That  especial  thanks  be  extended  for  the  most 
excellent  handling  of  the  Brokers  Convention  dinner.  That  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  mail  the  Stevens  Hotel  management 
a  copy  of  this  resolution.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRED  W.  HERYER, 
JOHN  O.  KNUTSON, 
HARRY  E.  GILL. 

MR.  GILL:  I  move  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  8. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Our  Secretary  has  a  communica¬ 
tion  here  he  would  like  to  bring  up  at  this  time. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  At  the  1928  convention  a  former 
member  of  the  Association  whose  membership  had  been  term¬ 
inated  by  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  made  formal 
petition  to  the  Association  as  provided  in  the  constitution  for 
reinstatement,  that  is,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  and  voting,  over  the  action  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  1928  convention,  by  motion,  referred  that  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  1929  convention.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  communication  from  the  former  member, 
and  before  I  read  it  I  want  to  say  there  is  a  slight  inaccuracy 
in  the  letter. 


Mr.  Drackett,  the  President  of  the  American  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  has  been  very  much  interested  in  the  case, 
because  he  happens  to  be  represented  by  the  former  member  in 
question,  and  at  the  convention  of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
here  in  October  he  asked  me  what  had  been  done  with  respect 
to  this  case.  I  told  him  that  the  last  action  was  the  motion 
which  prevailed  at  the  1928  convention,  and  the  Association  had 
nothing  further  to  do  with  it  unless  a  petition  was  presented  at 
this  convention.  The  result  of  that  conversation  appears  in 
this  letter  addressed  to  myself  as  Secretary. 

“Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Harry  Drackett,  president  of  the  Drack¬ 
ett  Chemical  Sales  Co.,  president  of  the  American  Grocery  Spe¬ 
cialty  Manufacturing  Association,  and  one  of  my  Principals,  on 
visiting  my  home,  said  that  in  a  conversation  of  recent  date 
with  you,  you  suggested  my  communicating  with  you  referring 
to  my  application  for  re-instatement  in  the  brokerage  associa¬ 
tion. 

“May  I  at  this  time  offer  this  letter  as  my  formal  request 
for  re-instatement,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  most  keen  desire  to 
again  become  affiliated  with  the  association. 

“Very  sincerely,  Edwin  R.  Maize,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Inc.  Edwin  R. 
Maize,  Jr.,  President.” 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  matter  to  be 
decided  in  the  open  meeting.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  I  move  you,  Mr.  President  that 
this  matter  be  left  for  the  present  and  referred  to  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  this  Association  in  1930. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  You  mean  to  table  it  until  the 
1930  convention? 

MR.  KLINE :  Yes,  sir. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN :  Is  there  any  second  to  that  motion  ? 
MR.  C.  A.  CAREY:  As  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Brok¬ 
ers  Association,  I  endorse  Mr.  Kline’s  motion.  Even  the  law 
gives  a  man  his  chance  after  he  has  taken  his  punishment  and 
served  his  time.  In  the  case  of  this  Association,  I  think  his 
transaction  has  been  very  flagrant,  and  there  should  be  a  lapse 
of  a  few  years  before  any  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
request  for  readmission,  and  even  then  the  Association  should 
satisfy  itself  that  the  member  has  thoroughly  purged  himself. 

1  am  sure  I  speak  for  every  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  I  am  safe  in  saying  I  think  that  I  speak  for  nearly 
every  wholesale  grocer  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  good  name 
of  the  Association  I  hope  you  will  adopt  this  motion. 

MR.  PAUL  E.  KROEHLE :  I  wish  to  amend  the  motion,  that 
the  request  be  denied. 

MR.  KLINE:  I  withdraw  my  motion,  and  am  willing  to  fight 
it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer. 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  seconded. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  Who  wants  him  in?  If  the  Local  Associa¬ 
tion  is  unanimous  against  him  why  should  we  spend  a  moment 
on  it? 

MR.  JOHN  O.  KNUTSON:  Didn’t  we  pass  a  motion  yester¬ 
day  these  things  must  be  referred  to  the  Local  Association  if 
there  is  one? 

MR.  L.  E.  BULKELEY:  Is  membership  in  the  Local  Asso¬ 
ciation  contingent  on  membership  in  the  National? 

MR.  CAREY:  Yes. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  The  motion  now  before  the  House 
is  Mr.  Kroehle’s  motion  that  the  application  be  denied.  Mr. 
Kline’s  motion  is  withdrawn. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  will  now  call  for  the  report  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Salmon  Conference.  Mr.  Bloch 
was  Chairman  of  that  Committee.  I  think  we  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  having  some  of  the  members  of  the  Salmon  Brokers  Com¬ 
mittee  with  us. 

Gentlemen,  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  McGovern  of 
Seattle,  President  of  the  Pacific  Canned  Salmon  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  (Applause.) 

MR.  J.  F.  McGOVERN:  I  have  attended  this  meeting  this 
morning  and  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  here,  and  I  highly  appreciate  and  am  grateful  of  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

I  do  not  know  what  conduct  this  gentleman  who  has  been 
denied  admission  is  guilty  of.  I  hope  it  wasn’t  set  up  here  as  a 
moral  lesson  for  me.  I  at  least  admire  your  sincerity.  If  he 
has  no  business  in  here  he  should  not  be  in,  you  should  keep 
him  out. 

Getting  down  to  the  canned  salmon  industry  and  its  relation 
to  you  as  brokers  throughout  the  country,  I  want  to  state  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  on  the  coast  during  the  past  year  to 
stabilize  our  industry,  and  in  the  work  of  stabilization  we  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  clean  our  own  house.  There  may  be  a  few 
corners  of  the  house  the  broom  has  not  reached  yet,  but  we  in¬ 
tend  to  get  in  every  one  of  them. 
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A  Committee  of  our  Association  met  with  a  Committee  of 
your  Association  yesterday.  It  was  more  or  less  in  the  nature 
of  an  executive  meeting,  and  plans  and  details  were  worked  out 
that  we  hope  to  put  into  execultion.  I  wouldn’t  presume  on 
your  time  and  intelligence  at  this  time  in  unlimbering  my  vo¬ 
cabulary  without  the  proper  amount  of  preparedness.  Any¬ 
thing  I  might  say  now  would  be  in  the  way  of  a  promise,  and  I 
would  rather  face  you  a  year  from  now  and  outline  something 
we  have  actually  accomplished. 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  this,  I  believe  in  bringing  about  the 
elimination  of  unfair  trade  practices.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  do 
that  while  you  have  an  unstabilized  market  in  the  commodities 
you  are  handling.  I  think  the  first  duty  of  all  of  us  as  brokers 
is  to  lend  our  efforts  towards  stabilization  of  the  industry  we 
are  interested  in.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  approach  a 
buyer  of  any  character  and  attempt  to  eliminate  so-called  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  while  he  is  engaged  in  buying  our  products 
and  seeing  the  market  continually  decline  under  him.  After  all 
is  said  and  done,  the  buyer  of  our  commodities  is  interested  only 
in  a  margin.  He  makes  an  investment  in  that  commodity,  he 
buys  it  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it,  and  he  has  a  margin  in  it. 
If  he  gets  his  margin  out  and  it  goes  into  distribution,  that  is 
all  he  is  really  interested  in.  It  does  not  make  much  difference 
to  him  whether  it  is  on  this  level  or  that  level,  just  so  he  gets 
his  margin  and  the  goods  go  into  distribution.  I  think  the 
greatest  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  food  industry  stabilized, 
and  then  it  will  a  very  easy  matter  to  bring  about  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  unfair  trade  practices. 

One  of  the  points  brought  up  in  our  meeting  yesterday  was 
to  have  a  committee  of  your  Association  visit  the  coast.  We 
went  into  matters  we  hope  to  be  able  to  eliminate  out  there, 
and  I  think  the  canned  salmon  industry  today  is  nearer  to  a 
stabilized  condition  perhaps  than  any  other  industry  on  the 
coast  or  even  throughout  the  middle  west,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  field  in  which  to  start.  With  the  stabilization  we 
have  there  I  think  much  can  be  done  towards  the  elimination  of 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  after  the  example  we  have  set  and 
accomplishments  we  have  made  I  thing  we  can  do  a  great  deal 
up  and  down  the  coast  and  throughout  the  balance  of  the 
country. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  your  references  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  We  understand  on  the  coast  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  vitally  interested  in  seeing  the  different 
industries  throughout  the  country  police  themselves.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  an  institution  to  protect  the  Sherman  law.  In  the  past 
people  have  shivered  in  their  boots  at  the  mention  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  law.  The  Sherman  law  was  never  passed  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  anybody  who  was  doing  something  right,  it  was  passed 
to  protect  them,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  the  same  purpose,  and  they  feel  with  the  many  com¬ 
binations  now  in  the  process  of  being  formed  it  would  be  much 
better  to  see  the  industries  do  their  own  policing  and  get  in  a 
stabilized  condition  and  keep  smaller  units  in  existence  rather 
than  larger  combinations,  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
handle  smaller  units  than  one  combination.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  I  believe  is  going  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  and 
with  the  incoming  administration  under  the  President-Elect  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  an  era  of  prosperity.  We  will  have 
in  the  chair  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  business 
and  commerce  throughout  the  country,  and  I  believe  a  great 
deal  will  be  accomplished  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Lincoln.  I  want  to  thank  vou.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  McGovern,  for 
that  very  fine  talk. 

Mr.  Bloch,  have  you  anything  to  report  now. 

REPORT  OF  SALMON  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 

MR.  MILLARD  J.  BLOCH:  Mr.  President,  the  committee  of 
the  Pacific  Canned  Salmon  Brokers  Association  met  us  in  the 
very  fairest  spirit  and  in  the  kindliest  manner  and  with  every 
desire  to  cooperate.  I  will  read  this  report  of  the  Salmon  Con¬ 
ference  Committee. 

The  Conference  Committee  appointed  by  the  Pacific  Canned 
Salmon  Brokers  Association  consisting  of  the  following:  Messrs. 
Munroe,  Chairman;  McGovern  and  Fleager,  and  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  for  the 
])urpose  of  this  conference,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bloch,  Chair¬ 
man,  Lincoln,  Wing,  Faulkner,  Kline,  Reichart,  Phipps,  Scott 
and  Ormand,  met  on  the  23rd  of  January.  In  addition  to  the 
above  committees,  Mr.  Paul  Fishback  was  in  attendance.  There 
quickly  was  expressed  on  both  sides  a  friendly  spirit  of  hearty 
cooperation,  it  being  the  general  belief  of  the  entire  conference 
that  the  problems  of  all  brokers  are  similar,  and  that  which  is 
for  the  good  of  one  must  be  for  the  good  of  all.  There  was 
extended  and  detailed  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  the  sale 
of  grocery  products  in  general,  and  in  particular  the  sale  of 
canned  salmon. 


It  was,  in  conclusion,  the  sense  of  the  conference,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  a  unanimous  report  to  that  effect  be  submitted  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  and 
invitations  from  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  members  of  the  Pacific  Canned  Salmon  Brokers 
Association  for  membership  in  the  National  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation  desired  to  express  their  fullest  belief  in  the  results  to 
be  secured  by  cooperation,  negotiation  and  friendly  conference, 
and  with  that  in  mind  they  requested  that  Mr.  Fishback  join 
them  in  Seattle  for  a  further  conference,  to  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  suggested  names  of  important  canning  interests  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  code  of  ethics  in  harmony  with  modern 
business  methods  and  the  interests  alike  of  packers,  brokers, 
distributors,  retailers  and  consumers,  and  that  the  important 
features  that  it  is  desired  to  bring  out  in  such  code  are  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  an  established  rate  of  brokerage  of  2%%,  and  the  further 
csause  that  no  part  of  the  brokerage  earned  by  Pacific  Coast 
brokers,  or  their  corresponding  Eastern  brokers  “shall  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  buyer.”  And  further  that  it  was  the  belief 
unanimously  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittees  that  the  closest  cooperation  be  worked  out  between  all 
brokers  on  the  basis  that  this  is  a  broker  problem,  pure  and 
simple,  and  that  its  solution  means  increased  earnings  and 
greater  prestige  to  all  brokers. 

Although  the  suggestion  for  Mr.  Fishback’s  attendance  in 
Seattle  came  from  the  Pacific  Canned  Salmon  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  was  the  further  sense  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  As¬ 
sociation  representatives  that  if  desirable  in  this  important  un¬ 
dertaking  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  support  Mr. 
Fishback  by  the  sending  of  a  delegation  of  brokers  with  him  of 
number  and  standing  comparable  to  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  itself. 

President  Lincoln  at  the  conclusion  of  this  harmonious  ses¬ 
sion  invited  Messrs.  Munroe,  McGovern  and  Fleager  to  appear 
at  the  next  open  session  with  the  entire  conference  committee 
and  be  introduced  to  the  membership  at  large,  and  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers  Association  representatives  desired  in  this 
manner  to  demonstrate  to  the  Pacific  Canned  Salmon  Brokers 
Association,  and  to  its  own  membership,  a  belief  that  very  re¬ 
markable  progress  had  been  made,  and  with  the  hope  that  it 
represents  a  beginning  of  progress  in  other  directions  on  sim¬ 
ilar  problems,  and  with  the  desire  to  demonstrate  an  ability  to 
bring  about  a  proper  solution  in  spirit  and  in  fact  of  this  very 
vexatious  problem.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  What  is  your 
pleasure  ? 

MR.  D.  L.  GRIFFITH:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  be  adapted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  The  next  order  of  business  is 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations.  Mr.  P.  J.  Murphy 
is  Chairman. 

MR.  P.  J.  MURPHY:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  your 
Nominating  Committee  nominate  the  following  gentlemen  for 
the  respective  offices  for  the  year  1929: 

President — Willis  W.  Johnson,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

First  Vice-President — Wilbur  H.  Orr,  Danville,  Ill. 

Second  Vice-President — Charles  C.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Third  Vice-President — Daniel  T.  Millar,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Treasurer — Robert  H.  Dietz,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Secretary — Our  inimitable  Paul  Fishback. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BERRY  MAYCOCK, 

W.  W.  OVERTON, 

B.  T.  CLIFFORD, 

ARTHUR  D.  HALL, 

P.  J.  MURPHY,  Chairman. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Are  there  any  other  nomi¬ 
nations? 

MR.  PAUL  E.  KROEHLE:  I  move  you  the  unanimous  vote 
be  cast  for  the  candidates  named  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

MR.  KROEHLE :  How  can  the  Nominating  Committee  nomi¬ 
nate  the  Secretary? 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  The  Secretary  has  already  been 
appointed  for  this  next  year.  The  Nominating  Committee  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that. 

MR.  WALTER  A.  FROST:  Mr.  President,  I  think  if  you 
want  to  conduct  everything  on  a  perfectly  legal  and  proper 
standing,  that  Mr.  Kroehle’s  idea  is  correct.  While  every  one  of 
us  here  approve  heartily  and  double  approve  Mr.  Fishback  as 
Secretary,  it  is  not  an  elective  office,  it  is  an  appointive  office. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  It  has  already  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  cast  the  vote  for  these  gentlemen 
as  nominated. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to 
follow  your  instructions.  I  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association 
for  the  officers  for  1929  named  by  the  Nominating  Committee 
as  President,  First,  Second,  and  Third  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Treasurer. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  We  will  declare  these  gentlemen 
duly  elected  to  the  offices  for  which  they  have  been  selected. 

We  would  like  a  report  of  the  Tellers  on  Election  of  State 
Directors.  I  think  Paul  has  that. 

SECRETARY  FISHBACK:  I  see  neither  of  the  tellers  in 
the  room,  so  I  will  read  their  report. 

REPORT  OP  TELLERS  ON  ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS 
The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  tellers  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  election  of  Directors  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  as  provided  in  Article  IV,  Section  9,  of  the  constitution, 
have  to  report  that  on  October  31st  primary  ballots  were  mailed 
to  all  members  in  good  standing.  On  November  23rd  these 
ballots  were  opened  and  tabulated,  tie  votes  were  broken  by 
lot,  and  final  ballots  containing  the  names  of  the  nominees  to  the 
members  on  November  30th.  On  January  3rd  these  final  ballots 
were  opened  and  tabulated,  tie  votes  broken  by  lot  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  as  follows,  with  respect  to  the  majority  vote: 

Alabama — Julius  Ormand,  Ormand  Bros.  Brokerage  Co., 
Birmingham. 

Arizona — R.  V.  Winchester,  Winchester-Coe  Company,  Tuc¬ 
son. 

Arkansas — John  Witherspoon,  John  Witherspoon  &  Co.,  Fort 
Smith. 

California  (North) — Ronald  R.  Mack,  Walter  M.  Field  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

California  (South) — A.  B.  Felt,  Johnson,  Carvell  &  Murphy, 
Los  Angeles. 

Canada — A.  J.  Smale,  Donald  H.  Bain,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 
Colorado — Wm.  C.  Hall,  The  C.  R.  Hurd  Brokerage  Co.,  Den¬ 
ver. 

Connecticut — Arthur  H.  Goeselin,  Arthur  L.  Johnson  Co.  of 
Conn.,  New  Haven. 

District  of  Columbia — Walter  Leaman,  Leaman  &  Martyn, 
Washingrton. 

Florida — W.  W.  Jones,  Tampa. 

Georgia — Malcolm  B.  McKinnon,  Brunswick. 

Idaho; — Reilly  Atkinson,  Reilly  Atkinson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boise. 
Illinois  (Chicago) — F.  H.  Verseman,  Verseman  Brokerage 
Company,  Chicago. 

Illinois  (Down  State) — D.  D.  Donald,  W.  B.  Donald  Company, 
Quincy. 

Indiana — A.  E.  Coddington,  Coddington  Brokerage  Co.  Inc., 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa — Ralph  C.  Deuben,  Deuben-Chaney  Company,  Des 
Moines. 

Kansas — A.  E.  Boyan,  Crum  &  Boyan  Brokerage  Co., 
Wichita. 

Kentucky — Raynor  Hubbell,  Louisville. 

Louisiana — M.  L.  Close,  Martin  L.  Close  Company,  Alex¬ 
andria. 

Maryland — H.  H.  Mahool,  Meehan-Mahool  &  Co.  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more. 

Massachusetts — George  Wm.  Bentley,  Jr.,  Geo.  Wm.  Bentley 
Co.,  Boston. 

Michigan — Anne  B.  Squier,  Baldwin  &  Squier,  Detroit. 
Minnesota — George  E.  Dougherty,  Dougherty-Goetzke  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis. 

Mississippi — L.  G.  Milam,  Milam  &  Duncan,  Tupelo. 

Missouri — B.  T.  Clifford,  Clifford  Brokerage  Company,  St. 
Louis. 

Montana — Thos.  J.  Lanphier,  Casey  &  Lanphier,  Butte. 
Nebraska — Miles  B.  Houck,  Miles  B.  Houck,  Omaha. 

New  Mexico — D.  J.  Shrecengost,  D.  J.  Shrecengost  &  Co.  Inc., 
Roswell. 

New  York  City — Benj.  C.  Boyce,  Haviland  &  Boyce,  New 
York. 

New  York  (Up  State) — Sherman  D.  McNair,  A.  I.  McCord 
Company,  Syracuse. 

North  Carolina — J.  B.  Brinkley,  Southeastern  Brokerage  Co. 
Inc.,  Wilmington. 

North  Dakota — Henry  F.  Daum,  Geo.  R.  Freeman  &  Son  Inc., 
Fargo. 

Ohio — Neal  W.  Keefer,  The  A.  K.  Ackerman  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Oklahoma — W.  H.  Hampton,  Hampton  Brokerage  Co.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Oregon — H.  C.  Hemminghouse,  H.  C.  Hemminghouse  Com¬ 
pany,  Portland.  ‘ 
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Pennsylvania  (East) — Edwin  C.  Eckman,  Wm.  G.  Bonstedt  & 
Co.  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  (West) — Daniel  T.  Felix,  Pittsburgn. 

Rhode  Island — Arthur  L.  Johnson,  Arthur  L.  Johnson  Com¬ 
pany  of  Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

South  Carolina — Jos.  H.  Britt,  Chas.  M.  Britt  Company, 
Greenville. 

South  Dakota — Francis  N.  Coon,  Francis  N.  Coon  Company, 
Sioux  Falls. 

Tennessee — Henry  S.  Fulcher,  H.  S.  Fulcher  &  Company, 
Memphis. 

Texas  (North) — W.  W.  Overton,  W.  W.  Overton  &  Company, 
Dallas. 

Texas  (South) — L.  C.  Alexander,  L.  C.  Alexander  &  Company, 
Waco. 

Utah — Andrew  C.  Nelson,  Bagley-Nelson  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Virginia — John  M.  Horton,  Horton  &  Snyder,  Roanoke. 

Washington — F.  H.  Baxter,  Kelly-Clarke  Company,  Seattle. 

West  Virginia— J.  P.  Woods,  J.  P.  Woods  &  Company,  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

Wisconsin — Sherman  T.  Stevens,  W.  H.  Stevens  Company, 
Milwaukee. 

In  one  district  both  nominees  found  it  impossible  to  accept, 
particularly  the  one  receiving  the  majority  of  votes  and  in  this 
case  the  tellers  have  substituted  the  name  of  the  member  re¬ 
ceiving  the  third  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  primary  cam¬ 
paign.  No  nominees  were  offered  for  director  in  the  States  of 
Maine  and  New  Jersey.  63%  of  the  members  expressed  their 
preference  in  the  primary  voting  and  82%  voted  for  the  election 
of  directors.  It  is  moved  by  one  teller  and  seconded  by  the 
other  that  the  members  names  in  the  foregoing  list  be  declared 
elected  directors  of  this  association  for  1929. 

Submitted, 

M.  E.  SHREEVE,  Teller. 

H.  W.  HOWLAND,  Teller. 

Attest:  PAUL  FISHBACK,  Secretary. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN:  I  trust  that  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  elected  to  the  offices  named  are  in  the  room.  I  will 
call  their  names,  and  if  they  are  here  I  will  ask  that  they  stand 
so  that  the  members  may  get  a  good  look  at  them. 

Samuel  T.  Millar,  Third  Vice-President,  of  San  Francisco. 

(Applause,  as  Mr.  Millar  stood.) 

Charles  C.  Miller,  Second  Vice-President,  of  Philadelphia. 

(Applause,  as  Mr.  Miller  stood.) 

Wilbur  R.  Orr,  First  Vice-President,  of  Danville. 

(Applause,  as  Mr.  Orr  stood.) 

Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Wing,  will  you  escort  the  newly  elected 
President  to  the  platform. 

MR.  KROEHLE:  Carry  him.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  present¬ 
ing  to  you  the  new  President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  As¬ 
sociation.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  JOHNSON:  I  thank  you.  Gentlemen. 
It  is  very  pleasing,  indeed,  to  have  gotten  the  combined  vote 
of  the  Solid  South  and  Frozen  North.  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
your  President,  and  I  thank  you,  and  I  only  hope  you  will  co¬ 
operate  as  you  have  with  the  past  Presidents  and  officers,  and 
we  will  be  in  there  fighting  for  you.  Let’s  keep  in  step.  Thank 
you.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN :  Before  turning  this  meeting  over 
to  Mr.  Johnson  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement.  Immediately 
at  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting  there  will  be  a  short  session 
of  the  newly  elected  directors.  It  will  take  only  a  few  moments, 
and  I  hope  these  directors  will  remain  for  just  a  short  time. 

MR.  LUMAN  R.  WING.  JR.:  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
the  floor  for  a  few  moments? 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  JOHNSON:  Yes. 

MR.  WING:  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  are  now  eligible  for  a  service 
stripe.  You  have  gone  through  this  year  serving  very  faithfully 
and  well,  and  from  now  on  your  badge  will  have  one  little  stripe 
on  it  that  I  think  all  of  those  that  are  wearing  one  appreciate 
how  much  value  it  is  to  you  in  the  memories  of  the  years  you 
have  spent  and  the  work  you  have  done,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  handing  this  over  to  you.  It  is  just  the  Association 
Badge  with  a  Past-President  stripe  on  it.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  JOHNSON:  Gentlemen,  if  there  is 
anjrthing  else  you  want  to  bring  up  for  the  good  of  the  order 
let  us  hear  from  you.  Otherwise  we  can  adjourn. 

MR.  JOSEPH  H.  KLINE:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Whereupon,  at  11.30  o’clock,  A.  M.,  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  stood  ad¬ 
journed. 
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In  Machinery  Hall 


THE  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLY  MEN’S  MEETING 

The  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
employed  their  own  reporter  to  transcribe  the 
proceedings  of  their  annual  meeting  on  Monday 
morning,  January  23rd,  and  the  reason  that  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  is  not  given  here  is  that  the  reporter 
did  not  complete  the  work  in  time.  The  minutes  must 
go  to  S.  G.  Gorsline,  who  has  been  acting  as  secretary, 
and  then  be  sent  to  President  Kellogg  for  vise  before 
publication.  Both  of  these  efficient  officers  did  all  they 
could  to  get  the  report  through  in  time  for  this  issue, 
but  after  waiting  until  the  last  minute  we  were  obliged 
to  close  without  them.  We  regret  this,  but  we  will  pub¬ 
lish  them  next  week  if  we  get  them. 

The  meeting  was  an  interesting  one.  A  new  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-law’s  were  adopted,  and  they  re-elected 
Gordon  H.  Kellogg  president  for  another  term.  But  we 
do  not  want  to  give  a  mere  resume  when  we  have  re¬ 
ported  all  other  meetings  in  detail,  and  we  will  ask  you 
to  wait. 

Prompt  publication,  while  the  matter  is  news,  has 
undoubted  qualities  of  value — all  of  them;  but  it  also 
has  its  drawbacks,  as  here  shown. 

Another  report  missing  is  that  of  the  Pickle  Packers 
Convention.  Their  prepared  report  is  also  lacking. 


IT  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  attractive  setting  than 
was  offered  the  Machinery  and  Supplymen  this  year  for 
their  big  exhibit.  Having  described  the  magnificent  Ball 
Room  when  this  exhibit  was  first  made  there  last  year,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  twice-told  tale  this  year,  but  if  the  story  grows  unin¬ 
teresting,  certainly  one  never  lost  interest  in  viewing  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  the  great  Ball  Room.  And  be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  exhibitors,  they  seemed  to  go  to  special  trouble  this  year 
to  make  their  exhibits  match  the  fame  in  which  they  were  dis¬ 
played. 

Years  ago  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies  Association  to  keep  all  booths  uniform,  a  resolution  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  extravagance  to  w'hich  many  exhib¬ 
itors  were  going  in  the  erection  of  special  displays  and  special 
decorations.  Over  the  long  number  of  years  this  uniformity 
has  held  strangely  well,  but  it  began  to  crack  last  year,  and 
there  were  rather  large  fissues  in  the  structure  this  year.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  uniform  booth  will  not  be  abandoned. 

We  are  going  to  stroll  about  the  Supply  Hall,  which  occupied 
the  big  Ball  Room,  and  down  through  Machinery  Hall,  in  the 
basement,  where  an  equally  attractive  display  of  the  machines, 
most  of  which  were  in  operation,  was  made.  For  variety  we 
will  flit  from  one  hall  to  the  other  and  view  those  exhibits  put 
on  by  the  exhibitors  who  are  not  afraid  to  exhibit  all  during  the 
year  through  the  pages  of  The  Canning  Trade.  They  deserve 
this  for  their  progressiveness,  and  we  owe  it  to  them  as  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

In  our  big  Pre-Convention  (Program)  number  we  gave  gra¬ 
tuitous  announcement  to  every  exhibitor  at  the  big  Convention. 
It  was  well  received  undoubtedly,  and  we  had  the  flattery  of 
hasty  imitation  by  our  distinguished  competitor. 

Taking  the  exhibitors  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  we  find 
that  it  will  give  the  diversity  we  want,  bringing  us  first  into 
one  hall  and  then  into  the  other,  and  so  we  will  take  them  in 
that  order. 


American  Can  Company 


ONE  of  the  most  attractive  displays  of  canned  foods,  and 
at  the  same  time  possibly  the  most  expensive,  was  that 
made  by  the  American  Can  Co.  to  show  the  wonderful 
variety  of  tin  containers  produced  by  this  aggressive  concern. 
The  photograph  here  shows  the  munificent  pyramid  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  floor  to  almost  the  ceiling  of  this  immense  room 
and  crowned  by  a  beautiful  sunburst  all  composed  of  cans  of 
foods  of  various  sizes  and  running  the  whole  gamut  of  foods 
in  tin.  It  is  said  there  were  over  500  dilferent  sizes  of  cans  in 
this  pyramid  and  that  in  the  cans  were  samples  of  practically 
every  grade  and  style  of  food  produced  anywhere.  The  ex¬ 
hibit,  we  understand,  cost  upwards  of  $5,000  to  install,  and  no 
one  viewed  it  but  what  stood  in  admiration  and  wonder  at  its 
beauty.  Many  of  the  cans  were  lithographed,  all  of  them 
labelled,  and  a  study  of  the  photograph  will  show  that  they 
were  arranged  somewhat  in  the  order  under  the  country  in 
which  they  are  produced. 


American  Can  Company  Display 


The  allegory  is  that  canned  foods  cover  the  globe  as  a  food 
supply  for  humans,  but  likewise  that  the  canners  go  to  all  the 
out-of-the-way  places  on  the  globe  to  gather  and  preserve  for 
human  consumption  the  products  in  their  native  localities.  Due 
to  the  can  the  most  exotic  food  is  today  obtainable  in  the 
lowliest  township  or  the  most  ultra-urban  centers  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  And  the  American  Can  Company  is  the  great  provider 
of  the  tin  containers  wherever  they  may  be  needed. 

President  Henry  W.  Phelps  with  Mr.  George  W.  Cobb,  and 
all  the  other  well  known  and  deeply  respected  representatives 
of  this  big  Company,  were  all  held  constantly  busy  looking 
after  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  their  friends  and  custom¬ 
ers.  They  had  a  big  week  playing  host  to  the  immense  Con¬ 
vention  and  seeing  that  every  one  who  desired  a  theatre  ticket 
was  supplied. 
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Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 


OCCUPYING  both  sides  of  the  aisle  directly  in  front  of  the 
beautiful  LaSalle  car  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
lucky  canner  who  held  the  number,  were  the  booths  of  the 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  and  they  needed  all  the  space 
they  occupied  to  entertain  their  friends  and  customers.  This 
was  a  decidedly  larger  amalgamation,  which  took  place  this 
time  last  year,  when  these  great  seed  firms  pooled  their  inter¬ 
ests,  than  many  in  the  business  realized.  Now  this  great  Com¬ 
pany  is  able  to  bring  to  the  service  of  the  canners  combined 
facilities  of  the  greatest  extent  and  value.  Their  gp:owing 
grounds  and  careful  attention  to  purity  of  strain  appeals  at 
once  to  the  thoughtful  canner  who  seeks  quality  in  his  Seeds. 
And  how  can  quality  be  gotten  from  the  can  unless  the  crop 
is  begun  from  quality  seeds?  We  are  told  that  the  demand 
this  year  has  put  these  reputable  seedsmen  to  a  test  because 
they  do  not  attempt  to  fill  orders  “will  or  nil,”  taking  supplies 
wherever  they  may  be  found.  They  sell  only  their  own  thor¬ 
oughly  known  stocks  and  canners  know  this.  And  we  are  told 
they  could  have  sold  lots  more  of  some  articles  if  they  had  had 
the  stock. 

Everywhere  more  canners  recognize  that  a  penny  saved  on 
seeds  may  be  equivalent  to  many  dollars  lost  in  goods,  and  they 
are  breaking  away  from  that  foolish  economy,  as  they  thought 
it  was. 

Mr.  Arthur  Clark  and  the  many  popular  representatives  of 
this  big  Seed  Company  were  constantly  busy  at  the  crowded 
booths,  for  more  and  more  of  the  canners  want  to  be  sure  of 
the  sources  of  their  seed  supplies. 


Avars  Machine  Company 


The  Ayars  Machine  Company,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  had  an  at¬ 
tractive  exhibition  of  their  fine  machinery  in  the  left-hand 
comer  of  Machinery  Hall  in  the  basement.  They  have 
perfected  the  Tomato  Washing,  Scalding  and  Trimming  system 
until  it  meets  with  their  approval,  and  that  is  saying  much  when 
you  realize  that  this  Company  were  the  originators  of  much 
of  the  tomato-canning  machinery  now  in  use. 


CHAS.  H.  AYARS 


On  Can  Fillers  this  Company  seems  to  be  “sitting  on  top  of 
the  world,”  their  new  Perfection  Bean  and  Pea  Filler  having 
met  with  general  and  very  high  approval.  We  saw  a  demon¬ 
strator  who  had  no  idea  of  our  identity  place  8  No.  2  cans  of 
fresh  cranberries  into  the  hopper  of  this  Filler,  turn  on  the 
power,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  had  eight  cans  level  filled 
delivered  to  him..  We  thought  it  a  testimonial  of  the  highest 
kind,  and  so  will  any  canner  who  gives  the  matter  a  moment’s 


consideration.  They  also  had  on  exhibit  the  Ayars  Universal 
Tomato  and  String  Bean  Filler,  the  Ayars  Rotary  Syruper  and 
the  Ayars  Liquid  Plunger  Filler.  One  of  the  lines  that  attracted 
decided  attention  was  their  complete  Beet  handling  equipment 
from  topper  to  dicer.  Mr.  Charles  Ayars  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Butcher 
and  their  corps  of  demonstrators  were  constantly  kept  busy 
with  interested  visitors,  and  we  understand  did  a  very  large  .ind 
satisfactory  amount  of  business. 


Berlin  Chapman  Company 


The  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.,  had  an  attrac¬ 
tive  exhibit  in  Machinery  Hall,  showing  many  new  pieces 
of  improved  machinery.  They  have  gone  in  to  complete 
their  Corn  line  and  were  .showing  Corn  canners  some  new  wrin¬ 
kles  in  the  manner  of  handling  this  product.  One  of  these  new 
machines  is  the  Proportioning  Heater  Mixer,  the  idea  being  to 
mix  exact  proportions  of  Corn  and  Brine  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
exact  temperature  desired  before  filling,  a  very  important 
operation  if  uniform  consistency  is  to  be  obtained.  Another 
interesting  machine  is  a  new  Corn  Silker  which  automatically 
removes  all  traces  of  silk  and  washes  the  silking  wires  of  che 
machine  automatically  every  few  minutes.  The  importance  oi 
this  operation  when  it  can  be  done  in  practically  perfect  man¬ 
ner  needs  not  to  be  emphasized  to  any  corn  packer.  An  all- 
steel  Corn  Washer  and  a  new  form  of  Coil  for  heating  were 
among  the  attractive  Corn  machinery  shown.  The  new  Oscu¬ 
lating  Corn  Mixer  struck  the  fancy  of  progressive  Corn  can¬ 
ners,  because  of  its  many  valuable  features.  They  claim  for 
this  machine  that  scorched  corn  can  be  avoided,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  used  as  a  Jacketed  Holding  Kettle  or  Pre-heating 
by  steam  spray  while  mixing  for  the  filler.  The  corn  canners 
should  acquaint  themselves  with  these  up-to-date  devices. 

Pea  canners  found  the  new  Quality  Pea  Grader  a  simple  but 
effective  and  improved  means  of  grading  Peas  for  absolute 
ouality.  Canners  who  have  closely  examined  this  machine  en¬ 
dorse  it  highly.  The  Berlin  Chapman  line  is  well  made  by  ex¬ 
perts  and  they  are  able  to  equip  the  entire  cannery  or  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  individual  unit. 

Albert  T.  Bacon  and  Company 


A  LBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO.,  the  well-known  Public  Account- 
/A  ants  and  experts  on  cannery  accounting,  did  not  exhil  i'" 
^  ^  at  Chicago,  but  they  have  been  exhibiting  weekly  through 
these  pages.  The  canner  who  wants  to  be  sure  that  he  has  an 
expert  on  his  books  and  on  familiar  terms  with  the  intricacies 
of  this  business  will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  firm  can  take 
care  of  all  requirements,  large  or  small.  Leading  canners  know 
the  value  of  having  their  cost  systems  reliably  built,  and  of 
having  their  books  frequently  audited,  and  this  firm  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  such  work. 

Bliss  Can  Making  Machinery 


The  E.  W.  Bliss  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  made  an  at¬ 
tractive  exhibit  in  Machinery  Hall.  These  experts  in  metal 
handling  machinery  always  build  an  attractive  machine, 
and  one  that  may  be  depended  upon  to  perform  the  job  as¬ 
signed  it.  The  Body  Former  on  exhibition  met  a  ready  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Heekin  Can  Company,  and  no  doubt  the  other  can 
makers  saw  the  advantage  of  this  most  up-to-date  machine. 

The  E.  W.  Bliss  Company  can  furnish  high  speed  automatic 
can  making  machinery  for  making  sanitary  cans  and  for  .any 
of  the  specialty  cans  used  by  any  of  the  allied  trades.  They 
will  be  glad  to  submit  catalogue  and  specifications  on  anything 
desired. 

The  Townsend  String  Bean  Cutter 


CUT  Stringless  Beans  have  become  such  a  notable  article 
among  canned  foods  that  they  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  more  canners  every  year.  These  canners  should  learn 
that  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Beans  are 
cut  as  to  uniformity  and  cleaness  of  cut.  Burton  Cook  &  Co., 
of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  Townsend  String 
Bean  Cutter,  a  machine  that  has  proved  its  serviceability  over 
a  long  number  of  years,  and  it  has  this  year  been  brought 
right  up  to  date  in  every  particular,  and  claims  now  to  be  the 
premier  of  them  all.  Old  packers  of  this  line,  and  especially  new 
ones,  should  acquaint  themselves  with  this  machine,  and  the 
Company  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  and  help  in 
advice  based  upon  long  years  of  experience. 
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Cameron  Can  Making  Machinery  Chisholm  Ryder  Viners 


The  Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company,  of  Chicago,  kept 
open  house  during  the  week  and  interested  a  great  many 
makers  of  cans  of  all  kinds  and  styles  in  their  splendid 
line  of  machinery.  The  new  Rotary  Double  Seamer  or  Closing 
Machine  attracted  very  favorable  attention  from  canners.  The 
machine  handles  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  cans,  having  six  closing  heads, 
and  producing  a  tremendous  output.  It  runs  smoothly  and 
steadily,  as  one  observer  stated,  “The  poetry  of  motion.”  This 
firm  produces  automatic  Can  Making  Machinery  of  every  kind, 
and  can  take  care  of  a  complete  plant  or  any  part  of  it.  Mr. 
Cameron  is  proud  of  his  machinery  and  builds  his  pride  into  each 


WILLIAM  CAMERON 


piece.  They  showed  the  Thread  Rolling  Machine  for  making 
Bottle  Screw  Caps  and  which  has  the  tremendous  capacity  oi 
100,000  caps  per  day.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  can  making 
or  metal  working  machinery  of  any  kind,  submit  your  problems 
to  this  Company  and  they  will  have  careful  consideration. 


Continental  Can  Company 


The  Continental  Can  Company  kept  open  house  in  the 
Tower,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  but  it  extended  an 
equally  warm  welcome  to  all  visitors  to  the  Grand  Ball 
Room  and  welcomed  them  in  princely  style  amid  regal  surround¬ 
ings.  By  a  combination  of  velvet  curtains  and  trimmings  and 
magnificent  furniture,  it  presented  as  attractive  a  booth  as  any¬ 
one  could  desire.  It  was  simply  good  to  look  upon,  and  few 
could  resist  the  tempetation  to  visit  awhile. 

The  Continental  Can  Co.  have  acquired  plants  at  so  many 
points  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  them,  but  always  with 
the  idea  of  improving  service  to  their  patrons.  They  furnish 
the  can  and  the  machine  that  every  user  knows  means  satisfac¬ 
tion.  President  Conway,  the  various  Vice-Presidents  and  all  the 
popular  representatives  of  this  big  and  rapidly  growing  Com¬ 
pany  were  present  to  greet  their  friends,  and  they  made  many 
new  ones. 

Wyandotte  Cleaner  and  Cleanser 


The  J.  F.  Ford  Co.,  of  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  with  sales  offices 
in  principal  cities,  had  an  attractive  booth  in  the  Grand 
Ball  Room.  Little  Bear,  the  famous  Indian,  attracted  lots 
of  attention  as  he  strolled  about  the  hall,  the  animated  Trade- 
Mark  of  Wyandotte  Cleaner  and  Cleanser,  known  to  most  can¬ 
ners.  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali  and  Wyandotte  Sanitary 
Cleaner  and  Cleanser  were  exhibited,  as  also  a  display  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetables  which  had  been  peeled  and  processed  with  Can¬ 
ners’  Alkali,  featured  the  exhibit.  A  large  photograph  of  the 
office  and  factory  “Home  of  Wyandotte  Products”  was  also 
shown.  The  following  representatives  were  present: 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ratz  and  J.  A.  Crowley,  of  Chicago;  Mr.  F.  G. 
Drake,  of  Indianapolis;  Mr.  L.  D.  Dodson  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Blair,  of 
the  Wyandotte  office. 


The  Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  always 
attracts  favorable  attention  by  their  neatly  working  com¬ 
plete  model  Viner.  By  means  of  this  little  machine  the  in¬ 
terested  pea  canner  can  be  clearly  shown  the  advantages  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  this  Viner.  By  the  use  of  Friction  Clutch 
they  are  able  to  maintain  maximum  production  at  any  Beater 
Speed.  Pea  canners  have  learned  the  advantage  of  changing 
this  Beater  Speed  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  the  pea 


S.  M.  RYDER 

crop  as  it  comes  in.  If  you  have  not  done  so,  we  suggest  you  ac¬ 
quaint  yourself  with  its  importance. 

These  Viners  are  built  in  the  finest  style  with  Timken  Bear¬ 
ing  Shafts  and  Reeves  Transmission.  Mr.  S.  M.  Ryder,  of  this 
Company,  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association  at  this  Convention,  and  he  has  been  a  hard  worker 
in  the  interest  of  Association  matters  for  many  years  and  knows 
the  Viner  game  down  to  the  ground. 


Edward  Ermold  Company 


ERMOLD  Labellers  are  well  known  to  experienced  bottlers  of 
food  products  and  other  producers  who  have  labels  to  affix 
to  unique  or  unusual  packages.  This  firm,  with  its  factory 
and  offices  in  New  York  city,  went  to  particular  trouble  to  ex¬ 
hibit  odd  shapes  of  glass  packed  foods,  and  demonstrated  deci- 
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sively  how  easily  and  satisfactorily  the  machine  can  place  labels 
on  any  part  of  them  desired.  The  Ermold  Labeler  is  a  labor 
saver,  but  at  the  same  time  produces  the  uniformity  so  much  de¬ 
sired  in  the  labeled  package.  Write  them  and  they  will  gladly 
assist  you  in  your  label  problems.  They  know  how. 
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H.  Gamse  and  Brother 


HGAMSE  &  BRO.,  the  well-known  label  printers  of  Balti¬ 
more,  made  an  attractive  display  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room. 
•  More  and  more  canners  are  beginning  to  see  the  necessity 
of  an  informative  label  for  their  goods;  not  only  a  label  that 
tells  the  truth,  but  one  that  serves  to  advertise  the  product  as 
well.  And  so  they  are  requiring  their  label  supply  men  to  work 
out  good  labels  for  them,  and  these  label  supply  men  are  always 
glad  to  help  in  that  way.  H.  Gamse  &  Bro.  have  made  their 
mark  as  dependable  label  makers  and  will  be  glad  to  assist  you 
in  your  problems. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Peas 


The  Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  of  Bozeman,  Mont,,  exhibited 
their  well-known  line  of  canners’  Seed  Peas  in  a  booth  in 
the  Foyer  to  the  Grand  Ball  Room.  This  house  is  growing 
rapidly  in  the  appreciation  of  the  pea  canners  of  the  country, 
because  of  the  care  and  discrimination  they  put  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  their  Seed  Peas.  They  recognize  the  importance  of  this, 
and  the  canners  have  come  to  learn  the  value  of  that  feature. 
Peas  grown  in  this  famous  section  are  disease-free,  and  when 
produced  by  a  reputable  grower  of  this  kind  they  may  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  trueness  of  type  and  genuineness.  They  are 
writing  contracts  for  1929  growing,  but  there  is  always  a  limit, 
and  you  might  do  well  to  get  in  early. 

The  Hamachek  Viner 


of  funds  before  acquainting  themselves  with  this  kind  of  service. 
The  Company  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  and  to  be  called 
on  when  they  can  be  of  service. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery 


The  Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  of  Cedarburg,  Wis., 
always  make  an  attractive,  interesting  display.  Their  ma¬ 
chinery  is  attractively  built  and  works  with  such  precision 
and  quietness  as  to  elicit  the  approval  of  the  crowd  which  seems 
always  to  be  present.  They  exhibited  Pea  and  Bean  Fillers,  the 
Corn  Cooker  Filler,  the  well-known  Sanitary  Can  Washer  and 
Beet  machinery,  together  with  the  Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grad¬ 
er.  Canners  who  have  used  this  machine  are  loud  in  their 
praises,  and  if  you  are  uncertain  of  the  Hansen  line  we  suggest 
that  you  write  them  for  a  catalogue  and  any  particulars. 

Heekin  Cans 


The  Heekin  Can  Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  occupied  an 
attractively  arranged  booth  in  the  Grand  Ballroom.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  can  making  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  country,  having  produced  cans  for  specialties  for 
many  years  before  they  undertook  the  packers’  cans  department. 
And  they  carried  the  high  reputation  they  had  always  had  for 
their  cans  into  the  new  venture,  and  with  equal  success  among 
a  rapidly  growing  list  of  users.  They  have  been  making 
packers’  cans  for  many  years  now,  and  have  an  immense  ca¬ 
pacity  in  their  up-to-date  plant. 


The  Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  of  Kewaunee, Wis.,  was 
obliged  to  cut  down  the  normal  size  of  their  well-known 
Viner  in  order  to  make  a  display  in  Machinery  Hall.  But 
there  was  enough  left  of  it  to  interest  any  experienced  pea  can- 
ner  and  lima  bean  canner  in  the  advantages  offered  in  this  well- 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 


known  machine.  Hamachek  claims  to  save  the  small  peas  that 
too  often  are  lost,  but  which  makes  the  fine  grade  and  are  most 
wanted.  The  savings  in  this  respect  are  effected  by  patented 
features  and  go  far  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  machine.  They 
exhibited  a  new  Viner  Feeder  greatly  improved  over  former 
models,  and  the  exhibit  attracted  constant  attention. 


Guardian  Warehousing  Company 


The  Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  took  advantage 
of  the  Convention’s  presence  in  Chicago  to  demonstrate  to 
many  canners  their  ability  to  assist  the  canners  in  ware¬ 
housing  and  financing.  There  is  a  system  whereby  the  canners 
can  Field  Warehouse  their  surplus  stocks  and  loans  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  through  them  at  lowest  rates  consistent  with  conditions. 
Canners  should  not'  wait  until  they  are  in  trouble  or  urgent  need 
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They  are  ideally  located  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  a  large 
number  of  canners,  having  excellent  rail  facilities,  and,  what  is 
more,  they  know  how  important  it  is  to  have  cans  when  cans  are 
needed.  The  Messrs.  Heekin  and  their  popular  representative, 
Mr.  Inskeep,  enjoyed  the  Convention,  and  kept  open  house  for 
their  friends. 

Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Company 


The  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Company,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  did 
not  exhibit  at  the  Convention,  but  they  have  been  exhibiting 
to  the  industry  through  these  pages  the  style  of  shipping 
boxes  that  bring  credit  upon  the  corrugated  or  fiber  container. 
The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  that  because  some  fibre  contain¬ 
ers  prove  unsatisfactory  all  must  be  so.  This  is  no  more  true 
than  that  “all  people  are  bad.”  Hinde  &  Dauch  long  ago  set  a 
high  standard  for  Quality  Paper  Boxes,  and  they  demonstrated 
their  serviceability  to  the  canners,  and  it  is'  safe  to  say  that  if 
all  canned  foods  were  shipped  in  cases  of  an  equivalent  quality, 
there  would  be  no  complaint  about  that  style  of  packing.  They 
afford  perfect  protection,  are  thief  proof  and  offer  opportunities 
for  advertising  of  a  high  value.  Acquaint  yourself  with  the  style 
of  package  this  well-known  and  highly  reputable  house  pro¬ 
duces,  "Write  them  for  samples,  stating  the  kind  of  goods  you 
pack  and  the  sort  of  package  you  desire,  and  they  will  gladly 
give  you  the  result  of  their  engineers’  study. 
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Hogg  and  Lytle,  Ltd.  The  Knapp  Labellers  and  Boxers 


The  Hogg  &  Lytle  Co.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  maintained  a  well  /TTHE  Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  had,  we  be- 
appointed  booth  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room,  displaying  their  I  lieve,  the  most  attractive  exhibit  they  have  yet  attempted. 
Seeds  for  canners.  This  house  has  been  supplying  Seeds  ”*■  They  showed  the  well-known  and  extensively  used  Knapp  La- 
for  many  years,  and  canners  have  come  to  learn  their  reliability,  belling  machine  and  the  motor-driven  Knapp  Boxer,  both  of  which 
It  is  some  testimony  to  the  value  of  their  Seed  stocks  when  they  have  a  large  coterie  of  canners,  wholesale  grocers  and  others  who 
can  afford  to  pay  the  import  duty  and  sell  Seeds  in  this  coun-  swear  by  them.  They  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  They  know  the  canners’  wants,  and  you  will  make  no  niis-  try  over  many  years,  they  are  kept  strictly  up  to  date,  and  give 
take  in  approaching  them  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  supplies,  the  sort  of  service  wanted  by  canners.  If  you  are  in  the  market 

.  '  for  Labelling  machines,  and  you  should  have  a  Boxer  working 

KITTREDGE  Labels  after  the  Labeler,  write  them  for  particulars  and  they  will 

_  ^  gladly  acquaint  you. 


RJ.  KITTREDGE  &  Co.  had  a  comfortable  and  attractive 
booth  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room,  and  were  kept  quite  busy 
•  helping  the  forward  looking  canners  to  build  the  sort  of 
label  now  required  by  the  progressive  man.  Kittredge  has  been 
producing  labels  for  many  years,  and  knows  the  importance  of 
delivery  on  time  and  quality  always.  J.  A.  Caulfield  wore  the 
smile  that  won’t  come  off,  a  very  good  evidence  that  his  custom¬ 
ers  are  happy  and  keeping  him  happy.  If  you  have  not  ordered 
your  labels  as  yet,  send  to  Kittredge  and  get  samples  and  prices, 
and  you  will  be  difficult  to  please  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

The  Monitor  Line 


The  Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  caught 
the  canners’  attention  with  their  neatly  working  Cherry 
Fitter.  Cherry  packing  is  growing  apace  in  this  country, 
and  nothing  has  helped  as  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
product  as  these  Automatic  Cherry  Fitters.  If  you  are  in  that 
line  or  intended  to  go  into  it,  get  particulars  on  this  dependable 
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machine.  Canners  of  Feas  and  Beans  and  Tomatoes  will  like¬ 
wise  find  the  Monitor  Line  of  canning  machinery  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  sort  of  mechanical  slave.  Write  them  for  catalogue  and 
particulars  and  learn  what  these  tried  and  proven  machines  are 
able  to  do  for  you. 

Your  Broker 


Howard  E.  Jones,  of  Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
was  one  of  the  very  active  brokers  during  the  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention,  and  he  usually  keeps  active  in  his  office  in  Balti¬ 
more.  There  is  much  in  having  a  live  wire  broker,  much  for  the 
canner  because  it  means  that  he  will  get  the  top  of  the  market 
and  keep  in  contact  with  buyers  worthwhile,  and  much  for  the 
buyer,  because  it  means  the  broker  is  alive  to  the  best  canners  in 
his  district,  and  therefore,  able  to  take  care  of  the  buyer  to  the 
best  advantage.  Whether  or  not  this  well-known  brokerage 
house  is  open  to  further  accounts  we  are  not  able  to  say,  but  in 
any  event  it  might  pay  you  to  write  them  and  see  if  they  will 
take  on  your  account.  Howard  is  not  as  popular  as  he  is  with¬ 
out  good  reason. 


D.  Landreth  Seed  Company 


The  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company,  of  Bristol,  Fa.,  showed  the 
full  line  of  their  canners’  Seeds,  and  it  is  always  an  attrac¬ 
tive  line.  This,  the  oldest  of  all  seed  hou&es,  long  ago 
learned  the  value  of  quality  in  Seeds,  and  they  helped  teach  the 
importance  of  it  to  the  canning  industry.  As  a  result,  canners 
who  value  quality  in  their  cans  sought  them  out  for  spot  stocks 
or  to  place  growing  contracts  for  1929.  This  is  one  of  the  pro¬ 
ducing  houses  that  has  steadily  held  the  confidence  of  a  large 
number  of  the  canners,  and  you  make  no  mistake  in  going  to 
them. 


Conveyor  Belts 


The  LaForte  Mat  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  LaForte, 
Ind.,  were  not  exhibitors  at  the  Convention,  but  when  you 
think  of  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor  Belts  of  the  sanitary  type 
you  naturally  revert  to  this  well-known  Company.  Their  Belts 
convey  more  products  to  the  can  than  the  casual  man  would  ever 
suppose.  In  use  on  Sorting  Table,  Scalders,  Washers,  Sorters, 
etc.,  these  fine  galvanized,  ribbon  style  Belts  covering  all  widths 
from  12  to  30  inches,  or  can  be  made  any  desired  width  on  order. 
This  house  knows  and  understands  the  requirements  of  the  can¬ 
ners,  and  you  are  going  to  headquarters  when  you  buy  from 
them.  Make  your  wants  known  and  they  will  be  glad  to  take 
care  of  you. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company 


The  Frank  H.  Langsenkamp  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  was 
rumored  at  the  Convention  to  have  gone  into  the  recent  con¬ 
solidation,  but  Mr.  Langsenkarr-  informs  us  that  they  have 
not  sold  out.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sprague-Sells  Corporation, 
as  representative  of  the  new  combination  has  taken  over  the 
sales  end  of  the  Langsenkemp  products  in  all  states  excepting 
Indiana.  This  simplifies  the  matter,  saving  the  Sprague  interest 
from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  Copper  Kettles  and 
Tomato  product  machinery,  and  widens  the  market  for  the  Lang¬ 
senkamp  line  just  that  much.  More  is  said  of  this  exhibit  under 
the  Sprague-Sells  notice. 

The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company  Exhibit 


The  max  ams  machine  company.  New  York  City, 

exhibited  at  the  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
Exhibit  in  connection  with  this  year’s  National  Canners 
Convention,  the  most  varied  and  interesting  display  of  can 
making  machinery  which  this  company  has  ever  shown.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  annual  exhibit  of  high  speed,  automatic,  sanitary 
can  making  and  closing  machines.  The  Max  Ams  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  offered  for  inspection  several  units  of  its  famous  line  of 
Automatic  Square  Can  Making  Machinery. 

Included  among  the  Max  Ams  Square  Can  Making  Machines 
exhibited  was  the  Ams  No.  1445-B,  Automatic  Square  Can 
Double  Seamer,  the  latest  model  of  this  famous  machine.  This 
machine  embodies  many  improvements  over  previous  models. 
It  provides  an  output  of  upwards  of  75  cans  per  minute  on  both 
tight  and  false  seamed  cans,  a  smaller  and  more  compact  frame, 
improved  feeding  mechanism  for  both  bodies  and  covers  and  .a 
general  refinement  of  design  and  construction  to  insure  smooth¬ 
er  and  quieter  operation.  Not  only  is  the  Max  Ams  No.  1445 
Double  Seamer  the  only  double  seamer  to  be  successfully  used 
for  sealing  square  sanitary  cans,  but  this  model,  B,  has  been  sj 
increased  in  output  as  to  compare  favorably  in  that  respe"< 
with  the  best  closing  machines  for  ordinary  round  sanitary  cans. 
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Other  Max  Ams  Automatic  Square  Can  Making  units  dis¬ 
played  included  the  Max  Ams  No.  475  Automatic  Compound 
Applying  Machine  (Liner)  in  conjunction  with  the  Max  Ams 
Automatic  Dryer,  No.  207.  These  two  machines  have  been  in 
successful  use  in  large  can  making  plants  for  more  than  a  year 
and  have  fully  demonstrated  their  merits.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  designed  for  lining  and  drying  square,  rectangular  and 
irregular  shaped  can  ends  at  high  speed.  No  operating  atten¬ 
tion  is  required  for  these  machines  other  than  the  keeping  of 


the  cover  magazines  filled  with  can  ends  and  the  compound 
tanks  filled  with  the  sealing  compound.  They  will  work  satis¬ 
factorily  with  any  type  of  compound,  since  the  compound  is 
applied  to  the  covers  under  pressure,  and  an  unusually  long 
drying  time  is  allowed  in  the  dryer  in  which  the  air  is  heater 
to  any  temperature  required  and  circulated  under  forced  draft. 

The  latest  model  of  the  famous  Amsco-Junior  Closing  Ma¬ 
chine  was  also  shown.  This  closing  machine  has  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  among  packers  during  the  three  years  it 
has  been  on  the  market,  and  is  recognized  as  the  finest  single 
spindle  closing  machine  ever  built.  The  1929  model  embodie&  a 
number  of  new  features  and  refinements,  among  the  most  not¬ 
able  of  which  are  the  improved  “No  Cover-No  Can”  control 
device,  the  improved  positive  cam-operated  knockout  and  im¬ 
provements  which  reduce  the  noise  and  vibration  of  operation 
by  at  least  75  per  cent  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  out¬ 
put  to  better  than  85  cans  per  minute.  Many  other  minor  i.n- 
provements  have  been  effected  which  will  make  this  great 
machine  an  even  more  outstanding  favorite  among  packerb 
than  before. 

Messrs.  Trubenbach,  Hopkins  and  Murchie  represented  the 
Max  Ams  Machine  Company  at  the  exhibition  and  took  great 
pride  in  demonstrating  these  splendid  new  machines  to  their 
u'.any  friends  in  the  industry. 


Amsco-Junior  Automatic  Sanitary  Can  Closing  Machine,  the 
well-known  closing  machine  that  has  been  so  popular  among 
packers  during  the  past  three  seasons.  Showing  the  1929  model 


Max  Ams  No.  1445-JS  Automatic  Double  Seamer  for  Square, 
Rectangular  and  Irregular  Cans.  This  is  the  latest  model  of 
this  machine  and  gives  an  output  of  75  or  more  cans  per  min- 
7tte  on  tight  or  false  seamed  cans.  It  is  the  only  Automatic 
Seamer  that  has  been  7ised  successfully  on  square  cans. 


Meehan-Mahool  Company 


WHEN  one  thinks  of  Brokers  and  Baltimore,  the  name  of 
T.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  comes  to  mind  almost  automatically. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  brokerage  firms  in  the  business, 
now  under  the  management  of  Thomas  L.  North,  who  was  so 
well  trained  in  the  originator’s  methods  that  even  the  closest 
observer  can  find  no  difference  today,  unless  it  be  greater  pro¬ 
gressiveness.  And  then  there  is  another  well-known  name,  H. 
Mahool  &  Co.,  standing  high  in  the  affections  of  those  who 
knew  them.  Then  the  two  companies  came  together,  and  now 
we  have  the  Meehan-Mahool  Co.,  and  it’s  a  dandy  pair  to  dra\‘ 
to.  Buyers  know  that  they  can  come  to  this  Company  and  have 
their  wants  carefully  taken  care  of;  canners  know  that  with 
the  accounts  in  their  hands  they  will  always  receive  careful 
attention.  A  hint  to  the  wise  should  be  sufficient. 


British  Tin  Plate 


of  Cardiff,  South 


The  Melingriffith  Company,  Limited, 

Wales,  has  been  offering  the  Elyn  brand  of  Tin  Plates  for 
some  months.  They  must  have  a  fine  grade  of  Tin  Plates 
or  they  could  not  afford  to  come  across  the  water  and  solicit 
the  trade  of  this  greatest  of  canned  foods  countries.  Welch 


Max  Ams  No.  475  Automatic  Compound  Applying  Machine 
and  No.  207-A  Automatic  Dryer  for  applying  sealing  compound 
to  square,  rectangidar  and  irregular  can  covers  and  drying  them 
for  stacking. 
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Tin  Plate  has  long  been  famous,  for  it  was  the  Daddy  of  them 
all,  and  they  are  putting  into  the  plates  that  they  are  offering 
to  the  American  and  Canadian  trade  the  best  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge.  There  is  no  question  but  what  their  prod¬ 
uct  would  meet  the  entire  approval  of  every  user,  and  the 
prices  must  be  attractive,  for  they  are  too  good  merchants  to 
seek  business  that  they  cannot  take  care  of. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  Tin  Plates,  write  them  and  ask 
them  for  specifications,  prices,  etc.,  and  let  them  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  serve  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 


The  metal  package  corporation,  of  New  York 

City  and  Baltimore,  had  an  attractive  exhibit  in  the  Grand 
Ball  Room,  and  were  busy  providing  comfort  for  the 
numerous  friends  of  this  well-known  packers’  can  supply 
source.  This  firm  keeps  its  factory  equipped  up  to  the  minute, 
and  every  year  is  supplying  a  larger  number  of  canners  with 
their  excellently  well-made  cans.  Long  at  the  business,  they 
know  what  it  means  to  never  fail  in  the  can  supply,  and  it  is 


S.  CARLE  COOLING 

common  expression  to  hear  satisfied  customers  boast  of  vhe 
service  gotten  from  this  Company. 

Moreover,  the  Metal  Package  Corporation  produces  a  notable 
line  of  lithographed  tinware  for  every  conceivable  purpose.  This 
fills  in  the  time  between  packers’  cans  and  makes  the  operation 
a  continuous  one  all  through  the  year.  Mr.  Carle  Cooling,  Sales 
Manager  of  this  Company,  was  Chairman  of  the  Dinner-Dance 
Committee,  and  as  usual  acquitted  himself  in  a  very  creditable 
manner  in  this  big  job. 

National  Color  Printing  Company 


The  national  color  printing  CO.,  of  Baltimore, 

have  been  furnishing  some  of  the  very  attractive  labels 
seen  on  canned  foods,  especially  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  They  have  a  well-equipped  plant  and  do  first-class 
work.  They  can  help  you  in  the  formation  of  the  kind  of  label 
you  want  to  use,  now  that  advertising  is  in  the  air,  and  that 
the  canners  have  woke  up  to  the  necessity  of  advertising  their 
goods  on  their  labels.  Get  in  touch  with  them,  see  samples  of 
their  work  and  let  them  quote  you. 

Vacuum  Pans  and  Tomato  Machinery 


The  PFAULDER  CO,,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  caused  a  con¬ 
stant  ripple  of  attention  and  drew  food  nroduct  men  of  all 
kinds  to  its  exhibit  in  Machinery  Hall.  Here  was  seen 
what  is  meant  by  a  Vacuum  Pan  and  what  this  firm  means  by 
reducing  foods  by  vacuum.  It  has  long  been  known  that  tomato 
products  and  food  products  of  that  kind,  which  the  producer 


wishes  to  boil  down,  are  best  handled  in  a  Vacuum  Pan  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  that  sort,  because  the  surplus  juice  or  water  is  cooked 
oft’  without  losing  the  natural  flavor  of  the  product.  Pfaulder 
has  applied  their  great  engineering  ability  to  solving  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  food  product  men,  and  the  result  is  the  high-class 
machinery  offered  in  this  exhibit  and  through  the  pages  of 
The  Canning  Trade. 

For  a  long  while  the  industry  felt  that  a  system  of  this  kind 
was  too  expensive  for  them,  but  now  Pfaulder  can  show  them 
that  it  is  economical,  as  well  as  the  ideal  means  for  producing 
quality  foods.  The  Pfaulder  story  is  a  most  interesting  one  as 
representing  the  foremost  step  in  this  direction.  Send  for  it 
and  learn  what  is  being  done,  and  can  be  done  along  the  mi  - 
improved  lines. 

Morral  Corn  Husker 


M0RR.4L  BROS.,  of  Morral,  Ohio,  exhibited  the  famous 
Morral  Double  Corn  Husker,  improved  and  brought  up 
to  date.  And,  incidentally,  the  Morrals  claim  that  these 
improvements  place  their  Huskers  far  out  in  front  of  anything 
of  the  kind  now  offered  the  industry.  The  Morrals  are  consci¬ 
entious  builders  of  machinery  and  take  pride  in  their  products. 
The  Morral  Husker  has  stood  the  test  and  strain  of  time  and 


Morral  Brothers’  Exhibit 


come  through  with  colors  flying.  The  Morral  Cutters  for  single 
or  double  cut  Corn,  also  exhibited,  are  taken  on  a  full  par  with 
the  best  in  the  industry.  There  are  those  who  would  have  no 
other  Cutter,  and  if  you  are  not  acquainted  with  this  line  of 
m.achinery,  we  advise  you  to  write  for  catalogue  and  let  Mor¬ 
ral  Bros,  give  you  specifications  and  quotations. 

Phelps  Can  Company 


The  PHELPS  CAN  CO.,  of  Baltimore  and  Weirton,  W.  Va., 
were  not  exhibitors  this  year  in  the  big  show,  but  they 
were  present,  because  they  are  members  of  the  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association,  and  have  been  making  cans  for  sat¬ 
isfied  canners  these  many  years.  Mr.  Walter  Phelps  is  one  of 
the  real  students  of  can  making  to  meet  the  canners’  require¬ 
ments.  There  are  few  men  who  have  put  more  actual  study  into 
the  question,  and  he  is,  therefore,  looked  up  to  as  an  expert. 
His  organization  is  splendidly  situated,  directly  in  contact  with 
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the  tin  plate  mills,  to  take  care  of  eve^  contract  they  under¬ 
take.  They  make  packers’  cans  of  all  sizes  and  specialize  to  a 
degree  in  milk  cans.  Some  of  the  contracts  they  have  on  this 
latter  product  would  stagger  the  belief  of  the  uninitiated.  Here 
you  have  the  best  experience  in  can  making  and  that  is  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  plants  making  these  cans  are  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  kind.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  cans,  call  on  or  write 
the  Phelps  Can  Company. 

Shore  Brokerage  House 


The  Phillips  Sales  Company,  at  Cambridge,  Md.,  is  ideally 
located  to  take  care  of  the  business  of  the  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  canners  in  the  surrounding  territory.  They  know 
the  canned  foods  industry  and  they  know  the  buyers,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  experts  in  their  line.  In  addition  to  representing 
canners  in  the  sale  of  their  goods,  they  are  large  dealers  in 
canners’  supplies,  etc.,  and  are  in  position  to  take  care  of  your 
needs  in  that  way. 


will  make  no  mistake,  therefore,  in  communicating  with  them 
if  you  are  in  the  market  for  reliable  Seeds.  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Guelf  and  his  side  partner,  Mr.  Hodges,  kept  open  house  at 
their  booth  in  the  Ball  Room. 


Oyster  Machinery 


Edward  RENNEBURG  &  sons  CO.,  of  Baltimore,  are 
not  exhibitors  at  Conventions,  but  they  have  been  dis¬ 
playing  their  fine  line  of  Oyster  handling  machinery.  Pro¬ 
cess  Kettles  and  the  well-known  Renneburg  Drying  apparatus 
for  Fish  factories  for  years.  The  Oyster  Steaming  Boxes,  Cars 
and  Tracks  made  by  this  firm  are  used  wherever  Oysters  are 
handled,  and  the  Renneburg  Process  Kettle  is  almost  too  well- 
known  to  be  mentioned.  Write  to  them  for  catalogue  and 
prices,  and  if  you  have  a  problem  about  drying  Fish  Scrap  or 
other  scrap  of  the  kind  for  fertilizing  purposes,  they  can  solve 
it  for  you  efficiently  and  to  your  satisfaction. 


Rogers  Brothers  Seeds 


A.  K.  Robins  and  Company 


IF  the  Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  of  Chicago,  had  twice  as  much 
of  their  famous  String  Bean  Seed  they  would  be  abld  to  sell  it 
all,  and  still  some  canners  would  want  more.  This  house  has 
very  justly  made  a  famous  name  for  itself  because  they  are 
stciklers  for  quality.  “Blood  Tells  (”  they  say,  and  they  have 
taught  the  truth  of  this  to  the  canning  industry.  Fine  Corn 
Seed  and  fine  Bean  Seed,  together  with  fine  Pea  Seed,  have  been 


0.  J.  SAWIN 


their  specialties,  and  it  is  like  introducing  old  friends  to  advise 
you  to  go  there  if  you  want  quality.  They  are  large  producers 
and  careful  producers,  and  those  canners  who  have  learned  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  try  to  save  money  on  Seed  prices  know  that 
they  get  their  full  money’s  worth  in  dealing  with  this  house. 
Quality  comes  in  Seeds  as  well  as  in  canned  foods,  and  you  can’t 
have  quality  in  the  can  without  planting  quality. 

Rice  Seeds 


JB.  RICE  SEED  CO.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  had  on  display  the 
many  lines  of  canners’  Seeds  which  this  famous  house 
•  raises  every  year  for  the  better  canners  who  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  quality.  Rice  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  Seed  houses, 
but  one  of  the  most  careful  with  its  products.  It  has  gained 
its  popularity  because  of  the  quality  of  its  Seeds  and  its  con¬ 
stant  careful  attention  to  all  orders.  They  annually  take  care 
of  some  of  the  largest  orders  for  Seed  Peas,  Seed  Corn  and  the 
famous  Detroit  Red -Beet  that  are  placed  in  the  industry.  You 


The  Convention  missed  the  genial  smile  and  hearty  hand¬ 
clasp  of  popular  “Bob”  Sindall,  of  the  well-known  house  of 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  Hale  and  hearty  as  he  al¬ 
ways  is,  fell  a  victim  of  the  fiu,  we  are  told,  just  before  Con¬ 
vention  time,  and  was  ordered  to  remain  at  home.  But  no  one 
has  ever  known  Bob  to  be  idle,  and  while  he  was  recuperating 
his  brothers  in  Boumi  Temple,  of  the  Shriners,  elected  him  to 
the  position  of  Illustrious  Potentate,  the  highest  office  in  their 
gift.  Bob  is  also  Past  President  of  the  Shrine  Directors  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  North  America,  having  served  his  term  in  1926.  And 
this  is  a  considerable  compliment  to  any  man.  His  rise  has  been 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALL 

very  rapid,  and,  we  need  not  remark,  because  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonality.  He  may  well  be  proud  of  his  exalted  position,  and  at 
least  he  can  look  back  on  that  attack  of  flu  without  any  hard 
feelings,  even  though  he  missed  the  big  Convention. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Company,  Harry  R.  Stansbury,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Steve  Lewis,  Phil  Keiner  and  Bob  Roberts,  put  on  a 
very  credible  show  in  Machinery  Hall,  and  seemed  to  be  kept 
more  than  busy  writing  orders.  They  showed  for  the  first  time 
the  Bailey-Babcock- Jones  Semi-Automatic  Cabbage  Cutter, 
which  has  many  attractive  features  to  the  experienced  kraut 
maker.  The  Robins  Salt  Distributor  likewise  attracted  much 
attention,  and  there  is  always  interest  shown  in  the  Robins- 
Becket  Can  Cleaning  machine.  The  Robins  Company  also  man¬ 
ufacture  a  real  practical  Pumpkin  Steamer.  This  house  takes 
good  care  of  about  all  the  requirements  of  the  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  canner,  and  of  recent  months  has  been  right  busy  supply¬ 
ing  machinery  for  specialties  like  grapefruit  canning,  etc.  You 
are  safe  in  coming  to  them  for  your  wants  in  the  machinery  line. 
And  while  they  are  hustlers,  we  think  it  only  fair  that  you  order 
in  time  and  not  put  them  to  the  supreme  rush  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment. 
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An  Innovation  By  Scott  Viner 


A  MONO  the  new  Canning  machines  shown  at 
ZA  the  National  Canners  Convention  was  the 
^  ^  Washer-Elevator  built  and  exhibited  by  the 
Scott  Viner  Company.  This  machine  introduces 
an  entirely  new  method  of  elevating  and  washing 
peas  and  other  food  commodities.  The  elevating 
and  washing  medium  is  air  and  water.  Suds  with¬ 
out  soap. 

The  peas  are  first  fed  into  a  revolving  upright 
cylinder  made  up  of  a  series  of  measuring  cylin¬ 
ders  or  pockets  which  are  activated  by  a  new 
type  of  intermittent  motion.  As  each  pocket 
moves  under  the  loading  hopper  it  stops  to  load, 
then  passes  on  and  again  stops  to  unload  at  the 
discharge  position.  At  this  point  a  column  of 
water  into  which  air  has  been  forced  raises  the 
peas  in  Sanitary  tubing  to  any  wanted  height  and 
distance  and  in  any  direction.  As  each  pocket 
passes  from  the  unloading  position,  the  remaining 
water  is  removed,  leaving  an  empty  pocket  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  next  charge  of  peas  from  the  loading 
hopper. 

The  addition  of  air  to  the  water  assists  in  ela- 
vating,  but  its  chief  benefit  is  from  increased 
washing  efficiency.  Three  sections  of  glass  tub¬ 
ing  were  used  in  the  exhibit,  and  as  the  peas 
passed  through  these  glass  sections  the  surging, 
sudsy  washing  action  could  be  readily  observed. 
This  action  also  opens  up  cracked  and  otherwise 
injured  peas  which  heretofore  have  not  shown  up 
until  after  the  blanch. 


A  new  type  of  cleaner,  or  separator,  is  also  used 
with  this  equipment.  The  screen  of  this  separator  is  made  up  of 
a  non-corrosive  wire  so  fabricated  as  to  give  an  unusually  large 
cleaning  surface  through  which  the  water,  splits,  skins  and  other 
refuse  is  passed,  leaving  only  the  clean  whole  peas,  which  are 
then  ready  to  discharge  into  the  grader,  blancher,  filler  or  wher¬ 
ever  wanted. 

This  is  a  beautiful  sanitary  piece  of  cannery  equipment,  and 
attracted  a  large  amount  of  favorable  attention. 


Another  View  of  Scott  Viner  Company  Booth 


Simpson  and  Doeller  Labels 


The  Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  have  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  appreciation  of  the  canned  foods  industry,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  quality  of  labels  they  regularly  produce  and  the 
dependability  of  their  deliveries.  They  have  a  famous  coterie 
of  representatives  headed  by  “Pop”  Kronau,  who  takes  care  of 
the  Central  West  as  far  as  the  Arkansas-Missouri  regions.  Pop 
has  taken  that  territory  to  himself,  and  they  long  ago  took  Pop 
to  their  hearts.  His  son,  Harry  Kronau,  cares  for  the  Tri-State 
territory  along  with  J.  T.  Buck,  also  a  popular  visitor  among 
the  canners,  and  the  Doeller  boys  are  always  welcomed  every¬ 
where.  If  you  have  not  tried  the  labels  of  this  famous  house, 
there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  to  do  so,  and  we  know 
that  you  will  be  well  pleased. 


The  Hydro-Geared  Pea  Grader 


The  Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  did  not  attempt  to  in¬ 
stall  the  apparently  large  but  actually  compact  new  style  of 
Grader  which  they  have  introduced  to  the  industry  in  the 
last  few  years.  This  Hydro-Geared  Pea  Grader  is  as  different 
in  its  construction  and  operation  as  are  the  grades  in  accuracy 
and  cleanliness  from  the  old  style.  Here  is  a  machine  that 
grades  absolutely,  keeps  itself  clean  at  all  times,  so  that  when 
the  day’s  work  is  done  the  machine  can  be  turned  off  and  be 
ready  to  start  the  next  morning  without  the  attention  of  the 
cleaners  and  scrubbers  ordinarily  attentive  upon  this  opera¬ 
tion.  “Ned”  and  John  Rife,  of  the  Company,  occupied  a  well-ap¬ 
pointed  booth  in  Machinery  Hall  and  showed  the  operation  of 
this  up-to-date  machine  by  moving  pictures,  and  they  will  be 
glad  to  tell  the  results  of  many  other  canners  who  now  use  the 
machine  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


The  Souder  Continuous  Cooker 


The  Souder  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  de¬ 
cided  at  the  last  minute  not  to  exhibit  at  this  year’s  Con¬ 
vention.  But  you  will  find  their  machine  displayed  in  their 
advertisement  in  this  issue,  and  it  is  well  worth  vour  attention. 
Note  that  this  simply  constructed  Continuous  Cooker  handles 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3  cans  with  equal  facility.  The  machine  is  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  and  has  been  used  for  some  years.  It 
may  be  depended  upon  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  list  of  prod¬ 
ucts  possible  to  handle  in  it. 

Write  them  and  ask  them  to  send  particulars  and  prices,  for 
the  day  of  automatic  cooking  is  here. 
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Slaysman  Slitters 

SLAYSMAN  &  CO.,  of  Baltimore,  omitted  the  exhibit  this 
year,  but  showed  in  the  pages  of  The  Canning  Trade  a  splen¬ 
did  line  of  can-making  machinery  headed  by  the  latest  and 
most  up-to-date  Gang  Slitters.  Mr.  Alexander  Slaysman,  Jr., 
is  an  expert  at  can-making  machinery,  if  the  years  of  study  and 
application  mean  anything.  They  can  take  care  of  your  wants 
in  the  can-making  line  and  they  make  a  specialty  of  handling 
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when  a  crowd  was  not  gathered  around  this  machine  “watching 
it  run.”  It  was  used  in  a  number  of  leading  plants  all  through 
the  1928  corn  pack,  and  received  much  publicity.  The  work  of 
the  Super  at  the  Convention  proved  conclusively  to  all  observers 
that  it  has  lived  up  to  its  advanced  notices  100  per  cent. 

Sharing  first  interest  with  the  Super-Husker  in  this  exhibit 
was  the  Special  Laboratory  Pressure  Cooker,  manufactured  by 
Anderson-Barngrover.  The  particular  cooker  exhibited  has 
since  the  Convention  been  donated  to  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany  for  their  laboratory  at  Chicago,  and  an  exact  duplicate  of 
the  Cooker  displayed  has  been  given  to  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  at  Maywood  Ill.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  canning  industry  at 


ALEX.  SLAYSMAN,  JR. 

gas  engines  and  power  machinery.  Now  is  the  time  to  look  over 
your  factories  and  have  put  in  order  anything  that  needs  re¬ 
pairs  or  replacement.  Call  on  them  and  they  will  be  glad  to  put 
at  your  disposal  their  expert  services. 

Sprague-Sells — Anderson-Barngrover 
Exhibit 

First  and  foremost  in  the  exhibit  of  Sprague-Sells  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  combined  this  year 
through  their  consolidation  as  Eastern  and  Western  canning 
machinery  divisions,  respectively,  of  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  was 
the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  shown  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Canners’  Convention.  There  were  few  moments  during  the  show 


OGDEN  SELLS 

large.  The  can  company  laboratories,  through  these  gifts,  are 
now  able  to  run  experiments  for  all  users  of  their  cans,  simulat¬ 
ing  exactly  canning  factory  conditions  in  the  cooker  and  cooler. 
We  are  informed  that  these  two  laboratory  automatic  cooking 
and  cooling  outfits  represent  an  investment  by  the  Bean  Com¬ 
panies  of  somewhat  more  than  $20,000.  This  equipment  has  been 
given  to  the  can  companies  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  en¬ 
tirely  without  strings  or  restrictions  of  any  sort. 

Other  new  items  in  the  Sprague-Sells  line  of  “Dependable 
Corn  Canning  Equipment”  shown  for  the  first  time,  were  the 
Model  8  Silker,  an  entirely  automatic  and  self -cleaning  Silker; 
the  new  Sheldon  Corn  Trimmer,  which  trims  ear  corn  tapered, 
and  the  Peerless  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter,  the  machine  which 
was  instrumental  in  producing  whole  grain  corn  of  wonderful 
quality  in  several  western  plants. 


Part  of  Sprague-Sells  Exhibit 


More  Sprague-Sells  Machines 
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Other  corn  items  were  the  Sterling  Semi-automatic  Corn 
Mixer,  embodying  many  new  mechanical  improvements;  the  good 
old  Model  5  Cutter,  and  the  standard  filling  machine  of  the  corn 
industry,  the  M.  &  S.,  with  a  Peerless  Resilker  in  combination 
with  it. 

PEA  MACHINERY — The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Sprague-Sells  complete  line  of  pea  machinery  shown  was  the 
Ames  Quality  Grader,  a  new  8-inch  Blancher,  especially  suitable 
for  fancy  green  beans,  the  non-cutting,  non-crushing  Sprague- 
Sells  Boot  and  Elevator,  and  models  of  the  Olney  Washer,  Chris- 
tel  Grader  and  several  other  items. 

TOMATO  AND  PULP  EQUIPMNT— Due  to  che  fact  that 
Sprague-Sells  and  Anderson-Barngrover  are  now  representing 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company  throughout  the  world,  the  Lang- 
senkamp  Exhibit  was  combined  with  theirs,  including  the  cele¬ 
brated  Indiana  Pulpers  and  Finishers,  Kook  More  Koils,  Tanks 
and  Copper  Kettles. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT — Of  unusual  interest  to 
the  Eastern  canners,  whose  growers  have  encountered  a  serious 
pest  in  the  Mexican  Beetle  infestation  of  their  green  beans,  was 
the  Crop  Spraying  Outfit,  built  in  the  plant  of  the  John  Bean 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  included  in  the  Bean  Company’s 
exhibit.  A  special  representative  was  on  hand  to  explain  the 
operation  and  need  for  this  outfit,  and  many  canners  recognized 
in  it  the  solution  of  a  real  problem. 

Other  equipment  shown  which  might  be  classified  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  was  the  reliable  Sprague-Sells  Hand  Pack  Filler,  the 
Sprague  Retort,  a  California  type  Exhauster  and  Low  Pressure 
Cooker,  and  many  working  models  of  minor  machines. 

The  Bean  Companies  were  represented  at  the  Convention  by 
the  following: 

John  D.  Crummey,  A.  H.  Thompson,  San  Jose,  Cal.;  Frank 
Fay,  Osden  S.  Sells,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Millar  W.  Sells, 
Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Neal  S.  Sells,  Chicago,  Ill.;  John  Schmidt, 
Thomas  Martin,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  George  E.  Pellam,  Newark,  N. 
Y.;  C.  B.  Gray,  H.  C.  Randall,  Baltimore,  Md.;  C.  E.  Atkins,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.;  C.  L.  Steubling,  Columbus,  O.;  Frank  E. 
Bundle,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  John  A.  Menke,  Springfield,  Mo.:  Jas. 
Q.  Leavitt,  Ogden,  Utah;  Harry  Maney,  Joseph  Bucher.  Frank 
Tullar,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Henry  Wheeler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Edward 
Bauer,  Frank  C.  Wallace,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  F.  H.  Langsenkamp, 
Charles  H.  Lindley,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  J.  W.  Freeman,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich. 

Consulting  Chemists 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL,  Baltimore,  make  a  specialty  of 
food  product  problems,  and  are  now  handling  the  analytical 
business  of  a  large  number  of  canners.  They  have  been 
offering  the  industry  Super-Yield  Cultures  for  use  on  Pea  Seed 
in  order  to  produce  the  much-needed  nodules  created  by  inocu¬ 
lation,  and  they  have  had  great  success  with  their  cultures.  We 
suggest  that  you  write  them  for  particulars  and  prices,  and  let 
them  show  you  some  of  the  definite  results  they  have  produced 
for  other  canners.  And  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  a  firm  like 
this  to  turn  to  in  case  of  spoilage  troubles.  They  co-operate 
with  the  U.  S.  Warehousing  Plan  in  grading  packs,  making  a 
specialty,  in  fact,  of  this  work. 

Better  Canners'  Baskets 


The  Planters’  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  did  a  rushing  business  at  the  Convention  in  their 
booth  in  the  Foyer  to  the  Grand  Ball  Room.  The  canners 
are  not  only  trying  to  produce  better  canned  foods,  but  they 
have  come  to  realize  that  a  better  basket  in  which  to  pack  then 
tomatoes  to  move  to  the  factory  is  an  economy  over  a  shoddy 
basket,  which  naturally  costs  less  money.  This  firm  has  im¬ 
mense  factories  and  has  put  deep  study  into  the  problem  of  the 
lightest,  strongest  and  staunchest  carrier  for  Fruits  and  Vege 
tables,  and  are  building  an  immense  business  on  this  solid 
foundation  of  quality.  All  progressive  men  have  come  to  realize 
that  there  is  more  in  shipping  produce  than  merely  throwing 
it  into  any  kind  of  receptacle  and  letting  it  take  its  chance  of 
getting  there  safely.  The  Basket  made  by  the  Planters’  Man  ’- 
factoring  Company  is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  canners  in 
the  business.  Just  recently  the  Orange  Growers  of  Florid'’ 
have  become  interested  in  shipping  their  oranges  in  bushel 
basket  carriers  made  by  this  firm,  rather  than  the  age-old 
square  orange  box.  And  so  one  industry  after  another  pro¬ 
gresses  to  the  point  of  better  packages.  Write  them  for  samples 
and  prices  and  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  you  can  use 
a  good  package  without  material  increase  in  first  cost,  and  that 
you  are  getting  very  much  longer  life  out  of  the  packages  than 
you  would  out  of  the  flimsy  old  style. 


Phillips  Can  Company 


The  Phillips  Can  Company,  of  Cambridge,  Md.,  boast,  and 
rightly  so,  that  they  have  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  can 
making  plants  in  the  country.  It  has  but  recently  been 
installed  and  naturally  they  chose  the  best,  and  are,  therefore, 
now  in  position  to  take  care  of  a  good  number  of  canners  with 
a  good  can  and  assured  delivery.  They  are  situated  about  the 
center  of  the  famous  Maryland-Delaware  Peninsula  and  can 
take  care  of  their  customers  either  by  truck,  boat  or  train,  and 
every  year  they  take  care  of  more  and  more  canners.  Mr.  Al- 
banus  Phillips  enjoyed  the  Convention  and  was  busy  greeting 
his  numerous  friends.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  cans,  call 
on  them  and  they  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  their  facilities,  etc. 

Progressive  Canners 


CHAS.  G.  SUMMERS,  Jr.,  Inc.,  who  operate  in  Pennsylvania 
but  have  their  winter  office  in  Baltimore,  has  forged  ahead 
rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  as  canners  of  fine  quality 
products.  Their  business  has  steadily  increased,  as  they  add  one 
contented  customer  after  another,  until  they  find  it  difficult  to 
produce  enough  to  meet  the  demands.  The  head  of  this  concern 
is  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  and 
he  is  bringing  the  entire  body  of  Pennsylvania  Canners  on  to 
a  high  line  of  efficiency  in  Association  work,  and  they  are  indi¬ 
vidually  reflecting  this  in  their  factories  and  in  their  products. 
Pennsylvania  products  are  known  for  their  superiority  and  not 
without  good  reason.  To  the  buyer  who  wishes  to  please  his 
customers  and  have  repeat  orders,  we  could  not  give  better 
advice  than  to  get  in  touch  with  these  progressive  canners, 
Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc. 

The  Kyler  Boxer 


The  Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  and  of 
vhich  Mr.  A.  H.  Kyler  is  the  directing  spirit,  produce  the 
well-known  Kyler  Boxer,  which  has  met  the  most  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  industry.  The  Kyler  Boxer  is  working  behind 
some  of  the  most  rapid  machines  now  in  service,  and  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  it  is  never  found  wanting.  Recently 
they  designed  a  machine  on  a  small  scale,  motor  equipped,  and 
they  tell  us  that  it  has  met  with  a  flattering  reception. 


A.  H.  KYLER 

This  year  at  their  booth  in  Machinery  Hall  they  sprang  a  sur¬ 
prise  on  their  friends  by  showing  a  large  number  of  cans  labeled 
on  their  new  labeling  machine.  This  machine  is  in  existence, 
has  been  severely  tried  and  tested,  but  as  yet  has  not  made  its 
debut.  We  are  told  that  it  will  be  as  greatly  in  advance  over 
any  labeling  machine  now  in  the  industry  as  is  the  Kyler  Boxer, 
and  that  makes  its  anticipation  more  interesting. 
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Old  Virginia  Labels 


There  are  an  immense  number  of  small,  medium  and  large 
canners  within  the  radius  of  Bedford,  Va.,  near  Roanoke, 
who  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  up-to-date  label  printing 
plant  operated  there  by  the  Piedmont  Label  Co.  Here  they  have 
a  finely  equipped  plant  able  to  take  care  of  all  their  orders, 
with  first-class  labels  in  any  style  desired,  and  at  the  right 
prices.  Call  on  them  or  write  to  them  and  they  will  gladly 
work  with  you  to  bring  out  the  best  points  in  your  ideas  as  vo 
the  kind  of  label  which  will  best  sell  your  products.  They  will 
gladly  give  this  service  and  you  will  undoubtedly  be  pleased 
with  the  results,  prompt,  timely  delivery  and  quality  of  prod¬ 
uct.  They  can  provide  labels  for  all  purposes. 

Canners'  Insurance 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  had  a  novel  exhibit 
at  their  booth  in  the  Foyer  to  the  Grand  Ball  Room.  The 
accompanying  picture  tells  the  story.  Here  they  show  the 
right  way  to  conduct  a  warehouse,  especially  to  avoid  fire  haz¬ 
ards,  and  the  wrong  way.  This  information  they  catalogue  as 
follows,  and  you  will  verify  every  one  by  reference  to  the  pic¬ 
ture. 


SAFE 

1.  Approved  type  roofing  of  metal,  slate  or  of  heavy  asbestos 
rubberoid. 

2.  Standard  brick,  tile-lined,  chimney,  built  from  ground  and 
with  spark  arrestor. 

3.  Standard  conduit  wiring  with  proper  fixtures. 

4.  Conduit  “lead  in”  with  porcelain  bushings  and  “drip 
loop.” 

5.  Approved  metal  box  for  switches  and  fuses. 

5.  Conduit  wiring. 

7.  Wall  plugs  for  extension  cords  on  labeling  machine,  etc. 

8.  Concrete  floor. 

9.  Stock  properly  piled  on  skids. 

10.  Metal  waste  can  for  floor  accumulations  and  oily  waste. 

11.  Use  of  gasoline  prohibited. 

12.  Motor  nroperly  supported  and  with  incombustible  base. 

13.  Steam  heat. 

14.  Direct  stove  pipe  to  flue. 

15.  Smoking  prohibited. 

16.  Ample  interior  protection. 

17.  Division  fire  walls. 

18.  Approved  wire  glass  windows. 

19.  Electric  lamp  for  use  of  watchman. 

UNSAFE 

1.  Shingle  roof. 

2.  Cracked  chimney. 

3.  Chimney  on  bracket. 

4.  Chimney  unlined. 

5.  Improper  electric  wiring. 

6.  Absence  conduit  “lead  in.” 

7.  Absence  metal  box  for  fuses  and  switches. 

8.  Wiring  loose,  dangling  and  improperly  supported. 

9.  Drop  cords  over  nails. 


■  10.  Poor  insulation. 

11.  Open  switch  on  wood  panel. 

12.  Absence  lightning  arrestor. 

13.  Wood  floor. 

14.  Rubbish  on  wood  floor. 

15.  Unapproved  gasoline  can. 

16.  Use  of  ordinary  coal  stove  with 

17.  Split  Seams.  20.  Absence  of  meral  mat. 

18.  Broken  base  21.  Ashes  in  basket  and  box 

19.  Broken  stove  leg.  22.  Busted  stovepipe. 

23.  Pipe  through  partition. 

24.  Oily  rags. 

25.  Motor  on  bracket  without  metal  base — dirty  condition. 

26.  Kerosene  lantern  for  watchman. 

27.  No  fire  walls — entire  values  subject  to  one  loss. 

28.  Absence  of  interior  protection. 

29.  Broken  windows. 

30.  Open  post  foundations  unscreened. 

31.  No  drip  cups  under  bearings. 

32.  Sawdust  box  cuspidor. 

33.  Building  poor  repair. 

34.  Smoking  permitted  and  no  signs  posted. 

35.  Watchman  asleep.  No  clock. 

Last  year  was  a  severe  test,  as  the  fire  losses  were  in  excess  of 
a  million  dollars,  but  they  met  them  all,  settled  claims  promptly 
and  still  returned  a  fair  percentage  to  each  subscriber. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  system  employed  by  the  Canners  Ex¬ 
change  Subscribers  operated  by  the  Warner  Corporation,  write 
and  get  the  particulars,  as  they  can  save  you  considerable  money 
on  your  insurance  expense. 

Stecher  Litho  Company 


The  Stecher  Litho  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  specializes 
in  fine  lithographed  canners’  labels.  This  house  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  capacity,  rates  among  the  leaders  in  fine  work  and 
is  notable  for  the  care  given  to  every  order  committed  to  them. 
They  build  mighty  fine  labels,  and  if  you  are  thinking  of  im¬ 
proving  this  line  you  could  not  do  better  than  have  them  submit 
samples  and  prices,  and  they  will  help  you  in  the  design  of  your 
label,  as  they  are  experienced  over  many  years  in  this  expert 
work.  Mr.  Walter  Stewart,  the  Chicago  representative  of  this 
house,  was  busy  during  the  week  as  one  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Dinner  Dance.  Other  representatives  were  kept 
busy  in  their  well-appointed  booth  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room. 

Swing  Brothers  Baskets 


SWING  BROTHERS,  Ridgely,  Md.,  are  known  widely 
throughout  the  Tri-State  section  as  leading  canners,  but  in 
recent  years  are  making  a  more  enviable  reputation  as 
builders  of  fine  growers’  Baskets  and  Hampers.  They  know 
what  is  required  in  Tomato  Baskets,  and  they  build  their  knowl¬ 
edge  into  their  product.  Write  or  phone  them  for  samples  and 
prices  and  get  your  order  in  early  enough  to  allow  them  time  to 
give  it  good  attention.  You  are  going  to  need  the  baskets  and 
you  can  make  known  your  needs  early  just  as  well  as  you  can 
late. 

United  States  Printing  and  Litho  Company 


The  U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
with  plants  located  in  Brooklyn  and  Baltimore,  takes  care 
of  a  tremendous  amount  of  labels  produced  for  the  canning 
industry.  Their  immense  capacity  and  long  experience  enables 
them  to  assist  intelligently  in  building  the  sort  of  label  you 
want,  and  producing  it  at  the  time  needed.  Let  their  experts 
show  you  what  they  can  do  to  construt  a  good  label  for  you,  one 
that  will  advertise  your  product  as  well  as  tell  the  story  of  the 
contents.  Their  booth  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  was  always  a 
busy  place,  but  their  popular  representatives  find  no  trouble  in 
serving  their  many  friends  and  customers. 

Urbana  Cultures 


The  Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill.,  is  under  the  personal 
direction  of  Dr.  Whiting,  who  has  frequently  addressed  the 
industry  on  this  question  of  inoculation.  The  industry  has 
learned  the  value  of  treating  Pea  Seed  and  other  legumes  with 
definite  cultures,  and  this  laboratory  furnishes  some  of  the  most 
famous.  Write  to  them  and  ask  particulars  and  prices  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  directions  and  the  benefit  of  their  ex¬ 
tensive  investigations.  Their  motto  is  “More  and  better  Peas 
from  fewer  acres.” 


BEHiNDTHECONTINENTALCANSYOU  BUY  IS  A 
COMPANY  WITH  TREMENDOUS  RESOURCES  FOR 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK;  100  East  U2nd  Street  *  CHICAGO;  111  West  Washington  Street 


Factories  and  Sttiea  Officea: 


CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

JERSEY  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

ST.  LOUIS 

CINCINNATI 

DETROIT 

LOS  ANGELES 

SYRACUSE 

DENVER 

WHEELING 

NEW  ORLEANS 

CLEARING 

SEATTLE 

PASSAIC 

ROANOKE 

CANONSBURG 

BEDFORD 

SAN  JOSE 

BOSTON 

COAST  TO  COAST 


Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 


CONTINENTAL  CANS  are  definite  and 
dependable  faetors  in  the  distribution 
of  food  produets — the  world  over. 

Millions  of  homes  look  to  thousands 
of  Canners  for  quality  canned  foods  of 
every  description.  These  Canners  in 
turn  look  to  Continental  as  their  never 
failing  source  of  supply  for  quality  cans. 

At  your  service  are  28  plants  advanta¬ 
geously  located  from  coast  to  coast — 20 
Sales  Offices  in  principal  cities — hun¬ 


dreds  of  experienced  representatives — 
Closing  Machines  that  stand  up  under 
grilling  service — Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Laboratories  constantly  making 
improvements  in  cans  and  in  the  pre¬ 
serving  of  foods. 

An  efficient  organization  of  men  train¬ 
ed  thru  life-long  experience  to  produce 
the  utmost  in  quality  and  service  are 
anxious  to  give  your  business  the  per¬ 
sonal  interest  and  attention  it  deserves. 


COIVTIIVENTAL 


CAN  COMPANY,  INC 


r^^i^^ONGRATULATES  the  National 
f  Canners  Association  and  all 


its  members  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  convention  just  ended. 

Now  is  the  time  for  each  individual 
canner  to  make  plans  for  the  packing 
of  quality  foods  only  which  will 
insure  the  prosperity  of  our  industry. 
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Tuc  Huskers 


Washington -Idaho  Seed  Company 


The  United  Company,  Baltimore,  makers  of  the  famous 
“Tuc”  Husker,  brought  to  the  Convention  concrete  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  work  these  Huskers  can  do  in  the  corn  can¬ 
nery.  This  neatly  printed  catalogue  is  entitled  “Facts,”  as  it 
sets  forth  the  actual  competitive  work  of  the  “Tuc”  Husker  with 
other  Huskers  in  the  same  factory.  The  record  was  made  by 


disinterested  parties  and  the  corn  and  the  conditions  were  as 
near  identical  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  produce.  Nine  “Tuc” 
Huskers  operated  in  the  same  corn  plant  alongside  ten  Huskers 
of  another  make.  The  corn  supply  was  alternated  between  them 
and  the  records  carefully  kept  down  to  the  finished  can.  The 
results  are  very  surprising,  and  naturally  the  United  Company 
is  proud  of  this  array  of  what  they  term  “Facts,”  and  they  want 
every  corn  canner  in  the  country  to  know  about  them.  This  is 
a  new  method  of  selling  machinery,  which  in  all  previous  in¬ 
stances  has  always  been  found  sold  on  claims  or  the  endorsement 
of  users.  Write  them  for  a  copy  of  “Facts,”  as  jt  makes  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  and  it  will  tell  you  just  exactly  what  “Tuc” 
Husker  is. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Electric  Counter  which  keeps  a 
record  of  every  ear  put  through  each  machine  is  now  standard 
equipment.  This  enables  the  canner  to  keep  check  on  his  husk¬ 
ing  shed  and  the  operation  of  each  machine,  and  it  works  with 
efficiency. 


Storage  and  Finance 


WAKEM  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  are  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best-known  warehousing  concerns  in  the 
country.  They  offer  the  canners  safe  storage  at  reason¬ 
able  rates,  and  where  necessary  can  finance  on  the  stored  goods. 
These  loans  can  be  negotiated  right  in  their  own  office.  Situated 
right  in  the  heart  of  this  great  canned  foods  market,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  canner  often  to  have  his  goods  on  the  spot,  and 
there  is  no  more  serviceable  point  than  the  warehouses  under 
the  control  of  this  big  concern.  They  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  have  never  been  found  wanting.  In  dealing  with  them 
you  are  dealing  with  one  of  the  highest  rated  concerns  in  the 
business,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  have  your  consideration  and 
to  answer  any  questions. 


“Our  Seeds  Grow  Friends" 


The  Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Company,  of  Moscow, Idaho, use 
that  as  their  trade  term,  and  it  ought  to  be  attractive  for 
the  careful  canner  who  plants  Seeds  of  quality  to  insure 
quality  in  the  can.  This  concern  is  splendidly  located  to  produce 
disease-free  seed  and  they  claim  that  all  of  their  crops  are  grown 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  members  of  their  firm.  They 
will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  and  give  any  particulars,  if  you  will 
write  them. 


The  Washington-Idaho  Seed  Company,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
are  in  the  region  famous  for  producing  fine  Pea  Seed,  and 
they  offer  their  products  as  equal  to  the  best.  They  are 
experienced  Seed  growers,  understanding  what  the  canners  re¬ 
quire  in  Seed  Peas,  and  are  now  signing  contracts  for  1929 
growing.  It  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  have  attention,  because 
next  year  you  will  need  Pea  Seed  and  you  should  give  this 
aggressive  house  an  opportunity  to  include  you  in  their  growing 
plans.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  spot  stock,  write  them,  as 
they  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  your  requirements. 

I 

1 


Zastrow  Machine  Company 


The  Zastrow  Machine  Company,  Baltimore,  refrained  from 
exhibiting  at  this  year’s  big  show,  but  they  are  still  very 
much  in  the  game.  The  Zastrow  Kettle  is  the  Daddy  of 
them  and  the  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Crane  still  holds  a  front  place 
in  the  process  room.  Zastrow  Pineapple  machinery  is  busy  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe  preparing  Pineapples  for  the 
cans.  Zastrow  Oyster  handling  machinery  is  used  in  all  sections 
where  Oysters  are  canned.  With  an  array  of  this  kind,  naturally 
they  are  always  fairly  busy,  and  as  indications  for  1929  are  for 
an  extra  amount  of  business,  we  would  suggest  that  you  get 
in  touch  with  them  early  and  make  known  your  wants. 


Good  Paper  Containers 


Robert  GAYLORD,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  produce  contain¬ 
ers  that  are  strong  and  rugged,  that  will  deliver  the 
neatly  labelled  goods  from  your  warehouse  to  the  shelves 
of  the  retailers  safely  and  cheaply.  Gaylord  Boxes  are  good 
boxes,  as  a  large  number  of  canners  well  know.  The  saving  in 
freight  on  this  style  of  box  over  the  wooden  package  can  easily 
be  a  big  item  in  marketing.  We  suggest  that  you  write  to  them 
for  samples  and  prices,  and  we  know  they  will  be  glad  to  com¬ 
ply  with  your  requests. 


Metallic  Coating  Por  Machinery 


The  Acorn  Refining  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  offer 
canners  a  suggestion  in  this  issue  that  every  wide-awake 
man  will  take  advantage  of.  They  are  the  manufacturers 
of  “Clevo”  for  coating  machinery  of  all  kinds  and  protecting 
it  from  rust  deterioration.  Here  is  a  chance  at  small  expense 
to  keep  your  machinery  in  first-class  condition  and  always  neat 
in  appearance.  The  cost  is  moderate  when  you  consider  that 
one  gallon  covers  1,200  square  feet.  Write  to  this  Company 
and  have  them  give  you  particulars.  The  Frank  H.  Langsen- 
kamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  are  the  distributors  for  this  product, 
and  either  of  these  firms  will  gladly  give  you  the  details  and 
particulars. 


Factory  Equipment  and  Supplies 


The  Link-Belt  Company,  of  Chicago,  are  particularly  well 
equipped  to  take  care  of  anything  needed  in  power  trans¬ 
mission  or  Conveying  machinery.  In  this  they  are  experts 
and  will  gladly  send  their  engineers  to  study  your  problems  and 
submit  estimates  upon  the  best  solution.  Link-Belt  makes  Con¬ 
veyors  of  almost  every  kind  for  bringing  the  raw  product  from 
the  scales  to  the  preparation  machinery,  or  conveying  the  filled 
cases  to  and  from  the  warehouse.  They  make  a  Merry-Go- 
Round  'Table  for  Tomato  canners.  Conveyor  systems  for  stack¬ 
ing  Pea  Vines  or  Corn  Husks  or  running  them  to  the  silo. 
Whatever  your  problem  in  mechanical  handling,  submit  it  to 
these  experts  and  you  will  find  the  latest  and  best  means  of 
answering  it,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  do  this  for  you. 
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The  Amusements 


Continental  Can’s  Open  House 


IN  AS  MUCH  as  the  Continental  Can  Company  began  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  entire  Convention  beginning  with  Sunday  evening 
the  20th,  their  feature  takes  the  precedence  of  all  others, 
as  in  fact  many  would  vote  it  did  all  week.  There  was  a 
curiosity  to  see  how  this  big  Company  would  be  able  to  take 
the  whole  Convention  as  its  guest,  particularly  when  “free  eats” 
are  held  out  to  this  good  bunch  of  fellows.  And  that,  of  course, 
takes  into  account  nothing  else.  So  the  Convention  began  to 
move  towards  the  Towers  on  Sunday  evening — and  be  it  said 
right  here  that  they  never  got  out  of  that  habit  as  long  as  they 
were  at  the  Convention. 

Transferring  from  one  of  the  express  elevators  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  floor  of  the  Stevens,  one  was  whisked  up  to  the  thirty-fifth 
floor  or  somewhere  beyond,  and  alighted  in  the  arms  of  one  of 
the  numerous  representatives — all  popular  long  before  this 


C.  C.  CONWAY,  President 

“stunt” — of  the  Continental  Can  Company,  headed  and  mag¬ 
nificently  handled  by  that  prince  of  good  fellows,  “Ted”  Searie, 
and  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  welcome.  The  order  was  to 
check  your  hat  and  coat  and  make  yourself  at  home. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Tow’ers  one  found  a  Grill,  a  hand¬ 
somely  decorated  dining  room,  with  plenty  of  tables,  comfort^ 
chairs,  and  a  bevy  of  waiters  to  see  that  you  wanted  for  noth¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  any  sandwich  known  to  the  dilettante  diner 
or  to  the  quick  lunch  artist  that  was  not  represented  in  the 
menu,  the  discoverer  will  be  mailed  a  prize.  Except — and  mark 
this — the  sandwiches  were  of  the  very  highest  type  of  quality, 
and  some  might  not,  therefore,  recognize  them.  And  there  were 
pickles  and  cheese  and  pretzels — we  thought  these  had  gone  the 
way  of  many  another  delight  and  delicacy  with  the  dawning  of 
I.  D.  1920  (I.  D.,  i.  e..  Days  of  Immorality,  Indecency  Days,  or 
what  have  you,  of  Prohibition) — and  beer,  but  no  “hard  stuff.” 
And  while  you  munched  and  drank  and  chatted,  vaudeville  of 
the  higher  class  was  served  you  by  artists,  and  it  was  good, 
you  may  rest  assured,  as  any  one  will  tell  you. 

But  if  you  essayed  to  go  up  into  the  “gem”  of  the  Towers, 
above  this  dining  room  or  grill,  there  you  found  yourself  on 
top  of  the  world,  in  a  beautifully  decorated  dance  hall,  where 
a  better-than-ordinary,  in  fact  the  best,  orchestra  in  the  West 
dispensed  music  to  tempt  the  toes  of  the  dancing  inclined,  and 
there  they  could  indulge  that  disposition  to  the  limit,  clear  up  to 
1  A.  M.,  every  night.  During  and  in  between  these  dances,  one 
had  the  same  splendid  service  of  food  and  drink,  and  the  enter¬ 


tainers  did  just  a  little  better  than  they  did  down  below.  No 
wonder  the  crowd  fell  for  it.  It  was  great,  it  was  lavish,  and 
it  was  hugely  enjoyed! 


S.  J.  STEELE 

Every  one  of  the  popular  repi’esentatives  of  this  great  can 
company,  from  all  its  various  sections,  was  present  to  greet  his 
friends  and  make  them  at  home;  and  this  greeting  was  not 


THAD.  G.  SEARLE 

confined  to  users  of  the  famous  can  with  the  big  “C.”  The 
same  warm  invitation  was  extended  to  every  one,  user  or  non¬ 
user,  canner  or  broker,  buyer  or  supply  man,  and  they  took 
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particular  trouble  to  let  every  one  know  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  wanted  and  were  welcome.  As  big  as  the  accommodations 
undoubtedly  are,  they  were  not  big  enough  to  take  care  of  all 
who  wanted  to  be  present  every  hour  of  every  evening,  but  at 
least  the  Continental  Can  Company  stretched  its  hospitality  to 
its  ultimate  limit,  and  who  could  do  more?  It  was  high  class, 
well  conducted,  and  for  one  who  knows  canners’  conventions  as 
any  one  who  has  ever  attended  any  number  of  them  does, 
was  wonderfully  free  of  untoward  incidents.  Some  who  made 
too  extensive  previous  preparations  in  the  rooms  below,  before 
attending  the  Towers,  sometimes  found  that  they  were  too  late 
and  the  crowd  shut  them  out,  but  such  disappointments  could 
not  be  avoided. 

It  was  a  great  party;  every  officer  and  representative  of  the 
company  busied  himself  in  helping  entertain,  and  they  have  set 
a  record  hard  to  beat. 


The  Brokers'  Annual  Dinner 


The  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  each  Convention, 
gives  a  subscription  Dinner  Dance  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
each  Convention  it  seems  to  grow  bigger  and  better.  The 
main  dining  room  of  the  Stevens  is  really  a  double  room,  and 
yet  it  was  filled  to  its  capacity  when  the  serving  of  the  banquet 
began.  We  should  amend  that  and  say  when  the  blessing  was 
asked.  The  menu  was  as  follows: 

COCKTAIL  DE  TOMATOES  D’OR 
HUITRES  “SEATAG”  MIGNONETTE 
PUREE  DE  GIBIER,  ST.  HUBERT 
CELERI  EN  BRANCHE  OLIVES  VERTES  ET  NOIRS 

DELICACIES  VARIEE  AMANDES  SALEES 

POITRINE  D’OISEAU— CHINOISE,  SAUCE  PERIGUEUX 
RIZ  SAUVAGE,  GELEE  DE  GUAVA 
POMMES  DE  TERRE  DOUCE  DUCHESSE 
JUS  DE  PAMPLEMOUSSE 
SALADE  N.  F.  B.  A. 

tOMATE  GLACE  EN  SURPRISE,  SOUS-CLOCHE 
PETITS  FOURS  MIGNARDISES 
CAFE  NOIR 
CIGARS  CIGARETTES 

One  of  the  most  notable  things  about  this  great  Hotel  Stevens 
is  that  they  always  serve  everybody  at  once,  and  that  the  viands 
are  always  hot,  never  cold  nor  even  lukewarm.  There  were 
possibly  1,500  at  this  banquet,  but  when  the  gong  sounded  to 
start  all  started  together,  and  they  were  served  the  various 
courses  at  the  same  time,  and  all  finished  together. 

A  very  pretty  picture  was  made  when  the  main  course  of  the 
meal  was  reached,  the  Poitrine  d’Oiseau — Chinoise.  Each  waiter 
bore  a  large  tray  on  which  was  the  prepared  portions  of  the 
Chinese  pheasant,  for  such  it  was,  but  in  the  middle  of  this  was 
arranged  a  full-sized  pheasant,  with  head,  feathers  and  beautiful 
tail,  and  about  150  waiters  filed  out  of  the  kitchen  in  what  was 
practically  lock-step,  moving  to  the  center  of  the  room  like  a 
long  queue,  or  string  of  pheasants,  where  they  separated  and 
each  proceeded  to  his  table  and  served  his  guests.  The  stunt 
was  greeted  with  applause,  and  rightly  so. 

Later  on  they  duplicated  the  stunt,  when  serving  the  “Tomate 
Glace  en  surprise,”  marching  out  with  trays  filled  with  cans 
of  tomatoes,  apparently.  Before  each  diner  was  placed  one  of 
these  cans.  No.  2  size,  bearing  a  label  which  read  “Tomatoes, 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  Tuesday,  January  22nd, 
1929,”  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  escutcheon  of  the  Hotel 
Stevens.  The  cans  shone  like  silver,  and  were  as  pretty  a 
sample  of  the  can  maker’s  art  as  any  one  has  ever  seen.  Curi¬ 
osity,  of  course,  caused  every  one  to  pick  them  up  to  examine 
them,  and  then  found  under  them  fancy  ice  cream  in  the  shape 
of  a  fresh  tomato,  colored  to  duplicate  that  vegetable.  This, 
too,  caused  a  round  of  applause  and  much  favorable  comment. 

The  tables  were  then  cleared  away  and  the  diners  prepared 
for  the  feast  of  soul  and  flow  of  reason  which  was  to  be  provided 
by  Dean  Ralph  E.  Heilman,  of  Chicago,  who  spoke  upon  “The 
A.  B.  C.’s  of  Our  Economic  System,”  and  was  very  attentively 
listened  to  by  all.  And  the  Rev.  Roy  L.  Smith,  of  Minneapolis, 
contributed  “Some  Wild  Notions  I  Have  Known,”  also  greatly 
enjoyed. 

The  Toastmaster,  President  H.  E.  Lincoln,  introduced  the 
speakers,  but  first  caused  each  notable  at  the  head  table  to  rise 
and  acknowledge  his  name,  mainly  guests  and  past  presidents 
of  the  Association. 


It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  how  the  dinner  could  have  been 
more  successful,  and  dancing  was  indulged  in  until  the  wee 
small  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  Old  Guard  Dinner 


The  Old  Guard  Society  held  its  annual  dinner  on  Tuesday 
night,  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  instead  of  Wednesday  as  orig¬ 
inally  intended,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  big  Dinner 
Dance  of  the  Machinery  and  Supifiies  Association. 

“Thom”  Scott,  who  was  President  of  the  Society  during  1928, 
wisely  decided  to  make  some  changes  in  the  usual  form  of  this 
dinner,  and  asked  consideration  of  the  question  of  making  mem¬ 
bership  dependent  upon  a  given  number  of  years  service  in  the 
industry,  and  to  make  the  body  an  historical  society,  thereby 
giving  it  a  cause  for  existence  other  than  mere  good  fellowship 
and  a  good  dinner. 

The  dinner  this  year  was,  therefore,  very  much  of  a  re¬ 
organization  meeting.  There  was  no  punch  bowl  and  no  appe¬ 
tizers  of  any  sort;  a  really  sumptuous  dinner  was  served,  which 
few  were  able  to  do  any  justice  to,  as  all  had  attended  one  or 
more  state  or  private  dinners  before  coming.  After  a  little 
good  vaudeville,  the  business  session  opened. 

President  Scott  began  it  by  stating  that  they  had  decided  to 
give  membership  pins  to  each  one,  gold  pins  to  those  who  have 
been  in  the  business  thirty  years  or  more,  and  silver  pins  to 
those  of  a  lower  vintage.  He  asked  Mr.  George  W.  Cobb  to 
take  charge  of  this,  and  to  distribute  the  pins,  from  the  list 
showing  the  years  the  different  members  had  been  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  There  were  over  fifty  pins  to  award,  and  Mr.  Cobb 
showed  his  wonderful  versatility  in  being  able  to  say  some¬ 
thing  witty,  to  make  his  point  without  hurting  feelings,  about 
each  one,  and  so  each  one  paid  for  his  pin  with  a  laugh  on  him, 
and  yet  no  one  felt  the  slightest  hurt  from  the  laugh  at  his 
expense.  It  was  as  severe  a  test  of  ability  in  this  direction  as 
one  could  well  imagine,  and  magnificently  handled. 

And  it  might  surprise  some  to  learn  the  number  of  years 
service  some  men  have  put  in  at  this  business.  The  years 
ranged  from  fifty-two  down,  with  a  large  number  in  the  forties. 

It  was  discussed  and  voted  upon  that  hereafter  membership 
would  be  extended  only  to  those  who  have  served  at  least  twenty 
years,  and  it  is  intended  that  many  eligible  will  be  invited  to 
join  if  they  will  make  known  their  desire  to  do  so.  The  total 
membership  of  the  Society  is  to  be  limited,  and  it  is  intended 
that  it  shall  accumulate  the  historical  features  of  the  industry 
and  properly  record  and  keep  them.  Mr.  S.  G.  Gorsline,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Laboratories,  Maywood,  Ill.,  is  Recording  Secretary. 

The  Annual  Dinner  Dance 


The  big  Dining  Room  was  again  called  into  service  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  large  number  who  wanted  to  dine  and  dance  at 
the  Convention’s  foremost  social  event,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

About  every  possible  person  was  squeezed  into  this  immense 
room  and  it  made  a  picture  long  to  be  remembered.  Gayety 
was  the  keynote  of  the  occasion,  and  as  the  splendid  menu  was 
given  the  attention  it  deserved,  a  more  than  ordinarily  enjoyable 
vaudeville  and  specialty  entertainment  was  rendered.  There  is 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  when  this  industry  puts  on  its  glad 
rags  and  is  accompanied  by  its  ladies,  as  was  the  case  at  this 
dance,  it  presents  a  picture  that  every  one  feels  proud  of. 

Standing  at  the  entrance  looking  down  on  the  diners  in  this 
magnificent  hall,  and  listening  to  the  light  laughter  and  gayety 
evidenced  everywhere,  made  one  feel  glad  that  he  belonged  to 
such  a  distinguished  party.  Evidently  everybody  there  shared 
this  pride. 

The  entertainers  were  right  willingly  assisted  by  the  diners, 
especially  in  their  songs,  and  the  promises  of  the  Committee 
in  charge,  Mr.  Carle  Cooling,  Mr.  Walter  Stewart,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Bengston,  were  filled  in  full,  and  every  one  voted  the 
occasion  the  best  ever. 

After  the  work  of  disposing  of  the  splendid  meal,  dancing 
was  indulged  in  and  kept  going  to  the  very  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

The  Anchor  Cap  Dinner 


WEDNESDAY  evening  saw  a  good  portion  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  treek  over  to  the  Palmer  House  to  attend  the  Annual 
Banquet  in  the  Red  Lacquer  Room  given  by  the  Anchor 
Cap  and  Closure  Corporation  to  its  friends,  representatives  and 
customers.  This  annual  feature  has  grown  to  such  s’7.e  that 
we  wonder  how  the  Company  can  continue  it.  There  were  up- 
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wards  of  800  accepted  the  invitation  and  sat  down  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  banquet  and  enjoyed  the  performances  that  were  mixed  in 
with  the  various  courses.  No  one  who  has  ever  attended  one 
of  these  banquets  needs  be  told  that  the  evening  was  a  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyable  one. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  this  Company  brings  its  representa¬ 
tives  from  every  section  of  the  country,  giving  them  a  week’s 
vacation  at  the  Company’s  expense,  and  this  big  banquet  is 
merely  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  vacation.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  invite  the  users  of  their  caps  to  share  their  hospitality. 
Either  there  is  a  tremendous  profit  in  bottle  caps  or  they  do  a 
wonderful  business  in  point  of  volume,  and  the  latter  is  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  case. 

A  little  party  of  800  plates  of  the  style  of  banquet  which  the 
new  Palmer  House  can  put  on  so  well,  garnished  with  the  finest 
vaudeville  obtainable,  is  an  undertaking  of  rather  considerable 
size,  not  to  mention  the  expense,  if  you  would  stop  to  consider 
for  a  moment.  But  Anchor  Caps  are  famous,  almost  as  famous 
as  their  Annual  Dinner. 


AxMERICAn  Can  Company’s  Theatre  Parties 


The  American  Can  Company  never  does  things  in  a  nig¬ 
gardly  way.  Years  ago  when  1,500  was  a  very  good  number 
to  attend  an  annual  Convention,  they  extended  an  invitation 
to  be  their  guests  to  every  man,  regardless  of  his  occupation  as 
canner,  broker,  supply  man  or  competitor,  and  they  have  not 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  H.  W.  PHELPS 
HE  first  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  congratulate  the  National 
Canners  Association  on  their  new  President,  Mr.  Ward  Cos¬ 
grove.  He  is  a  man  who  looks  forward;  he  is  a  man  who 
believes  in  the  future;  he  is  a  man  who  has  the  sense  and  the 
nerve  to  build  for  the  future.  He  is  doing  it  in  his  own  busi¬ 
ness;  he  is  making  it  go.  He  will  do  it  in  your  business,  and 
you  will  make  it  go.  Therefore  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
selection  of  this  man  to  be  your  standard  bearer  for  1929. 
(Applause.) 

For  you  personally,  I  want  to  greet  you,  and  also  on  behalf 
of  not  only  myself  (I  am  a  very  small  part  of  the  organization) 
but  in  behalf  of  the  company  I  represent  and  all  our  boys  whom 
you  know  (and  a  more  loyal,  hard-working  set  of  boys  never 
lived).  It  is  a  pleasure  in  their  behalf  to  greet  you. 

I  won’t  stop  very  much  longer  for  that  sort  of  thing,  because 
there  are  a  few  things  that  I  want  to  say  tonight.  You  know 
the  only  time  in  the  year  that  I  can  get  you  where  I  can  say 
what  I  want  to  you  is  right  here,  and  I  have  been  doing  it  for 
a  good  many  years,  but  in  all  those  years  I  never  have  addressed 
the  National  Canners  and  Allied  Associations  at  a  time  that  I 
believe  was  any  more  important,  any  more  critical,  than  right 
now.  The  one  thing  that  I  want  to  talk  about  is  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  with  which  you  are  all 
familiar.  I  want  to  advocate  that  amendment  and  say  to  you 
that  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  support  that  amendment  on  three 
counts.  The  first  is  your  own  self-respect.  I  know  when  a  boy 
grows  up  through  the  earlier  stages  he  is  irresponsible,  he  is 
gangling,  his  feet  are  too  big,  his  hands  are  too  big,  his  head 


H.  W.  PHELPS,  President 


changed  this  attitude  even  in  the  face  of  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  now  attending  the  Convention. 

So  this  year  they  started  out  by  taking  the  entire  seating 
capacity  of  the  Selwyn  Theatre  where  Helen  Hayes  was  playing 
in  “Coquette”;  of  the  Garrick  Theatre  where  Mitzi  played 
“Lovely  Lady”;  and  of  the  Great  Northern  Theatre  with  “Music 
in  May”;  and  then  they  found  they  had  not  enough  seats  to 
meet  the  demand. 

And  it  is  a  sizable  task  to  see  that  everybody  is  taken  care  of 
because  the  splendid  representatives  of  this  big  and  generous 
Company  are  always  anxious  to  see  that  everybody  is  well  taken 
care  of.  And  if  it  should  chance  that  any^dy  is  overlooked, 
it  is  not  their  fault,  because  they  make  every  possible  effort 
to  see  that  nobody  is  neglected. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  the  plays  bears  with  it  the 
assurance  that  the  theatre-goer  would  have  a  most  enjoyable 
evening.  There  is  nothing  better  on  the  Boards  than  the  plays 
named. 

The  three  theatres  gave  the  officers  of  the  associations  an 
individual  opportunity  to  thank  the  American  Can  Company  in 
the  name  of  the  industry  for  the  enjoyable  evening,  and  Mr. 
H.  W.  Phelps,  President  of  the  American  Can  Company,  would 
hardly  enjoy  a  Convention  without  the  chance  to  speak  to  his 
great  host  of  friends  in  this  industry.  We  cannot  give  every 
one  of  his  replies,  but  one  will  suffice  to  show  the  man; 


GEO.  W.  COBB 

is  too  small,  and  he  isn’t  a  very  presentable  sight.  Your  industry 
was  just  that  way  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  I  was  with  you. 
Oh,  how  green  we  were!  We  didn’t  know  any  more  than  the 
boy  knows  as  he  toddles  up  through  those  adolescent  periods. 
But  that  boy  has  to  learn,  he  has  to  study,  he  has  to  find  him¬ 
self.  During  these  years,  you  and  we  have  been  studying.  We 
paid  dearly,  perhaps,  for  our  education,  but  it  was  worth  it,  and 
we  have  learned. 

We  have  gotten  into  the  position  today  where  we  know,  scien¬ 
tifically,  how  to  put  up  good  canned  foods.  We  know  what 
their  vitamin  content  is;  we  know  what  their  food  value  is; 
we  know  all  about  them;  and  we  know  how  to  produce  those 
conditions. 

It  is  open  to  anybody,  and  the  man  today  who  is  packing 
canned  foods  and  doesn’t  pack  good  canned  foods  is  either  a 
fool  or  a  knave.  He  either  hasn’t  sense  enough  to  learn  or  he 
is  too  mean  to  learn,  because  the  science  is  being  disseminated 
by  bulletins;  it  is  being  thrown  in  his  face;  and  for  your  own 
self-respect  you  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  the  majority 
of  the  industry  is  on  a  high  plane.  You  know  what  you  can  do, 
and  you  can  know  why  you  know.  Why  should  you  stand  here 
and  let  that  fool  or  that  knave  wallow  up  out  of  an  inferior 
production,  put  a  label  on  his  goods  that  looks  just  as  good  as 
yours,  put  it  on  the  shelf,  and  then  have  him  come  up  with  that 
old  drug  store  motto  “It  is  just  as  good”  ? 
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Gentlemen,  you  can’t  afford  to  do  it.  Your  self-respect  won’t 
allow  you  to  do  it.  And  the  thing  that  is  up  to  you  to  do  today 
is,  through  this  amendment,  to  say  to  that  man,  and  to  every 
other  man,  be  he  producer  or  distributor  of  that  kind  of  stuff, 
“You  get  good  or  you  get  out.”  And  the  sooner  he  gets  out  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  rest  of  you.  (Applause.) 

The  next  person  that  you  owe  it  to  is  your  distributor.  You 
are  packing  something  in  a  hermetically  sealed  can  that  nobody 
can  look  into.  I  have  made  a  great  many  millions  of  them  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  I  can’t  look  through  one  of  them. 
Neither  can  you.  You  are  packing  something  in  a  hermetically 
sealed  can  and  you  are  giving  it  to  the  distributor  to  sell.  You 
are  asking  him  a  certain  price  for  it,  you  are  telling  him  that 
it  is  worth  the  money.  He  is  buying  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  cases.  You  show  him  two,  four,  half  a  dozen  cans.  You 
may  have  picked  the  samples  (some  people  do),  or  you  may  not, 
but  at  the  time  he  is  only  seeing  a  dozen  or  more  cans  out  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  cases.  Now,  what  does  he  rely 
on  you  for?  He  relies  on  your  common  honesty,  your  decency, 
your  respectability,  your  veracity. 

If  that  is  the  case,  why  not,  with  the  power  of  the  United 
States  Government  behind  you — with  all  the  machinery,  a  very 
complicated  and  very  efficient  machinery  of  the  United  States 
Government — say  to  that  knave,  “Is  it  true?”  With  the  United 
States  Government  and  all  its  police  power  behind  it,  has  he 
lied  to  you?  There  are  penalties  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
drastic  penalties,  for  the  man  who  won’t  be  good. 

You  can’t  by  any  sort  of  agreement,  you  can’t  by  any  sort  of 
trade  esprit  de  corps  or  honesty,  you  can’t  make  that  dishonest 
fellow  down  there  who  is  packing  that  stuff  and  selling  it  against 
yours  be  good.  He  hasn’t  a  moral  principle  in  his  whole  car¬ 
cass.  You  have  to  have  some  power,  some  police  power,  to  come 
behind  him  and  say  to  him  “You  be  good  or  you  get  out.”  That’s 
all  you  are  doing  in  effect. 

That’s  what  you  have  a  right  to  do  for  your  distributor,  and, 
recognizing  that,  the  National  Association  of  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers,  the  National  Association  of  Chain  Store  Men,  and  the 
National  Canners  Association  in  their  meeting  tomorrow,  I 
know,  are  going  to  endorse  it  unanimously. 

There  is  one  other  obligation  you  have,  and  that  is  the  real 
one,  the  obligation  to  your  consumer,  and  when  I  talk  about 
the  consumer  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  the  feminine  gender.  Your 
consumer,  your  customer  ultimately,  the  one  by  whom  you  stand 
or  fall,  is  the  American  housewife,  that  woman  that  American 
manhood  adores  and  worships.  The  American  manhood  is  the 
finest  manhood  that  God  ever  looked  upon,  and  what  he  worships 
must  be  a  goddess  indeed.  It  is  the  American  woman,  honest, 
true,  sincere,  beautiful.  If  you  don’t  believe  she  is,  stand  where 
I  am  and  look  around  and  you  will  soon  know  she  is.  That 
woman  is  your  customer;  she  believes  in  you,  or  at  least  she 
wants  to. 

Have  you  ever  courted  a  girl  (most  of  you  have,  I  guess) 
and  told  her  what  you  can  do  for  her,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ? 
She  looks  at  you  with  a  sympathetic  sort  of  longing  look,  and 
she  just  as  much  as  says  to  you,  “I  should  like  to  believe  you. 
I  wonder  if  you  are  right;  I  wonder  if  you  are  true.”  Maybe 
she  will  trust  you  a  little  ways.  That  is  what  she  is  doing  with 
you,  and  she  is  doing  it  very,  very  strongly. 

I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  and  perhaps  you  know  that  I  am 
in  position  to  know  what  I  am  talking  about:  In  the  year  1928 
there  have  been  delivered  and  paid  for  in  this  country  over  one 
billion  cans  more  than  in  1927.  Those  cans  haven’t  been  bought 
for  necklaces  or  watch  charms  or  piano  ornaments  or  anything 
of  that  kind;  they  have  been  bought  to  be  filled  with  food,  and 
you  know  when  you  look  at  your  markets  today  that  those  cans 
of  food  have  been  consumed. 

That  means  that  the  American  housewife  believes  in  you  to 
an  extent  that  she  never  did  before.  She  has  bought  that  much 
more  of  your  stuff.  Now,  boys,  don’t  disappoint  her.  She  is 
coming  your  way;  she  believes  in  you;  she  is  going  to  buy  your 
stuff;  she  likes  it.  It  is  convenient  in  every  way,  it  is  the  best 
of  food,  and  she  will  buy  it  provided  she  knows  what  she  is 
getting  and  isn’t  disappointed. 

Boys,  did  you  ever  disappoint  a  woman?  (Laughter.)  Don’t 
you  know  that  that  is  the  most  humiliating  thing  a  man  can  do  ? 
Don’t  disappoint  the  American  housewife.  She  believes  in  you 
and  she  wants  to  believe  in  you.  Why  not  come  through,  look 
her  straight  in  the  eye,  and  tell  her  the  truth?  That  is  all  she 
wants.  It  is  for  your  own  self-respect,  it  is  for  your  distribu¬ 
tors,  it  is  for  your  customers;  and  the  only  thing  that  you  need 
is  simply  this:  This  is  my  slogan  and  you  can  adopt  it  or  not 
— the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  “truth  on  the 
label — honesty  in  the  can.”  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 


The  Auto  Winner 


The  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association  were  par¬ 
ticularly  generous  in  the  automobile  they  gave  away  as  a 
door  prize.  This  time  they  selected  a  beautiful  LaSalle 
Sedan,  as  handsome  an  equippage  as  any  man  could  wish  for. 

By  some  means  that  puzzled  the  spectators  they  got  this 
machine  into  the  Grand  Ball  Room,  and  put  it  on  display.  It 
was  a  nice  thing  to  do  for  the  sake  of  the  supply  firms  exhib¬ 
iting  in  the  Ball  Room,  because  last  year  visitors  were  “quite 
infrequent”  in  this  branch  of  the  big  show.  This  year  the  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  Ball  Room  was  better — ^they  came  up  from 
Machinery  Hall  to  see  the  fine  “Machine”  which  some  lucky 
canner  was  to  drive  home. 

Purposely  they  delayed  the  drawing  for  the  auto  until  Friday 
afternoon,  so  as  to  hold  the  crowd  until  the  closing  hours.  The 
purpose  is  praiseworthy,  but  the  effect  is  not  so  good.  This 
year,  as  in  most  years,  the  Convention  began  to  break  up  early 
Friday  morning,  and  the  great  majority  had  left  for  their 
homes  long  before  the  time  of  the  drawing. 

The  lucky  canner,  this  year,  was  Peter  Noeye,  of  the  Marion 
Canning  Company,  Marion,  N.  Y.  And  he  was  really  lucky  be¬ 
cause  of  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  seems  to  be  always  present 
in  connection  with  this  drawing.  One  of  the  rules  is  that  to 
win  the  auto  the  person  whose  name  is  drawn  must  be  present 
to  claim  his  prize.  The  machine  was  first  won  by  a  canner 
from  Marion,  Wis.,  but  as  he  was  not  present  to  claim  it,  an¬ 
other  drawing  was  made,  with  the  result  noted.  But  observe 
that  this  handsome  LaSalle  was  destined  to  go  to  Marion — 
whether  in  New  York  State  or  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  winner,  we  understand,  has  been  in  the  business  but  two 
years — and  we  heartily  congratulate  him. 

Canned  Foods  Exchange  Special  Train 


The  canners,  brokers  and  supply  men  from  the  Tri-State  sec¬ 
tion  were  particularly  well  served  in  making  their  trip  from 
their  homes  to  the  Chicago  Convention  and  back.  The  Hos¬ 
pitality  Committee  of  the  Exchange  had  arranged  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  have  a  special  train  run  as  a  section 
to  the  famous  Capitol  Limited,  and  for  Conventionites  only. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  ever  appreciative  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  given  them,  equipped  this  train  with  cars  of  equal  beauty 
and  convenience  to  the  original  Capitol  Limited.  That  means 
that  the  train  was  a  virtual  first-class  hotel  on  wheels  with 
every  convenience  and  luxury  possible. 

Going  out  there  were  about  120  on  the  train,  and  as  popular 
Bob  Sindall  was  obliged  to  be  absent,  due  to  a  recent  attack  of 
the  flu,  his  right-hand  man,  Harry  R.  Stansbury,  officiated  for 
him,  and  in  very  capable  fashion.  There  are  few  better  Grand 
Marshals  than  “Bob”  Sindall,  but  he  had  trained  Harry  as  his 
understudy,  and  now  the  industry  is  ready  to  accord  Harry  high 
praise.  Everything  moved  as  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  the 
crowd  reached  Chicago  ahead  of  time  and  grateful  for  the  splen¬ 
did  treatment. 

Returning  from  the  Convention,  a  great  many  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  desert  the  original  party,  but  nevertheless  the  B.  &  O. 
did  the  magnificent  thing  in  providing  a  special  train  to  take 
them  back  home,  and  it  was  a  very  considerable  task  to  get 
together  an  entire  train  of  the  class  of  equipment  used  on  the 
Capitol  Limited  owing  to  the  demand  for  Pullmans  in  Chicago 
at  the  time.  But  Mr.  Lohman,  Baltimore  City  Passenger  Agent, 
who  had  accompanied  the  delegation  to  Chicago,  succeeded  in 
arranging  a  train  of  the  finest  coaches  and  brought  the  entire 
party  back  as  comfortably  as  it  had  gone  out. 

It  is  due  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  splendid  way  in  which  they  handled  this.  Having 
undertaken  the  job  of  moving  the  Conventionites  to  Chicago, 
they  determined  to  do  it  in  high-class  style,  and  for  that  reason 
they  sent  Mr.  Lohman  along,  and  with  him  Mr,  L.  A.  Watkins, 
Freight  Agent  at  Henderson’s  Wharf,  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  John 
B.  Wilkes,  Freight  Representative.  Moreover  they  took  par¬ 
ticular  care  of  their  Pullman  Department,  sending  Mr.  B.  C. 
Hancock  on  the  trip  to  Chicago,  and  placing  the  return  trip 
from  Chicago  to  Baltimore  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Fuston. 

To  insure  perfect  service  in  the  Diner,  Mr.  Victor  Heller, 
Inspector  of  that  Department,  travelled  both  ways  with  the 
Conventionites.  During  the  trip  out  and  in  four  stewards  served, 
John  J.  Cantwell,  C.  K.  Andres,  D.  T.  Rush,  and  again  Mr. 
Cantwell  met  the  returning  crowd  at  Cumberland  and  finished 
the  journey  with  them  as  he  had  begun. 

It  is  because  of  such  careful  care  and  attention  and  the  evi¬ 
dent  appreciation  of  business  given  it  that  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  is  making  such  wonderful  strides  forward  not 
only  in  freight  handling  but  in  passenger  travel  to  all  points. 
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MPANY,  CINCINNATI.O. 


THE  FIRST  FARMERS 
or  THE  G  REAT  river  valley 


Fast  upon  the  heels  of  our  first  American  woodsmen  came  the  real 
builders  of  America.  A  hardy  pioneer  race  of  men  and  women  who 
wrested  their  needs  from  the  country  in  which  they  settled.  ^Facing 
hardships  heroically,  they  floated  down  the  great  rivers  with  their  meager 
equipment,  enduring  privations  and  fighting  off  hostile  Indians,  until  they 
settled  in  the  more  fertile  regions.  They  built  stockades  and  churches,  and 
from  this  beginning  has  developed  the  greatest  agricultural  nation  ever 
known.  These  pioneer  fathers  and  mothers  built  solidly.  Today,  this 
nation  produces  the  finest  foods  in  the  world.  ^Located  in  the  center  of 
a  great  agricultural  region  the  factories  of  The  Heekin  Can  Company  serve 
those  who  carry  these  foods  to  the  markets  in  cans.  Doubtless  you  are 
familiar  with  Uie  Heekin  reputation  for  quality  and  personal  service. 

Heekin  Cans 
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Valentine  Reeractometers 

For  Laboratory  and  Factory  Control 


Most  Rugged 
in  Design 
and 
of 

Highest 

Accuracy 

Most  moderate 
in  price 


(See  THE  CANNING  TRADE, 
Page  26.  VoL  49,  No.  28.  of 
February  28th,  1927.) 


The  Refractometer  is  the  shortest  and  most 
accurate  method  for  determining  total  solids  as 
required  by  the  Government.  Full  particulars 
regarding  the  advantages  of  its  use  may  be  had 
from  the  Technical  Advisor  of  your  National 
Association  or  from  us  direct. 

Write  for  Particulars 

WARREN  P.  VALENTINE,  INC. 

Bankers  Trust  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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One  distinctive  fact  about  the 
KYLER  BOXING  MACHINES  is  that 
they  have  taken  the  lead.  That  in 
itself  is  significant;  but  more  signifi¬ 
cant  still  is  the  fact  that  no  one  has 
ever  said  they  would  not  do  all  we 
claimed. 

Some  have  tried  to  prove  that 
other  machines  will  do  fully  as  well. 


We  are  satisfied  that  it  has  not 
been  done,  and  many  records  prove 
our  opinion.  As  evidence  they  keep 
coming  back  for  more. 

We  welcome  your  investigation, 
and  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
help  solve  your  problems. 


Built  in 
three  models 


Model  P  Motor  Driven 
Model  T  Foot  Operated 
Model  H  Hand  Operated 


Manufactured  and  Sold  by 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 


WESTMINSTER.  MD..  U.  S.  A. 


'«ow 


'•fill iiivv^ 

■■III  lii^V 

*  *  ■  ■  ■  ■  •  ^ 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
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Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


MADE  BY 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 
sizes. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3.  4  & 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


Steam  Boxes 
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Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Organized  in  1904  Reorganized  in  1926 

Representing  75  percent  of  the  packs  of 

Delaware,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey 

Aggtessively  Pioneering  in — 

Lower  Freight  Rates 
Federal  Warehousing 
Score  Sheet  Grading 
Market  Reporting 
Certified  Seed  Production 
Adequate  Tariff  Rates 
Improved  Raw  Material 


Since  1926 

Reductions  in  Freight  Rates  to  2000  Markets 
Federal  Warehousing  and  Financing 
Millions  of  Cases  Sales  Reported 
Score  Sheets  Nationally  approved 
Certified  Tomato  Seed  -  Marglobe,  Tri-State 
and  Norduke 
Canners  Short  Course 
Canning  Crop  Specialists 


Reputable  Canners  of  the  Tri-State  Territory  belong  as  active 
members.  Write  for  list  of  membership. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Inc. 

Easton,  Maryland 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


ll□lllmllllll□lllllllmil□llllllllllll□lillllllllll□llllllllllll□llllllllll^□lmllllml□lllillllilil□mmllllM□llllilllllll□lmlllMlll□llllllmlll□llllilMllll□lllllmml□ 


PEA  SEED 


We  are  Now  Taking  Spot  and  Future  Orders — 

FOR  CANNERS’  SEED  PEAS.  Before  placing  your  order  ask  for  our 
prices.  Our  strains  are  equal  to  the  best  being  offered  the  trade. 

WASHINGTON-IDAHO  SEED  CO.  INC. 

304  City  National  Bank  Bldg.  Spokane,  Washington 


s. 


or 


J^iyhodraphed 

inted  in  colors  -  ^ 
Va  rnished  embossed 

Will  solve  yo\ir.  Eabel  Problems 
and  increase  your  sales.  «  «  «  « 


The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co. 


55  Beech  St.,  CINCINNATI 
98  N.  3rd  St.  BROOKLYN 
439  Cross  St.,  BALTIMORE 


the 


jhorow  CO’ 
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Wisconsin  Canners  Association 

Executive  Offices 

719-721  First  Central  Bldg.,  Madison,  Wis. 

It  ought  to— and  it  does-mean  much  to  you  as  a  buyer, 
to  know  that  the  canner  belongs,  as  a  member  in  good 
standing,  to  an  association  such  as  this.  Nuf  sed  ! ! 


PEAS 

Corn,  Beets,  Beans  and  other  products 

THAT  HAVE  MADE  WISCONSIN  FAMOUS 

Officers — H.  SOLTAU,  President,  J.  B.  WEIX,  Vice-President,  R.  A.  GREB,  Secretary,  H.  A.  VERHULST,  Treasurer 
H.  R.  BURR,  Elxecutive  Secretary 


Board  of  Directors — THEO.  ANDELRSON,  Augusta, 
S.  E.  HUIBREGTSE,  Ripon, 

D.  H.  STEINBURG,  Owen, 


C.  O.  DAVIDSON,  Horicon, 
W.  C.  SCHORER,  Sauk  City, 
H.  A.  VERHULST.  Sheboygan, 


R.  A.  GREB,  Clintonville, 
H.  SOLTAU,  Bangor, 

J.  B.  WEIX,  Oconomowoc 


METALLIC  COATINC 


For  Protection  of  Canners’  Property. 

The  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  have  entered  an  agreement  with  us  for 
wider  distribution  of  that  great  rust  preventative, 
CLEVO  Metallic  Coating. 

This  is  an  epoch  in  the  canning  industry  and  was 
arranged  during  the  1929  Chicago  Convention 
held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel. 

Specify  CLEVO  Metallic  Coating  for  all  metal 
equipment  and  appliance*.  Serve*  well  on  old 
machinery  a*  well  a*  new. 

CLEVO  Metallic  Coating,  acid,  oil  and  salt  proof. 
CLEVO  XX  Metallic  Coating,  caustic  proof. 
CLEVO  1200  Metallic  Coating  for  hot  surfaces 
up  to  1200o. 

Covers  over  1200  square  feet  to  the  gallon. 

THE  ACORN  REFINING  COMPANY 
Franklin  Blvd.  &  West  80th  St. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  ACORN  REFINING  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 
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HANSEN 
MASTER  -  BUILT 


Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Conveyor  Boot 
Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Filler 
Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Sanitary  Can  Washer 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler 
Beet  Topper 
Gallon  Fillers 
Potted  Meat  Filler 
Chili  Con  Came  Filler 
Automatic  Quality  Pea  Grader 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  WU. 


GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Appearance  counts.  Dress  up 
your  can  with  an  artistic  Gamse 
Label. 


H.  GAMSE  SBRO. 

L  i  fho^ojohers 

GAMSE  BUILDING  . 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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A 


THE 


BRAND  OF 


T INPLATE3 


H/MBODIES  all  the  qualities  that  consumers  demand 

Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 

Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 

W e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  — 28"  X 20"— A  SPECIALTY 


THE  MELINGUIPPITH  C9 


PHONE— CARDIFF  514 

-  CABLE  - 

•ELIN  —  CARDIFF" 


LIMITTE/D 

cARDirr 

souxnmEs 


CODES - 

BENTLEYS - 

A.B.C.  5th  edition 
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Spot 

Alaska  Seed 
Peas 

Excellent  strain,  carefully 
rogued 

Write  or  wire  us  for  prices. 

Hogg  &  Lytle,  Ltd. 

Office:  1809  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

Toronto,  Can. 


INDIANA  PULPER 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 

COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 

IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


Indiana  Pulper 

The  Indiana  Pulper  is  the  final  word  in  pulping  equipment 
when  capacity,  yield  from  Raw  product  and  quality  of 
finished  is  considered.  Adapted  for  tomatoes,  apples, 
pumpkin,  squash,  and  like  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  parts 
are  fully  machine  finished.  Demountable  hook  frame  feature 
makes  for  ready  cleansing  and  the  metal  adjustable  paddles 
give  a  uniform  product  throughout  the  season.  Can  be 
furnished  either  monel  or  copper  trimmed. 


Clevo  I  i  ^ 

The  metallic  coating  I  AN| 
is  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUESELLS  ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago.  Ills.  MEG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


plllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillin 

The  Townsend  String  Bean  Cutter 

IS  STILL  THE  BEST  SOLUTION  OF 
YOUR  PROBLEM  IN  CUTTING 
STRING  BEANS,  PICKLES,  OKRA,  ETC. 

Experience  bears  out  our  statement  that  the  TOWNSEND 
has  always  been  the  most  efficient  machine  for  the  purpose, 
bar  NONE  .  .  .  This  year  it  is  an  even  better  value  because 
it  has  been  improved  in  many  details. 

It  is  still  furnished  in  three  sizes,  to  suit  the  needs  of  both 
large  and  small  plants.  For  a  time,  trade-ins  of  used  String 
Bean  Cutters  will  be  accepted. 

NOW  is  the  best  time  to  order:  the  special  seasonal  discount 
is  at  its  maximum  and  you  get  the  best  deal  any  responsible 
manufacturer  can  afford  to  make. 

Let  us  Quote  you  NOW  -  -  it  is  to  your  interest. 

I  Burton,  Cook  &  Company 

=  Rome,  N.  Y. 

s  (Succestors  to  Z.  P.  Townsend,  the  original  patentee) 
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IF  IT’S  USED  IN  A  CANNERY, 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  IT. 


Dependable  Machines  for  Every¬ 
thing  Canned  and  for  Every 
Canning  Purpose. 


COMPLETE  lines  for  ALL  products. 


Send  for  our  Catalog. 

Every  Canner  should  have  it. 


Sprague- Sells  Corporation 


Division  o/ JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 


308  W.  Washingfon  St. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Exclusive  Eastern  j  ANDERSON-BARNGRO VER  MFG.  CO. 
Representatives  of  \  F.  H.  L ANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 
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No.  104  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 
OR  CLOSING  MACHINE 

6  head— suitable  for  No.  1,  No.  X 
and  No.  1  cans 


CAMERON  BUILDS  AN 
AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  FOR 
EVERY  CAN-MAKING  OPERATION 
See  Our  300  Per  Minute  Line 


In  1929  You  May 
Expect — Greater 
Output —  Smoother 
Operation  —  Less 
Labor  Cost — Better 
and  Cheaper  Cans 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERT  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Ave.  ^  <  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


f 


CAMfRONCMMACHINEliYd 

CHICACO 


NO.  X48  automatic  PRESS 


NO.  46  THREAD-ROLLING  MACHINES 


SCREW- CAPS  MADE  BY 
THE  CAMERON  PROCESS 


The  above  combination  enables 
one  operator  to  produce  100,000 
screw  caps  per  day.  We  have 
many  installations  doing  this  day 
after  day  without  interruption. 


If  You  Manufacture  Any  Threaded  Article Enquire  Further 


No*  4h 
THREAD¬ 
ROLLING 
MACHINE 

with  Hopper 
Feed 

No  handling  or 
sorting.  Pour 
the  blanks  into 
the  hopper. 


376  OF  THESE 
THREADERS  IN  USE 

One  company  has  63. 

Two  have  more  than  20. 
Seven  have  more  than  10. 

They  Must  Be  Good 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  CHICAGO  Eastern  Office,  366  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 
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INOCULATE  PEA  SEED 


“More  and  Better  Peas  from  Fewer  Acres” 

We  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  high  quality  cultures  for  the 
inoculation  of  peas.  The  application  of  our  cultures  on  pea  seed 
insures  the  presence  of  NODULES  on  the  roots—*so  essential  to 
yield,  quality  of  crop,  and  soil  enrichment. 

THE  URBANA  LABORATORIES 
Urbana,  lllinoia 


Storage  and  Financing 

MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  year*  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
eervice.  Ratea  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

.  225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- WiUon  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

At 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


During  the  twenty-one  years 
we  have  been  issuing  poli¬ 
cies,  Canners  have  made  a 
saving  on  their  insurance  of 
more  than 


$5,500,000.00 

Compared  to  the  regular 
fire  insurance  premium  this 
is  an  average  reduction  of 
$6.00  for  each  thousand 
dollars  of  insurance. 


$161,000,000.00 

fire  insurance  written  on 
canning  factories  in  1928. 


Lansing  B.  Warner  Inc. 

155  East  Superior  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robina  Circlm  Steam  Hoiat 


/?o6in*  Skin  Pump 

We 

Have  Two 
Well  Equipped 
Machine  Shops 
and 

One  Foundry 
At 

Your  Disposal 


Robina  Salt  Diatributor 


Bailey ~ Babcock -Jonea  Semi-Automatic 
Cabbage  Cutter  with  rotary  feed. 

Write  for  special  circular. 


McStay  Robina 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


Have  Your 
Cannery 
Equipped  With 
Up-To-Date 
Machinery 

Begin  Now 


Robina  Pumpkin  Reamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  AND  COMPANY,  INC. 

ROBERT  A.  SIND  ALL,  President.  HARRY  R.  STANSBURY,  Vice-President 

Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS 
FOR  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS.  ETC. 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and 'Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 
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Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

fVrite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Souder  Continuous  Cooker 


Manufacturer.  CoTitinuous  Cookcrs,  CooIgts,  Can  Straighteners,  Filling  Tables,  Monel  Crushers 


THE  SOUDER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Maximum  quality  at  mini-  ' 
mum  price. 

Costs  less  to  operate. 

Takes  up  less  floor  space. 

Has  steam  control. 

If  not  satisfactory,  can  be 
returned  and  money  refun¬ 
ded  as  per  our  contract. 


The  first  Cookers  are  still 
running.  Patented  1916  with 
thirty  claims  granted. 

Made  durable  out  of  the  best 
steel. 

Cans  roll  gently,  continuous 
while  in  cooker. 

No  water  to  get  dirty  and  soil 
cans. 


Handles  No.  2*s,  2^  and  3*8  without  change 

Do  not  fail  to  know  more  about  the  Souder  Cooker  before  buying  for 
1929.  Let  us  send  you  our  new  catalogue.  Write  at  once. 


SEED  PEAS 

+ 

Inoculation 

BUMPER  CROP 

Make  sure  with  our 

Super  Yield  Cultures 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  BACTERIOLOGISTS 
15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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LANDRETH’S  SEEDS 


TOMATO — “The  Landreth” 


Price  $5.00  per  pound 

“The  Landreth”  is  ai  red  as  The  Landreths’  Red  Rock  and 
two  weeks  earlier,  ripening  about  the  time  of  The  Earliana. 

The  vine  is  short  stemmed,  unusually  healthy,  astonish¬ 
ingly  productive.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  full  bottomed, 
that  is.  round  at  the  bottom,  free  from  crack*,  with  very 
little  cavity  at  the  stem  end. 

The  Landreth  Tomato  is,  in  appearance,  after  the  order 
of  the  Chalk’s  Jewel,  hut  is  five  days  earlier,  larger  fruited, 
more  productive,  picking  over  a  longer  period,  of  better 
color,  more  solid,  and  does  not  crack. 

Its  ever-bearing  qualities  extend  the  picking  season  at 
least  four  weeks,  giving  the  grower  an  opportunity  for 
greatly  increased  profits,  and  large  pickings,  before  there  is 
likelihood  of  being  killed  by  the  frost. 

CANNERS’  VARIETIES 


EARLY  RIPENERS 

The  Landreth  .  $  5.00 

Earliana .  3.00 

Bonny  Best .  2.75 

Chalk’s  Jewel .  2.75 

John  Baer .  2.75 

Marglobe .  4.50 

MEDIUM  RIPENERS 

Delaware  Beauty  .  4.00 

Bloomsdale .  8.00 

LATE  RIPENER 

Landreths*  Red  Rock .  3.25 

Stone .  2.50 

Greater  Badtimore .  2.75 

Radibaugh  Special,  True  Stock .  2.75 


Spot  Seeds 

Seeds  are  in  fair  supply  with  the  exception 
of  Beans.  They  are  very,  very  short,  short¬ 
er  than  they  have  been  for  many  years 
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RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Ekiuipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

PROCESS 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2638  Boston  Street 
WORKS: 

Atlantic  Wharf,  Boston  Street  and 
Lakewood  Avenue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take  ‘ 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably.  i 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time  ! 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 
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The  Most  Outstanding  Improvement 
in  canning  machinery  exhibited  during  the  Convention! 


CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

BALTIMORE 


IUuatrat»d  Circulara  and  datailed  information 
on  any  Knapp  Equipment  will  be  cheerfully  mailed 
to  you  on  requeat. 

‘^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 

LABELING  W  BOXING  MACHINES 


THE  NEW 


Forced-Feed  Lap  Pasting  Device 

{No  Paste  Belt) 

Shown  for  the  first  time  on 

KNAPP  LABELING  MACHINES 


THE  RESULT:  Better  labeling  under  the  greatest  variety  of  conditions.  Faster, 
easier,  100  percent  positive  and  at  still  lower  cost  than  ever  before. 


POSITIVE  and  AUTOMATIC.  Forced  feed,  actuated  by  each  can  as  it  passes 
through  the  Labeler,  insures  a  positive  and  complete  application  of  paste  across  the 
entire  lap  of  the  label.  The  paste  control  and  distributor  may  be  instantly  adjusted 
to  the  desired  amount  of  paste  and  to  varying  widths  of  labels.  Positive  control  of 
the  paste,  coupled  with  Knapp  curling  bar,  entirely  removes  the  varnished  'label  handicap. 


“Knapp  Leads” 

Has  again  been 
acknowledged  by  the 
Nation’s  Canners 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 
CANADA 
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PHILLIPS 

Maryland’s  Most  Modem  Can  Plant 

Manufacturers  of: 

CAN 

Packers’  Cans 

Highest  Class  Service. 

COMPANY 

Bliss  and  Max  Ams  Closing  Machines. 

Rail,  State  Road,  and  Water  Shipments 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


j  b^nuiniiiiuimiiunmntnitg 


Sanitary  FIcxibIcStccI  Convey^ 


Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  heJf  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficent.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  dur  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


I  WRITE  FOR 
CATALOGUE  AND 
PRICES 


I 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED — 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food 
law  questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel,  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Sixe  6*  X  S' 

386  pases. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postase 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


/ 


“Bliss-Pacific”  Sealer 

No.  81 

HIGH  SPEED-NO  JAMS-TIGHT  CANS 

A  simple,  fast,  substantial  and  depend* 
able  closing  machine.  This  combination 
means  real  economy  with  freedom  from 
troubles.  It  is  the  logical  machine  for 
your  1929  pack. 

Let  us  show  you  why  you  also  should 
use  only  this  machine. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Bliss>machine^ 


i 


High  Speed  Automatic 
Gan  M  akingMachinery 


Bliss  Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 
is  the  product  of  over  half  a  century  of  ex> 
perience,  accumulated  knowledge  and  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement. 

It  is  built  for  permanence  and  combines 
the  essential  qualities  of  correct  design, 
substantial  construction,  absolute  depend¬ 
ability  and  highest  possible  speed. 

It  is  backed  up  by  the  sincere  personal 
pride  of  the  manufacturer  in  the  lasting  sat¬ 
isfaction  it  gives  in  service. 

Ask  any  can  maker. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

53rd  Street  and  Second  Avenue 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


DETROIT  CLEVELAND 
ROCHESTER 


SaUt  OScas: 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


American  Factories: 
HASTINGS.  MICH. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  HAVEN 


SALEM,  OHIO 


BlISSAMACHINEgf 
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'Uie 

Industry's  Reference  Book 

The  Annual  Almanac 

of  the  Canning  Industry 

T  TOW  can  any  man  producing,  distributing  or  in  any 
^  ^  way  handling  canned  foods  conduct  his  business 
without  having  at  hand  the  vital  statistics  of  this  in¬ 
dustry? 

Kept  in  the  desk  for  instant  reference^  it  will  not  only 
answer  every  question  pertaining  to  canned  foods,  but 
tell  you  what  machinery  and  supplies  are  used  and 
the  names  of  the  firms  supplying  thetn* 

The  1929  Almanac 

is  rapidly  being  completed — awaiting  only  the  final 
statistics,  when  it  will  be  rushed  through  the  presses 
and  mailed  at  the  earliest  moment^^not  later  than 
March  1st,  1929. 

All  subscribers  to  The  Canning  Trade  receive  a  copy 
free;  extra  copies,  and  to  all  others,  $1.00. 

Enter  subscription  now,  or  order  for  the  Almanac,  and 
it  will  be  mailed  from  among  the  first  off  the  press. 

IT  Some  day  every  wide-awake  Canrteir  ci;i7/T| 

J  see  the  absolute  need  of  having  his  **adv**  p 
iL  in  this  Almanac,  as  some  do  now.  J[| 


Everybody  Loves 
The  Almanac 


Compiled  and  Published 
By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore 
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‘B  Cans  are  Tight  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH,  N.  Y. 


lit  EAST  42nd.  S^et.  New  York  City 


B  Cans  are  Best  Cans‘ 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers'  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 
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One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
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published  every  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
manager  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Now  a  Strong  Seller’s  Market — Tomatoes  Moving  to  a 
Record — All  Items  Strong  and  Supplies  Dwindling. 
Futures  as  Quoted  and  They  Are  Too  Low. 


A  DIGRESSION — Before  taking  up  the  serious  con- 
.  sideration  of  market  conditions,  as  you  expect 
^  under  this  heading,  permit  us  to  explain  that  we 
have  not  inflicted  an  editorial  upon  you  this  week, 
owing  to  the  many  and  varied  editorials  presented  in 
the  reports  and  addresses  found  in  the  preceding  pages. 
The  content  matter  of  this  great  Convention  Issue  is 
unusually  ‘meaty”  and  well  worth  every  man’s  careful 
attention.  The  report  is  studded  with  gems,  and  if  vou 
peruse  it  carefully  and  dig  well  into  these  mines  of  in¬ 
formation  you  will  have  benefited  yourselves  and  done 
a  sufficient  work  for  one  week. 


The  MARKET— Trading  in  most  lines  of  spot  can¬ 
ned  foods  is  patterned  after  one  of  the  latest 
forms  of  slang:  the  buyer  knowing  his  stocks 
have  reached  the  vanishing  point,  and  fearing  that  he 
may  have  to  pay  even  higher  prices  than  his  worst 
fears  prompted,  asks  for  prices ;  the  salesman  who  has 
been  especially  hired  to  insult  the  customers  answers  in 
an  unconcerned  manner,  naming  figures  5c  to  20c  high¬ 
er  per  dozen  than  the  buyer  last  heard,  and  throws  in 
the  unconventional  “or  what  have  you?”  The  buyers 
have  come  upon  unhappy  days,  for  the  market  is  now 
a  seller’s  market,  and  strongly  so.  And  there  is  no 
hope  of  any  break  in  their  favor.  The  supplies  grow 
steadily  and  rapidly  less,  and  more  and  more  canners 
awake  to  the  value  of  the  few  goods  they  have,  and 
want  more  money.  And  until  the  buyers  decide  to 
meet  their  ideas  of  prices  the  holders  prefer  to  keep 
the  goods.  What  can  you  do  with  such  a  market  ? 

Take  the  matter  of  spot  canned  tomatoes.  The 
prices  have  been  advancing  so  rapidly  that  the  last  we 
heard  of  No.  3  standards  they  were  far  up  the  road, 
making  hard  for  the  $2  marker,  and  they  may  have 
possibly  rounded  that  mark  before  you  read  this.  And 
not  much  wonder,  for  all  sizes  of  tomatoes  are  down 


to  small  supply  in  this  great  Tri-State  region,  and  the 
Arkansas-Missouri  region,  famous  as  a  canned  tomato 
producer,  especially  in  the  past  few  years,  reports  not 
ten  carloads  left  in  the  whole  district.  The  bottom  is 
in  sight  in  the  canned  tomato  bin,  and  the  man  who 
wants  some  of  what  are  left  will  have  to  pay  for  them. 
For  the  buyer  who  has  waited  for  lower  prices,  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  sad  spectacle,  for  there  is  no  hope  of  lower 
prices  before  next  October.  They  are  trying  to  make 
a  good  deal  of  the  few  tomatoes  canned  in  Florida  and 
in  Mexico  during  the  early  spring  months — the  rioc: 
tomatoes  from  the  green  crop  shipped  as  fresh  toma¬ 
toes — but  little  will  come  of  it  except  trouble.  This 
canned  product  compares  with  the  normal  canned  to¬ 
mato  produced  in  midsummer,  just  about  as  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  fresh  tomatoes  on  the  market  stall  compare 
with  the-vine-ripened  tomatoes  of  late  August.  And 
that  will  not  help  canned  tomato  consumption  any 
more  than  the  July-packed  tomatoes  have  done  time 
after  time  in  years  past.  Warm,  balmy  days  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  from  January  to  May,  do  not  make 
the  good  old  summer  time,  and  you  can’t  fool  old 
Dame  Nature. 

And  the  market  condition  that  prevails  in  tomatoes 
is  largely  duplicated  in  stringless  beans,  spinach,  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  lima  beans,  okra  and  tomatoes,  pumpkin, 
succotash  and  sweet  potatoes.  And  as  we  have  so  often 
said,  both  peas  and  corn  in  this  immediate  market 
are  also  in  strong  position,  having  been  well  cleaned  up 
for  some  months. 

Corn  is  marked  higher  this  week  on  the  market  page, 
and  peas  also  have  begun  to  climb.  The  buyers  can 
go  west  for  supplies,  but  there  too  the  canners  have 
more  confidence  in  their  holdings  and  believe  they  see 
the  end  of  their  supplies  long  before  the  new  canning 
season. 

The  hand-to-mouth  buying  orgy  of  the  past  two  years 
has  caught  the  buyers  as  they  might  have  expected 
to  be  caught,  if  ever  the  supplies  ran  short.  For  now 
they  are  all  coming  into  the  market  at  once,  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  price. 

So  as  spot  goods  are  taking  excellent  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  the  busy  brokers  are  driving  hard  for  future 
business.  Prices  are  out,  and  they  are  trying  to  cover 
for  their  favorite  buyers  at  the  best  rates.  These 
prices  are  on  a  par  with  former  years,  but  they  should 
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not  be,  and  that  is  the  mistake.  In  the  completely 
cleaned-up  condition  of  the  spot  market  spot  canned 
foods  will  almost  certainly  be  worth  very  much  higher 
prices  next  fall  than  are  now  quoted  on  futures.  It  will 
take  an  upheaval  in  general  business  to  prevent  tnac 
happening,  and  prosperity  for  the  country  looks  like 
it  is  riding  very  securely.  Low  prices  are  out,  and  if 
the  canners  accept  them  it  is  their  fault.  You  cannot 
blame  the  broker  for  quoting  them  if  you  are  willing 
to  accept  them. 

Here  is  the  way  Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  quoted  them  recently,  and  the  same  prices  are 
heard  from  other  sections,  and  we  merely  comment 
that  we  think  the  prices  ought  to  be  10c  per  dozen 
higher,  in  a  general  way: 

Standard  Quality  Tomatoes — No.  1  tins,  50c;  No.  2  tins,  80c; 
No.  3  tins,  $1.20;  No.  10  tins,  $3.75  to  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  peninsula. 

Cut  Green  Stringless  Beans — Standard  quality,  No.  2  tins, 
95c;  Extra  Standard,  $1.00;  Fancy  Quality,  $1.20,  f.  o.  b.  West¬ 
ern  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania  factories.  No.  10  tins.  Standard 
Quality,  $3.75,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  peninsula  or  $4.85  f.  o.  b.  Balti¬ 
more. 

Crushed  Corn — Standard  Quality  Sweetened,  No.  2  tins,  90c; 
Extra  Standard  Quality,  Extra  Sweetened,  95c,  f.  o.  b.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  factory. 

Strictly  Fancy  Shoepeg  Corn — No.  1  tins,  82%c;  No.  2  tins, 
$1.25;  No.  10  tins,  $7.25  basis,  f.  o.  b.  Aberdeen,  Md.,  rate  of 
freight,  or  No.  1  tins,  85c;  No.  2  tins,  $1.27^/^;  No.  10  tins,  $7.40, 
f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 

Standard  Quality  Shoepeg  Corn — No.  2  tins,  $1.05;  Extra 
Standard,  $1.15,  f.  o.  b.  Aberdeen,  Md.,  rate  of  freight. 

Standard  Quality  Whole  Grain  Evergreen  Corn — No.  2  tins, 
$1.00,  f.  o.  b.  Aberdeen,  Md. 

Bush  Lima  Beans,  f.  o.  b.  factory: 


No.  1  tins 

No.  2  tins 

No.  10  tins 

Fancy  Midget  Green . 

. $1.60 

$2.25 

$12.50 

Fancy  Tiny  Green . 

.  1.40 

2.00 

11.00 

Choice  Medium  Green . 

.  1.20 

1.60 

9.00 

Ex.  Stand.  Mixed  Gren  and  White  .95 

1.25 

7.25 

Standard  Fresh  White.... 

. 80 

1.10 

6.00 

Pole  Lima  Beans,  f.  0. 

b.  factory: 

No.  2  tins 

No.  10  tins 

Fancy  Green . 

. $1.75 

$9.50 

Choice  Green  . 

.  1.50 

8.00 

Standard  Fresh  White.... 

.  1.15 

6.25 

Early  June  Peas — Standard  Quality,  No.  2  tins,  4  sieve,  90c; 
No.  3  Sieve,  $1.00;  No.  2  Sieve,  $1.20;  No.  1  Sieve,  $1.45,  f.  o.  b. 
factory;  No.  10  tins.  No.  4  Sieve,  $5.50;  No.  3  Sieve,  $5.75;  No. 
2  Sieve,  $6.50;  No.  1  Sieve,  $6.75,  f.  o.  b.  Maryland  factory. 
Herring  Roe — No.  2,  18  oz.  tins,  $1.40  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Canned  Herring — No.  2  tins,  90c,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore. 

Barreled  Herring — 500  to  600  per  barrel,  $5.00  f.  o.  b.  Balti¬ 
more. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Old  Time  Spring  Buying  Rere  Again — Tomatoes  Con¬ 
tinue  Upward  Movement — Low  Prices  for  Futures. 
Com  Trailing — After  Future  Peas — Spinach  in  De¬ 
mand — Beans  Strong — Fruits  Feel  Improved  Inquiry. 
Fish  Quiet. 

New  York,  February  7,  1929. 

EAVY  BUYING — The  traditional  “spring  buying 
movement”  in  the  canned  foods  market  has  made 
its  reappearance  after  several  years’  absence,  and 
is  getting  under  way  unusually  early.  There  has  been 
a  good  demand  for  the  general  line  of  canned  foods  this 
week,  and  it  is  still  very  much  a  sellers’  market  on  a 
number  of  principal  canned  foods  items.  Wholesale 
grocers  and  chain  store  distributors  evidently  antici¬ 
pate  shortages  in  a  number  of  items  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months,  and  are  departing  from 
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their  hand-to-mouth  buying  policy  on  a  number  of 
items. 

Tomatoes — Southern  spot  tomatoes  are  still  on  the 
upward  move,  and  are  meeting  with  a  good  demand. 
The  market  for  2s  is  again  higher  at  $1.16  to  $1.20, 
with  3s  higher  at  $1.65  to  $1.76,  and  10s  strong  at  $5 
to  $5.25.  Stocks  of  standard  quality  2s  remaining  un¬ 
sold  in  packers’  hands  are  reported  as  light,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  market  will  work  up  to  at  least  $1.25 
per  dozen,  cannery,  before  the  close  of  the  season. 
Stacks  of  standard  Is  are  also  reported  closely  sold  up, 
with  canners  firm  at  75c  to  80c  per  dozen.  Reports 
from  western  canners  note  a  $1.25  market  on  spot 
standard  2s  and  $1.66  to  $1.70  for  3s. 

Futures — Southern  packers  are  reported  booking 
business  on  future  tomatoes  at  50c  for  Is,  80c  for  2s, 
$1.20  for  3s,  and  $3.75  for  10s.  Relatively  few  of  the 
Southern  canners  have  announced  their  opening  sched¬ 
ules  as  yet,  however,  there  being  a  general  disposition 
to  wait  until  the  outlook  for  the  new  canning  season 
clarifies  a  little.  Future  western  standard  tomatoes 
are  quoted  at  90c.  for  2s  and  $1.30  for  3s.  Buyers  are 
coming  in  on  packed-to-order  contracts  at  these  quo¬ 
tations,  however. 

Com — Standard  com  as  yet  has  been  unaffected  by 
the  activity  on  other  lines  of  canned  foods,  but  traders 
are  predicting  better  things  for  the  market  in  the  near 
future.  Southern  canners  are  unchanged  at  95c  to 
$1.00  per  dozen  for  crushed,  with  western  packers  of¬ 
fering  this  grade  at  90  to  95c  per  dozen.  Some  canners 
are  reported  offering  future  standard  corn  at  90c,  but 
only  a  few  packes  are  out  with  future  quotations  thus 
far.  Fancy  corn  continues  in  strong  position,  and  is 
moving  in  fair  volume. 

Peas — Interest  is  still  centering  largely  in  the  market 
for  futures  on  this  item.  Southern  packers  have  of¬ 
fered  futures,  basing  the  market  at  95c  per  dozen  for 
standard  E.  J.  4  sieves.  Western  packers  have  booked 
a  little  future  business  with  private  label  distributors 
who  normally  distribute  their  packs,  but  up  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  volume  of  business  on  future  peas  has  not  at¬ 
tained  impressive  proportions. 

Spinach — Better  buying  of  spots  is  reported,  and  the 
market  for  futures  is  also  taking  on  more  activity.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  packers  are  holding  the  market  firm  at  $145 
for  21/is  and  $4.50  for  10s,  for  spring  pack  stocks. 
Southern  spot  spinach  has  been  meeting  with  more  call, 
the  market  ranging  $1.07V>  to  $1.10  per  dozen  for  2s. 
$1.50  to  $1.55  for  2V2S,  $1.60  to  $1.65  for  3s,  and  $4.75 
for  10s. 

Beans — A  strong  market  for  standard  stringless 
beans  is  reported,  with  buying  confined  to  limited  quan¬ 
tities,  owing  to  current  high  prices.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  this  week  reported  the  total  pack  of  green 
beans  for  the  country  last  year  at  4,037,303  cases, 
against  5,227,112  cases  in  1927.  The  pack  of  wax  beans 
was  639,464  cases  in  1928,  against  988.208  cases  in  the 
previous  year.  For  prompt  shipment,  standard  cut 
stringless  are  held  at  $1.35  per  dozen,  with  10s  closely 
sold  up  at  $6.50  to  $7.00  per  dozen.  The  market  for 
futures  has  worked  up,  and  current  offerings  are  being 
made  at  95c  to  $1.00  per  dozen  for  standard  2s. 

Pineapple — Business  continues  to  run  into  heavy 
totals,  and  it  is  obvious  thus  early  in  the  season  that 
the  large  pack  of  1928  will  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
moved  into  consumption  channels  by  the  time  early 
1929  Hawaiian  fruit  is  available  for  marketing.  Quo¬ 
tations  are  strongly  held  on  all  grades,  both  here  and 
on  the  Coast. 
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California  Fruits — More  inquiry  has  developed  this 
week  and  the  market  is  working  into  stronger  position. 
Distributors  are  adding  to  their  stocks  of  pears,  cher¬ 
ries  and  apricots  where  they  can  obtain  the  fruit  at  at¬ 
tractive  levels,  and  leading  California  packers  expect  to 
be  totally  cleaned  up  on  these  varieties  by  late  spring. 
Interest  is  turning  to  the  outlook  for  1929  pack,  with  a 
general  expectation  that  canners  will  materially  curtail 
their  peach  packing  operations  this  year. 

Salmon — Ihe  market  for  this  staple  has  undergone 
little  important  modification  during  the  past  week. 
Trading  has  been  held  down  to  small  quantities,  and  it 
is  still  a  buyer’s  market,  although  holders  on  the  t'a- 
cific  Coast  are  making  efforts  to  work  prices  into  higher 
ground,  and  are  predicting  a  good  consuming  demand 
during  the  spring  months. 

Tuna — The  market  has  rallied  a  little  on  the  Coast, 
with  premium  grades  in  short  supply  and  fair  demand. 
Stocks  of  yellowfin  held  by  canners  are  fairly  large,  and 
the  pack  on  this  variety  is  running  into  fair-sized 
totals.  No  price  changes  are  reported. 

Shrimp — The  pack  is  still  running  light,  and  the 
market  is  strongly  maintained  at  $1.45  for  standards 
and  $1.65  for  fancy,  both  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Current 
production  is  reported  moving  readily  into  consuming 
channels,  with  canners  unable  to  make  any  substantial 
additions  to  their  factory  holdings. 

Oysters — A  little  spurt  in  buying  is  reported  on  this 
item,  but  the  demand  has  not  yet  increased  sufficiently 
to  affect  the  price  basis. 

The  Market  Outlook — Operators  in  this  market  pro¬ 
fess  to  see  considerable  that  is  encouraging  in  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  canned  foods  market  during  1929.  Future 
business  has  started  off  well,  it  is  pointed  out,  and  as¬ 
suming  that  the  canners  are  able  to  keep  their  balance 
on  production  totals  this  year,  the  industry  should  be 
able  to  pack  and  market,  at  attracive  price  levels,  sub- 
santial  quantities  of  canned  foods.  Certainly,  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  the  1929  canning  season  will  get  under  way  with 
the  statistical  position  of  the  market  exceptionally  fa¬ 
vorable  on  all  but  a  few  items. 

Almig  Hudson  Street — Harry  Richards,  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation,  has  been  visiting  the  com¬ 
pany’s  local  office  this  week. 

Glenn  Finch,  of  the  Edgett-Burnham  Co.,  canners  of 
Newaric,  N.  Y.,  was  visiting  the  West  Side  trade  this 
week. 

Another  out-of-town  canner  visiting  the  trade  this 
week  was  Wiley  Ambrose,  president  of  the  Westgate 
Sea  Products  Co.,  of  San  Diego,  Cal. 

M.  Morgan,  of  Greenabaum  Bros.,  Seaford,  Del.,  can¬ 
ners,  was  here  this  weke. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer" 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Steady  Movement  of  Stocks  from  Jobbing  Reserves — 
Com  Prices  Strengthening — ^Tomato  Market  Strong¬ 
er  and  Still  Stronger — Jobbers’  Future  Sales — ^No 
Beans  to  Be  Had  in  Any  Large  Way. 

Chicago,  February  6,  1929. 

IT  is  noticeable  that  there  is  now  a  steady  njove- 
ment  of  stocks  from  jobbing  reserves  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  encouraging  atmosphere  reflected  all  thru 
the  trade.  Buyers  apparently  have  their  cues  as  to 


policy  from  their  directors  on  futures,  the  general 
tone  of  which  seems  to  be  that  there  will  be  no  scram¬ 
bling  for  contracts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some  rep¬ 
utable  canner  comes  in  with  offerings  from  an  estab¬ 
lished  source  of  supply  at  prices  more  attractive  than 
will  apply  later,  it  is  likely  that  some  business  will  in 
some  instances  be  consummated.  Responsible  whole¬ 
salers  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  having  encouraged 
an  overproduction,  which  might  easily  happen  if  their 
anticipatory  contracts  were  generally  interpreted  as 
an  increased  outlet  beyond  previous  seasons. 

Com — Prices  strengthening.  We  have  heard  of 
standard  good  body  desirable  stock  being  sold  at 
factory  this  week;  think  some  indifferent  standards 
might  be  found  at  90c,  f.  o.  b..Mid-Western  factories, 
but  for  anything  in  the  way  of  desirable  selections  it 
is  necessary  to  now  pay  921/2C,  maybe  95c.  Extra 
standard  com  will  accordingly  be  forced  up  to  at  least 
$1.00,  and  this  should  put  fancy  Country  Gentleman 
up  to  $1.25  factory.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  the  trade, 
both  among  canners  and  well-posted  jobbers,  that  all 
of  the  corn  now  in  cans  will  be  cleaned  up  before  new 
pack,  although  relatively  few  of  them  look  for  any 
run-away  market  in  the  interim. 

Tomatoes — Market  stronger  and  still  stronger.  East¬ 
ern  standards.  No.  3,  worth  $2.00  ex-warehouse  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  No.  2s  at  $1.25.  These  figures  are  pinching  every¬ 
body.  One  big  chain  operator  remarked  this  week  that 
of  course  they  would  have  to  offer  tomatoes,  but  when 
they  got  in  a  position  where  they  did  not  show  a  de¬ 
sirable  profit  they  would  be  shoved  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  trimmed  to  a  few  brands  and  other  canned 
foods  stressed.  Multiply  this  sentiment  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  as  typical  of  the  attitude  of  all  the  country,  and 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  unmarketed  tomatoes  last 
considerably  longer  than  was  anticipated. 

We  understand  some  very  interesting  quantity  deals 
are  being  shaped  up  now  for  Southern  tomatoes.  May 
and  June  shipment,  at  prices  which  figure  cheaper 
than  at  present  being  asked.  This  condition  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  further  rapid  tomato  advances  may 
be  checked,  which  is  really  a  good  thing  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  in  spite  of  how  it  may  thwart  the  avaricious 
expectations  of  some  modern-day  profiteers. 

Peas — Steady,  some  business  coming  in  right  along 
for  various  grades.  Nothing  available  at  all  in  the  way 
of  standards  at  less  than  $1.00  Wisconsin. 

Not  much  interest  in  futures  yet,  except  for  some  es¬ 
tablished  trade  tying  up  repeat  business,  which  has 
been  tributary  to  certain  packers  on  previous  seasons. 

Jobbers’  Future  Sales — This  is  really  the  key  to  the 
life  of  the  canned  foods  trading  for  Chicago  this 
spring.  If  jobbers  are  successful  in  getting  some  com¬ 
mitments  from  their  trade,  they  will  contract  with  can¬ 
ners  for  requirements,  but  they  will  not  buy  very  heav¬ 
ily  in  the  way  of  indefinite  anticipation. 

A  number  of  our  large  jobbers  are  getting  their  fu¬ 
ture  campaigns  into  shape,  and  a  few  weeks  hence  it 
will  be  more  easy  to  say  what  kind  of  a  reaction  the 
retailers  are  giving  in  the  way  of  reception  on  fu¬ 
tures.  If  a  line-up  of  attractive  offerings  can  be  cre¬ 
ated,  no  doubt  contracts  can  be  written.  One  encour¬ 
aging  feature  is  the  fact  that  last  year  the  merchant 
who  bought  futures  made  a  lot  of  fine  purchases,  if 
that  is  again  to  be  the  situation  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
contracting.  We  will  know  more  as  to  actual  possibil- 
ties  in  this  direction  by  sometime  in  March. 

Beans — None  to  be  had  from  canners  in  any  large 
way ;  a  few  little  lots  of  goods  which  have  been  picked 
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overtime  and  again  are  being  offered,  and  buyers  who 
are  acutely  short  are  showing  more  appreciation  of 
these  goods  which  they  previously  spurned. 

Future  beans  are  in  good  interest;  bean  seed  now 
60c  pound,  as  compared  with  a  normal  price  of  15c 
pound.  This  means  no  cheap  beans  nor  overproduc¬ 
tion  for  1929. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning  Trade." 

Tomato  Prices  Advanving  Steadily — Hardly  Ten 
Cars  of  Spot  Tomatoes  Left — One  Car  of  Beans — 
Greens  All  Gone — Future  Tomato  Prices  Low — 
Careful  About  Bean  Futures— Slow  Work  on  Tomato 
Acreage. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  February  7,  1929. 

POT  TOMATO  SALES — Since  our  Market  Letter 
of  last  week  there  were  a  few  cars  of  2s  standard 
tomatoes  sold  at  $1.15  per  dozen,  and  the  market 
then  advanced  to  $1.20,  and  later  on  a  few  cars  were 
sold  at  $1.25.  There  were  also  two  or  three  cars  of  Is 
standards,  10  oz.,  sold  at  80c.  These  prices  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  points. 

Spot  Stocks — There  are  now  probably  not  over  ten 
carloads  of  spot  tomatoes  in  canners’  hands  unsold  in 
the  entire  Arkansas-Missouri  Ozarks.  Same  consists  of 
two  or  three  cars  of  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  held  at  80c,  and 
probably  five  cars  of  2s  standards  held  at  $1.25,  and 
one  small  car  of  3s  standards  held  at  $1.45,  f.  o.  b.  ship¬ 
ping  points.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  before  this 
Market  Letter  is  published  that  the  canners  of  the 
Ozarks  will  be  sold  out  entirely  on  spot  tomatoes  in 
cans  of  all  sizes. 

Spot  Green  Beans — We  have  knowledge  of  only  one 
carload  of  No.  2  standard  cut  stringless  green  beans 
unsold  in  the  district.  The  canners’  price  on  same  is 
$1.25  f.  0.  b.  Missouri  shipping  point. 

Mustard  Greens — We  are  informed  that  the  last  cars 
of  spots  of  this  popular  food  product  have  been  sold. 

Future  Tomatoes — Orders  continue  to  come  in  for 
future  tomatoes,  for  fall  delivery  when  packed,  and  the 
sales  that  are  being  made  are  being  confirmed  at  the 
following  range  of  prices:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  52i/2c; 
No.  1  tall,  15  oz.,  721/2C;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c;  No.  2 
standards,  80c;  No.  21/2  standards,  $1.10;  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  Arkansas  or  Missouri. 
We  know  of  one  canner  who  has  confirmed  some  orders 
on  future  tomatoes  in  No.  3  cans,  standards,  at  $1.25 ; 
extra  standards,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  It  is  proper 
that  we  state  here  that  there  are  a  number  of  canners 
in  the  Ozarks  not  willing  to  confirm  any  sales  of  future 
tomatoes  on  the  basis  of  2s  standards  80c.  These  can¬ 
ners  believe  higher  prices  will  rule  on  futures  before 
the  start  of  canning  season  next  August.  Canners  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  will  be  so  many  jobbing  grocers  with¬ 
out  any  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  whatever  in  their 
warehouses  that  there  will  be  an  extremely  active  de¬ 
mand  for  cars  of  1929  pack  tomatoes  for  early  ship¬ 
ment,  and  such  canners  now  think  that  on  these  early 
shipment  cars  the  market  price  will  likely  be  on  basis 
of  90c  factory  points  for  2s  standards. 

Future  Green  Beans — ^The  limited  number  of  canners 
in  the  Ozarks  who  will  pack  green  beans  are  not  eager 
to  confirm  more  than  a  few  cars  for  future  delivery. 


owing  to  the  unusual  situation  which  continues  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  regard  to  bean  seed  and  bean  acreage.  If  any 
additional  orders  can  be  confirmed,  same  would  likely 
be  at  the  following  range  in  prices  for  cut  stringless: 
No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  80c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  95c; 
No.  2  standards,  $1.00;  No.  10  standards,  $5.00;  No.  2 
extra  standards,  $1.05;  No.  10  extra  standards,  $5.25. 
For  whole  beans.  No.  2  extra  standards,  $1.20;  No.  10 
extra  standards,  $6.00.  The  contemplated  pack  in  whole 
beans  will  be  very  limited,  and  sales  on  same  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  confirmed  along  with  orders  for  cut  beans,  for 
mixed  car  shipment. 

Tomato  Acreage — We  have  no  late  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  how  canners  generally  are  getting  along  in  the 
contracting  of  tomato  acreage.  We  know,  however, 
that  it  is  very  slow  work,  but  canners  believe  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  contract  tomato  acreage  to  the  extent 
of  about  10  per  cent  less  than  the  acreage  contracted 
last  year. 

Idle  Factories — We  find  in  checking  up  that  thers 
will  be  quite  a  good  many  canning  factories  that  will 
not  be  placed  in  operation  this  year  in  the  packing  of 
tomatoes  or  any  other  canned  food  products.  We  see  no 
prospect  for  more  than  a  moderate  size  pack  of  toma¬ 
toes  in  the  Ozarks  this  year. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


But  Few  Shrimp  Packed  This  Week — Closed  Season  at 
Hand — Oyster  Operations  Slow — Bean  Canners  Wor¬ 
ried  and  Growers  Not  Anxious  to  Plant. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  7, 1929. 

HRIMP — A  few  shrimp  were  packed  in  Alabama 
this  past  wek,  but  hardly  enough  to  call  it  a  pack, 
and  it  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  attempt.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  was  a  help  to  the  trawlers  and  packers,  as 
it  gave  them  a  little  work  of  which  they  were  badly  in 
need. 

The  raw  headless  shrimp  market  is  pretty  active  at 
present,  and  this  has  served  to  reduce  the  pack  to  some 
extent,  because  a  good  many  of  the  shrimp  were  used 
by  the  raw  shippers  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to 
the  canning  factories.  When  the  raw  headless  shrimp 
market  is  very  active  it  has  its  effect  on  the  supply  of 
raw  material  for  the  canning  plants. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  in  Louisiana,  and  this  puts  a  padlock  on  the  shrimp 
pack  both  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  because  the 
Mississippi  sea  food  factories  draw  the  bulk  of  their 
supply  of  raw  material  for  canning  both  shrimp  and 
oysters  from  the  Louisiana  waters,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  the  Louisiana  closed  season  on  shrimp 
affects  Mississippi  factories  as  well,  therefore  the  few 
shrimp  now  being  packed  in  Alabama  are  the  only  ones 
canned  in  this  section. 

The  canned  shrimp  market  is  very  active  and  the 
following  are  the  prices,  f.  0.  b.  factory:  $1.45  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  medium,  wet  or  dry  packed,  and  $1.65  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  wet  or  dry  packed. 

Oysters — ^The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  is  moving 
along  very  slowly,  and  could  not  be  expected  otherwise, 
as  the  oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs  are  very  scattered, 
due  to  the  freshet  of  last  spring,  which  killed  many  of 
the  oysters. 
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However,  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  Alabama 
factories  to  pack  oysters,  and  whether  the  pack  will 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  season  depends  on  the  yield 
of  raw  material  by  the  reefs. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  oysters,  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory:  4  ounce  cans,  $1.25  per  dozen;  5  ounce  cans,  $1.35 
per  dozen ;  8  ounce  cans,  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  10  ounce 
cans,  $2.70  per  dozen. 

Canning  Plant  Changes  Hands — The  Lores  sea  food 
canning  plant,  located  at  Dauphin  Island,  Ala.,  has  been 
taken  over  by  Frank  Collier,  of  Dauphine  Island,  who 
formerly  operated  the  factory  there  for  the  Lores  Can¬ 
ning  Co.  The  factory  will  be  operated  under  the  name  * 
of  the  Collier  Packing  Co.  in  the  future,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Dauphin  Island,  Ala.  Mr.  Collier  is  a  native 
and  lifelong  resident  of  the  Island,  and  being  familiar 
with  the  packing  of  both  shrimp  and  oysters,  success 
would  crown  his  efforts  in  his  new  venture. 

Mr.  John  F.  Lores,  former  president  and  mana"'"’ 
the  Lores  Canning  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  will  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  his 
fresh  sea  food  and  ice  business  in  Mobile. 

Stringless  Beans — The  stringless  bean  pack  in  this 
section  appears  to  be  more  puzzling  as  the  time  for  the 
pack  approaches,  and  the  seed  is  so  scarce  and  high  in 
price  that  the  growers  are  not  anxious  to  plant  them  in 
the  ground  too  soon  and  run  chances  of  the  rainy  and 
cold  weather  that  we  had  last  year  which  ruined  the 
crops.  Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  bean  pack 
at  this  time  is  in  a  predicament.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  true  status  of  the  pack  at  this  time,  and 
both  growers  and  packers  are  going  about  the  siuation 
very  cautiously,  and  they  are  not  going  to  plant  and 
distribute  the  seed  indiscriminately.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  put  it  is  that  the  vegetable  packers  are  up  in 
the  air  concerning  the  bean  pack  for  the  spring  season, 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  pack  will  be  de¬ 
layed. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade** 


Organized  Raids  by  Buyers  on  Canned  Foods  Stocks — Bar¬ 
gains  Snapped  Up— Tomatoes  About  Cleaned  Out — Spinach 
Brisk — Asparagus  Demand  Steady — Red  Salmon  About  Gone. 

San  Francisco,  February  7th,  1929. 
AIDING — Buyers  seem  to  have  adopted  the  tactics  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  stock  markets  and  organized  raids  are 
being  made  on  stocks  of  canned  foods  still  available. 
Several  runs  on  important  items  have  been  made  of  late,  in 
place  of  the  usual  even  demand,  leaving  the  trade  to  wonder 
just  what  will  next  come  in  for  special  attention.  The  releas¬ 
ing  of  pack  statistics  for  California,  and  for  the  entire  Pacific 
Coast,  last  month,  followed  by  the  getting  together  of  both 
canners  and  brokers  at  Chicago,  clarified  the  situation  as  far 
as  available  stocks  are  concerned,  with  the  result  that  the  bar¬ 
gains  have  been  picked  out  and  are  being  snapped  up.  Most 
list  prices  remain  as  they  have  been  for  some  time,  although 
here  and  there  packers  are  making  slight  adjustments.  The 
business  year  of  some  of  the  larger  concerns  comes  to  a  close 
with  the  end  of  February  and  these  concerns  are  making  every 
effort  to  get  stocks  down  as  low  as  possible  before  inventory  is 
taken,  as  well  as  to  make  shipments  of  goods  on  order. 

Tomatoes — Tomatoes  have  been  in  the  limelight  again  of  late 
and  buyers  have  cleaned  out  almost  everything  available,  hold¬ 
ings  now  being  confined  to  a  few  solid  pack  and  some  No.  2% 
standards.  Stocks  of  the  latter  are  being  held  firmly  at  $1.17% 
and  the  outlook  is  that  there  will  be  almost  nothing  left  in  first 
hands  within  a  week  or  two.  Packing  came  to  an  end  but  about 


two  months  ago,  but  the  California  output  is  already  largely 
sold  up,  despite  the  fact  that  the  pack  was  a  substantial  one. 
Most  of  it  has  been  purchased,  of  course,  for  Eastern  consump¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  limited  pack  elsewhere. 

Spinach — The  spot  market  on  spinach  has  been  quite  brisk 
of  late,  but  business  is  confined  to  only  a  few  channels,  so 
many  packers  being  out  of  the  market.  Here  and  there  is  a 
firm  able  to  make  prompt  shipments  of  all  sizes,  but  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  1928  pack  is  still  in  first  hands.  One 
firm  is  quoting  the  full  line  at  the  following  prices:  8-ounce, 
70c;  No.  1  tall,  95c;  No.  2,  $1.15;  No.  2%,  $1.35,  and  No.  10, 
$4.50.  The  cold  weather  which  has  held  California  in  its  grip 
the  past  month  is  holding  back  the  spinach  crop  and  packing 
may  be  a  little  late  in  starting.  The  large  packing  interests 
have  not  brought  out  opening  prices,  as  yet,  but  these  are 
promised  for  early  February. 

Asparagus — A  steady  demand  continues  for  asparagus,  with 
the  pack  closer  sold  up  than  in  several  years.  Considerable 
trading  is  going  on  among  packers  to  get  stocks  to  fill  orders 
in  full,  but  so  far  buyers  have  been  able  to  get  about  what  they 
need.  In  former  years  some  fresh  asparagus  has  been  coming 
onto  the  market  in  limited  quantities  about  this  time,  but  cold 
weather  is  holding  asparagus  back  this  year  and  the  crop  will 
be  a  little  late  in  making  its  appearance  unless  there  are  warm 
rains  at  once. 

Salmon — The  Alaska  Packers’  Association  has  disposed  of 
almost  its  entire  pack  of  red  salmon  and  will  start  the  new 
season  with  virtually  a  clean  slate.  This  concern  made  a  pack 
of  641,143  cases  of  salmon  last  year  and  of  this  560,216  cases 
were  red  fish.  Its  pack  of  salmon  in  1927  totaled  534,981  cases, 
while  that  of  1926  amounted  to  808,341  cases. 

Pineapple — During  the  week,  Hawaiian  pineapple  pack  statis¬ 
tics  for  1928  made  their  appearance  and  bore  out  the  predic¬ 
tion  made  by  some  interests  that  the  output  would  show  a 
falling  off  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  Instead  of  being  the 
largest  pack  in  the  history  of  the  Islands,  as  seemed  possible  a 
year  ago,  it  proved  the  smallest  in  several  years.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Canners  reports  the  1928  pack  as 
8,663,056  cases,  as  compared  with  8,879,252  cases  in  1927, 
8,939,590  cases  in  1926,  and  8,728,580  cases  in  1925.  A  nine- 
million-case  pack,  which  has  seemed  in  sight  several  times,  is 
still  a  goal  to  be  attained.  A  large  part  of  last  year’s  output 
was  disposed  of  before  it  had  been  packed  and  the  season  has 
been  one  of  activity,  with  opening  prices  firmly  maintained. 
Surplus  holdings  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  have  been  cleaned  up, 
in  addition  to  the  pack,  so  that  the  amount  consumed  during 
the  year  has  actually  been  more  than  the  amount  packed.  The 
crop  outlook  for  1929  is  considered  favorable,  but  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  estimates  of  the  forthcoming  pack  will  not  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  until  March  or  April. 

Trademark — First  design  for  a  State  trademark  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  proppsed  plan  of  boosting  the  sale  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  products,  advanced  by  the  Sacramento  region  Council, 
has  been  placed  before  Governor  C.  C.  Young.  This  proposes 
the  use  of  the  State  seal  within  a  triangle,  one  side  of  which 
is  formed  by  an  outline  of  the  map  of  California.  During  the 
first  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  which  convenes  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  two  bills  providing  for  a  State  Department  of  Commerce 
and  a  State  trademark  for  farm  products  were  introduced. 
Farm  organizations  are  divided  over  the  proposal  and  a  hot 
fight  seems  in  prospect.  The  bill  provides  that  the  State  adver¬ 
tise  throughout  the  world  an  official  State  trademark.  Use  of 
this  would  be  sold  to  canners  and  others.  Canners  are  not  at 
all  enthusiastic  over  the  proposition  and  point  out  that  it  would 
take  years  for  this  trademark  to  become  as  well  known  as  the 
trademarks  on  which  they  have  expended  millions. 

George  W.  Morrow,  for  a  time  with  the  Borden  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  San  Francisco,  and  before  then  secretary  of  the 
State  Retail  Grocers  Association,  is  now  giving  his  attention  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  Kokos  Bros.,  wholesale  grocers. 

The  San  Francisco  trade  recently  had  a  visit  from  G.  L. 
Nowlin,  representing  Chris  Bjelland  &  Co.,  packers  of  sardines 
with  headquarters  at  Stavanger,  Norway.  He  made  the  rounds 
with  Eugene  M.  O’Neill,  the  firm’s  selling  representative  in  this 
territory. 

The  F.  E.  Booth  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  whereby  it  will  exchange  certain  of  its  property  at 
Pittsburg,  Cal.,  for  property  used  by  the  municipality  as  a  city 
corporation  yard.  TTie  exchange  means  the  erection  of  a  can¬ 
ning  plant  at  a  cost  «f  $250,000.  The  new  plant  will  be  devoted 
to  the  canning  and  processing  of  fish,  while  the  present  cannery 
will  be  utilized  for  fruit  and  vegetable  canning. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Clarence  Saunders  Launches  First  Units  of  Contemplated  Nation-Wide  Grocery  Chain — 
Expected  To  Attain  Five  Billion  Dollar  Volume  In  Next  Five  Years — First  Units  To  Be 
Established  On  Pacific  Coast  —  Manufacturers  Endorse  Fair  Trade  Rules  At  Recent 
Trade  Practice  Conference  —  Commissioner  Hunt  Defends  Modification  Of  Resolutions 
Against  American’s  Attack — Other  News  of  the  Industry. 


Begin  & — Clarence  Saunders,  of  Pig^ly- Wiggly  fame,  is 
returning  to  the  chain  grocery  business,  and  is  putting 
over  his  “come-back”  on  such  a  large  scale  that  his  efforts 
are  attracting  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  entire  grocery 
industry.  The  founder  of  the  Piggly- Wiggly  business,  Mr. 
Saunders,  lost  control  of  the  company  following  a  highly  spec¬ 
tacular  career  in  stock  marketing  operations,  and  has  been 
striving  ever  since  to  get  enough  backing  to  come  back  into  the 
chain  store  industry  on  a  large  scale. 

The  come-back  of  the  Piggly- Wiggly  founder  was  started  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1924.  This  city,  the  scene  of  Mr.  ^unuers’ 
earlier  operations  as  proprietor  of  the  Piggly-Wiggly  business, 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  competitive  chain  store  markets  in 
the  country.  The  26  stores  of  the  Saunders  (^ain  located  in 
Memphis  have  during  the  past  four  years  progressed  to  a  point 
where  they  are  currently  reported  doing  an  average  annual 
gross  volume  of  $150,000  per  store,  and  showing  a  net  profit 
of  approximately  $5,000  a  store  in  1928,  or  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  3  per  cent  on  sales. 

It  is  reliably  reported  this  week  that  backed  by  a  grroup  of 
nationally  known  capitalists,  Mr.  Saunders  is  invading  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  States  retail  grocery  field  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Pacific  Coast  chain  is  to  be  a  separate  unit  in  what  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  a  large  nation-wide  network  which  Mr.  Saunders 
estimates  will  be  doing  a  gross  annual  business  of  a  biUkm  dol¬ 
lars  within  five  years. 

According  to  reports  in  financial  circles,  Mr.  Saunders  will 
open  immediately  in  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berke¬ 
ley  50  of  his  new  self-service  markets,  with  100  additional  stores 
to  be  opened  in  the  same  territory  within  the  next  two  months. 
The  new  Western  company,  to  be  known  as  Clarence  Saunders 
Pacific  Stores,  Inc.,  plans  to  open  within  the  next  two  years  a 
total  of  400  to  500  stores  of  this  type  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Mr.  Saunders  is  backed  in  this  latest  merchandis¬ 
ing  venture  by  prominent  Eastern  and  Western  banking  finan¬ 
cial  interests  identified  with  other  large  merchandising  groups. 
The  Clarence  Saunders  Corporation  will  be  the  licensing  cor¬ 
poration.  There  are  approximately  400  of  the  Clarence  Saun¬ 
ders  stores  now  operating  under  license  in  218  towns  and  cities 
in  17  States,  with  annual  net  sales  of  $35,000,000. 

The  activities  of  Mr.  Saunders  are  of  particular  interest  to 
the  canning  trade  because  of  the  fact  that  in  previous  chain 
store  operations  he  has  run  largely  to  quality  canned  foods  in 
his  merchandising  operations,  and  has  succeeded  in  popularizing 
numerous  lines  of  canned  foods  marketed  under  canners’  brands. 

“The  New  Commandments” — ^The  recent  trade  practice  con¬ 
ference  of  the  grocery  industry  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  is  already  producing  results.  The  Pet  Milk  Cbmpany, 
with  headauarters  in  St.  Louis,  in  a  bulletin  to  the  trade,  says: 
“At  the  joint  meeting  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of 
wholesale  grocers  and  specialty  manufacturers,  resolutions  were 
adont^d  which  definitely  named  and  condemned  unfair  trade 
practices. 

“Secret  price  concessions  and  rebates,  free  deals,  and  drop 
shinments — these  practices  of  manufacturers  were  unanimously 
condemned. 

“We  participated  in  the  conference.  We  believe  in  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted.  We  are  glad  to  co-operate  with  our  customers 
for  the  elimination  of  all  the  condemned  practices.  We  believe 
that  by  such  co-operation  on  your  part  as  on  ours,  better  con¬ 
ditions  of  fair  dealing  and  prosperity  will  be  brought  to  the 
entire  grocery  industry.” 

Other  manufacturers  have  indicated  to  their  trade  that  they 
hold  similar  views  with  respect  to  the  various  resolutions  on 
unfair  practices  adopted  at  the  joint  conference  of  leading  trade 
interests. 

Hunt  Answers  American  Association  Attack — C.  W.  Hunt,  a 
commissioner  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  commenting 


on  the  recent  statement  by  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association  criticising  the  a,ction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  revising  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  joint  trade 
conference  of  the  grocery  industry,  says:  “Since  the  release  by 
the  commission  of  the  grocery  conference  resolutions,  a  state¬ 
ment  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  commission  exceeded 
its  authority  when  it  modified  two  resolutions  that  had  been 
approved  by  the  conference.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  at 
tne  statement,  which  I  assume  was  prompted  by  an  attorney  for 
the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  and  criticised  the 
commission  and  intimated  that  it  haul  exceeded  its  authority. 
Certainly,  the  statement  was  unwarranted,  if  we  give  the  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation  of  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  four  years  in 
something  like  forty  trade  conferences  which  have  been  held 
with  different  members  of  the  industry,  for  the  commission  to 
assume  jurisdiction  over  the  resolutions  adopted  by  any  con¬ 
ference  to  place  certain  resolutions  in  Group  1,  others  in  Group 
1.  In  making  these  classifications  of  the  rules,  the  commission 
has  at  times  discarded  certain  rules  in  their  entirety.  They  have 
changed  the  phraseology  of  certain  other  rules — all  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  industry  from  resolutions  in  which 
the  agreement  would  mean  a  violation  of  the  Anti-trust  Law. 
The  rules,  which  the  commission  has  modified,  have  been  mailed 
to  the  members  of  the  industry;  the  changes  fully  explained, 
and  the  industry  has  a  perfect  right  to  discard  those  rules  and 
approve  the  balance  if  they  so  desire.  I  think  the  rules  that 
were  substituted  make  a  better  set  of  resolutions  than  we  would 
have  had  if  the  commission  had  approved  them  as  adopted  by 
the  conference.  Certainly,  the  commission  has  the  authority 
that  it  exercised  in  this  instance.  If  it  has  not,  then  there  is 
no  use  of  the  conference  holding  resolutions  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  and  the  good  work  that  has 
been  done  under  the  Trade  Conference  procedure  would  be  of 
no  force  and  effect.” 

Subscribe  to  New  Code — The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
forwarded  to  all  interested  parties  in  the  grocery  industry  the 
following  bulletin:  “If  you  agree  with  the  action  taken  at  the 
Trade  Practice  Conference  for  the  grocery  industry  as  shown 
by  the  enclosed  statement,  kindly  sign  and  date  the  agreement 
provided  below  and  return  to  the  commission  in  the  enclosed 
franked  envelope  which  requires  no  postage.  If  signing  for  more 
than  one  concern,  enclose  names  of  additional  concerns  repre¬ 
sented.” 

The  statement  which  trade  members  are  asked  to  sign  fol¬ 
lows:  “In  consideration  of  the  abandonment  by  others  in  the 
industry  of  practices  covered  by  rules  adopted  in  resolution 
form  at  the  Trade  Practice  Conference  held  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  the  grocery  industry  at  Chicago,  Ill., 
October  24,  1928,  and  for  the  purpose  of  placing  as  near  as  may 
be  all  in  the  industry  on  an  equally  fair  competitive  basis,  the 
others  as  now  have  subscribed,  or  in  the  future  shall  subscribe, 
uirdersigned  hereby  subscribes  to,  and  the  undersigned  and  such 
hereby  mutually  agree  to  abide  by  said  rules,  copy  of  which 
has  been  received  and  read  by  the  undersigned.” 


PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  MEET  AT  YORK 


The  Pennsylvania  canners  held  an  enthusiastic  and 
well-attended  meeting  at  the  Yorktown  Hotel  on 
February  5th.  President  Summers,  in  opening 
the  meeting,  stressed  the  necessity  for  a  continuation 
of  the  policy  of  packing  only  goods  of  high  grade  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  1929.  He  said  Pennsylvania  packed 
gc^s  are  enjoying  a  well-deserved  popularity  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  past  performances  in  this  respect,  and  have  the 
confidence  of  the  discriminating  buyers.  Members  were 
urged  to  subscribe  for  their  trade  papers  as  the  best 
possible  means  of  keeping  themselves  posted  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  industry.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  discourage  over-production  by  increased  acre¬ 
age  in  all  lines. 

The  members  were  urged  by  Mr.  Sununers  to  become 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  interest  of  better  association  work. 

The  question  of  tariff  revision  on  tomato  products 
was  discussed,  and  the  proposed  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  was  endorsed  as  being  sufficient  to  afford  the  nec¬ 
essary  protection  to  goods  of  home  manufacture. 

Reports  on  the  grading  of  tomatoes  the  past  season 
were  presented  in  very  comprehensive  form  by  Mr.  D. 
M.  James,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Markets,  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lewis,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
a  comparison  of  the  results  attained  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana  the  past  season.  Figures  presented  show 
conclusively  that  on  the  basis  of  grades  as  established 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  a  very 
substantial  premium  can  be  paid  the  grower  for  No.  1 
stock  and  a  fair  return  on  the  No.  2  grade,  without  ma¬ 
terially  increasing  the  cost  per  ton  to  the  canner.  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Donaldson,  of  the  Pennsvlvania  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  assisted  Mr.  James  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  very  full  and  complete  returns  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Lewis  displayed  several  artificial  samples  of 
tomatoes  prepared  by  the  department  which  showed 
plainly  just  what  perfection  or  blemish  established  the 
grade  to  which  the  different  samples  belonged.  Mr.  E. 
G.  Ruff,  Mr.  W.  Scott  Silver,  Mr.  Harry  M.  Ruff,  Mr. 
Harry  Wareheim  and  others  spoke  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  their  several  factories  during  the  season  of 
1928  with  a  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  grading 
system  of  buying  tomatoes.  The  practice  has  had  the 
tendency  to  discourage  the  undesirable  growers  and  to 
put  new  enthusiasm  into  the  class  of  growers  with  suf¬ 
ficient  intelligence  to  know  that  only  by  co-operation 
between  grower  and  canner  can  the  success  of  both  be 
assured. 

The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  was  properly  cussed  and 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  that  this  pest  can  be  controlled  only  by  external 
vigilance.  Advocates  of  whether  it  is  better  to  spray 
or  dust  were  about  evenly  divided  and  machinery  men 
present  explained  many  of  the  mechanical  devices  on 
the  market  for  these  purposes.  Magnesium  Arsenate 
and  lime  and  Calcium  Arsenate  and  lime  were  com¬ 
pared,  the  latter  having  been  found  in  some  cases  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  bean  foliage. 

In  closing  the  meeting  President  Summers  urged  as 
many  members  as  possible  attend  the  three-day  session 
at  College  Park  on  February  19th,  20th  and  21st,  where 
many  interesting  papers  will  be  read  and  weather  per¬ 
mitting  demonstrations  in  field  work  will  be  given.  Com 
will  be  the  subject  discussed  on  the  opening  day,  with 
peas  and  beans  on  the  20th  and  tomatoes  on  the  21st. 

More  canners  attended  this  meeting  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  meeting.  The  Pennsylvania'  Canners  Association 
will  assemble  all  of  the  information  available  as  to  the 
Mexican  Bean  Betle  and  the  best  methods  of  fighting 
this  pest,  and  will  issue  a  multigraphed  letter  in  the 
briefest  possible  form,  mailing  same  to  every  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  canner.  A  few  extra  copies  of  this  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  canners  in  other  sections  who  desire  it.  It  was 


encouraging  to  note  that  about  seventy  canners,  supply 
men  and  brokers  attended  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Yohe  made  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  on  warehousing. 

SPINACH  PACKS  OF  1928 
By  the  Census  of  Manufacturers. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  8,  1929. — The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  announces  that,  according  to  data 
collected  at  the  annual  census  of  canneries,  the  total 
pack  of  spinach  in  the  United  States  in  1928  was 
equivalent  to  2,950,803  standard  cases  of  No.  21/2  cans, 
an  increase  of  31.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  2,240,553 
standard  cases  for  1927.  Although  a  few  packers 
failed  to  report,  the  statistics  are  believed  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  complete. 

The  actual  number  of  cases  of  spinach  packed  in  1928 
was  3,257,348,  of  which  126,297  cases  were  of  No.  1 
cans  (48  cans  to  the  case),  735,162  cases  of  No.  2 
(24  to  the  case),  693,052  cases  of  No.  10  cans  (6  to 
cans  (24  to  the  case),  1,562,176  cases  of  No.  21/2  cans 
ihe  case),  and  140,661  cases  of  cans  of  other  sizes  (8 
oz.,  10  oz.,  12  oz..  Picnic,  No.  1  E.  0.,  No.  1  tall,  and  No. 
3),  and  glass  jars  of  20  oz.  and  under. 

The  total  number  of  reports  received  from  canners 
packing  spinach  was  68 — 30  for  California,  11  for 
Marvland,  8  for  New  York,  and  the  remaining  19  for  13 
other  states. 

Spinach  Packed  by  States,  1928  and  1927 

This  table  presents  satistics  for  all  States  for  which 
separate  figures  can  be  given  without  disclosing  the 
output  of  individual  establishments. 

States  1928  1927  1928  1927 

Actual  number  of  Equivalent  number 
cases  as  reported  of  standard  cases* 

U.  S .  3,257,348  2,438,371  2,950,803  2,240,553 

California  2,888,580  2,041,437  2,625,007  1,883,916 
Maryland  ..  199,233  201,061  177,959  183,249 

New  York..  119,415  74,561  105,049  65,360 

Other 

States....  50,120  121,312  42,788  108,028 

*  Standard  case  contains  24  No.  2V2  cans. 


February  12-13 — Virginia  Canners  Association,  Hotel 
Patrick  Henry,  Roanoke,  Va. 

February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Cal. 

March  8-9, 1929 — Utah  Canners  Association,  Hotel  Big¬ 
elow,  Ogden,  Utah. 


— Sine*  1913 —  Reference;  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FdODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Fop  Sale— Peanuts 


FOR  SALE— Buy  Peanuts  direct  from  growers.  Roast 
them  yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.75;  25  lbs.  $3.50;  100  lbs. 
$10.00;  500  lbs.  $45.00;  2000  lbs.  $160.00. 

Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED—  Man  thorougnly  acquainted  with  the  packing  of  Soups 
of  various  kinds,  year  round  position.  Address  with  reference 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1633  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — By  an  old  established  brokerage  firm  in  Tri-States, 
an  experienced  young  man  who  can  sell  Canned  Foods  and 
knows  the  game. 

Address  Box  B-1635,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Mechanic  to  take  charge  of  all  mechanical  work  in 
canning  factory  manufacturing  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce,  Beans  and 
Spaghetti.  Write  giving  full  particulors  and  qualifications  as 
well  as  wages  expected.  • 

Address  Box  B-1638  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Expert  Tomato  Packer  wanted  by  season,  from  July 
1st  to  November  1st,  to  operate  a  plant  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
The  man  must  know  how  to  pack  strictly  fancy  tomatoes  and 
pulp.  In  reply  give  references  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1639  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Production  Manager  or  Superintendent. 
Have  had  twenty  years  experience  packing  com,  peas,  tomatoes, 
and  tomato  products,  beets,  string  beans,  and  a  general  line  of 
canned  vegetables.  Associated  for  years  with  large  concern 
packing  quality  canned  vegetables.  Understand  all  branches  of 
business  from  field  to  customers  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 
Services  now  available. 

Address  Box  B-1641  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  Processor,  in  canning 
factory.  Quality  packer  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Frank  Sanders,  Marysville,  Ohio 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  now  managing  Frait  and 
Vegetable  cannery  would  like  to  make  change  on  January  1st, 
Any  responsible  position  considered.  In  present  position  9  years. 
Satisfactory  reason  for  making  change. 

Address  Box  B-1621  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1645,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  followins 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanita^  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size 
No.  2  size 
No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 


No.  10  size 

AMERICAN  CAN 

CONTAtNIRS  OF  TIN  PlATt  -  BLAC 
MCTAi  SIGNS 

rCANCO 


$15.03  per  M. 
:20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.32  per  M. 
62.%  per  M. 

COMPANY 

BON  •  CAIVANI/Cn  IHDN  -  ItBRl 
OISFIAV  FIXIORIS 


PRACTICALLY  NEW 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

A  few  days  ago  we  purchased  a  complete  up-to-date  canning 
plant,  that  had  been  running  a  short  time  for  the  production  of 
tomato  products,  berries,  fruits,  etc.  The  machinery  enumer¬ 
ated  below  has  been  used  but  for  a  brief  period,  and  is 
absolutely  of  the  latest  make  and  practically  as  good  as  new. 

This  equipment  is  now  located  in  New  Jersey  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  offered  is  subject  to  prior  sale. 

3 —  250  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

4 —  50  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 
3 — 500  gallon  Wood  Tanks 

1 — No.  10  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — No.  3  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — Peerless  Exhauster 

1 — No.  10  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  tomato  paste,  etc. 
1 — No.  3  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  jellies,  jams,  etc. 

1 — Souder  Filler 
1 — Monitor  Washer 

1 —  Picking  Table 
250 — Enameled  Pans 

2 —  Portable  Scales 
1— Vi -Ton  Block 

1 —  1-Ton  Block 
1 — No.  3  Labeler 
1 — No.  10  Burt  Labeler 
1 — Morgan  Nailing  Machine 
1 — Stencil  Cutter 
1 — Ayars  Exhauster 
26 — Pear  Parers 

1 — Lot  Roller  Conveyor — 140  ft.  or  more 

3 —  Reynolds  Trucks 

1 — Langsenkamp  Pulper 
1 — Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitter 

Writ0,  Wirt,  or  Phone 

A.  K.  ROBINS,  INC.,  Lombard  &  Concord  Su.  Baltimore,  Md. 


f'ebruary  ll,  l9^ 
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tHfi  CANNING  tftADE 


CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^^ . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2%—- 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  2% . 

Tips,  W^ite,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain.  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Balto.  N.Y. 

.  t3.65 

.  t3.66 

.  t3.66 

,  t3.66 


.  t3.B0 

.  t3.50 

.  t3.B0 

.  t3.B0 

.  t3.00 

3.40  t3.50 

2.80  t3.00 


.80  .85 

.  l.OB 


.85  .85 

1.00  . 

1.55  1.70 

5.50  5.25 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.30  1.35 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.50  7.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.35  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  7.00  . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90  1.05 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50  Out 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.25  2.40 

No.  10  .  12.00  . 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.85  1.90 

No.  10  .  11.00  . 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.40  1.50 

No.  10  .  8.00  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1.30  1.35 

No.  .  10  .  7.00  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 90  . 


BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.90 

15—20,  No.  2 .  1.75  1.50 

15—20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 . — .•• 

Whole,  No.  10 .  5.25 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  5.25 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  5.50  6.50 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30 

Diced,  No.  10 .  5.00  5.25 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 .  1.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.50  . . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.70  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.65  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 95  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  l.OB  1.15 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10  1.16 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.80 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 92%  1.10 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.05  1.15 

No.  10  .  5.00  B.BO 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.50  1.60 

No.  10  .  7.50  . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve.  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.16  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.25  1.06 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  5.25  6.50 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.00  5.40 


E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1  .82%  .90 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  .90  1.00 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* — Prices  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  3 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

No.  2  . „.... 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 


Standard.  No.  2 .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2%  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.35  - 

No.  10  .  4.25  4.80 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2%  .  1.36  1.45 

No.  3  . .'. .  1.45  1.55 

No.  10  .  4.85  4.90 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas .  1.35 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 80  .86 

No.  2%  .  1.15  1.25 

No.  3  .  1.20  1.30 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  .  1.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  4.00 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.80  . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 75  .80 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 75  .80 

No.  2  .  1.17%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.15  1.20 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  .  1.70  1.70 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.70  . 

No.  10  .  5.50  5.40 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  5.26  5.25 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 80 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  5.00 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . 65 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 .  4.75 

Michigan,  No.  10 .  4.75 

New  York,  No.  10 .  5.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.45 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.76  4.25 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.30 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.85  2.75 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35  1.46 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water .  6.00  6.50 

No.  2  Preserved .  1.75 

No.  2,  in  Syrup .  1.75 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  2.26 

No.  10  .  14.00  10.75 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.50 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.75  1.85 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.00  14.00 

California  Standard  2% .  2.75 

Choice,  No.  2% .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  3.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.75 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard.  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.85  1.80 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  1.96  2.10 

Fancy,  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  2.35 

Elxtra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.20  1.20 

Standard  White.  No.  2 .  1.40  1.50 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 .  1.75  1.90 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 .  1.30  1.45 

Standard  Yellow.  No.  2 .  1.40  1.55 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  S .  1.90 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.36  1.46 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 .  1.75  ...— 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 1*20 

Peeled,  No.  3 . - 

Unpeeled.  No.  10 .  3.26  - 

Peeled,  No.  10 .  4.50  5.00 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.15  ....... 

No.  3  .  1.65  - 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25  . 

No.  3  .  1.86  . . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2% .  2.50 

Choice  .  3.26 

Fancy  .  3.75 

Standard,  No.  10 .  9.25 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.75  .— 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.65  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.50  2.45 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.25 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.50 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . .-. .  9.00  10.00 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00  . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16  1.30 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20  2.60 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 .  7.60 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  4.26  3.60 

No.  10s  .  14.75  12.76 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz .  1.10  1.16 

16  oz .  1.60 

17  oz .  1.65  1.66 

18  oz.  .  1.60  1.65 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz 
LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz. . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . . 

Medium  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  *3.76 

%  Oil,  Decorated .  t4.76 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  t3.75 

%  Oil,  Carton .  *4.76 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *3.00 

California,  %,  per  case .  *16.00 

Oval,  No.  1 .  *4.60 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.00 

White.  %a  . .  14.00  12.60 

White,  Is  .  26.00 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  7.00 

Blue  Fin,  ls......„ . 18.26 

Striped,  %8  .  6.76 

Striped,  Is  .  11.60 

Yellow,  %s  .  6.75 

Yellow,  Is  . . . . . . „....  12.76 


.  4.20 

.  2.26 

1.35  1.45 

1.45  1.65 

2.70  2.80 

2.90  3.10 

. .  2.60 

3.50  2.60 


1.80  1.76 

. .  4.86 

.  2.86 

_  1.60 

- -  2.40 

.  1.80 

1.85  1.90 
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February  11,  1929 


Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 


FOR  SALE— Guaranteed  Machinery. 

1  Sprague  Tomato  Steamer,  for  breaking 

down  tomatoes  $  200.00 

1  Sprague  Tomato  Picking  Table,  with 

continuous  metal  conveyor  belt  100.00 

3  Sets  Sprague  Low  Inner  Section  Flash 

Coils,  each  150.00 

1  Right  System  Tomato  Scalder,  new  200.00 

1  Swartout  Steam  Trap,  1  inch  connection  1 0.00 

1  Sprague  Gravity  Pulp  Tester  40.00 

1  Sprague  Universal  Liquid  Filler,  No.  1 

size,  10  valve  type  250.00 

3  Sprague  Corn  Cutters,  Model  5,  com¬ 
plete,  each  200  00 

1  Hill  Deep  Well  Pump,  steam  head,  new  100.00 

1  Steam  Engine,  25  horse  power  100.00 

1  Fairbanks  Steam  Boiler  feed  Pump  50.00 

1  Vertical  Boiler,  50  horse  power  250.00 

10  Five  Tier  Processing  Crates,  each  7.50 

30  crate  Covers,  34  in.  diamenter,  each  1.50 


100  feet  1-11-16  Shafting,  and  hangers  for  same 
Lot  of  Sprockets,  Head  Shafts,  Conveyor  Chain 

suitable  for  Corn  Conveyor;  prices  on  application. 
Maryland  Shipping  Point  on  above  machinery. 
Address  Box  A-1637  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 2  Apron  Conveyors  for  Peas  or  Corn  150 
feet  centers,  1  Peeling  Table  400  feet  long  accommo¬ 
dating  50  women,  1  Zastrow  Hoist,  10  Floor  Trucks 
different  sizes.  Monitor  Bean  Grader,  1  Lewis  Bean 
Cutter,  2  Sprague  Model  M  Corn  Cutters,  right  and 
left,  2  Burnham  Corn  Cookers,  Shafting,  Pulleys, 
Hangers  and  Conveyors  of  different  sizes.  Boilers, 
Feed  Pumps,  Feed  Water  Heater,  Engines,  Motors. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  machinery. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  Improved  Universal  Tomato  Filler 
for  No.  2  and  No.  3  cans.  This  machine  is  practically 
new.  In  A-1  condition.  Will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price  to  a  quick  buyer. 

Address  Box  A-1643  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 8  Apple  Paring  Machines,  Triumph  No. 
1899,  Boutell  Manufacturing  Co.  make.  Will  be  sold 
cheap  as  we  are  not  canning  apples  now. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

15  Process  Crates,  4  can  tiers,  double  hooked  han¬ 
dles. 

5  Standard  40x72  inch  Open  Process  Kettles,  com¬ 
plete  with  steam  cross. 

1  Peerless  Steam  Hoist  Circular. 

2  Sprague  Buggy  Trucks. 

1  Ayars  Universal  Tomato  Filler  (New). 

2  Universal  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Exhaust  Boxes. 
1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

1  Sprague  No.  2  Horizontal  Tomato  Scalder,  96 
inch  Inspection  Space. 

1  Gardner  15  H.  P.  Steam  Engine. 

2  Monitor  Thomas  Sanitary  Tomato  Washers  and 

Scalders. 

10  1-crate-deep  Open  Process  Kettles,  33x36  inches, 
15  crates  for  same. 

1  Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist,  all  steel. 

1  15  H.  P.  Nagle  Steam  Engine. 

4  Merrell  Soule  Traveling  Hoists  (Hand  Operated) . 
All  above  machinery  and  equipment  in  good,  service¬ 
able  condition,  mostly  new,  used  only  one  season  and 
priced  cheap  for  quick  sale. 

Kentucky  Canning  Co.,  Paris,  Kentucky. 

FOR  SALE— Five  used  Chisholm-Scott  Viners.  Old 
type,  in  good  condition. 

The  Fuller  Canneries  Co.,  Rockefeller  Bldg., 
_ Cleveland,  Ohio 

FOR  SALE— One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain  Corn 
in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.O.B.  New 
Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE- 

One  25,  one  20,  one  15  hp  Steam  Engines 
2  1000  gallon  Wood  Tanks,  complete  with  Copper 
coils  and  Traps 

1  350  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 
1  Air  Compressor  for  Lifting  Water  from  Well 

1  Complete  System  for  Preheating  Water  for  Boilers 
4  Goodell,  Ranger,  Apple  and  Pear  Peelers,  Motor 
driven 

2  Steam  Pumps 

Lot  Shafting  and  Hangers,  all  sizes. 

Scott  &  Daly.,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del 


FOR  SALE — 4  Peerless  Huskers,  3  Sprague’s  Model  5 
Cutters,  2  M.  A.  Cutters,  1  M.  S.  Silker,  1  Peerless 
Syruper,  1  Lewis  Bean  Cutter,  3  Picking  Tables, 
14  30x44  Process  Kettles,  complete  office  equipment. 
Write  for  list  of  machinery. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor  Estate  of  L.  P.  Haviland, 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— A  Revolving  Cylinder  shape  Tomato  Washer 
with  a  Water  Spray. 

Harry  L.  Harvey,  Phone  11,  North  East,  Md. 

WANTED— Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snipping  Machines, 
one  medium  and  one  large,  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1634  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  16  foot  late  model,  allpurpose  Sprague- 
Sells  Blancher.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Give 
year  and  price  wanted. 

Address  Box  A-1640  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— One  used  Deep  Well  Steam  Pump. 

Address  Box  A-1642  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— One  of  the  best  Corn  Plants  on  the  Pen¬ 
insula,  located  Mount  Pleasant,  Delaware. 

H.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Four  small,  modern  Tomato  Canneries,  one 
also  fully  equipped  for  handling  String  Beans.  Loc¬ 
ated  in  best  canning  sections  of  East  Tennessee. 
Priced  at  bargain  for  quick  sale. 

Old  Dominion  Canning  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Two  canning  factories.  One  fully  equip¬ 
ped  for  packing  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  One  fully 
equipped  for  canning  Tomatoes.  Both  located  on 
Railroad  sidings.  Iron  buildings,  cement  floors, 
labor  houses,  contracts  easy  to  place  with  growers, 
located  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Special  low 
prices  to  quick  buyers.  Reason  offered  for  sale  ac¬ 
count  of  age  and  other  business  interests. 

Address  Box  A-1626  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  IJ  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  cans  of  corn  per  day,  located  on  railroad  siding 
in  Southern  Ohio,  two  large  warehouses,  steam  and 
electric  power,  plenty  of  both  well  and  City  water, 
and  plenty  of  acreage. 

The  South  Lebanon  Pkg.  Co.,  Inc.,  South  Lebanon,  0. 

FOR  SALE — The  Tomato  canning  house  at  Warwick, 
Cecil  County,  Maryland.  Shipping  point  Middletown, 
Delaware.  Capacity  30,000  cases  No.  2  Tomatoes. 
A  section  in  which  very  superior  quality  raw  stock 
grows.  Abundant  local  labor  also  local  superintendent 
if  desired.  This  factory  is  equipped  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  ready  to  run,  except  can  closing  ma¬ 
chines.  Easy  terms. 

John  S.  McDaniel  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Easton,  Md. 

Agents  for  Owners. 


FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

For  Sale— Seed 

FOR  SALE- 

1000  bushels  Refection  Seed  Peas.  First  class  stock, 
equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

Valders  Canning  Co.,  Valders,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— 

1928  grown  hand  picked  dry  high  germination  bean 
seed  as  follows: 

70  bushels  Giant  Stringless 

75  bushels  Bountiful 

35  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 

15  bushels  Black  Valentine 

For  prices  or  samples 

Address  Box  A-1636  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Limited  quantity  Rogers  Brothers  and  F. 
H.  Woodruff  &  Son’s  1928  growing  of  1000-1  Green 
Bean  Seed. 

Halstead  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE- 75  bushels  Burpee  Stringless,  50  bushels 
Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans,  both  lots  Idaho 
grown.  Price  on  application. 

Hickory  Packing  Co.,  Belair,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Alaska  Seed  Peas,  Field  Rouged,  carefully 
handpicked,  strong  germination.  Price  quoted  on 
request.  L.  C.  Hammell,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — 62  bushels  Rogers  Improved  Kidney  Wax 
Bean  Seed  grown  by  ourselves.  1928  crop  absolutely 
all  right.  30c.  per  pound. 

Olney  &  Floyd,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Tomato  Plants 


Tomato  Plants — We  are  now  ready  to  book  your  order 
for  Tomato  Plants.  Field  grown  or  transplanted. 
Write  us  for  growing  prices.  We  guarantee  good 
delivery.  1 5  years  experience.  We  know  what  kind 
of  plants  the  canner  wants. 

J.  P.  Council  Co.,  Wholesale  Growers,  Franklin,  Va. 

Tomato  Plants!  Tomato  Plants! — Let  us  grow  your 
early  tomato  plants  for  your  first  crop.  All  leading 
varieties,  including  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Baltimore, 
Stone,  Etc.  Shipments  beginning  about  March  15th 
and  on  through  May.  The  method  of  packing,  and 
shipping  packages  we  use  insures  good  order  deli¬ 
very.  In  fact  we  guarantee  plants  to  arrive  in  good 
condition.  Our  location  we  consider  best  in  United 
States  for  outdoor  plants.  Ideal  shipping  facilities. 
Write  or  wire  for  growing  prices,  F.O.B.  Waldo,  Fla. 
or  delivered  your  factory. 

Florida  Plant  Co.,  Waldo,  Fla. 
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Located  to 

SaveYou  yioney 


i  SMILE  AWHILE 

[|  Thmrm  ia  a  aaving  graca  in  a  amnam  of  hamor. 

0°  Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  ba  batter  mentally, 

phyaioally— and  finanolally 

n  Sand  in  YOUR  contribution 

5  All  are  walooma. 

^=>oc=:>oc=>oc=>o<=>o<=>o<=z3oc=3o<=>o<=:>oc=>o<=>oc=^oc=i 


QUITE  RIGHT 

Customer — How  are  your  tongue  sandwiches. 

Waiter — Well,  sir,  they  speak  for  themselves. — 
Washington  Star. 


WISE  IDEA 

“We  give  a  bicycle  with  every  car  we  sell,”  remarked 
the  city  auto  salesman. 

“How’s  that?”  asked  the  prospective  purchaser. 

“So  you  can  park  your  car  in  the  suburbs  and  ride  to 
the  office.” — Indianapolis  Star. 


COULDN’T  BE  HELPED 

Jim — No  getting  around  it — there’s  one  person  you 
have  to  take  your  hat  off  to. 

Tom — Who’s  that? 

Jim — The  barber. — Washington  Star. 


Eight  Hinde  &  Dauch 
box  factories  in  the 
canning  belt  are  located  so 
as  to  serve  you  with  greater 
promptness  and  a  saving 
in  cost  of  transportation 
on  your  corrugated  fibre 
shipping  boxes. 

Canners  *'in  the  know” 
make  H  &  D  their  first 
source  of  supply.  Send  the 
size  of  your  cans  for  a 
sample  box.  Test  H  &  D 
quality  and  service. 

THE 

HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO. 

800  Decatur  St.  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  SDALCH<«'«i"'SHIPPINC  BOXES 


AIN’T  LOVE  GRAND? 

“Did  they  really  marry  for  love  ?” 

“I’ll  say  so;  he’s  rich  and  she’s  in  love  with  his 
money.” — Hamilton  Royal  Gaboon. 


WINTER  DRESSING 

She — What  a  beautiful  car;  but  how  do  you  keep  it 
from  freezing? 

He — Oh,  I  have  a  wonderful  device  called  the  muf¬ 
fler.” — Lehigh  Burr. 


SHOCK  TOO  GREAT 
“What’s  all  the  crowd  so  excited  about  ?” 

“A  horse  dropped  dead.  He  saw  another  horse  and 
was  scared  to  death.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


INDIGESTIVE  INTEREST 
Mabel — ^You  don’t  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  any¬ 
thing  I  do  any  more. 

George — How  can  you  say  that  when  I  lay  awake 
last  night  wondering  what  you  had  put  into  the  pud¬ 
ding  we  had  for  dinner? — Capper’s  Weekly. 


IN  THE  STONE  AGE 

She — Boo-hoo,  our  little  boa  constrictor  just  died. 
Stranger  Passing  By — Poor  woman!  Was  he  your 
only  child? 

She — N-n-no,  but  he  was  our  only  lemon  squeezer. — 
Williams  Purple  Cow. 


ASKING  TOO  MUCH 


Young  Man  (to  baker) — ^These  cakes  are  ter¬ 
ribly  old. 

Baker  (indignantly) — They  are  as  they  ought  to  be, 
young  man.  I  have  baked  such  cakes  before  you  were 
bom. 

Young  Man — ^That  may  be,  but  to  ask  me  to  eat  them 
now  is  requiring  too  much. — Detroit  News. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNT  ANTS,  Certified.  Public. 

Albert  T.  Baron  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gams.. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Deriees. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

ASSOCIATIONS,  of  the  Industry. 

Tri-State  Packers,  Easton,  Md. 

Wisconsin  Canners,  Madison,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

.4yars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sla3rsman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLES.  Tumblers.  Glassware. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODU(rrS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Rennehurg  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS.  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  et«. 
California  Packing  Com.,  San  Francisco. 

C.  G.  Summers,  .Tr.,  &  Co.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 
CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Am»  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

Cameron  Can  Mebv.  Co..  Chicago. 

Slavsman  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

Dewev  A  Almy  Chem.  Co..  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


CANS,  Tin,  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Ileekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Cerp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Grarity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLERO.  Rust  Resistant  Coating. 

Acorn  Refining  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
rnmeron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slsysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condens-ed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Borlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
rbisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

I, ink  Belt  Co..  Chicago. 

K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Spramie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem.  N.  J. 

Eerlin-Cbaoman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sorague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Caderburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Spe^  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 
CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  A  Si^el,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKE'TS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines.  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  Sea  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fmit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fmit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SprsKue-Sells  Corp-,  Chicago.  .  .  _  ,  * 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  EqnipinePt. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl«n.  and  Grad.  Mehy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hallers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 

Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

INSURANCE,  Canncrs’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiwlis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  , ,  . 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BJdw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KETTLES,  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,^  Vsu. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goeds.  Etc. 


National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C, 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
METAL  COATING,  Rust  Resistant. 

Acorn  Refining  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Fillink  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wu. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  &  Lytle,  Toronto,  Can. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co..  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Washington-Idaho  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Cotitinueus. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Seales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables,  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicagro. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

REFRACTOMETERS.  Density  Gauges. 

W.  P.  Valentine,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salenrv  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Cotp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS.  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ine.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  (To.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Hogg  A  Lytle.  Toronto,  (Tan. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

.T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge.  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wlison  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Washington-Idaho  Seed  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines.  Cans.  See  (Boeing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  (To..  Max.  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SfTREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES.  (Tern. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  (Torp.,  (Tedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters.  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS.  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  <tc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (To.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  (Torp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  (To.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  A  (To.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (Torp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  (To.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (To.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS.  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (To.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
The  Mellingrimth  Co..  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  (Torp.,  (Tedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (Torp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (To.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  (To.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  (To.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  (To.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  (To.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  (Torrngated  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Daucb  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  (To.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUble. 

Ayars  Machine  (To.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  (To.,  Brocton,  .N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  (Torp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Baidtery  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ce.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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“Slaysman”  Junior  Slitter 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


Designed  for  slitting  a  metal 
strip  up  to  approximately  .045” 
in  thickness.  By  opening  and 
closing  space  between  cutters 
any  desired  width  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  up  to  12”.  Endless  lengths 
can  be  run  thru  true  and  ac¬ 
curate  without  burs.  Cutters  are 
made  by  the  well  known  tool 
makers  Brown  &  Sharpe. 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

QUALITY  PACK— — J 

Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 

There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


